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OUR OBSERVATION POST 

T W E E F T I I I> A Y 


TO-MORROW, the sixth of January, 
■* is Twelfth Day, Old Christmas Day, 
and being also the first Sunday in the New 
Year, it has been appointed by the King 
a day of general prayer and thanksgiving 
throughout the Empire—of thanksgiving 
for the measure of victory that has 
attended the Empire’s arms already, and 
of prayer that complete success may 
crown its efforts in the fullness of time. 


OTIl the thanksgiving and the prayer 
will rise readilv enough from the 


B 

heart to the lips, and the services held 
in Cathedral and Abbey, and in every 
church and chapel throughout the 
Dominions, will be testimony that cannot 
be denied of the earnest desire for peace 
cherished by a great people who did all 
that was humanly possible to avert the 
appalling calamity of war. The accept¬ 
ance and favour with which they meet 
where they are addressed will be measured 
by the purity of intention with which 
they are sped, and I suppose there is not 
one of us who does not firmly believe that 
they will be replied to with grace abound¬ 
ing. The sympathy and interest with 
which the observance of the day will be 
watched and commented upon by other 
peoples are matters of very much less 
certainty, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that in respect of one particular point we 
shall allow .no misapprehension to be 
formed and promulgated, abroad. 

THAT point is the direction in which 
1 the intensity of our desire for peace 
will carry us in supplementing our 
prayers by our policy and proving our 
faith by our works. Unless our original 
decision to go to war was unfounded in 
reason and morally wrong, all that has 
happened in the intervening forty-one 
months should have strengthened our de¬ 
termination on both moral and reasonable 
grounds to end the war only by victory 
or death, as we originally pledged our 
honour as a Great Power to do. Wrong 
does not become right by fluxion of time, 
and since it is most certainly true that 
•the wrong we set out to redress is still 
unredressed, to desist from the task we 
undertook as a duty would 15e morally 
wrong in regard to ourselves, and would 
make our national service of prayer and 
praise a mockery of the Power whose 
servants in the cause of right we have 
claimed all along to be. 

T'OMAION honesty, then, requires that 
we should make it plain, both to 
our Allies and to our enemies, that this 
national service is to be one of renewed 
dedication of ourselves to the task that 
weighs heavier upon our shoulders every 
day that it remains unfinished. If the 
renewed dedication is made with real 
intention, the effect of the service will be 
an enormous strengthening of the moral 
of the people of the Emphe, and, assur¬ 
edly, a definite step nearer to the achieve¬ 
ment of the purpose for which we are 
praying and working. 

THAT the moral of the British people 
as a whole is deteriorating I flatly 
deny. There are proofs in plenty to the 
contrary. Nevertheless, a fact such as 
the writing and the publication of Lord 
I.ansdowne’s letter cannot be overlooked 
by men of balanced judgment watching 


the progress of events with close con¬ 
centration of mind. Any fact which 
causes “ pained amazement ” in the 
supreme council of the British Empire 
and its Allies is deplorable, because its 
effect upon the enemy High Command is 
certainly precisely contrary. The author 
of that particular document holds no 
office now, and is the less likely to be able 
to deflect his country from its chosen 
path, because the policy of compromise 
which he was supposed, not unreasonably, 
to have advocated has been repudiated by 
the entire political party in the State of 
which he was once a leader. The best 
thing to do now is to accept his protesta¬ 
tion that he meant something quite 
different from that which he was inter¬ 
preted as meaning and, with the Earl of 
Kerry, to “ leave it at that.” 

IT is not an exaggeration, however, to 
1 say that Lord Lansdowne’s letter will 
actually delay the peace for whose 
advent he yearns, and which he intended 

Tlhi® 
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'E reproduce from the “Times” tire noble 
tribute of Mr Robert Bridges, the l’oet 
laureate, to the old British Army. Its republica¬ 
tion in the first number of The War Illustrated 
issued in 1918 is appropriate in view of the 
fact that the first Sunday of the year lias been 
appointed a day of national prayer and of re- 
dedication of tl»e Empire to tIre completion of the 
tusk which that incomparable Army of heroes began. 

fearless man is his own salvation ; 

His heart for the world is Freedom’s throne. 
Though he be outnumber’d a hundred to one 
It shall not suffice to daunt his doing: 

If twice or thrice the hosts of wrath 
Should force him back, they will find him ever 
again in (heir path. 

Such were our brothers who cross'd the 
Channel 

The day when England’s foe a-swarm 
Swept with annihilating storm 
To enslave the nations and sack the cities: 
When sudden, to stem their stolen advance. 
The old British Army stood against them in the 
marches of France. 

There—a thin line ever thinning— 

They battel d the foe to hoid him thence ; 
Wrestling unrespited, till the invader 
Shrank, and ensconced him in self-defence. 

But they were falling that deadly Autumn 
Like leaves—for the tempest did not cease— 
While sunshine wrapp’d their homes with a 
mockery of Nature’s peace. 

Then was the bitterest weeping of the world 
unwept : 

The woman s heart was unbroken, 

And praise in silence slept 
Of deeds too high to be spoken: 

And tho man’s Hope should wither as a blossom 
in Winter's blight, 

Tho' Reason sicken to her own despite. 

Tho’ Faith were utterly quell’d by Might, 
Tho’ God Himself should hide His face in 
night; 

Then should the trembler see that these men 
never die : 

A (lame would play o’er the graves by Marne 
and Aisne 

To burn up all the dross of the earth and abide 
A flower of fire, to rekindle mankind’s desire. 
And awaken the world to Freedom and Love 
again. 


to advance. Spread broadcast among 
the people of the Central Empires, in 
garbled forms, or even in accurate ffrans- 
lations of the literal original, it will be 
accepted by them its a manifesto from 
the leader of the old Conservative Party, 
expressing a belief of half the country 
that what the Empire has sworn to 
achieve is impossible of achievement. 
1 nfortunately, too, Lord Lansdowne is 
not the only really negligible person 
whose opinions, whether lucidly or 
obscurely expressed, have obtained a 
publicity quite out of proportion to their 
small importance, and most regrettable 
at the present crisis of the war. Even 
more gratuitous coinfort to the enemy 
was presented by the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
whose official participation in the national 
service in his cathedral to-morrow is not 
likely to be as widely advertised in 
Germany as his private opinions, on the 
military situation and prospects. 

IN these men’s advocacy of a revision 
* of war aims, and their declaration 
of the impossibility of reaching the goal 
originally fixed, ordinary men and women 
are unable to sec anything but proposals 
to compromise with evil. And, inquiring 
a little further into the motives that can 
have prompted the formulation of such 
a surprising proposal, the same ordinary 
men and women diagnose something 
like heart failure. What pained and 
amazed Lord Lansdowne’s friends and 
comforted his enemies was the docu-, 
mentary proof that one Englishman was 
losing courage. Why should one English¬ 
man do anything of the kind ? 

W E took the measure of the German 
Army at the Battle of the Marne 
and we beat it there. It was the 
German Army at the moment of its finest 
development, with the flower of its man¬ 
hood alive, flushed with success and 
confident of early victory. It out¬ 
numbered us in men, and hopelessly out¬ 
classed us in guns and in munitions. If 
we beat it then, as we did, why should 
anybody, imagine that we cannot beat it 
finally, when the odds are changing in our 
favour every day ? Now it is we who 
have the preponderance in guns and 
munitions and the numerical superiority 
in men. And the flower of the German 
Army is dead. So is ours ? Is it ? In 
what single respect, of courage, of physical 
endurance, of initiative, of discipline, of 
moral, is our New Army inferior to our 
Old ? Russia ? Italy ? Wliat victory 
has the German Army won there ? Name 
one. No ; only one thing could conceiv¬ 
ably rob us of victory in the end—treason 
among ourselves. 

TREASON is a hard word. Let me 
1 say at once that I should not employ 
it in connection with Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter, the publication of which X, never¬ 
theless, wish had been prohibited under 
the provisions of the Act for the Defence 
of the Realm, because it must suggest 
to. the enemy a cleavage in the solid 
mass of public opinion in the British 
Empire, into which unscrupulous agents 
could drop seeds of sedition and of 
treason. We have got to remain solid in 
armed opposition to the German Empire, 
or pass under its yoke. The Twelfth Day 
services must be our announcement that 
we will fight to the end. c. tvt. 
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WAR PROBLEMS OF THE NEW YEAR 


W E enter upon the New Year in a 
chastened and sombre mood, con¬ 
fident as ever that the cause of 
right and justice must prevail, unfaltering 
in our steru determination to conquer the 
foes of civilisation, but deeply conscious 
of the heavier sacrifices now demanded 
of us. 

As we cross the threshold of 1918 we 
find ourselves confronted by new and 
grim problems, but the greatest problem 
of all, now as hitherto, is how to beat 
Germany. We realise poignantly that 
the task has not grown easier with the 
lapse of time. We had hoped for the 
advent of a period when the Germans 
and their vassals would be slowly crushed 
beneath the grip of the encircling nations, 
but our hopes have not been fulfilled. 

While Germany was compelled to 
fight on two fronts, the military" purpose 
of the Allies was broad and simple. We 
believed that on one front or on the other 
the German resistance would eventually 
weaken, that a retreat would be enforced, 
and that we should bring the war to a 
victorious conclusion by the invasion of 
German territory. With the collapse of 
Russia, this prospect is now denied to us. 
By whatever path we reach victory, it 
cannot now be by pressure on two fronts. 

For the same reason we are unable to 
find final triumph in distant lands. No 
successes we can now attain in Palestine 
or Mesopotamia are likely to enable us 
to beat the Germans. The problem must 
be settled in the west; more than ever it 
has become a question of endurance. 

Wearing Out Germany 

Had the Russians continued to hold 
their front even passively, we might have 
imposed our will upbn the Germans by 
compelling them to submit to a process 
of exhaustion. Can we still wear them 
out ? In many quarters it is being urged 
that they will now be able to invigorate 
themselves by obtaining large quantities 
of food from Russia. I am inclined to 
question this view. I doubt whether the 
Germans will get much food from the 
Russians, unless they march far and 
wide and seize it by force, in which case 
they must keep whole armies on the 
eastern front. Remember that we have 
all been talking of the imminence of 
famine in Russia and of the breakdown 
of transportation. We cannot have it 
both ways. We cannot say that Russia 
is famine-stricken and yet will be able to 
feed the Germans. 

There .are three sets, of contentions to 
be considered in regard to the question 
of wearing out Germany. First, there is 
the view of certain experts, who urge 
with much force that we cannot defeat 
Germany by economic pressure alone. 
Second, there is a good deal of authentic 
evidence that Germany is internally in a 
very bad way, and that her deficiencies 
of food have become perilous. Third, 
there is the argument that she may get 
ample supplies this year from Russia. 

Can we reconcile these three points of 
view ? I think we can. My own tenta¬ 
tive conclusion, after much study of 
masses of facts, is that while we may 
not defeat Germany by economic pressure, 
there is ample reason to believe that she 
will continue to undergo marked economic 
deterioration. If we can maintain our 
line in the west, and if we refrain from 
wasting, our military strength, we have 
good cause to hold that, in spite ci the 


By Lovat Fraser 

defection of Russia, the Western Allies 
will endure longer than Germany. We 
need not look forward to merely defensive 
endurance. Should the coming onslaughts 
of the enemy be fended off, the Western 
Allies will strike again in their own good 
time. How, when, and where are matters 
which cannot be here discussed. That is 
how I look at the present phase of the 
problem of beating Germany. 

Outlook in Russia 

The next problem which confronts us 
is whether we can do anything about 
Russia. Someone said the other day that 
the collapse of Russia was the greatest 
event which had happened in the Old 
World for three centuries. I am not store 
that 1 would put it quite so high, but 
undoubtedly the new enslavement of 
the Slavs is a terrible blow for all man¬ 
kind. Are the Slavs to be for ever 
slaves ? All through history they have 
been the world's cattle, and their story 
is one long record of acquiescent thraldom. 
In the Dark Ages the Germans held them 
in subjection, then they passed under 
the Tartar yoke. The Romanoffs, who 
became the tyrants of Russia in their 
turn, were more German than Russian. 
Now the Russian Slavs are again deliver¬ 
ing themselves into purely German hands, 
and unless the Western Allies win, the 
death-knell of the Slavs of South-Eastern 
Flurope will also ■ have sounded. It is 
often urged that the rest of the Entente 
Powers should actively intervene in 
Russia. 1 do not see how intervention 
is possible at this stage. We all have 
our own hands full, and can do nothing 
■with armies which are murdering their 
generals and are bent on the destruction 
of their own State. We ran only watch 
in helpless horror until Russia regains 
sanity. 

Pan-Islamie Movement 

Out of the chaos of Russia yet another 
problem is arising of which we are likely 
to hear much-this year, although so far 
it is only dimly visible. I refer to the 
possible revival of the political influence 
of .Mohammedanism on a scale which may 
eventually affect the greater part of Asia, 
as well as Northern Africa. Already the 
sixteen million Russian Mohammedans 
in the Caucasus, in Central Asia, and in 
the south-eastern corner of European 
Russia, are forming themselves into 
separate political communities. The Turks 
are watching their proceedings very 
eagerly, and so are the Persians. The 
Pan-Turanian movement, which alternates 
with Pan-lslamism as the weapon of 
Turkish aggrandisement, aims at the 
creation of a solid block of purely Moham¬ 
medan States all across North Africa 
and Western and Middle Asia. The 
movement is political, but Islam is its 
basis and its unifying force. 

This is going to be one of the perplexing 
new problems which the world will have 
to solve. The war has -set in motion a 
bewildering variety of issues, but I know 
of none bigger than the possibility of an 
aggregation of politico-religious Mussul¬ 
man States, stretching in a broad, con¬ 
tinuous belt athwart the Old World, with 
Germany as their foster-father. Person¬ 
ally, I have not hitherto expected to see 
the reappearance of Mohammedanism as 


a potent political influence on a very great 
scale, but we live in a time when precon¬ 
ceived ideas are being swiftly shattered. 

At home the two great problems which 
are going to affect our lives in a thousand 
ways this year, are those of mini-power 
and food. Some people say that a 
third problem, which is that of ship¬ 
building, really embraces the two prob¬ 
lems I have -just named ; but I would 
rather define the shipbuilding issue in 
another way. In regard to shipping, I 
begin at the other end. I hold tiiat it is 
even more important to find out how to 
save our ships than to devise means for 
building them more 'quickly. For every 
new weapon of offence in war there is aii 
antidote somewhere, if we can only find 
it ; and after three and a half years of 
war we ought to have made more progress 
in the difficult task of overcoming the 
submarine menace. 

As to the food problem, I long ago 
joined the ranks of those who urge com¬ 
pulsory rationing of the principal food¬ 
stuffs, but I recognise the great difficulties 
involved, and only advocate the remedv 
with certain important qualifications. 

Rationing and Man-Power 

Recent experience has shown clearlv 
that the mere enforcement of a scale of 
compulsory rations will not suffice, unless 
it is accompanied by a thorough overhaul 
of our distributing system. Some of our 
food difficulties are due not to actual 
shortage, but to the partial breakdown of 
our distributing system under the stress 
of war. I have always feared, moreover, 
that unless we are very careful, two 
results will instantly follow the intro¬ 
duction of compulsory rations. The first 
will be that large numbers of people will 
find it more difficult than ever to obtain 
food. The second will be that large 
quantities of perishable food will be 
wasted, because the adjustment of the 
prescribed quantities to each locality will 
be a most complex undertaking. These 
are not reasons for abstaining from 
rationing the foodstuffs, but they tend to 
justify the contention of those who urge 
us not to introduce compulsion until the 
whole scheme has been carefully, worked 
out. 

Another point about the food problem 
is that a!! the Western Allies should adopt 
the same measures. We have heard a 
great deal lately about the co-ordination 
of military policy. There is an equal 
need for the co-ordination of food policy. 
No complete system of compulsory 
rationing lias been established in France 
or Italy, still less in the United States. 
The Allies -should adopt joint measures in 
this as in all war issues. 

Man-power is a problem as intricate 
and as baffling as the problem of food, f 
believe we are on the eve of drastic 
changes which will have for their broad 
object the deflection of large numbers of 
men and women, at present employed in 
non-essential callings, into work directly 
associated with the war. The country 
hardly realises yet how deeply the pro¬ 
jected measures will touch our daily life 
at innumerable points. Yet there is no 
other way if the world is to be rescued 
from barbarism, and if life is to become 
once more sane find sweet and secure. 
Upon the sacrifices made now, upon the 
right solution of these internal and ex¬ 
ternal problems, our success in the war 
and the maintenance of our national 
existence depend. 
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Gallant Charge of the Fort Garry Horse 

Canadian War Records 



Officer and 
squadron sab 
on foot 


men of the famous Fort Garry Horse, heroes of one of the most tnrimncj cnarges m or.*.®.. ^ . y 
ibred its wav throuqh a battery of German quns and penetrated two miles into enemy territory. It fought its way ack 
, bri„aln"?n all its wounded and a dozen prisoners, having killed 150 of the enemy and put a battery out of action. 


IVlen of the Fort Garry Horse who returned 
Inset: Lieutenant H. Strachan, awarded the Victoria Cross for his leadership of the charge. 
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Glimpses Through the Gateway to the Battlefield 


Australian Official Photographs 



Australian troops passing in Indian file through a war-made wilderness of waste on 
their way to relieve their comrades in the front line. 


Remains of an avenue of stately trees on tne western front, now known by the soldiers as “The Gateway to the Battlefield, 
prisoners assisting Australian troops in bringing in wounded from the fighting at Passchendaele. 


Right : German 


Doubtful security—-a shelter where two lorries had been badly strafed on the western front. 

in a good position, or “ posse,” against a shell-smashed tree, try a “ pot- 


Right : Australian Lewis machine-gunners 
ot ” at an enemy aeroplane. 
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Men From Far East View War’s Ruin in the West 


British and French Official Photographs 



Visual siqnallinq back to a support line on the western front ; reading the message by telescope. Right: Repairing cottages in one 
of the devastated areas of France. Where the war-tide has receded, the people’s shattered homes are at once made newly habitable. 



visit to the British western front. Thejjroup^i 


Special Chinese IVlis 
Kouan Hang Chang 


D.S. O.M ajor Ho Sue, D.S.O., Captain Ting Chia Chur, IVI.C., Captain Wei Tsang 
, and Captain Tegurkia Qen, M.C. 
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French Premier With the Heroes of Mort Homme 


British and French Official Photapr'-*' 1 '* 




French gun on the IVIeuse front which had been camouflaged from the enemy’s aerial observers by means of tarpaulin draperies; 
and (right) a battery of French 4-8 in. guns In a valley in the neighbourhood of Curlu. between Albert and Peronns. 


Partly completed “strong point ’captured by the British on the Cambrai 
front. The enemy had evidently expected to make a long stay. Right: 
French “wireless” near the firing-line. 


IYI. Clemenceau. the French Premier, visiting the troops on the IVIort 
Homme, one of the famous battlegrounds of the IVIeuse north-west of 
Verdun; he is highly popular with the French Army. 
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‘Thunderers’ that Defy the Foe Before Verdun 




At the mom.n^finng-^7^^n l put’th3ir I 'hands to^heir oat^to iessen the effects of 'the shock fro,, the mighty detonation. 
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from 


a German Camera 


German officers setting out for the trenches in East Africa. , On December 1st, General Van Deventer reported that German 
East Africa had been completely cleared of the enemy, the small German force remaining having fled into Portuguese territory. 



German Askaris behind a zareba made of loosely-filled sandbags. Under the training of European officers these men become 
first-rate troops, and, in the opinion of General Smuts, they are the nucleus of a potential great native army* 


German officers and a native field company in East Africa. The three photographs on this page were taken by Germans before 
their final defeat and loss of their last colony, and came into British hands with a great mass of other enemy property and material, 
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HOW I WAS ARRESTED AS A SPY 

Experience Three Times Undergone During Russia’s Spy-Fever 

By HAMILTON FYFE 


H OW it would feci if one were a spy I 
cannot tell, for 1 have not included 
spying among my accomplish¬ 
ments. But I am well tpalified to 
describe the sensation o£ being arrested 
for this offence when innocent, since this 
has happened to me three times. 

Now I look back on my arrests as 
experiences with amusement and no 
indignation. At the time I was indignant 
enough, though I took care not to show 
it. I affected to- laugh at the odd mis¬ 
take which had been made- I was 
effusively friendly with the officials, 
which always paid in Russia. Shaking 
hands all round and offering cigarettes 
was the short cut to a sympathetic con¬ 
sideration of your business. 

But I felt,‘behind my friendly smiles, 
that it was no laughing matter to live 
under a system which places the personal 
liberty of individuals in the hands of 
incompetent and foolish men-. War in¬ 
tensifies that system where it exists 
already, and creates it even in lands 
where personal freedom is supposed to be 
secure. That is one of the reasons why I 
am in favour of putting an end to- war. 

Spy-fever raged in Russia with special 
virulence. Ignorance spreads it. Fussy 
officialism intensifies it. 

I was three times arrested on suspicion 
in Russia—once with good reason, on the 
other occasions for no reason at all. 

My first adventure befell at Pcterhof, 
where the Tsar had his Summer Palace. 

Denounced by a Gardener 

One Saturday I started for Pcterhof 
with Perceval Gibbon, the novelist, and 
with Alan Ostler, who, after a short 
experience as a “ special in Poland, 
went home and took a commission in the 
New Army. We were not sure of our 
road when we got out into the country, 
and we stopped in a park belonging to 
some grand duke or other to cousult our 
map, also to watch some small boys 
playing ice-hockey, and to thank God 
that all the world over the young human 
animal is the same, unaffected by differ¬ 
ences of race, language, or creed. 

\Ve spoke a language which was not 
Russian, we were not dressed as Russians 
dress (two of us wore knickerboekcr 
suits). We had in our possession a map. 
What need had a young gardener, em¬ 
ployed by Grand Duke Somethmg-or- 
other, of any further witness ? We were 
beyond all 'question German spies. Off 
lie'went to warn the Peterhof police of the 
approach of three dangerous characters. 

A force estimable and picturesque, the 
Russian gendarmerie, but not strong in 
the head. The Peterhof brand of it acted 
at once upon the young, gardener s hint. 
As soon as we reached the town we were 
taken charge of by police. It was in¬ 
convenient,' for we were hungry. Also 
there are pleasanter ways of making 
acquaintance with a place than being 
marched through its main street under 
escort, with a crowd following to see 
whether the " spies ” would be hanged, 
or only shot. 

However, out of the crowd came our 
deliverance. Among those who ran out 
of shops, attracted by our procession, was 


a uniformed official—at least, in our eyes 
lie appeared an official — with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a helpful expres¬ 
sion. 'Between the three of us we had at 
that time not much more Russian than 
would serve to- order meals and ask our 
way. I called out to Gold Spectacles : 

•' Do you speak French ? ” Happily he did, 
a littli only, but his little sufficed. Courte¬ 
ously he accompanied- us as, far as 
the police-station, and to the police 
captain he explained what we wanted to 
say. 

A Flimsy Excuse! 

I must here explain that, if the police¬ 
men who arrested us had doubted the 
rightness: of the young gardener’s judg¬ 
ment, they would have considered ins 
suspicions 'to be fully confirmed by the 
explanation which we offered of our 
presence at Peterhof. We said we were 
“ out for a walk.” lou must have lived 
in Russia to understand why that simple- 
statement caused such sceptical merriment. 
To pretend that we were walking from 
one place to another simply for the 
pleasure oi walking and for the stirring-up 
of our livers—that was too: flimsy an ex¬ 
planation. That settled it. We were spies. 

[ could see that, although G.old_ 
Spectacles wished to believe we were 
harmless, this story about being ' out for 
a walk ” gave his faith in us a rude jolt. 
Hr: offered it apologetically to the very 
worried police captain before whom in a 
dingy office we appeared. The police 
captain, I think, had been inclined before 
this to wave the accusation away as 
groundless. “ Out for a walk,” indeed ! 
We must be poor hands at spying not to 
have a tale ready better than that. 

He tried to test our British nationality 
by telephoning to the British Embassy, the 
Consulate, the Foreign Office. No replies. 
He pored over my passports. The other 
two had no papers with them, not a letter 
or a card even. Then in a frenzy of in¬ 
decision he turned the whole business over 
to his superior officer, the colonel of 
gendarmerie. If only we had known 
there was a colonel on the premises we 
should have appealed to him. It is so 
difficult'in Russia to know who’s who. 

Behind Fixed Bayonets 

When Gold Spectacles said,. " Von 
are, no doubt, surprised to see me, a 
schoolmaster, wearing uniform ? ” I 
replied, ” Nothing, monsieur, is capable 
of surprising me in your (irole de pays.' 
But we thanked him warmly at parting. 
He had been very kind. He again inter¬ 
preted for us with the colonel, who quickly 
let us go. The only point to be settled 
was whether Gibbon and Ostler had pass¬ 
ports. I suggested that a gendarme 
should be sent with us to Petrograd to 
verify their identity. To this the colonel 
at once agreed. We were allotted a 
gendarme in plain clothes, whom we at 
once nicknamed Fido, to whom we stood 
tea at the railway station (tea was the 
strongest drink on sale, and one always 
welcome to a Russian), and who returned 
quite satisfied and jingling five roubles in 
his pocket. 

My next arrest was at Krasnoe Sclo, 
the Russian Aldershot. A fric-nd and I 


took the train thither, not to see soldiers 
(we were side of them), but in ord'er to 
walk to a place called Duderhof, where is 
the only' decent hill in all this part of 
Russia. ‘ Some soldiers stopped us— 
rightly, I think—and we produced our 
passports; but they could not read. They 
stopped a little officer, very young he was 
and pink, and he carried in his hand a 
small pot of cineraria, carefully wrapped 
in blue paper, which he was taking, 1 
suppose, to his sweetheart. He glanced 
at the- police endorsement (in Russian) on 
our passports, but did not seem to take it 
in. Reluctantly he marched with us (two 
men with fixed bayonets following behind! 
to an office in the camp, where we soon 
made frieHds with a cheerful Staff captain, 
and were told: by him where we miglk 
walk and where not. “ Here,” he called 
to the little officer, who was sneaking off, 
as he hoped, unnoticed, ” you take them 
and put them on their road f ” 

The third time I was arrested I owed 
the attentions of the gendarmerie—who 
were separate from and more of a military- 
force tlian the police, though even city 
constables carried revolvers and swords— 
to a tchin-ornilt, or Government official, 
with a meddling, muddled mind. He saw 
me with Wilcox, of the " Daily Tele¬ 
graph ” and another friend walking on a 
winter afternoon near the shore of the 
Gulf of Finland. He argued from the 
same point of view as the young gardener. 

Woman Spy’s Ingenuity 

The tchin-ovnik took the trouble to have 
the gendarmerie, at the railway station to 
which we returned from our walk, warned 
that we were suspicions foreigners. They 
arrested us and fetched an officer, who 
wrote down many things on large sheets 
of paper, and then bade us depart without 
a stain upon our characters. 

There were many like episodes in the 
carnival ot idiocy and ill-nature which in 
all countries breaks loose during war. 
On the Fourth of July a party of Ameri¬ 
cans, celebrating, Independence Day in 
the country, were arrested, taken to 
Petrograd, and detained for some hours 
on suspicion of signalling with fire¬ 
crackers to Germans in the Gulf of Finland. 
They had first aroused suspicion by- 
playing games, which the observers said 
could not be games, because games were 
only placed ' by children ! The fire¬ 
crackers made their spy-character plain 
to the simple-minded Russians who were 
watching them-. In their innocent minds 
it appeared certain that spies would do 
all they could to attract attention. 

How easy must be the task of those 
who are really spies ! 

There were" numbers of them in Petro¬ 
grad, as well as in the actual fighting zone. 
One of the cleverest disguises was worn by 
an ingenious young woman, who passed 
for a wounded’ Russian officer. . “ He ” put 
up at the smartest hotel, made friends 
rapidly, hopped about on ‘‘Ins ’ crutches 
all dav and all night, picking up the gossip 
that floated about ; was loudest in calling 
for the band to play the Russian National 
Anthem ; and then one day was removed, 
walking firmly without “his” crutches, 
and —thereafter appeared no more. 
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Heroes Who Held Up the Onrush of the Huns 


On the Cambrai front on Nov. 30th a British Staff captain, during the surprise onrush of the Germans, killed with his walking-stick 
the man who would have taken him prisoner in the yard of his brigade rear headquarters. He then organised small parties, and 
hunted the enemy out of the immediate neighbourhood, saving the local situation, and possibly the whole IVIasnieres position. 


Posted between IVlarcoing and IVIasnieres, on Nov. 30th, a colonel of the “ Die-Hards,” after being severely wounded in the right 
eye, insisted upon carrying on all through that terrible day. Blinded and bandaged, he kept with his men, and, led by an orderly, 
went round thanking them for what they had done and encouraging them to hold on to the last* 
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Triumph of the Tanks in the Assault on Cambrai 



Sir Julian Byng’s victory near Cambrai on Nov. 20th is distinguished as the triumph of the “tanks.” Creeping silently through the 
mists at dawn, and unheralded by any of the usual portents of battle, h undreds of them moved forward in groups, scrunching down 
the German wire, heaving themselves upon the trenches, and pouring out fire before which the enemy fled. 



s. One young Cockney kept a group of comrades in roars of laughter as he described his own adven- 
He was so comical that, although his story was couched in language of a raciness not approved 


of by the clergy, a padre standing near joined in the merriment he provoked 
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THE D.4VS WOMBT SEA, SKY , AND SHORE ^rlSkTS? 

‘SPOTTING’ FOR THE GUNS 

Adventures of an Observation Officer of the Kite Balloons 


Chronicled by John S 

B ROWN and I had been warned 
overnight that it was our turn 
lor “ sausage observation, and, 
with the accuracy o£ a mental alarm- 
clock, mv brain woke me ^>1“ 
daybreak. With a shiver and a halt 
formed hope that it would be nusty 
in which case I could sneak another hour 

between the blankets—I poked my hea 

out of the hut door and scanned the 
weather sign some lour miles away. 

1 on" experience has taught us toat the 
lorn skeleton walls of the ruined farm¬ 
house on the sky-line arc as good visibility 
indicators as can possmly be 
therefore we call them our weather sign. 

But this morning they stand out clea 
and sharp against the grey sky. not ,. 
trace of mist anywhere near them, and, 
with a groan, 1 withdraw my head, shake 
Brown into some sort of 
and perform a hasty toilet Then, mtii 
cigarette well alight, go out to seek hc 
flight-sergeant, who, • smart and dapper 
and jaunty, lias already dressed and waits 
mv orders. 


Margerison, Author of "Told by Ihe Rank and File" 

8 ' - victory, and the marauding Bochc met 

with a sudden and incandescent death. 

On a third occasion we were attack d 
by an enemv airman, and this time he 
not only set the balloon afire, "but severed 
the winch-cable with his niadime-gim 
bullets, so that the “ sausage was dnftm 
away on the high wind a mass of flame. 
Wc had to jump quick that tune, 1 can 
assure you, and as 1 fell, my parachute 
refused^ to open. In an instant of time 
ad the horrors of crashing to the ground 
to be broken to pulp flitted through my 
mind- all the stories of defective paia 
chutes and aerial accidents with ^ then 


“Up in a Balloon, Boys” 

“ Out balloon ! ” says I curtly—a 
bitter morning, a chill wind, an empty 
provision-hold are not conducive to social 
amenities at this hour. A snappy aafuie 
three blasts on a whistle and all the an 
mechanics in camp rush forth vO the 
parade, the few stragglers tasting the 
rough edge of the sergeant s tongue. 

“Out balloon!' he repeats. The 
sturdy fellows draw the sausage-shaped 
gasbag from its shed, and walk it down 
to theascension ground, carting the winch 
after it, and generally preparing it lor 
the day's work. Meanwhile, in a cornel 
of a smoky mess-room, Brown and I are 
stowing away vast quantities oi pomd 0 e 
and bacon. Wc smoke a last cigarette asiic 
stroll to the ascension ground, where the 
Intelligence officer awaits us with the 
chart. This scrutinised, and the work 
to be done explained thoroughly, we don 
the attachments for the parachutes 
strapping them on firmly, for upon then 
security may depend our lives. 

The balloon is toggled on to the tope 
of the winch, and, stepping mside, we 
examine basket, valve and nppmg-cords 
and ballast, and then make fast our 
parachutes—practically getting into our 
lifeboats before our snip is pi operly 

launched. . . _ , 

“ Right—ease out ! ’ cries Brown, l.c 
bein" the senior officer. The sergeant 
1 flows his whistle once, cries “ Let up- 
hand over hand!” and, as the air- 
mcchanics gradually ease out on the 
half-dozen ninety-foot ropes the saus,.gc 
begins gradually to ascend. When we 
i each the end of these ropes the winch 
commences slowly to revoK-e and its 
giant cable holds us m reluctant leash 
as wc gradually rise heavenwards 

Five hundred feet, and the first stop. 
The balloon is bucketing about like a 
kite in a gale in the twelvc-mile-an-hour 
wind we stop to measure. Wc halt and 
gauge the wind velocity at every in e 
hundred feet until we reacli the three- 
thousand mark, at which altitude our 
work is done. Sometimes we find that 


a heavy ground mist obscures the earth 
and spoils our visibility, and, with many 
curses we descend office more, having 
been to quite a lot of trouble for nothing- 
• But if we can get a good view,of the 
ground all around, of our batteries, and 
Sf the trenches of the opposing side we 
commence operations forthwith. 

Tale of a Telephone 

Bang ! The ranging gun of our battery 
opens the ball, and almost on the echo 
a voice sounds in my ears. It: us the 
inevitable question— Where did that 
one «o ? ” — and we have to answer it 
on the second. We live with a telephone 
headpiece eternally in position and i 
somebody would invent a " gadget lor 
holding field-glasses to our eyes without 
making our arms ache so terribly wc 
should be more than grateful.to. him. 
We have to report on every shell-burst, 
and, in addition, talk to the field-batteries 
the heavies well to the rear, as well as 
answer all sorts of questions from Head¬ 
quarters. Tito telephone system is a 
thing to wonder at. • 

Apropos of telephones, one day, when 
there was hardly anything doing, Brown 
absent-mindedly gave ins own puvatc 
telephone number, and about a Tarter 
of an hour hater was speaking to his 
wife in North London, lhat is just an 
illustration of the far-reaching ramifica¬ 
tions of our telephone service—and the 
story is perfectly true. 

The enemy's shells are a source of 
interest to us. W e arc called u P OB 
report the distance they are falling beyond 
or short of their targets, which are usually 
our own heavy-gun emplacements , and, 
in addition, we must give the nature 
oi the shell—whether it is the soft, fleecy - 
clouded shrapnel or the yehowybrown 
amatol, the black cloud of lyddite or the 
deadly grey-green of the gas-shell. 

And though wc arc perched so lu„n 
above the world, well behind even our 
own lines and safe from the too-pressing 
attentions of ” Archies,” life .sn t exactly 
one sweet song for us, nor yet a du 
existence. In fact, wc get far too many 

thrills. . , ,,_. _ 

There was the occasion when a Locl.e 
aeroplane came our way one day and tried 
to set us alight with machH«-g»n firc 
We had nothing but our automatic Patois 
for defence, but we used these to good 


enures auu dwuu 

o-rucsomc details affrighted my very soul, 
and I said my prayers.with the witness 
of a machine-gun. Then I fc-t a jc 
that almost broke my back, and, with 
exasperating slowness, the umbrella of 
the parachute opened and checked my 
downward rash. 

I was little more than a ghost when 
I at length reached earth in perfect saictj, 
and though my nerves were all m rags 
I was compelled to lie down on the ground 
and roll with laughter at the sight _of my 
confrere. His parachute had acted from 
the first, and now he was hanging head 
downwards on the branch of an adjacent 
tree, apostrophising with vtvnd. profanity 
all the Bodies that fly, and all the an 
mechanics in our own service; the first 
because through one he had got int 
his present predicament, the. second 
because they didn't help him down fast 
enough for his liking. 

A “Sausage” Adrift 

There was the time when a sudden 
gust of wind tore the cable out of its 
hold, and sent us careering at over eight 
thousand feet for the north VVc could 
see in the rifts of the clouds, rite earth 
speeding past at express rate but soon 
the darkness hid that, and we knew what 
it felt like to be in a raiding Zeppelin 
when it had broken down. H e expectc 1 
every- minute that the aerial defences of 
England would open fire upon us. for wc 
knew the course upon which we were 
drifting, but though searchlights were 
out at various towns none picked us 
U n—the clouds screened us too effectually. 
All that night we drifted, and just befoic 
dawn felt a terrific bump that stopped 
the balloon. Trying for soundings, we 
found ourselves well aground, and man- 
■« i :_t-. mif nf the basket 




ettcct, ana nuu me -- — - 

the Hun crash to the ground—it was 
afterwards ascertained that a pistol I’ 11 - 1 ’** 
had passed through his heart and ki.lcc. 
him as he sat at the controls. 

Rapid Descent by Parachute. 

Then, another day-, wc had front seats 
at as pretty an air-fight as one could 
wish to sec. Again it was a Bocbe who 
had penetrated our lines, and his anta 
onist was a young aviator only three days 
out from the base school. Round and 
round us they flew, both eager for the 
combat, and their maclune-gun bullets 
hummed and shrilled round our earsHike 
so many Lees.They w^t dose enotgh 


aeecl to enmo uuw** —— 

after ripping the envelope. And, when 
dawn came, wc found we had grounded 
on one of the mountains of the Pennine 
chain—had drifted from somewhere in 
France to a quiet little village m Derby- 

shire. „ . ,, . . 

No observation-ballooning isn t a quiet 
and “cushy” job—we’ve no use for men 
with cold feet in the work at all. Nor 
can we use those without brains; the 
work of marking charts with things 
observed—gun-pits, “ pill-boxes, and the 
like the calculation of distances and 
angles, all these call for great intelligence, 
anff wc may say it without boasting 
in any way just because it happens to 

, _ _ 4 . 1 ., ir» frlm fAito-RalloOll 


so many bees. They weren't close enousu he perfectly true, in the Kite-Balloon 
to us for our pistols to <grry, or ng we y have many of the greatest 

tffie C y-omigster ^scored to first aerial intellects of our country. 
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From Yser and Somme to Brenta and Piave 

French Official Photographs 




British rci 
the Venetian 
week 


inforce me nts oassinq through an Italian town decked with flags in their honour. When the Italians were forced back into 
an Plain in October, 1917, British troops were hurried to their help from Flanders and France, and by the end^°l J t J?® seco d 
< in December were in their positions on the mountain front between IVlonte Fontana Secca and the Montello Ridge. 


ntonments at Arcole, in Verona, where Napoleon defeated the 


Italian artillery marching along a road closely screened with 
hangings and ceiled in to hide military movements. 


Kalian children flocking round a British regimental field kitchen 
to watch the preparation of the men’s midday meal. 
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The Kaiser as Patron of the Prince of Hell’ 



The Kaiser in the uniform of a 
Turkish Field-IVlarshal. 


Ivan Arnaudoft, author of the Bulgarian “ Hymn of Hate, 
which out-Huns the Huns as they were made articulate in 
Lissauer’s notorious production. 

A MONG the various pictures from German journals on 
this page we get a recent snapshot of the Kaiser—■ 
sure of his place in history as the infamous individual on 
whom rests the responsibility of having plunged the world 
into Armageddon. One of the Kaiser’s fitting henchmen 
is Major Reddemann, whom his countrymen—glorying in 
their national shame—have dubbed “ Prince of Hell, as 
inventor’of the,diabolical contrivance for using liquid fire in 
warfare." The "value of that contrivance he had demon¬ 
strated to the Kaiser years before that ruler, whose boast 
was of peace, declared war on civilisation. 


Anti-bomb dress of Germany 
naval divers at Ostend. 


Major Reddemann, German in¬ 
ventor of the use of liquid fire 



at Griesheim chemical factory near Frankfort, which was destroyed by a 
one of the largest munition factories in the world, is said to be equal to a 
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Airship that Searches the Sea for Submarines 



. 


On board a French dirigible, showing to the right and left the two 
motors and (above) the under-part of the envelope. 


In the fore-part of a French dirigible flying over the sea and approaching a vessel. Inset: Attending to necessary repai rs duri ng a flight 
—a mechanic mending the port motor while the airship is worked by the other one alone. 
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WAR-TIME 

Causes and 
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WAGES AND PRICES 

Effects of their Simultaneous Increase 


A MONG the classes which have 
“ made good” during the war our 
wage-earners must be set in the 
first place. They have done well for 
their country in the large numbers they 
have sent forth to fight its battles and in 
the many of these who have made the 
“ supreme sacrifice ” in its cause. And. 
on the other hand, those who have stayed 
and served the nation at home have 
themselves benefited by the greatly 

increased demand for labour. 

There has been a shortage of workers in 
all the country’s industries; for some 
four millions of men have been withdrawn 
from productive, and transferred to 
destructive work. The places of many of 
these in the lighter occupations have been 
filled by women workers. But returns 
show that to September last from the 
beginning of the war only 1,256,000 men 
had 1 been directly replaced by women. 
The number is probably larger now. but 
there is still a great shortage of labour in 
most of the principal industries. 

The lack of workers has been one main 
cause of the steady and substantial rise 
in the remuneration of labour. Month 
bv month the official Labour (,arctic 
has published records of increases of wages 
in most of the staple industries. Thus, 
the issues for September and October alone 
showed changes affecting no fewer than 
2,600,000 workpeople, who had iecei\ed 
increases aggregating ,£640,000 pci week, 
or at the rate of about 33 J millions of 
pounds per annum while between Jan¬ 
uary and the end of Octobei, 191/■ 
the changes in wages affected as many as 
4 795,000 workers, representing on an 
aggregate an increase of over 74 millions 
of pounds per annum—a very substantial 
transference of wealth from one class to 
another. 

Increased Incomes of Workers 

Many, workers have also enjoyed re¬ 
ductions of hours of labour as well as 
higher wages. Increases of wages, war 
bonuses, and earnings by overtime have 
raised the income of our wage-earners on 
the average more than 100 per cent., while 
i n many cases, in the engineering and allied 
industries, workers arc receiving weekly 
200 and even 300 per cent, more than the 
pre-war rates of pay. Cases have come 
before the courts in which it was shown 
that, where several members of a family 
were employed, ordinary workmen had 
/To to /12 a week coming in, in households 
where, before the war, the combined 
earnings were not more than a fifth of 
that amount. Quite recently, an Enfield 
munition worker, one of a number sum¬ 
moned for non-payment of income-tax, 
admitted that the earnings of himself and 
family amounted to £1,000 a year. Mere 
boys in their "teens” have been shown 
to be in receipt of £1 10s. and ,£3 per 
week. 

The better pay which the workers are 
receiving means a considerable increase 
in the cost of production of commodities, 
and this increase has, in the ordinary 
course, been transferred to the consumer 
in a steady rise of prices, and increased 
charges for transport, lighting, and other 
services. Such increases tend in turn to 


By JESSE QUAIL 

reduce the purchasing power of w-ages, 
and so equalise, or even nullify, the effects 
of their rise. 

In connection with the rise of prices 
during the war some exaggerated state¬ 
ments have been made. It has been said, 
for instance, that prices are now so high 
that the purchasing power of the sovereign 
has fallen to less than half. Statistics 
carefully gathered do not support this 
view. There has undoubtedly been a great 
increase in food and other prices, but not 
to the extent represented by alarmist 
writers. Figures given in the official 
" Labour Gazette ” for October, show 
that iu consequence of reductions under 
food control orders, and the cheapness 
of fruit and vegetables, a fall in the average 
excess over pre-war prices had taken place, 
from 106 per cent, in September, to 97 at 
the beginning of October. 

Analysis of Enhanced Prices 

It is also shown that by .substitution of 
certain food articles for others of equal 
dietetic value, the general percentage of 
increase in a working-class family, instead 
of 97. need only be 56—that is to say, they 
need not necessarily pay for food much 
more than half as much again as before the 
war. The analysis of prices further shows 
that, taking the items of cost ordinarily 
entering into workmen’s expenditure, in¬ 
cluding food, rent, clothing, and lighting, 
but excluding any advance due to taxation, 
the increase may he estimated at rather 
under 75 per cent. ; while, even if in¬ 
creased taxation be included, it is only 80 
per cent. This does not, of course, include 
income-tax, to which the wage-earning class 
contributes only a trifling amount. 

The writer knows middle-class families 
in which, by economy and careful study 
of food values, the-housekeeping budget 
has been kept down to not more than 
50 per cent, over that of peace times, yet 
without any member being actually 
stinted in food or other necessaries, or in 
reasonable comforts. It is to be feaied, 
however, that many families do not yet 
realise the need of household economy. 

Another method of computing the rise, 
of prices is by what are called index num¬ 
bers. A certain figure is selected to repre¬ 
sent the average price of commodities 
during a scries of normal years. This is 
the standard, or index number, and any 
change in the average value of the same 
commodities to-day is shown by a corre¬ 
sponding higher or lower figure. 

Tests by Index Numbers 

According to the computation usually 
adopted, 100 represents the price of 45 of 
the principal commodities, and the index 
number of these was 175*7 August and 
176-8 in September. But foodstuffs alone 
showed a decline of 21 in September, when 
their index was i6yi. Vegetable foods 
were actually lower in tha.t month than at 
any time since August, 1914, when their 
figure was 162-5. There w-as also a decline 
of 3" 1 in animal foods, but an increase in 
values of materials. 

As regards the purchasing power of the 
sovereign, if prices had doubled, cone- 
sponding to an index figure of 200, the 


pound sterling would be worth only 10s. 
But, although estimates vary, the most 
reliable figures, as quoted above, show 
that the rise in commodities generally has 
made an addition of no more titan two- 
tliirds to pre-war prices ; and this is 
equivalent to a reduction in the purchasing 
value of the sovereign to about 13s. 4d. 

The. causes of the present increased cost 
of articles of general consumption are 
various, though most of them centre in 
the war as the prime cause. Besides the 
rise in wages, already referred to, there is 
the stoppage cr diminution of supplies 
from abroad, due to the L 1 boat campaign, 
which has not yet been effectively coun¬ 
tered. Government action must also be 
held responsible for much of the dearness 
and difficulty experienced by householders 
in obtaining their supplies of ordinal \ 
commodities. The Government has com¬ 
mandeered the stocks of many ai tides 
with a view to ensure, first and foremost, 
the requirements of the Army and Navy, 
and has only” liberated the surplus, a 
little at a time, for public markets. This 
“ cornering ” of commodities by the 
Government is, beyond doubt, accountable 
for much temporary and-artificial,scarcity. 
Another cause is the Government s fixtuie 
of high maximum prices for certain com¬ 
modities, one result of which has been that 
prices which were previously below the 
maximum have everywhere risen to it. 
Some of the Food Controller s orders ha\ c 
also had the effect of withdrawing food 
supplies from the market. 

What is called “ profiteering ” has been 
a much less considerable factor in the rise ■ 
of prices than is generally supposed. A 
committee which investigated the subject 
some time ago found no evidence of any 
considerable prevalence of the practice; 
while both Lord Khondda, the present 
Food Controller, and his predecessor, 
Lord Devonport, have expressed then- 
disbelief in excessive profits existing to 
any extent. 

The Government as Profiteer 

Mr. Prothero, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, at a meeting held at Dar¬ 
lington in October, declared that "the 
charge of profiteering w-as absolutely 
absurd, both before and during the war ” 
—-a rather too sweeping statement, for 
there have been a few- flagrant cases dealt 
with by the law courts, though these, 
doubtless, are exceptional. On the other 
hand as a special tax now confiscates the 
bulk of all excess profits, the Government 
must be regarded as particeps crimims 
in any undue profiteering which takes 
place. 

Beyond all other causes of dearness, 
however, the chief one is the absolute and 
growing world scarcity of food products. 
All authorities agree that there has been 
a serious falling-off in the production of 
foodstuffs. The harvest has been a poor 
one in all the great producing countries, 
and the flocks and herds of the world are 
smaller than in previous years. Apart 
from the effects of the war, therefore, 
there is actual scarcity, and the war has 
made it more serious. Hence, strict 
economy in consumption has become a 
stern and imperative duty. 
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Forcing the Entrance to Palestine at Gaza 


British patrols entering Gaza. The key of the position was the hil! of A!i IVlanton, shown in the background at the right of the 
picture. The Turks fought stubbornly until their line of retreat was threatened, when they evacuated their positions hurriedly. 
The British entered Gaza from the west, after sharp fighting with Turkish snipers and machine-guns covering the retreat. 


After the capture of Gaza on November 7th, British Yeomanry constantly harried the Turks in their retreat, sometimes attacking 
superior forces of the enemy in pitched engagements. This drawing, made from an eye-witnes6’s account of the incident, shows 
a squadron of Yeomanry capturing two 5*9 in. howitzers after a brisk engagement with the escort. 
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American Engineers Aid the British Guards 


British Official Photographs 



i C $. 


One of the welcome “ huts ” at Cayeux, provided for the comfort 
and welfare of our soldiers on the western front. 


termen piace captured helmets on their heads, and 
themselves with flags, after capturing enemy trenches. 



gun captured by Highlanders during the Cambrai 
Left: Officers of the U.S.A. Railway Engineers. 


U.S-A. Railway Engineers in France. A large party of them were at work near Gouzeaucourt when the German counter-attack 
came. Changing tools for rifles, they helped the British Guards in what was for a time a difficult situation. 
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Industrious Eve in the Garden of England 


Tractor ploughing in a women’s farming competition near Maidstone. The aptitude of women for agricultural work was a discovery 
of the industrial revolution effected by the war, and their employment in farming will certainly become a feature of the national life. 


Women land workers setting out for the various competitive tests of 
efficiency held at Allington, near Maidstone, in 1917, 


A competitor in the pruning test, intent upon her job and uncon¬ 
scious of the pretty picture she made for the camera. 


Down the long avenuo of apple-trees : Spraying an orchard in the women’s agricultural competition near Maidstone. Right: Trouble 
with the tractor engine. Competence and quickness in effecting repairs to agricultural machinery was an important part of the training. 
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Honoured as the Bravest Amongst the Brave 


P IUY ME MICHAEL O'ROIKKE, V.C.. Canadian Infantry, for three 
days and nights worked unceasingly as a stretcher-bearer, bilngntg m 
wounded from an area subjected to severe slielilng and marliinc-flim lire, 
dressing them and getting them food and water 1 e /T 1 '®'' 
an absolute disregard for his own safety. going wherever 
to sueeour. and liis maenifleent courage and devotion in ^“^t jmtins His rescue 
work, in spite of exhaustion and the incessant hear > enemy lire of every 
tlfsorintion inquired nil ronks iiihI undoubtedi\ sfl'fd moil' 

‘‘ Ct'vrffm tacls Burma,,. V.C.. liide Brigade, when the advance 
of his com,.any in an attack was held up by a machine-gun tlnng at pm, - 
ldank range, ran forward alone, killed the gunner, and earned the g m to> 1n 
company’s objective, where he used it with great effect. thu> assuring t 
success of the advance. Later he charged forty Germans who ''ere entUadmg 
a neighbourin'* battalion, killed six of them, and captured thirty-one others. 

kSSnl Harold Mugford. Y.C.. Maehii,e-dun Corps, got ins gun 
into a verv forward position, where he dealt effectively with the t ir-nn m.i-'in-, 
tor n counter-attack. Though badly wounded, he occupied and secured a 
further new position, and remained with iiis gun, setting an example of most 
conspicuous courage. 



her medical training. She went fcto Serbia in April, 1915, and rendered 
devoted service during the typhus scourge. She was taken prisoner with lici 
staff at Krushevatz. and after suffering much hardship was released and sent 
borne. Later she went to the Dobruja, and accompanied the .Rumanian 
retreat with the Southern Slav l)i\ision. with which she remained until net 
return from Russia. The Crown Prince of Serbia eonierred upon her the 
Order of the White Eagle. She was the only woman who has received 
this honour. 


Sister Horothv A. Laughton. M.M.. Territorial force Nursing Service. >s a 
l,lighter of the lute Sir John Laughton, anil 1ms been nursing ,„ Jt ranee lor 
i'hrec \ ear-. She was in charge of a casualty clearing-station which was 
severely bombed bv the Bermans, and for her great courage and devotion was 
awarded the Military Medal, which was eonierred upon her by the King m 
pcr-crn Sister Dorotiiv Laughton has previously been mentioned in despatches. 



Sergt. 3. MOLYNEUX, V.C., 
Royal Fusiliers. 




Sergt. W. F. BURMAN, V.C., 
Rifle Brigade. 


Fte. CHARLES MELVIN, V.C., 
R. Highrs. (Black Watch). 



L.-Cpl. H. MUGFORD. V.C., 
Machine Gun Corps. 



Pte. F. G. DUNCOX, V.C., 
Worcestershire Regt. 



Dr. ELSIE INGLIS. 
Scottish Women’s Hospitals. 


Left to right : Pte. M. .J. O'ROURKE, V.C., Canadian Infantry : Sergt. J. OCKENDEN, Sister DOROTHY LAUGHTON, 
V C Royal Dublin Fusiliers ; Pte. W. H. BUTLER, V.C., West Yorkshire Regt. ; M.M., T.F. Nursing Service. 

■’ Cpl. E. A. EGERTON, V.C., Sherwood Foresters. 



Sergt. JOSEPH LISTER, V.C., 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


Pte. ALBERT HALTON. V.C., 
K.O.R. Lancashire Regt. 


Pte. ARTHUR HUTT. V.C., 
Royal Warwickshire Regt. 


L.-Cpl. W. H. HEWITT. V.C., 
South African Infantry. 



Cpl. FILIP KONOWAL. V.C., 
Canadian Infantry. 




rapt. J. W. HART, M.C. and 
Bar. F.W. Surrey Regt. 


Coy.-S.-M. ROBERT HANNA, 
V.C.. Vancouver Regt. 


Cpl. E. SHOTTER. M.M. and Cpl. R. FOWLER, D.C.M., 
Bar. R.G.A. Killed. Border Regt. 


Capt. J. F. McG. SLOAN, M.C. 
and Bar, R.A.M.C. 
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RECORDS OF THE UEUIMEXTS-UII 
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"Y war hero is 
not Sir Doug- 
1 a s Haig, 
great as have been 
his services to our 
country, nor is it Sir 
Julian Byug, nor Sir 
Herbert Plumer, nor 
the late Sir Stanley 
Maude. It is not even 
Michael O’Leary, or the Australian Jacka, 
or Drummer Ritchie, or any of the other 
brave men who have won the Victoria 
Cross. It is Lieut. Henry Webber, of the 
South Lancashires. 

On July a8th, 1916, the following 
appeared 'in the obituary columns of the 
" Times” : “ Webber.—Killed in action, 
on July 21st, Henry Webber, of Horlcy, 
Surrey, J.P. for the county of Surrey, 
lieutenant, South Lancashire Regt., aged 
08 years.” Many doubtless thought, on 
reading this/that the compositor had for 
once made a mistake and had put 08 in 
error, perhaps, for 38 or 48. But it was 
not so. Henry Webber was killed in 
action when 68 years of age. Just before 
his end he wrote : " Well, here I am in the 
thick of it, very fit and well, very happy, 
.and liking my work.” 

Apart from any personal interest, how¬ 
ever, this tells a little of the doings-of the 
South Lancashires. On July 1st the 
Battle of the Somme opened, and on the 
12th Webber wrote : 1 ‘ We have been 
absolutely in the thickest part of it, and 
the regiment has received the special 
thanks of the general for the work it has 
done.” It then went to the rear for a 
five days’ rest, after which it was fighting 
again, and it was evidently in this, further- 
fighting that this old soldier was killed. 

Battle of the Somme 

In the same week, quite possibly on the 
same day, there was another death in the 
ranks of the South Lancashires, which 
aroused a good deal of interest: Lieut. 
R. G. Garvin, the only son of tire editor 
of the “ Observer,” was twenty years old, 
and had shown marked intellectual gifts, 
when he fell. He was in command of his 
company at the time, and was killed 
while directing its movements in a 
hazardous Operation. 

From these and other isolated bits of 
information we know that the South 
Lancashires were engaged in the Battle of 
the Somme, both in the early fury of July 
and in its later stages. It was also in the 
fighting of 1917. More than once the 
Commander-in-Chief has mentioned in 
Iris short despatches the gallantry of 
Lancashire troops, and among these we 
know the South Lancashires to have been. 
In July it was announced that one of 
them, Private John Rcaditt, had been 
awarded the Victoria Cross for acts of 
bravery which had enabled his battalion 
to maintain its position at a most critical 
time,.and a number of other honours bore 
concurrent testimony to the activities of 
this particular regiment. But as regards 
its different battalions. Regulars, Terri-' 
torials, and Service, wo know nothing as 
to dates and places. 

Earlier in the war it was different. 
While the 1st Battalion remained in India, 
the 2nd went to the front, as part of the 
3rd Division, at the very first, and on 
Monday, August 24th, 1914, it was holding 
back the German advance a little to the 
south of Monk, an action which cost it 


U A X C A S H I R K S 

several hundred men. On the next day the neck of that ill-omened peninsula 


In the attack made on Chunuk Bair, on v 
August yth, the Lancashires were in ff 


the battalion performed a similar task 
and again incurred serious losses. 

With the rest of the British forces, the reserve ; but when a fresh one was 
South Lancashires retreated almost to planned for the following day, thev were 
Paris, and then advanced to the Aisne, in General Cox’s column of assault. They 
which they crossed near Condo. After made their way up the ridge for some 
some fighting there, the men found them- distance, in spite of determined opposi- 
selves transferred to Flanders. In tion, but their great effort was on the gth. 
October they were fighting around La On that day the attack was renewed. 
Bassee, and on the 24th their brigade, With some Indian troops by their side, 
the 7th, had a particularly bad time. At the South Lancashires won the coveted 
the end of the month they were relieved crest, and could see far beneath them the 
by the Indian troops. During the winter waters of the Hellespont, and even the 
they, like other units, alternated weeks Asiatic shore, along which motors were 
in wet and muddy trenches with days in bringing supplies to the lighters, 
billets behind the lines. ' 

In the assault on Neuve Chapellc in Gallipoli 

March, 1915. the South Lancashires took The sequel is one of the few things to 
no part, but they continued their every- which the word "tragedy” can really be 
day work, digging, patrolling, watching, applied. The plan was for another 
firing, and all the other incidentals of column to join them there ; but this, 
trench warfare ; and so did two Terri- owing to the darkness and the awful 
torial battalions of the regiment, which country, lost its way. They waited for 


(Gate anti Poltien, ' 

OFFICERS OF THE SOUTH LANCASHIRE REGIMENT.—Back row (left to right): Sec.- 
Licuts. R. It. Oeilsyy, I.. M. Dean, .1. O. Cocking, H. West, R. Young, ami .1. E. Goodwin. Middle 
row': Lieut, .1. L. HadUeld, Lieut. H. II. TImson, Sec.-Lieut. R, 13. Paul, Sec.-Lieut, A. A. Nimmo, 
Sec.-Lieut. IV. II. E, Holland, Sec.-Lieut. L. E. Tanton. Seated : Capt. A. 0. Wallis, Capt. M. L. It. 
Gould, Lieut.-Col. It. Bates (commanding officer). Major A. it. Schultz (adjutant), Capt. C. W. 
Stephenson, Capt. J. A. Crowe. On ground : Sec.-Lieut. W. Dickiusou and Lieut. T. M. Donald. 


were at the front early in 1915. These 
were the 4th from Warrington and the 
5th from St. Helens, and from each men 
were rewarded for acts of special bravery 
about this time. 

On the opening day of the Battle of Loos 
September 25th, the South Lancashires 
fought in a smaller battle, one subsidiary 
to the big one. This was at Hooge. At 
4.30 in the morning their division 
attacked and seized , a.. ridge. This 
success, temporary though it was, caused 
the Germans to hurry up reserves there, 
instead of sending them to Loos, and 
having brought about this, our men gave 
up much of the ground they had taken. 

The South Lancashire Regiment, mean¬ 
while, was contributing battalions to the 
New Army, and some time in 1913 one of, 
these, the 6th, went out to Gallipoli. They 
were sent to help the Anzacs, and were in 
the fights of August, oiir last desperate 
attempts to throttle the Turks holding 


it, but in vain. To quote from Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s despatch, instead there came 
suddenly a salvo of heavy shell. The 
Turkish leader was quick to seize his 
chance. He rallied his troops, and a 
counter-charge drove our handful of 
Lancashires and Gurkhas over the crest. 

The South Lancashire Regiment, the old 
40th and 82nd of the Line, took part in 
the conquest of Canada, and suffered 
terribly in San Domingo in 1793. The 
1st Battalion was under Abercromby in 
Egypt in iSoi, and in South America in 
1807, while the 2nd shared in the attack 
on Copenhagen in the same year. In the 
Peninsular War both battalions won 
splendid reputations. The 1st Battalion 
was in the. squares of Waterloo, and in 
1841 in Afghanistan ; the 2nd was in M 
India during the Mutiny. The 1st won A 
a great name in South Africa in 1900, « 
especially during the battles for the Relief 
of Ladysmith. a. w. h. a 
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Sdftor's 

u st rated.. Outlook 


IT has been contended in these columns 

* more than once that the world had 
been given long and repeated warnings of 

. the maleficent drift of German foreign 
policy, but heeded them not. Not a little 
remarkable in this connection is the 
way in which German spokesmen took 
Americans into their confidence. Admiral 
von Goetzen's statement in 1898 to 
Admiral Dewey that Germany would 
commence its “ great . war ” in about 
fifteen years from that date was quoted 
recently. To it may be added the 
revelation of what happened to the 
record of the interview Dr. William 13 . 
Hale had with the Kaiser in Norwegian 
waters in 1908. Dr. Hale was then 
literary editor of the ” New York Times." 
The Kaiser, in addition to predicting a 
world-war, referred to Great • Britain in 
terms which, in Dr. Hale’s opinion, 
would, if published, have “ caused an 
Anglo-German war in twenty-four hours,” 
and he congratulated himself upon having 
successfully sown the seeds of sedition 
. in India. 

IN 190S, however, Germany had not 

* completed her preparations for world- 
dominion. So the “ interview ” was 
suppressed, not only so far as the " New 
York Times " was concerned, but again, 
when it had been prepared for publication 
in the " Century Magazine.” Within a 
few weeks of granting the interview to 
Dr. Hale, the Kaiser, his cunning for the 
nonce getting the better of his malice 
against Great Britain, was found talking 
to another newspaper correspondent. 
This time he said : “ My heart is set 
upon peace, and it is one of my dearest 
wishes to live on the. best of terms with 
England.” It was not for nothing that 
the German Emperor was compared to 
Caligula. 

“Murder Most Foul” 

'IATHEN tl ic representatives of the 
* ' nations assemble for the final settle¬ 
ment of the Great War there will be laid 
1 before the representatives of Germany 
affidavits, photographs, and other legal 
proofs that make the German atrocities 
in Belgium and France to be far better 
established than the . scalpings of the ■ 
Sioux Indians, the murders in the Black 
- Hole of Calcutta, or the crimes of the 
Spanish Inquisition ” These words form 
the -burden of an address delivered at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, by Dr. 
Newell Dwight HilliS, who spent July and 
August in the areas devastated by the 
Huns. Dr. Hillis is one of the great 
pulpit rorces in the United States, and 
deservedly so, and his testimony, sup¬ 
ported as it is by hard, irrefragable facts, 
has had not a little to do with the support 
given to President Wilson by the best of. 
the Americans of German birth. The 
address, which is entitled,” Murder Most 
Foul.” may be obtained free at any of 
the shops or bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son. A better corrective, to the 
cloistered^ “ gloom ” of pur own Dean 
Inge could hardly be suggested. It is a 
clarion call to ‘ civilisation against the 
hordes of the modern Antichrist, and 
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reminds one that in practical' atheism 
modern Germany and revolutionary 
Russia have found a bridge—or, perhaps, 
one has found it for the other. 

Fiendish Ingenuity 

A S it was on the Somme, so has it been 
on the Aisnc, the German, when 
forced into retreat, has devoted devilish 
cunning to the devising of murder traps 
for those who have driven him to with¬ 
drawal from territory he has polluted. 
Here are some of the devices which an 
American correspondent noted as being 
left behind by the enemy when he was 
forced to retire on the Aisne : 

An innocent-looking book:on a table, which 
would detonate a charge if touched; 

Coal in buckets mixed with high explosive ; 
Telephone wires connected with hidden 
mines; 

Chair to blow up if sat upon ; 

Fuses in chimneys of abandoned houses to 
explode concealed mines; 

Picture askew on the wall so that the 
putting of it straight will cause explosion ; 
Wells infected with glanders virus. 

The stage of culture reached by the 
Germans of the twentieth century seems 
to be just about that attributed to the 
devil in mediaeval times. 

IN another part of the same paper in 
* which I saw this list of dastardly 
tricks practised by a people who know 
not decency, whether in victory or defeat, 
I came also upon the following puerile 
statement made by a German writer on 
the death of the great French sculptor 
Rodin : " Rodin, like Shakespeare and 
Michelangelo, belongs to us Germans, 
for our claim on every great art creator is 
one we will never allow anyone to 
question.” Here we have the infant's 
claim to possession of anything that it is 
shown for its amusement—its “ Mine, 
mine 1 ” when that. thing is removed. I 
am reminded of the claim put forth in all 
(Teuton) soberness over half a century 
ago that ” Shakespeare's soul was meant 
for Germany, but an east wind blowing 
at the time carried it to England,” It 
was a British- correspondent in France 
who. summed up. the German of to-day as 
half devil and half child—the devil must 
be destroyed and the child tutored. 

“Nice, Clean Fighters!” 

W RITING home to.a friend at Horn-, 
castle, Lincolnshire, a soldier says : 
" We heard quite a characteristic story 
of the Germans the other day, from a man 
who had just come back from one of the 
ruined villages on the French front. 
When the English got into the village they 
hunted round lor anything living in the 
ruins.' In the remains of a.church they 
heard a cat howling most fearfully. E'our 
of. our men went in to see what it was, 
and found that the brutes had placed a 
cat on' one of the crucifixes of the church. 
One of the men cut the wire which tied it 
on, and the whole four were blown to 
atoms, as the wire was connected to a 
mine. Nice, clean fighters, aren’t they ?” 


IT was a happy idea on the pajt of the 
* “ Star ” to initiate a shilling Christ¬ 

mas Comforts Fund on behalf of the men 
on the barrage—i.e., the London anti¬ 
aircraft 1 defences. The immediate re¬ 
sponse of the public, represented by a 
subscription within a few days of 63,099 
shillings, speaks eloquently of general 
appreciation. The starting of this fund 
lias made the public familiar with the 
conditions of onerous and exacting and 
dangerous work most cheerfully and ably 
done. To those who desire a closer 
knowledge of the work and training of the 
Royal Flying Corps and its kindred 
organisation, the Royal Naval Air Service, 

I gladly draw attention to two very 
handsomely produced volumes, published 
respectively by the authority of the 
R.F.C. and the Admiralty, and issued at 
2s. 6d. net by the ” Illustrated London 
News.” Lord Hugh Cecil describes the 
work of the R.F.C. and Sir Eric Geddes, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, that of 
the R.N.A.S. Each volume is illustrated 
in photogravure very fully, with a careful 
view to instruct as well as interest. By, 
the way. I.am glad to see that the shilling 
booklet, " Our King and Queen in the 
Great War,” to which I drew attention a ■ 
week ago, is meeting with that widespread 
appreciation it so thoroughly deserves. 

The Navy that Flies 

VAIONDERFUL, heroic, sometimes 
' ' tragic,' are the stories that lie 
behind the brief summaries of the official 
” Aviation reports ” which, we get in the 
daily papers. War correspondents are 
occasionally able to amplify these tabloid 
statements with some particulars. T'or 
the most part, however, we are left to 
imagine the details of doings summed up 
in a word of two of the official reports. 
Mr. Edgar C. Middleton, who has himself 
been a pilot, lias written a fascinating 
volume • which will at least serve to 
quicken the imagination of the readers 
of the briei ‘ officials.” It is entitled 
” Glorious Exploits of the Air ” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, 3s. 6d. net), and gives brief, 
Hying glimpses of 'some of the amazing 
deeds of the men in that service which he 
terms the Navy that flies. Altogether it is 
a volume which I can cordially commend 
to the notice of all readers who wish 
to learn more about “ the new Navy ” 
of the air. 

M R. JOHN S. MARGER 1 SON, who 
has recently set forth 'some more 
talcs of the Navy Trade in a capital little 
volume entitled “Periscope and Pro¬ 
peller ” (C. Arthur Pearson, is. 3d. net), 
and whose narratives of soldiers' and 
sailors’ actual expcrien'ces will be remem¬ 
bered by readers of The War Illus¬ 
trated, has completed a striking new 
series of papers which commence in this 
issue. These papers deal in a very graphic 
fashion with life in various branches of 
the Services, and will, I think, go far to 
justify the reviewer of one of Mr. 
Margerison’s books who compared his 
Work with that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


j. a. pc 
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OUH OHSUHVATIOS l’OST 


• SOM E L E T T E R S F R O M A PADRE 
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O NE of mv small accomplishments is 
making tidy parcels, and 1 have 
been called upon to exhibit my deftness 
in this respect rather olten lately. One 
occasion lingers in my mind because ot 
the articles which I was asked to pack 
properly lor transmission to a soldier in 
France. They were a circular tin of 
cigarettes, a tin of shaving-soap and a 
toothbrush, a small powder-puff in an 
antimony box, with a toilet preparation 
called poudte d'arnoxtv, two packets of 
trench vermin-killer, a box of dates, a 
copy of Palgrave’s " Golden Ireasury of 
Songs and Lyrics,” and a closed envelope 
containing a photograph and. 1 assume, a 
letter. She stood by my side while I 
arranged the articles, and smiled mistily 
at mv glance of inquiry at the powder and 
powder-puff. ' It’s a pretty name, she 
said referring to the powder, " and its 
nice after shaving. His skin's so tender." 
And she ran away for a minute—to cry, I 
am sure. 


'W T 
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T was a pukka little parcel when I had 
finished with it, though I say it as 
shouldn't, and I wish I knew the man to 
whom it was sent. As I made up the 
parcel for him, I thought the various 
articles in it told much about his character. 
The shaving-soap and the toothbrush 
were necessaries to an English lad, 
fastidious about his bodily cleanliness. 
The powder and puff for his tender skin 
suggested a proper liking for little luxuries 
in normal times, and perhaps the touch of 
dandiness that is so right and delightful 
in very young manhood. The closed 
envelope was filled with sentiment. The 
book indicated an instinctive enjoyment 
of good expression ot the genius of his 
race. 


the human factor in the war his book is as 
encouraging as it is absorbing ; ior in a 
long war the human factor is the chief 
factor, and he is able to give pictures from 
life of a healthy Army, a contented Army, 
and a winning Army. 

r E have the best-was'hed Army that 
ever took the field,” is one of his 
remarks, and I think at once of that 
shaving-soap and toothbrush that 
packed up tor one artilleryman. He met 
some of our men coming out of the 
trenches after spending several days there 
in wet which had reduced them to an 
awful condition. One platoon was headed 
by a young officer from Manchester, an 
exceptionally strong man, yet so exhausted 
that he could hardly drag his feet along. 
His face was wreathed in smiles. The 
padre looked at the mud on his tunic and 
then at his face, which might just have 
come out of a bath-room. “ You man¬ 
aged to get a shave ? ” the padre said. 
” Yes ; 1 was expecting visitors ! ” the 
officer replied, and roared at the absurdity 
of the idea of receiving, daintilv-dressed 
ladies in such a hole. The padre saw the 
regiment next day ; there was a smile on 
every face, but not a hair nor a speck of 
dirt ; every particle of trench mire had 
gone from their clothing and boots, and 
yet they had to return to the trenches at 
night to dig till daylight. However our 
Army may rank in respect of godliness, 
it is first in the world in respect of 
cleanliness. 


H OW does it stand in respect of godli¬ 
ness ? Mr. Tiplady says a good 
deal about the British soldier’s religion 
and morals, and his considered opinion is 
that Christ stands behind all his moral 


O UR natural curiosity about the manner 
of life of the men of our Army is 
insatiable, and on many aspects ot it the 
brilliant war correspondents to whom we 
are grateful for so much have neither 
time nor space to dwell. We can only 
learn something about these from the 
letters written home by observant men 
which find their way into print : a 
number very large already and of quality 
truly wonderful. I read avidly all that 
comes my way. whether in the columns of 
newspapers or between boards as books. 
And one volume, lent to me a day or two 
ago, has told me a good deal about the 
fellows to the young soldier for whom I 
tied up that parcel si carefully under 
his sweetheart's watching, humid eyes. 

T HE Kitten in the Crater ” (Kelly) 
is a collection of letters on life 
and thought at the front, written 
quickly in odd moments and in re¬ 
sponse to some direct motion of the 
soul, by the Rev. Thomas Tiplady, a 
Chaplain to the Forces, attached, I 
presume,to the ,56th Division of London 
Territorials, to the officers and men of 
which the book is dedicated. The period 
covered is between March 7th and 
December 31st. 1916, and the one word 
|j " Somme " will serve to suggest the 
magnitude ot the events of which the 
vi padre was a witness. Of the events 
jt themselves, their purpose and their scope, 
V he tells us nothing, for they were not his 
y . subject. Of the men who took part in 
y them he tells us much, and as a study of 
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W E reproduce this week, from the “ Nortn 
Carolina Gazette.” the first and the two 
eoaritutin? stanzas of a stirring variant, by .1 mitre 
Stephen 0 Brairaw, of the famous war song “ \Ye 
Are Com.ng, Father Abraham.” which wan a slogan 
ot the Federal Army m the American Civil War. 
The authentic note of an iron purpose rings 
through the whole poem. 

YY/E are coming, Mother England, we are 
coming millions strong. 

Hands across the sea are reaching, gripped to rid 
the world of wrong ; 

We are coming, stricken Belgium, there with you 
to fare the foe. 

Pledged to make the haughty Prussian pay in 
full for all your woe. 

We are coming, men of Europe, we are coming 
millions stron^. 

There to stay and ne’er to falter, tho’ the fight 
be hard and long. 

“To the end” shall be our slogan—for the 
world it SHALL be free. 

And the evil power of despots crushed at last on 
land and sea. 

Hohenzollerns, Hapsburgs, hearken to the fast 
approaching beat 

Of the footsteps of a nation that has never known 
defeat. 

Clad in armour of the righteous, caring naught 
for German might. 

We are coming, we are coming, there to win or 
die for right. 
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and religious thinking, behind his entire ft 
tile, influencing it mildly yet very strongly. A 
There is not a man in the Army, he says, H 
who could be induced by any considera¬ 
tion whatever to fire a shot at one of the 
wayside Calvaries which impress.them all 
so much ; they -represent Cluist, ” the 
white Man,” their Man. And in a letter 
on ” Tommy's Morals,” he sets the 
British soldier's courage, fortitude, cheer¬ 
fulness, self-denial, generosity, honesty, 
loyalty, obedience, torgiving spirit, and 
love ot duty and home and country before 
us. and asks confidently lor our answer 
that these things are worth at least as 
much as the negative virtues that pass 
current for ’* morality ” at home—to wit, 
abstention lrom sexual immorality, 
drunkenness, and swearing. 


F URTHER, with regard to these, Mr. 

Tiplady declares that ii there are 
fewer strict teetotallers in the Army in 
France than in civil lile, there arc also 
fewer drunkards ; that in the trenches 
there is no possibility of immorality, and 
that in the villages where the men rest 
when out of the trenches he has never 
seen or heard of any misconduct ; and 
that with regard to “ bad ” language, 
much ot it is not morally bad at all, but 
merely misuse of words, the excision ol 
five or six words from the Army vocabul¬ 
ary would remove almost the entire cause 
of complaint lrom fastidious critics who, 
pending the performance of that im¬ 
probable operation, might find some 
comfort in the reflection that the men use 
the words as a rule without the slightest 
thought of their meaning. 

A BOUT his sentiment and his high 
spirits there are many most 
illuminating remarks. “ Day and night 
these soldiers dream of home. There is 
not a man in the Army who dare sing 
“ Home, Sweet Home,” and not one who 
dare play it on a gramophone. The men 
could not stand it, and no one dare try 
them with it.” Few things are more 
poignant and pregnant with suggestion 
than that. And, on the other hand, the 
merriment which overflows from them is 
their compensation for the hardships and 
dangers they undergo. “ Even to the 
trenches, or to battle they set off from 
their billets with shouting and laughter,” 
not a little to the concern of some people 
at home, who tear that it shows reckless¬ 
ness and failure to realise the possibility 
of being suddenly swept into eternity. 


M R. TIPLADY takes another view, 
which 1 much prefer. •* Who else 
have such a right to laugh and be care¬ 
less ? Have they not ottered their all— 
laying it upon the altar ? There is hardly 
a boy ever goes into battle who does not 
beforehand give his mother s address to a 
chum They have seen and heard too 
much not to meditate seiiously on the 
nearness and meaning of death. Yet 
they set out to meet it laughing. And 
why not ? Is God so very terrible ? He 
is not some pitiless monster of righteous- 
ness. He is a Father. And may not a U 
child rush into a father’s room with 
shouting and laughter ? 1 think our V 

soldiers' laughter is due to a deeper faith JJ 
than ours. They know the truth, and 
the truth has made them free.” U 

C. M. 

— '- eaa-aaa-ii 
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A PICTURE-RECORD of Events by Land, Sea and Air. Edited by J. A, HAMMERTON 



POMPOSITY MADE PRISONER.—British soldier bringing in a German officer who, with ridiculous attempt at dignity, resents thesurpriss 
attack wh?ch sends him a captive on his way to the “ cages ” behind the British lines. In one case not only were the commander’s manners 
bad, but the language he used, especially when he saw the British cavalry going up, was, Mr. Perry Robinson tells us, “ shockina.” 
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CHAPTERS FR OM THE INNER HISTORT OF THE WA R 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT KUT 


T HE most tragic thing about the 
tragedy of Kut is that Sir Charles 
Tovvnshend and the heroic 6th 
Division might have been saved. There 
was one moment when the road to Kut 
lay open and undefended. I propose to 
relate and to examine here the story of 
that unfortunate failure. 

Sir Charles Townshend was shut up in 
Kut on December 4th, 1915, with about 
9,500 effective troops,- 3,500 followers, 
and 1,500 sick and wounded. The Tigris 
Corps, which included units brought from 
France and Egypt, was hastily formed to 
relieve him. General Aylmer was in com¬ 
mand of the Tigris Corps, and General 
Gorringe was his Chief of Staff. 

The Turks had six fortified positions 
astride the Tigris below Kut. The 
advance of the relieving force began on 
January 4th, 1916, and two days later 
an attack was made on the Turkish 
positions at Sheikh Saad, about forty-five 
miles by water from Kut. General Young- 
husband was in immediate command, and 
he attacked on the left bank on January 
6th and 7U1. His attempts to outflank 
the enemy failed, and our casualties 
amounted to 4,262, including 133 British 
officers. The Turks voluntarily aban¬ 
doned their position on January 9th, and 
retired ten miles upstream to the Wadi. 

The attack on the Wadi was made on 
January 13th. General Kemball made a 
frontal advance, while Younghusband, 
with the bulk of our forces, attempted 
a wide turning movement. Younghusband 
was held up, and Kemball’s force, moving 
forward under a murderous fire, could 
not get to close quarters. We had 1 ,600- 
casualties, including forty British officers. 
During.the night the Turks retired to the 
Umm-el-Hannah defile. 

Three Unhappy Battles 

The 7th Division. under Younghusband, 
^attacked Umm-el-Hannah on January 
2 tst, the 3rd Division, under General 
Kearv, together with artillery, co-operat¬ 
ing on the right bank. A splendid 
battalion of the Black Watch, brigaded 
with two Indian battalions, carried the 
first line of the enemy trenches, but was 
driven out. The weather was shocking 
and the battlefield a swamp. Our casual¬ 
ties numbered 2,741, including 78 British 
officers, and Kut was still over thirty 
miles away by the winding river route. 

In these three unhappy battles, the 
very names of which are hardly known 
to the bulk of the British public, we 
suffered 8,606 casualties, including 251 
British officers. There can be no doubt that 
the Turks played with ns. They took a 
heavy toll of our unfortunate men, who 
were advancing over heavy open ground 
with inadequate artillery preparation, 
ar.d in one instance with no artillery 
protection at all. Having mown down 
our troops, they retired comfortably after 
dark. The whole .story of these battles, 
and of the men who directed them, must 
be told some day. Sheikh Sa,ad repre¬ 
sented the biggest losses the British have 
sustained in any battle we have ever 
fought in Asia, and it is explicitly stated 
in the Mesopotamia Report that it was 
fought against orders. 

General Aylmer then looked about for 
an alternative scheme for relieving Kut. 
The very last Turkish positions were 


By Lovat Fraser 

known as the Es Sinn line, and they 
stretched for many miles astride the 
Tigris at distances varying between six 
to ten miles from the besieged town. The 
right flank rested on a tributary water¬ 
course called the Shatt-al-Hai; and its 
keypoint was the formidable Dujailah 
Redoubt, five miles south of the Tigris. 
A couple of miles to the north of the 
Dujailah was a smaller redoubt called 
Sinn Aftar. 

Attack on Dujailah 

From the very beginning the story of 
the attack on the Dujailah Redoubt is 
enveloped in vagueness and uncertainty. 
It is an established fact that owing to the 
lack of water the Turks were in the habit 
of only manning the redoubt by day, and 
at nightfall most of the troops retired to 
the Tigris, while others fell back to small 
camps some distance in the rear. General 
Gorringe, the Chief of Staff, told the 
Mesopotamia Commission that he was 
aware that the redoubt was almost empty 
at night. In fact, the whole basis of the 
scheme of the attack seems to have been 
that if a force could be marched across the 
desert under cover of darkness it might 
have seized the redoubt before the bulk 
of the Turks could arrive. So clearly was 
this the case that the Vincent-Bingley 
medical report actually states that the 
original intention was to use the redoubt 
after capture as a " place to collect the 
wounded ” ! On the other hand. General 
Aylmer, who was in chief command, 
informed the Commission that he “ knew 
nothing of the short water supply and 
consequent weakness of the garrison.” 
Small wonder that the Commission 
describes this statement as " bewildering.” 

Whatever the reasons, the plan of the 
operation was simple enough. Young¬ 
husband on the left bank was to keep the 
enemy busy in front of Umm-el-Hannah. 
Two columns were to be assembled on the 
other side of the river after dark, and were 
to march fourteen miles across the desert 
to the Es Sinn line. Halfway on the 
march, Keary, with the right column, was 
to diverge and get before the Sinn Aftar 
Redoubt by daybreak. 

“Odds Against Success’’ 

Kemball was to go on by a rather cir¬ 
cuitous route with four brigades and 
tackle the Dujailah Redoubt in front and 
flank, while the cavalry brigade was to 
work round the right flank of the whole 
Es Sinn line. If the plan had sticceeded, 
the redoubt would have been carried, the 
line would have been pierced, and Avlmer 
would undoubtedly' have been shaking 
hands with Townshend by nightfall. 

But General Neville Lyttelton, who has 
analysed the plan, holds that " the odds 
against success were high.” He quotes 
Kemball as saying that when Wolseley 
made a night march to attack Tel-el-Kebir 
in 1882, he only had to cover three and a 
half miles with 13,000 men, and he allowed 
them three and a half hours to complete 
the march. Aylmer, with a “ scratch " 
army of 20,000 men, planned to march 
fourteen miles in the dark in nine- hours, 
and Kemball contends that too much 
was expected of the troops. 


Some of the forces were late in arriving 
at the rendezvous on the night of March 
7th, 1916, and instead of starting at 
9 o’clock the column did not move off 
until 10.22. One division lost its way', 
and the men were so tired that they fell 
asleep at the halts. Kearv’s column was 
in position before Sinn Aftar at 5.30 a.m., 
and the surprise was complete. Kemball’s 
column, which had farther to go, was 
1,500 yards short of the Dujailah at 
6.30 a.m. 

Even then the plan might have suc¬ 
ceeded. Gorringe says that “ energetic 
and bold action ” on the part of Kemball 
would have forestalled the enemy in 
his attempts to reinforce the Dujailah. 
and, after having sifted a good deal 
of oral and written testimony furnished 
by men who were present, I hold that 
Gorringe is right. This is also the 
opinion of General Lake, the Comnvauder- 
in-Chief, as stated in his despatch. If 
Kemball had pushed straight through, 
the Dujailah would have fallen at once, 
and Kut would have been saved. When 
one of his brigades lay down only five 
hundred yards from the redoubt they 
could see the Turks running to man it. 

Yet it is understood that Kemball’s 
explanation has been accepted, and 
nothing in this discussion must be held 
to suggest that because he did not in¬ 
stantly attack he is therefore blame¬ 
worthy. ■ Lake’s despatch says that 
” time was lost by waiting for the guns 
to register and to carry out reconnais¬ 
sances.” 

On the Edge of Success 

Most of the statements I have seen 
declare that Aylmer’s orders distinctly 
were that no attack was to be made 
without artillery preparation, and that 
Kemball adhered to his instructions. 
It is at this point that I, like the Com¬ 
mission, grow bewildered, for Aylmer's 
headquarters were only two miles behind. 
If the way was clear, why were nearly 
three hours wasted over the guns ? 

Kemball eventually attacked at about 
9 a.m., and, though he was supported by 
Keary, his men could not reach the 
redoubt. One of Kemball's contentions, 
by the way, is that when .Keary’s column 
saw at daybreak that the Dujailah was 
empty, they should have been put in at 
once, and I think this is sound. At 5.15 
in the afternoon the attack on the Dujailah 
was renewed, and this time some of the 
battalions, including one or more of 
Keary’s, actually stormed the redoubt 
and stayed there fifteen minutes. They 
were then driven out by a heavy counter¬ 
attack, accompanied by strong shrapnel 
tire, but one who was there has said : 
” Another 500 men in support, and we 
should have held it.” Why were they not 
forthcoming ? I do not know. Our 
losses were 470 killed and 2,877 wounded 
and missing. 

The troops remained before the Es Sinn 
lines all that night, and Aylmer ordered 
a withdrawal at daybreak on March 9th 
owing to lack of water. Kemball wanted 
to attack again, and said he had enough 
water for his own men, but permission 
was refused. Aylmer was recalled on 
March 12th, and Gorringe succeeded him. 
There was never afterwards any real 
chance of relieving Kut, and Townshend 
surrendered on April 29th, 1916. 
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When Winter Whitens All the Western Front 


A despatch-rider ploughing his way over the trackless winter waste, and (right) a motor-car barred from further 
progress to the front by the soft but impervious snow lying axle-deep upon the road. 


Heavy going. 


A regimental cook at work in circumstances of elementaf simplicity saves himself the trouble of fetching water by filling his kettle with 
snow. Right: A wiring-party passing a heavy gun when going out to strengthen positions in the neighbourhood of Arras. 


British Official Photographs 


“What’s up now ” The dog, a regimental pet accustomed to go into the trenches every night, was photographed just as he caught 
sight of a lorry starting without him. Right; A trusty and reliable dog left on guard over his master's rifle and kit. 
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Ingenuity & Industry in the West & the East 


Desert outpost on the Palestine front where the man on duty is Qoofa,one of the ancient Tigris boats modernised with improvised 
provided with a novel shelter fron> the sun- (French official.) paddle-wheels by British men of the Royal Flying Corps. 


Table laid as a “ booby trap ” by the Turks at Qaza. Had anyone attempted to Native carrying a curious shrine at the summit of 
partake a mine would have exploded. (British official photograph.) a pass in Mesopotamia. (British official.) 



Annamites with the French in Flanders have 
erected this gateway to their camp. (French.) 


Overlooking ammunition for use during the advance on Jerusalem. The “ dump n 
was well protected by a belt of cactus more formidable than barbed-wire* 
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Bearers of Burdens on Many Fields of War 


Albanian women bringing in goodly bundles of brushwood for the Armoured car, with a machine-gun turret, used on the Italian front. 

camouflaging of the guns on the Balkan front. Itcarriesforward “ cutters ” forgetting through wire entanglements. 


British Yeomanry soldier standing in the entrance of a typical Men of a British Yeomanry regiment removing an “ officers’ mess ” 
house of one of the sheikhs of Southern Palestine. in Palestine. It consisted of mere shading-screens of plaited straw. 


Articles made by men of the 1st R.N.D. interned at Groningen, Feeding his useful pets. Italian naval officer giving maize to hip 
Holland, recently on exhibition for sale in the City of London. carrier pigeons, which have proved of valuable war service. 
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Guns That Thunder for the Freedom of France 



Battery of French guns on the Rheims sector, which has been 
engaged against recent enemy activity. (French official.) 


Masterpiece of French artillery in the Somme region, splashed and daubed with various colours to camouflage it from enemy observ¬ 
ation. (French official photograph.) Inset : One of the tyoes of heavy gun used by the French for purposes of coast defence. 


























A shell bursting on the summit of Froideterre, a bloodstained height east of the Meuse. Inset : All that remains of the original 
entrance to Souville Fort, which defied all assaults and marked the limit of the German advance towards Verdun in 1916. 
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Cairns to the Immortal Memory of Verdun 

French Official Photographs 


Douaumont Fort, its slopes a trackless waste of shell-holes, 
littered with fragments of the equipment of the contending hosts. 
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True Courtesy That Keeps True Soldiers Kin 

French Official Photographs 



French military police guard saluting a regiment of British troops 
marching forward to take up positions in the Flanders trenches. 


Bearers taking up cans with supplies of hot soup for 
French front-line trench. 


German gun position in Flanders effectually destroyed by French artillery. Right: A grenade thrown by a French soldier bursting about 
thirty feet in front of an outpost. The photograph, taken at the moment of explosion, shows the network of wire being thrown in the air, 
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WHY WERE WE 

Some Light Upon the Corruption and 


Mr CORNERS OF ARMAGEDDON—XX. 

MISLED? 

Ineptitude in Russia 


By HAMILTON FYFE 


H OW it can ever have been supposed 
that Russia could put up any kind 
of useful fight against the German 
military machine I do not understand. 
By those, I mean, whose duty it was 
to study Russian organisation and the 
Russian character ; by those who were 
paid to perform that duty by the deluded 
British and French nations. Who in¬ 
vented the “steam-roller” theory? Who 
said that Russia must be the sword, while 
the western front acted as buckler and 
merely parried the enemy’s blows ? 

From the very beginning the Army was 
ill-equipped. There were never enough 
rifles. The allowance of shells per gun 
was proved immediately to be far too 
small. Yet no adequate effort was made 
to supply these deficiencies. It is for this 
neglect that General Sukhomlinoff, “ the 
Kitchener of Russia,” as he was called 
before the war, is in prison for the rest of 
his life; not for treason, which was never 
even seriously alleged against him. 

The silly stories about his supposed 
treachery were largely accounted for by 
his having a Jewish wife. It is one of the 
effects of the loss of mental balance caused 
by war that the cry of “ treachery ” is 
raised whenever things go ill. So far as 
1 can judge, we have suffered 95 per 
cent, from incompetence for every five 
per cent, loss that treachery has inflicted 
upon us. It is often the incompetents 
themselves who raise the cry, in order to 
put the public on the wrong scent and 
escape the punishment they know they 
have deserved. 

Policy of the ‘‘Pogrom’’ 

The Jews in Russia were certainly 
better disposed, for the most part, towards 
the Germans than towards the system 
which had treated them as an inferior 
kind of humanity, done its best to prevent 
them from getting themselves educated, 
and organised riots in which they were 
massacred, their houses set on fire, their 
women violated, their children horribly 
mutilated. These riots were, it is known, 
arranged by the police, acting under 
Home Office instructions. The Russian 
people are not really haters of Jews, but 
they arc so weakly emotional that they 
can be worked upon to commit any kind 
of atrocity. Of this the authorities took 
advantage. I could never feel surprise, 
at the Jewish lack of enthusiasm for the 
Russian cause. But I knew- many-—- 
Madame Sukhomlinoff amongst them— 
whose natures would have revolted from 
betraying the country they lived in, even 
had opportunity come their way. 

There are many others wdio ought to be 
in prison if it could do any good to lock 
them up, which seems doubtful. Old 
Goremykin, President of the Council of 
Ministers—-with his silky manner and his 
carefully-tended white whiskers and his 
habit of going to sleep at Cabinet meet¬ 
ings—was the criminal, or imbecile, if 
you prefer, who refused to do anything 
towards organising the country for war. 
lie said war was the business of soldiers. 
He would have nothing to do with it. 

Yet Goremykin was the natural result 
of the system under which Russia was 
supposed to be ruled. Pic, as President. 


was, like other Ministers, responsible per¬ 
sonally to the Tsar. He, like the rest, 
was anxious above all to avoid making 
mistakes or giving offence in high quarters. 

Bribery had been traditional in the 
Russian public service for centuries. In 
1912 the money collected in England to 
relieve the sufferers from the burning of 
Moscow was cruelly misappropriated by 
the officials through whose bands it was 
supposed to pass. It did not pass—it 
stuck. Efforts were made over and over 
again to abolish the evil, but they met 
with too still an opposition. Numbers of 
officials were so miserably paid that they 
could not exist without " graft.” 

Growth of Extravagance 

Everybody knew that a great many 
people were robbing the nation. Officers 
and their wives enlarged their style of 
living. There was much talk about par¬ 
ticular cases of extravagance, such as that 
of the colonel in the Caucasus who tele¬ 
graphed to the store called the English 
Magazine in Petrograd to send him a 
woman’s knitted silk golf jersey by 
special messenger. The jersey was priced 
at several pounds, the return fare cost 
several pounds more, and the messenger 
got twenty-five roubles (£2 10s.) for him¬ 
self. The comment on such incidents 
was: " His hand has been in the till.” 

This war, being a " motor war,” and 
motors being expensive things to buy, far 
more profitable to the thief-in-office than 
carts and horses, it was natural that the 
buyers of them for the Army should make 
the most of their opportunity. The 
corruption in this line of business was 
fantastic. I should not have believed 
what I heard if I had not heard it from 
persons actually concerned. Even the 
Red Cross and the Zemstvo organisations 
were cheated. A man I ' knew — an 
Englishman, I am sorry to say—boasted 
openly that lie had made £5,000 out of a 
deal with the Union of ' Zemstvos for 
seventy-five cars. This sSTne man told 
me he was given £500 odd for a journey 
from Russia to the United States and 
back. The cost of it could not, upon a 
very liberal estimate, have been more 
than half that amount. It appeared that 
the amount allowable for expenses was 
still calculated, as in the old days of 
travelling by road, according to the dis¬ 
tance to be covered and the number of 
horses that would be needed. To have 
looked up the fare to the United States 
would have been easy, but too modern. 

Some Fantastic "Deals” 

.The Navy was not much better than 
the Army where “ rake-offs ” were con¬ 
cerned. A car was wanted for the Ministry 
of Marine. The Minister saw it, and 
approved. Then an adjutant called and 
said he was to inspect it. Next, a go- 
between (with a German name) called and 
asked, on the adjutant’s behalf, for a 
bribe of 2,300 roubles. This was con¬ 
sidered too much. Finally 1,400 roubles 
was agreed upon as a compromise. 

Several negotiations for motor-lorries, 
so necessary to the Army for transport, 
fell through simply because the greed of 
the officials interested passed all bounds, 


not only of decency, but of sense. One 
deal had to do with a thousand lorries. In 
this the business was opened by a Russian 
who went to a motor firm and said he 
knew the brother of a friend of a high 
official. This high official was' a colonel. 
The agent asked for five per cent, to be 
added to the price of the lorries, so that 
he might make his commission. Then the 
friend of the colonel wanted five per cent., 
and the colonel could not take less than 
five per cent, himself. But this was not 
all, for it appeared then that there was 
another high official to be consulted, and, 
of course, bribed. This would have added 
twenty-five per cent, to the cost of the 
lorries. The motor firm refused to supply 
them at a price which would be known 
to be monstrous. The bargain was off. 

The same result attended a deal for five 
hundred lorries, which were to cost 3,500 
roubles each. The financing of this 
purchase had. been entrusted by the 
Ministry concerned to a bank. This bank 
said to the dealer who was prepared to 
sell the lorries at this price, “ You are not 
charging enough. This is a matter we 
understand better than you. You had 
better sell the lorries to us at your price, 
and we will then resell them at our own 
price to the Government:’’ The difference 
would have been ^250,000. 

Municipal officials were equally anxious 
with those of the State to drag something 
for themselves out of the orgy of corrup¬ 
tion which they felt was likely to be the 
last that Russia would know. 

Weakened by Corruption 

Here is the history of one municipal 
deal. T.orries were wanted by a certain 
town council. A member of a motor firm, 
whom we will call A, heard of this, and 
asked an acquaintance, B, if he would put 
an order in the firm's way. B met in a 
street car a certain C, who mentioned that 
he could influence the ordering of the 
-lorries. B then told him that he had an 
acquaintance'who was offering lorries, but 
did not give him A's address until he had 
made sure that A would give him some¬ 
thing for introducing C. This being 
settled, C was told that the lorries could 
be supplied at 6,500 roubles each. This 
figure was at once put up to S,ooo roubles 
in order to allow for " commissions.” 
Then there came upon the scene an official 
whom we will call D. He said 8,000 roubles 
was too low a price. The motor firm must 
pretend to charge the council 11,500 
roubles for each lorry. 

But,” objected tile motor firm, “ that 
is nearly double the list price.” 

"That,” said the official, "can be 
made to look all right. I will get two 
friends of mine to submit offers to the 
council, one at 12,000 roubles per Icrrv, 
and the other at 14,000. Then your tender 
will be the lowest, and will appear to be 
all right.” 

Everyone who lived in Russia knew 
the rottenness of the system. Flow 
came it that the Governments of France 
and Britain were so foolish as to suppose 
a country so weakened by corruption and 
ineptitude at the top could stand up 
against Germany ? That is a question 
which ought not to be allowed to drop. 
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Jungle Contrast of New Energy & Old Curiosity 


British troops operating in East Africa were well served by the roads and railways built by the Germans. This picture shows a Staff 
car on a high road passing a train on a light railway. The engine on the train is a motor-car chassis on a trolly bogie, and the trucks 
have wire cages to contain the commissariat store bags, guarded by a negro on the second truckload. 


One of the British entrenched camps in East Africa, abandoned when the troops moved forward in pursuit of the enemy. Nature over¬ 
takes man quickly in the jungle, and as soon as the troops had vacated their temporary dwelling-place baboons came down from the 
forest to inspect it, with the enquiring curiosity of their kind, and prowled about the deserted causeways. 




















French telephone-post in Palestine keeping in touch with the different companies during the advance. It was with very great interest 
that it was learnt that our French and Italian allies had forces with General Allenby’s army that advanced from triumph to triumph, 
from Beersheba to the thrilling arrival before Jerusalem, and the surrender of that city, which is the shrine of the civilised world. 
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French Allies Who Aided in Allenby’s Advance 


Signalling-post attached to a French flying column during Sir Edmund Allenby’s Palestine advance. Detachments from France and 
Italy were happily joined with the British forces in the new crusade for the recovery of the Holy City, and General Allenby was 
accompanied on his formal entry into Jerusalem on December 11th by the commanders of these French and Italian detachments. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS OF GERM ANT’S SECRET SERITCE—IX. 


MEETING THE SPY MENACE 

How Britain's Counter-Espionage was Successfully Carried Out 


W E Germans;” said Professor Ost- 
wald, “ have discovered the 
factor of organisation. Other 
peoples still live under the rule of in¬ 
dividualism, but we under that of 
■organisation.” The " factor of organisa¬ 
tion ” had been discovered long before the 
Germans turned it to account, but it 
•might certainly be said that they have 
blundered in their use of it. 

This is a reflection which applies to the 
German spy system. The best part of this 
system is fifty years old. It is possible 
that the highest achievements of Stieber 
could scarcely be improved on ; it is 
certain that they have not been improved 
on. Apart from a few scientific novelties, 
such as wireless, German espionage at the 
opening of this war was essentially what 
it had been in the Franco-Prussian War. 
Further, Berlin seems to have thought 
either that the French and ourselves knew 
nothing about it, or that we were power¬ 
less against it. But Stieber’s own 
unblushing “ Memoirs ” have long been an 
open boolr, while other sources of informa¬ 
tion have not been lacking. Among our 
own public it seems little known over how 
considerable a period the chief centres of 
police, metropolitan and provincial, in 
conjunction with the Home Office and 
War Office, have been busy at counter¬ 
espionage. Friends of my own, in general 
not too badly instructed, have supposed 
that our comprehensive Special Intelli¬ 
gence Department was a creation of the 
early war time. It is nearly ten years 
since we began seriously to search and 
follow up the tracks of the secret agents 
of the Kaiser in this country, and this was 
the era of the establishment of the Special 
Intelligence Department. 

The Kaiser's Sister-in-Law 

The Admiralty and the War Office were 
associated in it, and it had the benefit of 
the closest co-operation of the Home Office, 
the Metropolitan Police, and the principal 
police forces of the provinces. In a quiet 
way this department, not advertising its 
proceedings, was ceaselessly on the alert. 
It interfered very much with the stealthy 
movements of some Prussian Royal 
Highnesses. It brought to book the 
interesting and active “ Mrs. Sherenstein.” 

" Mrs. Sherenstein ” was a Prussian 
princess, actually a sister-in-law of the 
Kaiser. The case was never published ; 
but until the S.FD. persuaded this lady 
that the air of England was injurious to 
her health, she was every year for a 
month or so conducting a silent campaign 
of her own. The princess was of the 
advance guard of the Court circle. Wher¬ 
ever she stayed in England her letters 
were sent off from the next post town 
but one ; and an intelligent local post¬ 
master, at the queerest little place 
imaginable, communicated his suspicions 
to the district police. The voluminous 
correspondence of “ Mrs. Sherenstein ” 
was suddenly suspended — and the 
Prussian princess took an equally sudden 
departure from England. 

From this date there was no break in 
our work of counter-espionage, and we 
were two other points to the good before 
the war was dreamed of. Under the 
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provisions of the Defence Committee 
began the method of registration which 
was the first real check on every hostile or 
unfriendly alien in the country. It 
enabled the police to compile the kind of 
book so well known for so many years 
to the editors at " Number Seventy. 
Berlin.” Observe that this was scarcely 
done with a view to war. But it was done 
because our police were now well aware 
that we had a crowd of German spies 
among us, and they were to be kept in 
hand. 

Official Secrets Act 

In 1911 the Official Secrets Act 
was passed. The law as to espionage, 
hitherto uncertain and intricate, was 
placed by this new Act (repealing an 
Act of 18S9) on a clear basis. Under this 
measure six spies were convicted, one of 
whom has but recently completed a 
sentence of penal servitude. All this is 
pre-war work, when we were thought to 
be quite indifferent to the whole subject. 

A fair-minded critic will infer that war. 
come when it might, would find us not 
unprepared. In three years, between 
1911 and 1914, the police had acquired a 
sound working knowledge of the rami¬ 
fications of the Kaiser’s Secret Service iii 
England. Few' arrests were made, but 
spydorn was under supervision in a way 
that would have done credit to an 
eighteenth-century Paris chief of police. 
It became more and more difficult for 
agents to convey documents of any value 
from this country to Germany. 

A point was made of allowing no 
suspect to think that he or she was 
suspected ; and the Prussian Royalties 
who were here in 1913 had quite an 
interesting time together. They returned 
to Germany in the belief that they had 
completed in a month or so the work on 
which Berlin had been employed for years. 

We know how suddenly the storm-clouds 
burst. Amid preoccupations of every kind, 
the Government had not forgotten the spy 
within its gates. A few hours before the 
declaration of v r ar, on the Home Secre¬ 
tary’s order, twenty' Germans known to 
have been concerned in espionage were 
clapped in prison. On August 5th the 
Aliens Restriction Act was passed. 

Restriction of Aliens 

This workmanlike measure imposed a 
variety of restrictions on all aliens.; 
prohibiting them from landing or embark¬ 
ing in the United Kingdom : compelling 
them to reside within certain areas ; and 
requiring their strict compliance with the 
provisions as to registration, travelling, 
change of abode, etc. Within an hour of 
the passing of this Act an Order-in- 
Council w'as made which gave the Home 
Office and the police the most stringent 
powers to deal with all aliens. 

Swiftly and with the utmost ease 14,000 
Germans and Austrians were swept into 
confinement. Some thousands have since 
been added to this number. Inadequately', 
I think — very' inadequately perhaps— 
have we realised how this simple, natural, 
and decisive action paralysed at a stroke 
_the whole strength of spy'dom in Great 
Britain. Berlin had counted on its spies to 


prepare the way for invasion: after 
France, England. And in the first 
instance Berlin had made sure of receiving 
through the spy service instant and 
detailed information of the movement of 
British troops. It is in this connection 
that the most significant thing remains to 
be told. A fortnight and more elapsed. 
During this unequalled crisis, day' and 
night, we were pouring troops by tens of 
thousands into France. On August 21 si, 
or nearly' three weeks from the declaration 
of war, the German military commanders 
were still unaware that any’ British 
regiment had crossed the Channel. 

Consider what this means from the 
point of view of German espionage. 
Years of preparation, years of the training 
of spies, endless “ missionary ” visits of 
the Kaiser’s own kith and kin, our country' 
mapped out in every district, money 
flowing ceaselessly from Berlin for all 
corrupt and corrupting agencies of the 
business of “Number Seventy ” ; and at the 
very first breath of war the great ^system 
breaks down 1 To many hundreds of cur 
own people the despatch and movements 
of the Expeditionary' Force tvere known ; 
but not a spy' of the Kaiser, planted here 
for this express puipose, had ever an 
inkling of it. If he had, his utterance teas 
somehow stifled, his code was unavailing. 
In London and elsewhere some thousands 
of Germans were still at large. By post, 
wire, wireless, or courier they could not 
forward to Berlin the priceless tidings of 
the start of the Expeditionary Force. 
Could any collapse of a system of espionage 
have been more absolute.! 

Round the World to Captivity 

Our work of counter-espionage went 
ahead. Every port in the Kingdom was 
subjected ter the closest watch. On this 
task were employed men who had under¬ 
gone a special course at Scotland Yard. 
Here, is a story to their credit. F'rom New 
York, in the second y'ear of the war, there 
arrived at an English port a vessel among 
the crew of which was a sturdy young 
Swedish stoker. Syvedish stoker was 
what he called himself. Suspicion arose 
that he was neither stoker nor Swede, and 
under military' escort the suspect was 
brought to London and to Scotland Yard. 
So well did he look and sustain the paid 
that, after two inquisitions, the most 
accomplished and experienced examiner 
in London was more than half won ever. 
Then he had the inspiration of sending to 
the prisoner’s cell a certain visitor. Next 
day the stoker appeared in a new guise. 
Washed and shaved and smartly garbed, 
he was now soldier or nothing. Candidly, 
and with a modest humour, he narrated 
his history. An Austrian gunner officer 
(by profession a banker), he had fallen 
prisoner to the Russians in the first year 
of the war. Interned in Siberia, he 
effected an escape which carried him 
clean round the world. Journeying on 
foot to the Chinese frontier, and thence 
to the coast, he travelled, by ship to 
San Francisco. Traversing America, he 
crossed the Atlantic in the character in 
which he was arrested. This fine young 
enemy, no spy but a luckleSs prisoner 
of war, was detained in England. 


1 
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Help for the Homeless Victims of the Huns 


French Official Photographs 



Ladies of Philadelphia distributing clothing to French villagers, Clearing up the litter caused by a bomb dropped by a German airman 

for whom they have also built new homes among the ruins. on a town far behind the actual fighting zone on the western front. 



American gifts of clothing and bedding to a destitute woman 
—practical charity redounding to the honour of the United States. 


Inset: A French family 


Italian peasants escaping with their household possessions from the Germans advancing into the Venetian Plain 

in the ruins of their home destroyed by a far-flung shell. The civil population cling to their homes with quite amazing courage 
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Comrades in Arms Holding Converse Together 



British Official Photographs 


British soldiers fraternising with Italian comrades who are enjoying a snack of luncheon on a heavy gun by the roadside. Right : 
General Garibaldi, grandson of the Liberator, chatting to a group of British soldiers rallied to the liberation of Italy from the invader. 



English, Scottish, and Italian troops cementing the Anglo-Italian alliance on the 
way to the common battlefield. Left : A British military policeman endeavouring 
to arrive at an understanding with an Italian carabiniere. 


English troops barricading a road up to the front line with wire entanglements and sandbags. The sector of the line defending the 
Venetian Plain allotted to the British reinforcements covers the (VIontello Ridge, about twenty-five miles north-west of Venice. 
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Courage Varied in Form but One in Quality 


Seaplane fixed in the mast of a wireless station. The engine, jammed between the girders, kept the fuselage horizontal. Right: 
After the attack at Chavignon on Nov. 23rd the troops saluted the colours carried by a lieutenant who had lost an arm on Oct. 23i d. 


*VISss Georgia Fyffe has been awarded the Croix de Guerre for devotion to duty in Flanders. A divisional general pinned the 
decoration on her breast. Right: French officers formed an arch of swords under which Miss Fyffe passed. (French official.) 


A BRITISH seaplane emerging from a cloud 
1 dashed into the mast of a shore wireless station, 
and was caught between the latticed girders three 
hundred feet above the ground. The pilot was 
flung on to one of the planes, and there lay uncon¬ 
scious while mast and seaplane swayed in the wind. 
A seaman of the R.N.R., named Rath, climbed up 
the inside of the mast, and, crawling on to the sea¬ 
plane, held the pilot until Seaman Knoulton and 
Deck-hand Abbott, who followed him to the rescue, 
passed a rope out and helped to lower the pilot 
safely to the ground. In appreciation of their intre¬ 
pidity, the King conferred the Albert Medal in gold on 
Rath, and the Albert Medal on Knoulton and Abbott. 


Seaman Knoulton, awarded the Albort IVIedal for assisting to 
rescue an airman entangled in wireless apparatus. Right: Nurse 
Isabel Wajendie, awarded 'the Royal Red Cross for service 
throughout the East African campaign. 
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THE DAY’S WORK BY SEA , SIIORF, AND SK? 


DEALING’ WITH THE U BOAT 

Some Wonderful Episodes in the Hunting of the Submarine Hun 

Chronicled by John S. Margerison 


N IGHT and daywork Tlic Pack That 
Hunts the Unterseeboot, harry¬ 
ing it here and there with relent¬ 
less vigour, infinite cunning, and enormous 
resource. Nor are all the hounds in the 
pack fleet-footed ; sometimes the slowest 
kill their quarry in much less time than 
those whose speed is thirty odd knots per 
hour. I^or The Pack are not all hounds ; 
some are bull-terriers, others little yap¬ 
ping dogs, and still others slow, cumber¬ 
some bobtails. 

Tugs of all sizes and powers nose 
around, picking up the scent ; elderly 
torpedo-boats and destroyers, perky little 
motor-boats, obsolete paddle-steamers, 
built for the ferrying of pleasure-seeking 
crowds, tramp steamers, fishing drifters 
and trawlers, armed liners—craft of all 
sorts, sizes, conditions, and speeds are in 
The Pack—each working to the one end, 
the abolition of the submarine menace. 

And queer stories they have to tell in 
the dim twilight, when, off duty, they 
meet in the Hunters’ Room at a certain 
base and swap yarns. They mention the 
exploit of a paddle-steamer which, one 
snowy day, was the witness of a sea- 
murder of a most dastardly type—a 
crime perpetrated by a U boat, which, after 
smacking a torpedo into a neutral liner 
at close quarters, rose to the surface to 
jeer at its drowning victims. 

Harpooned by an Anchor 

The paddle-steamer, having no guns, 
could not fire ; being built of plates 
a little thicker than paper, ramming was 
out of the question. But the paddle- 
steamer did carry a fine selection of six¬ 
teen-pound charges of high explosive in 
fins for the destruction of wreckage in 
important fairways. The Bochc crew 
never saw her as she stole down through 
the snow- flurries till she was almost along¬ 
side, and, discovered then, tried to turn 
her away with pistols. But she closed. 
A red tin dropped down the TJ boat's open 
conning-tower—and that murderer went 
to his final tribunal in a flash of crimson 
fire and a gout of muddy water. 

Then there was a motor-boat that had 
tracked another Boche, and the Boche, 
thinking to throw off his relentless shadow, 
sought cover on the bottom of a certain 
creek. The puny motor-boat, following, 
considered long and deeply how she might 
get at this cnemy'ivho refused to fight, 
and finally dropped her anchor to think 
it out while guarding the entrance to the 
cove. And, when an hour passed, she 
suddenly found herself being towed to 
sea—her anchor, by a freak of fate, having 
caught in the propeller-guard of the 
11 boat. And when the latter rose to 
discover what was checking his way so 
badly and causing his engines to strain 
themselves to the uttermost, a round 
Irom the chaser’s three-pounder sent him 
below again, and he was fain to remain 
submerged until such time as the motor- 
boat cut her cable or the anchor worked 
loose. But the boat was possessed of 
more patience than Fritz; she, too, sat 
ldwn and waited, and presently, when 
die Boche went ahead once more, he 
found that his load had increased—the 
notor-boat was towing a couple of buckets 


astern. For three days and nights the 
motor-boat sought to land her fish, bub it 
was not until the U boat's storage bat¬ 
teries had run out that she consented to 
agree to her captor's terms, which, as you 
may suppose, were immediate surrender. 

Eoarding the Boarders 

Then, again, there was the oil-fuel 
supply-ship whose engines broke down 
in the middle of the North Sea, and whose 
crew, as they toiled to make good defects, 
suddenly discovered that they had been 
boarded by a score of armed enemies— 
the crew of a U boat whose gasolene tanks 
required replenishment. The tanker’s 
crew were badly outnumbered, and the 
enemy had all the cutlasses and pistols. 
The Britons, however, grabbed crow¬ 
bars, hammers, spanners—anything that 
came, handy—and closed, only to be 
beaten back by the Boche, who, well 
under cover, sniped at every head or hand 
that showed itself. Matters remained 
thus for some three hours, when suddenly 
the Germans found themselves attacked 
from the rear by a horde of coal-black 
men, who, armed with sufficient rifles and 
bayonets, were simply ravenous for a 
scrap. Fritz didn't relish the prospect, 
so he performed the “ Kamerad ” stunt 
pretty swiftly; and, after tying up the 
prisoners, not only did the new-comers— 
who belonged to a fleet collier passing 
that way and had heard the noise of 
shooting from afar and come to investi¬ 
gate—take the broken-down supply-ship 
in tow, but they also took charge of the 
abandoned U boat, and brought her in 
triumph to the base for “ submarines in 
prize.” 

There was a tramp steamer whose job 
was the feeding of the Fleet, and who one 
day was chased by a submarine which, 
according to all the rules of the game, 
should have easily killed its quarry. 
But the tramp skipper, with great cun¬ 
ning, enticed the U boat into a certain 
inlet off the Scottish coast—an inlet that 
the skipper knew like the back of his 
hand. Then the tramp suddenly stopped 
and the U boat ran alongside—maybe 
her crew were hungry and had knowledge 
of the tramp’s cargo. Anyway, they 
were bad seamen, for they shot ahead, 
rubbing plates with their prize, and sud¬ 
denly the tramp’s' starboard anchor 
dropped clean on to them, crashing 
through hull and deck, and finally coming 
to rest on the seamen’s mess-table just 
before the conning-tower. 

Accounting for “Fritz” and “Karl” 

Another hungry Fritz was the one who 
hailed a trawler enjoying her leisure in 
fishing for real, pukka eatable fish. This 
gentleman demanded that the whole 
catch should be transferred to his sub¬ 
marine before the latter sank the trawler ; 
and in order that this might be carried 
out, he approached the unarmed, defence¬ 
less ship. But he was a little too cock¬ 
sure ; he hadn't reckoned on her skipper 
suddenly slewing her and crashing those 
bluff bows through his thin plates, to 
send him down deeper and faster than he 
was ever designed to go. 

There were a couple of Unterseebooten 


who frequented the entrance to a certain 
Grand Fleet base, and who, for a while, 
were tolerated. Ou'r men had become 
so accustomed to them that they chris¬ 
tened them “ Fritz " and “ Karl ”—and 
by those names do their present British 
crews call them. They had a mission to 
the Grand Fleet which they intended 
fulfilling in their own way ; and, doubt¬ 
less, had they been able to restrain their 
overweening curiosity, they would have 
lived much longer. But they grew too 
cheeky, and a certain destroyer volun¬ 
teered to clear them up. She, being granted 
permission, invited the whole Fleet to 
witness the deed, and then, after a section 
of mine-layers had dropped a barrier of 
“eggs” to seaward of the harbour, after 
the four drifters acting fts the destroyer’s 
handmaidens had got out their nets, she 
commenced operations. 

The nets scraped Fritz’s hull, and he 
dived ; Karl received a shock, and he, 
too, dived. Then they came up to see 
what might be doing, and dived again — 
the destroyer’s 4 in. gun had spoken 
clamorously and dangerously. Then they 
tried looking with their periscopes above 
the surface, but the destroyer's keel 
shaved those off as she steamed after them 
at full speed ; and at length, blind, cut 
off from all escape, they were run ashore, 
to be eventually dragged in triumph at 
their vanquisher's stern as she flaunted, 
amidst the cheers of her fellow-hunters, 
back to the anchorage. 

' One “ E ” v. Two “ U's ” 

There was the E boat that ran short of 
fuel and lay on the surface, waiting for a 
supply-ship to happen along. To her 
came a pair of U boats who demanded her 
surrender. But the boyish lieutenant 
didn't quite see that course open to him, 
so he suggested that he fight the Fritzes — 
one down, t'other come on—relying upon 
the skill of his gunlayer to see him through. 
The Bodies, for a wonder, agreed, and the 
trio fixed terms and conditions. And 
the gunlayer fixed the matter by drilling 
holes into the first combatant till she 
sank, and by robbing the second of her 
gun. But the second U boat closed, and 
demanded the surrender of the immovable 
British craft, and was told to come aboard 
and take it. But, as the two ships rubbed 
sides, up the conning-towcr of the first 
poured a cheering crowd of berserk 
Britons—and an hour later the German 
submarine was heading for Britain in 
company with an E boat whose tanks 
had been replenished from the captured 
store. 

At a certain point on the East Coast is 
" Fritz’s Wharf,” where those possessing 
authority may see Unterseefiooten of every 
size and type. Varied as are their types, 
still more varied are their conditions. 
But they are all alike in two things—each 
bears the black-and-white diapering and 
the big “ U,” which is the mark of the 
big, blonde beast; each is a tribute to the 
efficiency of the work which is performed 
by the slow-footed killers, the perky 
little terriers and the sleek-sided hounds, 
which make up that deadly combination 
known as The Pack That Hunts The 
Unterseeboot. 
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Links in the Line that Girdles the Globe 


Tank steamers, accompanied by destroyers, taking out supplies of oii for cruisers at sea. The use of 'oil as motive power has 
greatly facilitated the task of getting aboard the necessary quantity of fuel, whether the vessel is iq harbour or at sea. 


An armed liner, one of the many great vessels of peace that have been forced, in self-defence, to become potential auxiliaries of war, 
owing to the adoption by Germany of the infamous policy of the 11 unrestricted ” use of submarines. 
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Carrying On in the Spirit of the Men of Mons 



The IVlons Star—the new British decoration for those who served during the critical openi ng months of the war. Ri ght: King George, 
visiting military equipment works near London, is interested in watching a trooper fit his horse with a gas-mask. 
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Glimpses of Some Warships of the American Navy 

Official Naval Photographs 


American sailors at gun practice training a gun on the deck of a Spray shield to the forecastle gun on an American war vessel, to 
battleship awash in a running sea. « protect the mechanism when travelling at high speed. 


Sudden emergency in mid-Atlantic. A medical case aboard a United States ship urgently requiring skilled attention, a boat is lowered to 

fetch the doctor from another vessel, which fortunately happens to be in the neighbourhood, with a medical officer on board. 


View aft of an American warship in a certain port. Right: Gun- 
shield and bridge fitted with plate-glass windows. 
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The Empire’s Roll of Honour 


T IEUTENANT-COLONEL JOHN MAXWELL, M.C., Rifle Brigade, 
■ L/ attached K.R.H.O., was the eldest son of Mrs. Maxwell, of 8, Russell 
street, Bath. Educated at Marlborough and at Oxford, he volunteered on 
the first day of the war, and after serving a few weeks*with the Somerset Light 
Infantry, was given a commission in the Rifle Brigade. In November, 1914, 
he became lieutenant and chief signalling ollieer. He was promoted captain 
on the field and highly commended for bravery at the Battle of Hoogc. He 
was for ten months in the Ypres salient, and went through the whole of the 
Somme campaign—during which he was promoted major and rendered 
particularly valuable service in Delville Wood—and the Battle of Arras. He 
was wounded by shell splinters on twelve separate occasions, and was awarded 
the Military Cross for rescuing a brother officer under heavy fire. 

Captain Cecil Llewelyn Norton Roberts, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, 
was the second son of the Rev. A. 1*. Roberts, of St. Margaret’s Vicarage, 
Ladywood, Birmingham. Educated at the Grey friars’ School, Leamington, 
and St. John’s School, Leatherhead, he enlisted in the Public Schools’ Battalion 
of the Royal Fusiliers at the outbreak of war. and in April, 1915, was given a 
commission in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. He went to the front in 
November, 1915, and served there continuously until October 9th last, when 


he was killed while leading his company into action. Captain Roberts’ 
younger brother. Laurence Guy Hough Roberts, Hawke Battalion. R.N.l>., 
was killed in Gallipoli; 

Lieutenant the Honourable Alick George Cubitt, Hussars, killed in action, 
was the eldest surviving son of Lord Ashcombe. Educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst, lie joined the Hussars in 1913. He went to France in October, 
3914, and was present at all the fighting round Ypres that winter, took 
part in the operations at Neuvc Chapelle and Loos in 1915, and had 
since served continuously with the Cavalry Corps. His eldest brother, 
Captain the Hon. Henry Archibald Cubitt, Coldstream Guards, was killed in 
September. 1916. 

Second-Lieu tenant Jasper Milton Preston Muddock, Yeomanry, was the 
last surviving son of Mr. J. E. Preston Muddock. and the third soil this well- 
known writer has lost in the war. Educated at Dunstable Grammar School 
and Lower School, Harrow, he was in Burma when war broke out, and was 
attached there to the Rangoon Mounted Rifles. Returning home in the 
spring of 1915, lie went through the Inns of Court O.T.C., was drafted 
into the Yeomanry, and saw much active service with his regiment on an 
Eastern front, where he was killed in action. 



Lt.-Col. J. MAXWELL, M.C., 
Rifle Brigade, attd. K.R R.C- 


Major E. B. HICKOX, M.C., 
Essex Regt-. 


Major.Hon. R. N. D. RYDER, 
Hussars. 


Lt.-Col. A. M. PIRIE, D.S.O., Capt. G. A. HARVEY, 
Lancers, commdg. Yeomanry. R.A.M.C., attd. R. Lane. Regt. 



Capt. C. L. N. ROBERTS, 
Royal Warwickshire Regt. 


Capt. W. A. BOND, M.C., 
K.O.Y.L.I. 


Capt. H. L. F. BOYD, 
Black Watch. 


Capt. G. C. COLVILL, 
Cavalry, Special Reserve. 


Capt. A. B. LANE, 
Rifle Brigade. 



Lieut. Hon A. G. CUBITT, 
Hussars. 



Scc.-Lt. G. L. 3 . BAKER, 
Middlesex Rest. 




Lieut. G. SAMUELSON, M.C., 
Coldstream Guards. 


Scc.-Lt. 0. V. BARKER. 
M.G.C. 


Sec.-Lt. 3 . A. HARVEY, 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 


Sec.-Lt. J. M. P. MUDDOCK, 
Yeomanry. 


Portraits by Lafayette, Walter Barnett, Bussell, Chancellor, Bassano, and Brooke Uughes. 


Sec.-Lt. G. HAMILTON, 
Scots Guards. 


Lieut. G. M. STOTHERT, 
Welsh Regt. 


Lieut. S. A. RUTLEDGE, 
Canadian Infantry, attd. R.F.C. 


Lieut. D. H. SCOTT, M.C., 
R.F.C. 
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HELP THE WAR & HELP OURSELVES 

How These Two Ends Can be Attained at Once 


T HE spirited war finance campaign of 
the late autumn of 1917 will long 
live in the memory. Up to the end 
of November we had spent. £6,055.000,000 
on the war, of which £1,410,000,000 had 
been raised by taxation and other revenue 
and £4,625,000,000 by borrowing. As the 
borrowing went on from the beginning of 
the war, the terms offered by the State 
became more and more attractive, and 
the methods employed in inducing 
subscriptions became more and more 
popular. 

The first War Loan was for the limited 
amount of £350,000,000, bearing 3$ per 
cent, interest, and was raised on the 
ordinary prospectus issued through the 
Bank of England. Since then there have 
followed a Loan bearing 4 £ per cent, 
interest and the great 5 per cent. War 
Loan of unlimited amount. Simultane¬ 
ously there have been obtainable by the 
people, dry by day, various kinds of 
loan documents or bonds by which they 
could lend their money to the State. 
Among these have been Treasury Bills, 
available mainly for the bank or finance 
houses, the smallest amount lendable on 
a Treasury Bill being a thousand pounds. 
Then there have been various series of 
popular Exchequer Bonds. One series 
bore interest at as high a rate as 6 per 
cent., but that issue vas soon withdrawn. 
It'being felt that such terms were higher 
than the State need offer even for war 
purposes. There have also been on issue, 
and are now, >Var Savings Certificates, 
Which enable the thrifty to lend as small 
an amount as 15s. 6d., for which they are 
repaid in five years £1. 

“Safety First - ’-in Finaaee 

All these loans have been supported by 
the newspapers with vigour, and every 
elfort has been made to explain them and 
popularise war finance by bold advertise¬ 
ment and otherwise. 

Meantime, the State has attempted to 
attract the small investor by enlisting the 
services of the post-offices as subscribing 
centres, and by the formation of War 
Savings Associations all over the country 
to collect the smallest amounts of those 
who were saving to lend. All these 
effofts were redoubled in the late autumn 
of 1917 by the campaign to place National 
War Bonds, which is still proceeding. 

A National War Bond is the piece of 
paper which the State gives you when you 
hand over your money. You are then 
an investor. 

The Bond binds the State to pay you 
handsomely for the use of your money. 
Suppose you decide to lend fifty pounds 
for ten years. (You can get the money 
back before then if you need it, or you 
can leave the Bond to anyone if you 
die.) Then the State pays 'yon interest 
on your loan at 5 per cent. : that is, it 
sends you £1 5s. every half-year on April 
1st and October 1st ; and at the end of 
ten years it pays you not only the £50 
you have lent but £2 10s. bonus as well. 
The terms are in the same proportion, 
however much or however little you lend. 
If you lend £5 the interest is 2s. 6d. every 
half-year, and the repayment is £5 5s. If 
vou lend £i 000, the interest is £25 
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By CHARLES DUGUID 

Financial Editor of the “Daily Mail” 

every half-year, and the repayment is 
£1,050. 

Never in modern times has the British 
State offered such attractive terms in the 
way of interest and bonus. 

Then there is the, safety of the invest¬ 
ment to be considered ; the certainty of 
getting the interest every half-year and 
the repayment on the due date. Even 
if you leave your money at a bank, at a 
much lower rate of interest, the security 
is only that of one institution ; if you 
leave it at home it may be stolen or burnt ; 
some investors put their money into 
companies which, after a bit, pay no 
interest at all and finally fail, in which 
case the money lent is lost. 

Best Security in the World 

When you lend your money to the State, 
the wealth and the resources and the 
honour of Great Britain are there to repay 
you. It does not matter whether you like 
the Government or not, you lend your 
money, not to any particular Govern¬ 
ment, but to the State. A British 
Government never did default in its 
payments and never will. The National 
War Bond has behind it the best security 
to be found in the world. 

Suppose that for some reason you want 
back the money you have lent to the 
Government before it is due at the end of 
five, seven, or ten years (for there are five- 
year and seven-year Bonds as well as ten- 
year), you can easily sell the Bond at the 
market price. If you have bought the 
Bond through a post-office, any post- 
office will sell it for yon ; if you have 
bought it through a bank, almost any 
bank or stockbroker will sell it for vou. 
If you bought a Bond to-day for £100, 
and unfortunately had to sell it to¬ 
morrow, you would get £99 >5 S - f° r it— - 
that is the present market price—thus 
losing 5s. ; but if you held it, receiving 
the interest, until the repayment and 
bonus of £5 were nearly due, you would 
probably get, say, £104 15s. lor the Bond 
which had cost you £100. You cannot 
expect a buyer in the open market, 
knowing you want the money, to give 
you a full' £100 for a Bond when he can 
get one for £100 anywhere. On the 
other hand, a Bond which will be repaid 
for £ 105 very shortly will command 
almost, not quite, that price from any 
buyer. Thus you do not lose much even 
if you are compelled to raise the money 
by accepting the market price. This 
market price has nothing to do with the 
Government ; it pays interest and repays 
the money with the bonus to the holder 
of the Bond. 

Rights of Conversion 

People who do not understand the 
matter sometimes say : " But the price of 
these Bonds may really fall seriously if, 
before the war is over, the State has to 
oiler some other Bonds bearing a higher 
rate of interest, or otherwise more at¬ 
tractive. People would then only buy 
my National War Bonds at a lower price 
than I gave for them. 1 n any case, had I 
not better wait with my money to see 
whether the State olfers more attractive 
Bonds still ? ” Such an idea is quite 
foundationless, for the simple reason that 
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one of the attractions of these National 
War Bonds is that they may be ex¬ 
changed into any subsequent War Loan 
or Bonds tiiat the State may issue. 

Thus a holder of these National War 
Bonds Is a holder, as it were, of any 
future War Bonds, if he likes. He has 
the right to -buy any new Bonds with his 
National War Bonds without paying any 
more money. He has even the right of 
exchanging into the existing Five Per 
Cent. War Loan if at any time it would 
pay him to do so, as it easily may. He 
has the right to receive £too worth of 
that Loan for only £95 worth of National 
War Bonds. 

Those who buy the Bonds now can 
never suffer through the Issue of any 
future War Loan on better terms. 

For people who have to pay Excess 
Profits Duty, or who will have to pay 
Death Duties, there is another attraction 
in National War Bonds. For those 
Bonds will be. accepted in payment. Thus 
instead of having to keep money idle at. the 
bank, or invested in some doubtful 
security which will have to be sold to pay 
these duties, the money can be invested 
in War Bonds and bear the five per cent, 
interest, until such time as the duties 
become due. when the Bonds themselves 
can be handed over in payment. 

No Income-Tax Deducted 

The last attraction of National War 
Bonds which need be mentioned is a boon 
to everybody, rich and poor alike. When 
the interest is paid every half-year it is 
paid absolutely in full— there is no deduc¬ 
tion of income-tax. National War Bonds 
are almost the only investment.ol which 
this can be said ; from the interest of 
practically every other investment ob¬ 
tainable—there are only one or two 
notable exceptions—income-tax is de¬ 
ducted at the highest rate prevailing 
even if the man who receives the interest 
is not liable to pay income-tax at that 
high rate, or even if he is not liable to pay 
income-tax at all. True he can get the 
tax refunded, but that involves a great 
deal of trouble and delay Many a man 
has been prevented from investing.even 
in State Bonds by this income-tiyt 
deduction nuisance. It does not apply 
to National War Bonds. The interest is 
paid in full ; he who is liable to pay 
income-tax includes the dividend in his 
return, paving the tax at the proper time 
at the proper rate ; he who is not liable 
to income-tax. of course, makes no return 
at all. 

With their high interest, their certain 
repayment with a bonus, their absolute 
security, and their other advantages, these 
National War Bonds arc offered by the 
State to the individual investor He is 
asked to invest in them, and to keep on 
investing in them as last as he can save 
money, in order to help to win the war. 
From any post-office can be obtained a 
£5. a £20, or a £50 Bond ; from any bank 
can be-obtained a Bond ranging in value 
irom £50 and £100 up to £1.000 and 
£5,000. 

The investor thus does well for himsclt 
and helps his country in its stupendous 
task of war finance. 
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€ iff tor's 
sfeatedk Outlook 


W ITH the. change 
rustle, of turnii: 


of the year came a 
turning leaves. There were 
fluttering's—one very significant—before 
this : the recall of General Sarrail from 
Salonika, where he had held the position 
of Commander-in-Chicf for over two years, 
and the appointment in his place of 
General Guillaumat. While the gossips 
were speculating as to the “ higher post ” 
to which;- it was 'staled. General Sarrail 
had been or was about to be appointed, 
discussing the vexed question of an allied 
generalissimo, and canvassing the re¬ 
organisation of tire British Headquarters 
Stalf in France, there came the important 
I announcement that Vice-Admiral Sir 
Rpsslyn Wemyss, K.C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., 
i had been appointed First' Sea Ford in 
succession to Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, 
G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. Admiral Jellicoe, 
who retires with a peerage and the 
| officially expressed hope '' that his services 
I and experience may be made use of at a 
! later date in another important appoint- 
! merit,” was for two years and four months 
in command of the Grand Fleet before 
going to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord 
j in December, 1916. 

The New First Sea Lord 

Cllt ROSSLYN ERSKINE WEMYSS, 
who became Second Sea Lord in 
; August, 1917, and was later officially 
} described as Deputy First Lord, was born 
in April, 1864, the tliird'son of the late 
J. II. Erskiiie Wemyss, of Wemyss Castle, 
Fife, and comes from the same district as 
Sir Douglas Haig. Entering the Navy in 
1S77, he was promoted captain in 1901, in 
which year he was commander of the 
Opliir on the occasion of the visit of the 
King and Queen (then the Duke- and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York) to,the 
Colonies. 111:1910 lie'Was commodore in 
command of tile Balmoral Castle and her 
escort when the Duke of Connaught visited 
1 lie Cape to -open the South African 
Parliament. He became' rear-admiral in 
1911. and-in 1912-13 served in' the Second 
Battle Squadron. Sir Rosslyn was in com¬ 
mand of a squadron at the landing in 
Gallipoli, and he was also present at the 
evacuation. Sir'Rosslyn Wemyss received 
the K.C.B. in January, 1916, and in the 
following December was promoted Vice- 
admiral. On December 27th he was 
granted the acting rank of admiral. 

A SEMI-OFFICIAL assurance has been 
*■ given that, previous to one compara¬ 
tively recent case,'there had been for six 
months no instance of a ship arriving 
at Plymouth being ordered off without 
discharging its'eargo of 4,,66o.tons of meat, 
and being promptly torpedoed. • Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is the one satisfactory feature 
about, tins assurance. As : the “Daily 
News wcil-says : ,“ That a port of this 
importance should, even, now be...without 
adequate cold -storage; arrangements after 
nearlyi.aeyear’s unrestricted .submarine 
warfare is a' thing which : almost defies 
comment. ,-Jhe pica • that the railway 
service is inadequate is utterly 'uncon-'" 
vincing to anyone acquainted with the 
place. As to the argument that it is 
impossible to improve the commercial 
facilities of Plymouth or to enter upon 


ia gigantic scheme for .creating a new 
commercial port ’ at a time when ' labour 
is difficult to procure,’ the Government 
have answered it themselves in advance. 
T lie new national shipyards are a much 
more . ‘ gigantic ’ scheme than anything 
that is necessary at Plymouth ; and as to 
the labour supply—is it less’ difficult to 
obtain labour for work at Chepstow than 
at Plymouth ? And if so, why ? ” 

Examples of Supreme Sacrifice 

I CAN never read unmoved the little 
* biographies of “Fallen Officers” 
printed in the “ Times.” It is to be hoped 
that some means will be devised for giving 
permanent form to the most memorable 
of these records, though the task of 
selection would never be an easy one. 
Take this example of an old Etonian ; 

Private Harold Chapman, the third son of 
the late J. J. Chapman, of Whitby, joined the 
British South African Police in South Rhodesia 
in 1897, served in the Matabele and Mashona- 
land rebellions, and received the Rhodesian 
Medal and clasp. I11 the South African War 
he was with'General Plumer’s column, and 
received the Queen’s Medal with three clasps, 
and the King’s Medal with two clasps. 
Resigning his commission in 1910, when war 
broke out lie was settled in Vancouver,' but 
came,, over and joined the ( 3 th Yorkshire 
Regiment as captain, and proceeded with it in 
1915 to Gallipoli, where his younger brother 
Wilfrid, and his cousin, Colonel K. PI. Chap¬ 
man, were killed. Captain H. Chapman Was 
the senior officer left, and, with the rank of 
temporary major, took command of the 
battalion, and held it, with the exception of a 
short time when he was slightly wounded, 
until the peninsula was evacuated. Later he 
was invalided,' relinquished his commission, 
and returned to his family in Vancouver. His 
health being re-established, he enlisted in a 
Canadian Regiment, came to England in 
November, 1916, and the following May 
joined-the Canadian-Infantry at' the front. 
He was-.recommended for'the. Military Medal 
on account of “ the great courage and ability 
lie displayed during the attack,” but his death 
prevented the award from being made. He 
leaves . a widow and two sons. His elder 
brother, Percy, lieutenant, 21st Lancers, died 
of enteric in Cairo in 1898. 

A Father and His Two Sons 

INEXPRESSIBLY,sad, too, is the news 
f - of Hie death- of 'Lieutenant Harold 
Buchanan Ryley, Suffolk Regiment, - the 
eldest son of the Rev. G. Buchanan Ryley, 
vicar of Why.telea.fe. Born in 1868, lie was 
educated at St. Olavc’s Grammar School 
and at Exeter College, Oxford, of which he 
was senior classical scholar. ■ On leaving 
Oxford lie became, assistant master in his 
old school, then headmaster of Sandwich 
Grammar School, and. afterwards head¬ 
master of Einnianuel-School, Wandsworth 
Common. _Whent warebegaii lie !was!in 
America; and on the death of his two sons 
in action in France, he at once came back 
to England, and offered himself for active 
service. Having been a captain in the 
O.T.C., lie was given a lieutenancy in the 
Suffolk Regiment, and went to the front, 
being killed on.December 15th. - 


to do what in him lies to be worthy 
of such fellow-countrymen. On the 
other hand, let those who seem 1 so 
eager to lavish hospitality on captured 
German air-raiders try to realise the 
unspeakable nature of the race to which 
tiiese raiders belong. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle had occasion recently to talk to 
a British officer who had endured captivity 
in Germany, and here is his testimony ” 

This officer, of senior regimental rank, a 
man of dignity and refinement, was taken 
wounded at the end of 7914. With his com¬ 
rades in captivity he was starved during 
the long two days’ journey from the front 
to his prison. At one spot—he thinks that it 
-was Cologne—a soup canteen upon wheels was 
rolled up to their compartment in order to 
mock them. Still starving, and suffering 
tortures from their wounds, they reached the 
town- of their captivity. Weak, shaken, and 
unnerved, they assembled outside the station, 

’ hardly able to stand after their dreadful 
journey. What ensued can only be described 
in his own forcible words : “ They kicked.oiir 
behinds all the way up the street. There was. 
not one of us who had not his behind kicked.” 


In a German Prison Camp 

THE scene o£ the following incident 
* was a prison camp in Germany : 

One of the huts in,the prison camp took' 
fire. It was night, and the door had been 
locked on the outside. The key could not be 
found. One of the inmates, a sailor, tried to 
get out through the narrow window. Tile 
sentry of the hut rushed forward. 'flic 
prisoners who were spectators thought that 
he was, about to draw the man through. 
What he actually did was to pass his bayonet 
through the sailor’s throat. 

Of such is the spirit of modern Germany, 
the ruler of which blasphemously calls 
upon God as his “ ally.”. 

A/fR. JOHN S. MARGERISON, who 
some months ago contributed to 
this paper uninteresting series of personal 
experiences of fighters', in the Great War 
under the general title of “ Told by the 
Rank and File,” has been lately engaged 
upon a new and stri Icing series of papers 
which I am pleased to have secured lor my 
readers, and with which I am sure they 
will be not less pleased. The second, of 
these papers,'descriptive of “The' Day’s 
Work by Sea, Shore, .and Sky,” appears 
in this number of The War Illustrated, 
and will be followed by others dealing with 
c arious branches ol the great fighting . 
services. . 


ET XAMPLES such as these- 
multiplied a thousandfold. 


THE skill which Mr. Margerison showed 
1 in recording the experiences of 
individual soldiers and sailors in his earlier 
series is even more marked in.this new and 
graphic descriptions of the doings of 
typical craft fighting in or on the three 
elements where modern war is waged. 
By his terse records lie lias, as it were, seen 
as a contemporary something of that 
romance which reality for most people 
only .takes,on when seen through the 
perspective of time ; and in doing this ire 
has the happy, gift of conveying something 
could be 9* tlle same impression to the reader. 


The man . 

is'to be pitied: who is not inspired by. them 1 J, Cl, ?C. 
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OUH OI SEHVATION POST 

DOING W I T H O U T 


l‘ 3 , 3 > 9 ‘ 9 'SS 


3 Y\fALKIXG i* 1 London with a lady a 
D ' ’ day or two ago, 1 saw a very long 
queue of people waiting outside a closed 
and shuttered shop until such time as the 
proud and plutocratic buttcr-slappcr to 
whom it belonged should deign to attend 
to business and sell them his chemical 
substitute for dairy produce. '' Poor 
creatures ! ” was my compassionate ex¬ 
clamation. " Fancy having to wait in the 
cold like that ! ” " Silly idiots ! ” was my 
companion’s abrupt rejoinder. " Why on 
earth do they do it ? ’ 

DATHER surprised by the conundrum, 
“ 1 ventured the suggestion that the 

people in the queue wanted butter. 
" Well, they won't get it there,” came the 
retort ; " that shop sells puttyrine.” 

Patiently I amended my suggestion to 
Perhaps they want puttyrine.” ” Why 
should they ? ” " Because it’s like butter," 
I said, feeling a little bewildered. ” Indeed 
it isn’t 1 ” my friend said with contempt¬ 
uous emphasis. “ Tell me something more 
you don’t know about it.” I took refuge 
in silence, and allowed the lady all the 
last words she might require. “ Before 
the war.” she proceeded, “ if you bought 
a pound they threw in another pound— 
almost threw it at you—and a plate to 
take it away on. they were so anxious to 
get rid of it. That was called advertise¬ 
ment. Now, when people come from 
miles round and offer them shillings for 
ounces, they don’t even open the shop, 
they're so anxious to keep it. That’s 
profiteering, and they’re knaves. The 
fools are the people outside the shop who 
allow themselves to be imposed upon, 
and-” 

“ You began by asking why they want 
puttyrine,” I reminded her. “ I’ve just 
thought of the answer ; they want it to 
put on their bread.” She looked at me 
with some scorn, I thought, but the 
answer was right, nevertheless. “ Yes.” 
she said, with almost a grimace ; " and 
I wonder if they know what they’re 
putting in their mouths. Plain living and 
simple food, indeed 1 These substitutes 
are as complex as the pharmacopoeia, and 
some of them are nearly as poisonous. 
Why. the other day a jam and pickle 
maker advertised for a manager for his 
factory, and stipulated that the man 
must be a good chemist. What did he 
want a chemist for ? ” 

“ To make sure that the fruit and the 
green stuff were good, of course." 

" Are you really so ingenuous as you 
pretend, I wonder, or just standing up for 
him because he is a man ? " she replied. 
" Any woman could tell him whether the 
stuff were good or bad by the smell of it. 
Our grandmothers made the best jam 
and pickles in the world, and they knew 
nothing about chemistry. These manu¬ 
facturers need chemists to tell them how 
much arsenic they can use to make the 
pickles green without killing the customers, 
and how to make puttyrine out of things 
that Nature never intended to go into 
anybody’s stomach.” 

“ The food value of nuts-" I began, 

clearing my throat ; but she cut me short 
with an echoed “ Nuts 1 " that was an 
entire critical dissertation on dietetics 
” What would you recommend them to 
put on their bread ? ” I inquired, in as 
ingratiating a manner as I could assume 
at short notice. 


" They are so stupidly conservative,” 
she protested. “ More than half the 
secret of good diet is variety, but they 
won’t believe that enough to try. They 
would rather stand for hours in a queue, 
waiting on the chance of getting that 
stuff, because they are told it is exactly 
like the butter they have had all their 
lives, -than stop at home and cat some¬ 
thing else.” 

“ Such as ? ” I inquired. 

" Well, fried bread with jam,” she 
suggested. ” Do you ever lia\ e that ? ” 

” I know.” I said ; ” sort of bubble and 
squeak. But what are they to fry the 
bread in ? ” I went on hastily, perceiving 
from her face that I had made a mistake 
somehow. 

” Dripping, perhaps ; they can get 
dripping for one and fourpence a pound ; 
it goes ever so much farther than those 
chemical compounds, and one does know 
what it's made of. And there’s lard ; 
and mutton suet. Bread and. better still, 
potatoes fried in any of those make an 
infinitely more wholesome and satisfying 
breakfast ; but no, they had bread and 
butter before the war, and they insist on 
having bread and puttyrine during the 
war. And they waste hours of their own 
time, and allow their little children to 
run risk of catching their death of cold, 
rather than go without. Why can’t 
people do without things ? ” 

THOSE were the words that stuck in 
* my mind, and provide a really 
profitable subject for meditation in these 
days. My friend talked gravely and 
seriously about it, and more than half 
convinced me that the thing most wrong 
with us good people at home is that we 
will not do without things, urgent though 
we know the need for economy in food¬ 
stuffs to be, refusing to submit to the 
trivial privation for no better reason than 
that we have always been accustomed to 


Sosanet to JEsagglasadl 

'THE following fine sonnet by the Nawab Nizainat 
. Junjz Bahadur, reproduced from the “ Times." 
is touchim? as well as most convincing proof of toe 
loyalty to the British Itaj that is deep-rooted in.the 
hearts of the Native Jtulers and Princes of India. 
The help given to the cause of the Empire and 
civilisation by these noble men, both in personal 
service anti in contributions of money hospitals, 
and equipment of various kinds has been incalcul¬ 
able. Most valuable, perhaps, is the knowledge, 
confirmed once more by this poem, that to the end 
their hearts are ours. 

LJOME of my youth, O England, thou to me 
Didst g ve the soul’s best gifts, for which 
I stand 

Thy liegeman unto death. But this weak hand 
Doth shame, alas! my proud heart’s fealty. 

Ah ! would it could in this thy jeopardy 
Strike at thy haughty foe, at love’s demand. 

Ah! would ’iwere mine to wield the warrior’s 
brand, 

To dare acd die, like thine ojvn sons, for thee. 

Vain thoughts, vain words! These feeble limbs 
no more 

Can move with youth’s high hope in battle-line, 
As once they might have moved in days of yore. 
When youth and health, and youth’s high hopes 
were mine. 

Though vain the wish, and vain words’ idle 
store. 

Beyond all thoughts and words my heart is 
thine ! 


THINGS 

have them. I wonder of how many of 
us the patriotism is good butter—the pure 
and unadulterated product of our native 
soil—and of how many it is no better 
than artificial puttyrine. 

1 REMEMBER mentioning in an article 
* that appeared in this page months 
ago, that 1 asked a friend what real 
difference the war had made to his mode 
of life, and that he acknowledged it had 
made none except that he had margarine 
instead of butter at his table. Looking 
into my own domestic life, 1 am bound to 
acknowledge that I. the man, am made 
unpleasantly conscious of no lack, or even 
shortage, of anything that matters. My 
wife, the woman, copes with difficulties 
that are harassing, and with the purchasing 
value of the sovereign at thirteen shillings; 
or thereabouts, she is obliged to enforce 
a greater economy than of old in the use 
of everything. So far, sugar is the 
only article of which we have ever been 
totally deprived. Before the issue of the 
sugar cards we had none at all for weeks, 
because we would not join in the sorry 
scramble of the queues or submit to the 
iniquitous condition imposed by con¬ 
scienceless grocers to sjiend at least two 
shillings—whether we could afford them 
or not—on other things in their shops— 
whether we wanted them or not—before 
being allowed to obtain half a pound of 
the sugar which we did want. If every¬ 
body had been equally resolute, that 
scandal would have been stopped long 
before it actually was. 

THERE is no virtue in doing without 
1 things if you can’t get them. In 
these times there is no particular merit in 
doing without them if you can. Some 
merit, of course, is earned by the con¬ 
scientious performance of duty, and more 
by the performance of it in measure full 
and running over. Whether it is pleasure 
and luxuries, like play-going and costly 
wine, or whether it is actual necessaries, 
like plain food and decent clothes, the 
duty of everybody now is abstention— 
total in the one case to the limit of en¬ 
durance in the other. Since, however, 
there are a good many people about who 
will not do their duty it they can by any 
means evade it, it would be wisest to give 
credit for their merit to those who will, 
and put good and bad on an equal footing 
by compulsory rationing all round. What¬ 
ever else happened, one woman would 
not be able to get a hundred and twenty 
pounds of tea while another was unable 
to get two ounces. 

TOR the first time in my life, at any 
1 rate, the question of economy is 
cleared of all the confusing complications 
which theorists can spin around it, such 
as circulation of money being essential 
to national wealth. To-day, abstention 
from spending of money is essential to the 
national existence. Not only ought people 
to do without things ; also they-ought to 
lend to the country the money which they 
had contemplated spending on them. 

T\NE thing emerges clear in my mind 
from my recollections of my friend’s 
homily on the text of puttyrine. and it 
can be presented in the form of a senten¬ 
tious maxim : People who can’t help the 
Empire in the war by doing things, must 
help it by doing without things. 

C. IVl. 
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“ OBJECTOR.”—An army mule that is doing its worst to get out of hand. Muiishness denotes the very limits of 
passive obstinacy, but when the animal does let itself go in a fit of active temper it is an ugly customer. Mr. Stanley L. Wood’s spirited 
rawing shows us a mule having its fling in a way that taxes the strength and temper of the men against whom it has pitted itself. 
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THE PAN-GERMANS’ NEW DREAMS 

Russia’s Collapse Opens New Road to World-Empire for the Huns! 


W HAT will be tlic attitude of the 
citizens of this country if Germany 
relinquishes her conquests in the 
west, but seeks to carve out fresh additions 
to her Empire at the expense of Russia 
and the peoples of the Middle East ? The 
question has suddenly become of enor¬ 
mous importance in view of the disclosure 
of German intentions made at the "peace” 
negotiations with the Bolshevists. 

The only way to answer it is to ask 
ourselves what we arc really fighting for. 
Reduced to three words, our object and 
that of our Allies is to beat Germany. 
Unless the Germans are decisively beaten 
in the field, they will in time gain the 
mastery of the world, and will encompass 
the downfall of Great Britain. 

The thing we British must get into our 
heads is that should Germany gain a 
complete victory anywhere, the results to 
us and to those who come after us will in 
the end be the same. A triumphant 
Germany, a Germany made infinitely 
stronger and more powerful as the out¬ 
come of the war, means the continuance 
of aggressive Prussian militarism. It 
means that when the Germans have re¬ 
covered from their exhaustion they will 
strike at us agaiu, and next time they 
will probably commit fewer mistakes. It 
will make no difference to us whether 
Germany expands her possessions and 
renews her strength at the expense of the 
people of Belgium, or .of the inhabitants 
of Russia. Should she emerge from this 
war victorious, she will continue to menace 
our security, the Hohenzolierns will be 
more firmly seated than ever, and flic 
German people will lust after more con¬ 
quests and more loot. 

What Must be Realised 

By chance I write these lines in a quiet 
village, far from the turmoil of the great 
cities. I wonder whether the placid folk 
here would ever understand that if Ger¬ 
many gripped wide slices of Russia, and 
pushed her domination into Middle Asia 
and far Siberia, their security would 
still be threatened as it has never been 
threatened for a thousand years. 

For that is the problem now con¬ 
fronting us. How are we to make our 
people realise that, if Germany ends the 
war undefeated in the field, she will 
pursue the old ends, and will never rest 
till she has ruined us ? How arc we to 
convince them that if our malignant 
enemies acquire spacious new provinces, 
and oil and minerals of Russia, they will 
prepare with zest for another war ? 

Britons know about Belgium, and 
realise that Antwerp in German hands 
would be a dagger constantly pointed at 
our vitals. They can appreciate that in 
honour and by necessity alike we are 
bound to struggle for the restoration 
of the kingdom of Serbia. They perceive 
the importance of entering Palestine to 
shield the Suez Canal, and of conquering 
Mesopotamia to prevent our foes from 
using the Persian Gulf as a highway from 
which they might menace India. 

But can Courland and Esthonia and 
I.ivonia and Lithuania seem to them 
to have any relation to the welfare of 
Great Britain ? What can it matter to 
this village community, to the dwellers 
in this green pleasaunce on which I am 
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looking, if the Turks under German 
direction acquire dominating control aver 
the millions of nomads on the Kirghiz 
steppes and the remote Mussulmans of 
Bokhara ? 

Let me try to state the matter simply. 
For hundreds of years the German peoples, 
and more particularly the Prussians, have 
lived in the middle of Europe, with a 
very narrow seaboard, and with powerful 
nations on either side of them. They 
have themselves contended that one of 
the principal reasons why they have 
incessautly cultivated a warlike spirit is 
that they have been liable to. attack on 
two fronts. 

Garmany Looks to Russia 

We say differently. We say that the 
Prussians and their kindred tribes 
have periodically burst through their 
frontiers and plunged Europe into war 
in obedience to instincts older than 
written history. Ever since the great 
migrations which first peopled Northern 
Europe Germanic hordes have from time 
to time poured forth, and carried fire and 
sword into other lands, until the rest of 
Eiyopc has dammed the flood and driven 
them back and penned them up in their 
own homes once more. In seeking to 
check these eruptive and essentially brutal 
barbarians wc, too, are obeying an instinct 
implanted in us long ago. The Old World 
has- always known that it must fear and 
repel these methodical invaders from the 
shores of the Baltic. 

But now’ we arc suddenly face to face 
with a position which has never been 
known for centuries. The eastern 
boundaries of Germany have vanished 
at the touch of anarchy, instigated from 
Berlin. Long ago, when Russia rvas 
prostrate under the incursions of-Tartar 
hordes, Poland was still a powerful 
kingdom, and kept the Germans back. 
To-day there is no Poland, and w'hen the 
walls of Russia fell, the astonished and 
eager Germans looked across the broad 
steppes at the morning light of the east. 
They see before them an almost illimitable 
land, teeming with unexploited riches, 
and able to feed and clothe them and to 
supply them with extra stores of coal and 
iron, and even of gold, for the gold-mines 
of Siberia have so far been little more than 
scratched. 

Step Towards World Domination 

They see Russia with a disorganised 
and deluded Army, which has ceased to 
fight, with desperate madmen in power 
who are bent upon destroying the fabric 
of the "State, with generals and admirals 
and administrators and a whole upper and 
middle class who are reduced to absolute 
helplessness. Small wonder that they are 
planning to march in and take possession, 
and that they believe they arc at last 
about to dominate the world. 

You will perceive now, I trust, the 
direction in which tlic thoughts of the 
Germans are turning. They probably 
recognise that they arc effectually bold 
on the western front, and they feel that 
even if they relinquish their conquests in 
the west they can find in the east the 
attainment of their main object, which 
is to emerge from the wav greater in 
dominions, in population, and in resources. 


They have stripped Belgium and the 
occupied departments of France to the 
bone. They took away twenty million 
pounds' worth of wool from Roubaix alone. 
They have stolen the machinery from tlic 
factories, tbe furniture from the houses, 
the lines off the beds, the knockers off 
the doors. They have harried and 
murdered the men, and inflicted shame 
on the women and girls. They have 
ruined the industries, and have destroyed 
the coal-mines, especially at Lens. They 
have hacked down the orchards, and even 
felled the lines of poplars along the roads. 
They can now go back across the Rhine, 
leaving these fair lands ruined and 
desolate. They will return laden with 
immense loot to seize the fresh spoils 
which await them in Russia. 

There is nothing new about the aspira¬ 
tions of Germany at the expense of 
Russia, and about her plan to reduce 
the people of Russia to permanent sub¬ 
jection. Germans have long cherished thi; 
aim, and hitherto the Tsardom has been 
the bulwark which held them at bay. 
They want now to acquire the great 
region of Lithuania, the province of 
Courland, and parts of Livonia and 
Esthonia. which will bring them within 
etisy striking distan e i,f Petrograd. 
Russia, if they have their will, must lose 
all cutlets to the western seas except the 
port of Kronstadt. 

A Shameless Sehenre 

They insist that the Russian Army must 
disperse at once, while their own forces 
arc to remain in the occupied territories. 
They offer to give the people of {these 
provinces " a free choice.” But what 
answer can be made with German troops 
in every town and village ? There never 
was a more shameless scheme of conquest, 
and at last the world can see that the 
Germans went to war to enrich themselves, 
and for no other purpose. 

These steps are only a beginning. The 
ultimate hope of our foes is to acquire 
complete economic and political domina¬ 
tion over Russia, including her immense 
Asiatic territories. Simultaneously they 
are working through the Turks to establish 
control over the sixteen millions of 
Turkish - speaking Mohammedans who 
dwell on Russian soil. These Mohammedan 
communities are breaking-off into separate 
States, and the Turks are endeavouring to 
link them up by means of the “ Pan- 
Turanian ” movement, which proposes to 
unite under Turkish influence all tire races 
who use the tongues known to philologists 
as " Turanian.” Should the Turks 
succeed, Persia and even Afghanistan 
may be induced to join the solid block of 
Islamic States thus created, and a fresh 
menace to our Indian Empire would 
instantly spriner into being. 

Where will Great Britain and France 
and Italy be if the close of the war leaves 
the Old World dominated by a vast Pan- 
Germanic Confederation stretching from 
the Rhine to tlic wilds of Asia, with the 
ultimate prospect of reaching the utter¬ 
most shores of the Pacific ? That is the 
question which every Briton must now 
ask himself. We are not fighting to save 
Russia from extinction, but to save 
ourselves. A victorious Germany may do 
this thing. Germany in defeat sail never 
do it. 
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Lines that Ali Lead to the Hindenburg Line 


British, Canadian, and French Official Photographs 



Destroyed bridge replaced by a swing one on the French front, 
so arranged as to be readily removable should necessity arise. 


Fort Malmaison, captured by the French during their brilliant 
Aisne offensive. It is now utilised as a French observation-post. 




“ Funk hole ” dining-room made for German officers in a part of 
the Hindenburg line which was recently captured. 


Filling cans at a water point on the British western front—a very 
chilly kind of fatigue on a snowy winter morning. 


British troops being moved up to the battle area on the western front by means 
of barges along a canal. 


Canadian railway troops fixing a turntable 
where two light lines intersect near Lens. 
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Wreckage and Wastage from Ypres to Cambrai 

British Official PhotographM 


Deserted railway tine somewhere between the fighting-lines on the British front in Francs. The trucks, left derelict in No IVIan’s Land, 
and the railway embankment have suffered severely from the gun fire of both sides. 


British cavalry on the western fronton France awaiting in readiness the long-looked-for moment which shall bring them the order to 
go forward against the enemy, whom they are eager to meet in the open field. 


What once was the ancient town of Ypres, one of the glories of Western Flanders. A recent view of the beaut.ful old placo as it has 
been reduced to ruins and rubble-heaps by modern high explosives in alliance with Teuton malice. 


activity at a Britisn advanced dressing-station during recent fighting on the western front in France. Wounded men were being 
brought down from the firing-line, and German prisoners were assisting in carrying the stretchers. 
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Jaffa, as seen from the sea. Jaffa (or Joppa), which Sir Edmund Allenby captured on November 17th, 1917, is the seaport for 
Jerusalem, with which—fifty-four miles to the south-east—it is connected by railway. 


Freed by British Bravery from the Terrible Turk 

Egyptian Official Photographs 



Artillery of English West Country troops passing among the Judean foot-hills during the rapid British advance in Palestine. This 
advance was continued in the closing days of December by the driving back of the Turkish forces sent to recapture Jerusalem. 



Junction station on the Palestine Railway. It is at this point that the tracks branch, the one south-west to Gaia and the other south¬ 
wards to Beersheba. This place was occupied during the November advance along the coastal region. 



At the parting of the ways in the Judean foot-hills. A camel column of English West Country troops on the march. 

took alternative routes left and right to negotiate a rough bit of ground. 


They forked and 
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‘Tanks’ Advance Into Action & Tow Back a Prize 


British and Canadian Official Photographs 



A “ tank ” returning to its tines with a prize capi-ured curing its cruise—a German 5*9 in. gun. The attack at OarnDrai on Nov. 20th 
was the first occasion when the “tanks” were used in large numbers, and they “entirely justified the faith placed in them.” 
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On the Edge of Great Events Among the Alps 



Dritish Official Photogrcphs 


British officers studying a map to supplement information received from Italian 
soldiers. Left : (Vlotor-lorry which came within an aco of toppling over a precipice. 


Watching the movements of the enemy from the cover of a brambled bank. Right : 
Artillery forward observation officers directing by telephone the fire of their battery. 


December, 


/ aeroplanes, and (right) another view of the observation-post shown in the third picture 
Italy installed in their sector, and active in artillery registration, patrols, and counter-battery work, 











































Wreck of a Qotha in England, one of the raiders which bombed London early on Dec. 6th, when about 25 enemy machines reached 
this country, but only five or six penetrated the London defences. “ Two of the raiders fell victims to our defences,” announced 
Lord French, “ in each case the entire crew of three men being captured alive.” Right : One of the captured Qotha pilots. 
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Rare & Ready Courage to the Rescue of a Comrade 


naeriui neroism or a seaplane pilot. Fiight-Sub-Lieui. J. D. 
Grant, on Oct. 3rd, fell into the sea and his machine turned over. 
FI ight-Licut. Edward P. M. Davis flew to the rescue, made fast 
his machine to the wreck, and dived in his uniform amid the 


wires and other portions of the damaged ’plane to extricate 
Grant. Despite his perilous position, he continued his efforts 
until the arrival of an emergency boat. Inset: Flight-Lieut. 
Davis, R.N.A.S., awarded the Albert IVIedal for his heroism. 
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MV CORNERS OF ARMAGEDDON — XXI. 


GRAFT’ & BRIBERY 

Memories of Some of the Terrors of a 


W HEN I reached Russia there was 
still an idea in the minds of the 
more hopeful that, with the 
< h and Duke as Commander-in-Chief, there 
would be very little of the bribery and 
theft which had disgraced the Russian 
Army during the war against Japan, .and 
which was'one of the principal con¬ 
tributing causes to the attempted 
Revolution of 1905. 

I had been there but a short' time 
before I began to find proofs that almost 
cvervonc engaged in buying for the Army 
was “ looking after himself.” The 
'' graft ” was, if possible, worse than 
ever. Bribery was part of the old 
system. It cannot be abolished by a 
single Act of Parliament. The people 
have grown so used to it that they cannot 
be cured of this cancer in the body politic 
by any means save gradual reform. But 
I have no doubt that this gradual reform 
will, in less time than is to-day thought 
possible, sweep away the corruption which 
has poisoned the life of Russia. 

When he is decently treated, and 
taught to recognise honesty as the best 
policy, the Russian will- be as honest as 
other peoples are. I do not suggest that 
this will raise him to an ideal height of 
incorruptibility. I have yet to make 
acquaintance 'with the country where 
I ribery is unknown. But I have certainly 
never lived in a country where it. was. 
so frankly recognised, and accepted 
as part of the ' necessary machinery of 
Government, and of private business also. 

Queues for Railway Tickets 

It was difficult, often impossible, to 
transact the simplest business of everyday 
life in Russia under the old system with¬ 
out spending money on bribes or “ tips.” 
Take an example. ’ Suppose you wanted 
a place in the train. You could not 
buy one in the ordinary way. at the 
railway-station booking-office. This book¬ 
ing-office did not open until a short 
time before the departure of the train. 
Unless you had the leisure and inclination 
to stand in a queue for at least an hour, 
frequently more, you were obliged to 
take your ticket somehow in advance. 

I sav " somehow " because it was not 
by any means a matter of plain, straight¬ 
forward buying and selling. There did 
exist offices' for the sale of tickets and 
places (you must for any long journey 
reserve a seat for the daytime and a 
berth for the night), but the usual reply 
to inquiries at these offices was that all 
places were sold. What you did, then, 
was to go to someone who worked in 
connection with the ticket-offices And pay 
him to get you what you wanted. 

Usually these go-betweens were to be 
found at hotels. When X had. to go to 
Rumania from Petrograd, at the moment 
uf Rumania's entry into the war, l bought 
my tickets through an obliging person 
who frequented the Hotel de b ranee, and 
paid him five roubles (ros.) for his trouble, 
i assume that he shared this with the 
ticket-office. In Kielf I had to take 
further tickets. Again I employed an 
hotel tout. Calling upon a friend, who 
is in business in Kielf, I was asked by 
his head clerk, ” Have you got your place 
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in. the train ? If not, 1 can get it. for 
you.” Of course, if I had employed him, 
lie would have expected his “ commis¬ 
sion " as a matter of business. 

Russians who were accustomed to 
travel in Europe grumbled at the 
methods.of their railways, but did nothing 
to change them. It would have been 
hard for them to know how to begin. 
All the abuses were part of the system. 
They could not be got rid of piecemeal. 
An order was issued by the Minister of 
Railways during the war that there should 
be no traffic in tickets and place-cards, 
but 110 attention was paid to it. The 
officials were far too strong for the weak 
man who was then Minister. 

How to Get to the Opera 

It was little less difficult to buy scats 
for the Imperial Opera in Petrograd. 
Tickets could only be taken three days 
in advance. Often, when some, very- 
popular performance was to bo given, 
hundreds of people waited all night for 
tlie box-office to open. There was no 
reason whatever why it should not have 
been possible to take tickets weeks in 
advance, as can be done elsewhere. No 
reason, that is to say, save dunderlieadcd 
officialdom. If you knew anyone con¬ 
nected with the opera, you could gel: 
tickets at any time. I once asked a friend 
who had invited 1110 to her box : “ How 
did you manage to make sure of your 
tickets ? ” She told me that her washer¬ 
woman had a daughter who was a great 
friend of some tninor official about the 
Opera House, and that she could always 
count upon getting whatever seats she 
wanted. The minor official and the 
washerwoman's daughter shared a few 
roubles between them for their pains. 

In Petrograd it was sometimes hard to 
find a room in an hotel without bribing the 
hotel-porter. This sounds absurd, I know, 
but I affirm it from personal experience, 
and all who have been in Petrograd at 
moments when the city was full will 
add their testimony to mine. When t 
reached the capital from Rumania, at the 
end of 1916, the. pressure upon space at 
the hotels was severe. 

‘‘Never do Business Straight” 

Everywhere the reply was the same : 
“Full 'up'.” But by slipping five 
roubles into the ready hand of an hotel- 
porter it was almost everywhere possible 
to hire a room. One 'might suppose 
that, im their own interest, the hotel 
proprietors would have put an end 
to this kind of extortion. But custom 
lias been very strong in Russia, and 
custom said : ” Never do business straight¬ 
forwardly if you can do it in a roundabout, 
underhand way.” 

Whatever small business one had to do 
with the police, or the other small officials 
who dealt with passports, cost one a 
certain amount in “ tips.” I went in 
one day to sec one of the British officers 
who were assisting the Russian authorities 
in this matter, and found him furious 
against some minor tchinovnik ' who 
had collected seven roubles apiece off 
a partv of British subjects who were 
going to Siberia. The passport oP.iccr had 


IN RUSSIA 

Poisonous System 


warned them against possible extortion, 
but they had been too anxious about their • 
permits to refuse what was demanded. 

One felt oneself so entirely at the mercy 
of these stupid, dirty, rapacious officials 
that one was glad to pay and be done 
with them. They were, I am bound-to 
add, usually good-humoured if they wen- 
spoken to with deference and smiling 
cordiality. But the time they made otic 
waste, and the blunders they committed, 
and the frowsiness of their offices.- and 
the power they possessed of putting 
obstacles in one's way, made them de¬ 
testable even to foreigners. As for tin- 
cringing behaviour of Russians before the 
“ tchinovnik,” the fear that could be 
clearly read in their faces, flic humble 
manner in which they allowed themselves 
to be bullyragged and browbeaten, these 
are among my most painful recollections 
of the country. 

A people Unis damnably inured to the 
giving and taking of bribes could not 1><- 
expected to pass through a war without 
being robbed on a more than customary 
scale. All peoples arc robbed during war. 
Some of the greatest fortunes that Europe 
has known have been founded by army 
contractors. But whereas in more western 
countries thieving has been made difficult 
both by public opinion and by the severe 
punishment of thieves maladroit enough 
to be caught, in Russia neither of these 
checks was in operation so long as the 
old system endured. 

Curse of “Commissions” 

Much harm was done by the bad plan 
which allowed regimental officers to bin- 
stores and transport required by their 
own particular units. I heard of mam- 
cases in which this plan led to prices 
being raised. Here is one. Three officers, 
with two- engineers, who were supposed 
to give them technical advice, arrived in 
a certain city to buy a motor-car for their 
regiment. They saw one which appeared 
to suit them. The price was 5,500 roubles 
(/550). What thevproposed was that they 
should be given a'receipted bill stating the 
price to be 10,000 roubles, lie agreed to 
make the bill out for 8,000 roubles. The 
purchasers thus pocketed five hundred 
apiece. 

Men of business came to Russia from 
England, France, or the United States, 
anxious to sell to the Army at moderate 
rates the. material which it needed so 
badly. They found in numberless in¬ 
stances that they were obliged to put 
their rates up in order to give those who 
were buying, in most cases Army officers, 
their " rake-off.” Thus a man came from 
England to sign a contract for Army great¬ 
coats. A general called on him and told 
him plainly that his ” commission ” would 
be so much, naming a sum which would 
have added something, though not a great 
deal; to the price of the greatcoats. The 
Englishman, refused to pay. Next day 
when he went to the War Office lie was 
told that he must not expect to get the 
contract signed for some weeks, and was 
referred to the very general who had 
called upon him to ask for a bribe. The 
Army did not get those greatcoats. The 
Englishman went away in-disgust. 
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Clearing the Crescent Off the Permanent Way 


Captured Turkish train at the platform of the junction .where the Beersheba and Gaza tines branch off from the Damascus-Jerusalem 
Railway. Elated British soldiers marching along the’permanent way exchange cheery greetings with the driver and armed guards 
of the captured rolling-stock, on some of which the Crescent and Star of its dispossessed owners are §til! to be seen. 



Saluting the Union Jack when first hoisted from the Town Hall of Jaffa on the occasion of the formal occupation of the town by Sir 
Edmund Allenby. It was on the morning of November 17th that Australian and New Zealand mounted troops entered the historic 
seaport of Jerusalem, without opposition from the enemy, who were retiring rapidly northwards. 
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Weather Difficulties Defied by Daring & Work 


Thrilling adventure of a young British airman. Having lost his bearings in thick weather he planed down to inquire his whereabouts, 
and saw a troop of German cavalry galloping towards him. Realising that he had descended on enemy territory, he instantly rose, 
but instead of flying away, swung round and headed for the cavalry, firing his Lewis gun. They scattered, and he got safely away. 


Making haste slowly. British soldiers with a transport waggon experiencing something of the difficulty of their wo,,k on a snow ainaa 
frost-bound incline somewhere on the western front in France. A dozen of them hold on to the ropes to ease the vehicle and prevent 
its going too quickly for the horses, which have difficulty in keening their feet on the slippery slope. 
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FACTS AND FICTIONS OF GERM ANT'S S ECRET SERITCE—X . 

UNMASKING SPIES IN LONDON 

Showing the Fate of those Discovered by our Counter-Espionage System 


I X all large cilics the police problem 
varies in accordance with the diversity 
of the. population. Where the alien 
element is numerous—as in Vienna— 
order is less easily maintained. Among 
Hie seven millions of London, on the out¬ 
break of the war, the population of alien 
birth numbered not three per cent., and it 
may possibly be news to the reader that 
we had more Russians than Germans. 

I have already mentioned the Official 
Secrets Act and the Aliens Restriction Act, 
and the powers given under them. Three 
days after the second of these measures, 
on August 8th, the Defence of the Realm 
Act was passed. 

Thus in the very first week of the war it 
will be soen that we were armed against 
espionage as far as law could arm us, and 
I have shown how swift was the action 
taken, how smashing the blow it dealt. 

liven before tins the police had occupied 
themselves with what arc known as 
" incendiary points ”—localities which 
had been marked out as suitable to the 
filing of houses in the event of air raids 
<>n London. These had been gradually and 
completely scheduled. 

Not less swift were our authorities in 
tackling such dangerous things as wireless 
and signalling apparatus. Most branches 
of the Government have had to turn 
detective, and the Post Office has 
displayed as much energy as any other 
-department. The application of wireless 
apparatus was Steinhauer’s contribution 
to spy work ; and in Paris some twelve 
or fifteen German-run hotels were found 
with perfect plant concealed on the roof. 

P.O. Anti-Spy System 

In London this matter was attended 
to chiefly by the Post Office, which 
was responsible for the dismantling of all 
private wireless stations. At the same 
time the .G.P.O. established a special 
system of wireless detection, by which any 
station Used fox the transmission of 
messages from this country could be 
easily, and quickly discovered. Of the 
activities of the G.P.O. in postal censor¬ 
ship something has no doubt been heard ; 
but here also, during the progress of the 
war,' what is most interesting lies under 
the seal of secrecy. This is now entirely 
a military department, with as many 
specialists on the staff'—cryptographers, 
t hemists, experts from the City, anil 
others.—as will be found in any war 
building in London. If among the count¬ 
less articles seized through the post in 
tHis office—many of which take their 
place day by day in the new museum 
attached to it—there is abundant illustra¬ 
tion of German ingenuity, the seizures 
themselves furnish equal proof of our 
own detective cunning. Through the 
Postal Censorship, as organised on military 
lines, it would be about as easy at present 
to get a cipher message to the planet 
J upitcr as to German)'. 

To whatever point- we turn there is 
evidence of the alertness and power of our 
anti-spy service. Our authorities at home 
were early cognisant of the gutrages of 
I lie German Secret Service in America. 
Precautionary measures were taken here, 
with signal results. During three years, at 
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least, there has not been a tra.ee in this 
country of the kind of conspiracy which 
had already in the United States begun 
to work mischief on railways and factories 
and public buildings. 1 believe that not a 
line of railway in England has been 
damaged, not a telegraph wire destroyed. 
Account was taken, even, of every person 
in the Kingdom keeping carrier or homing 
pigeons. I made inquiry on this little 
point. One carrier pigeon was shot some¬ 
where in Sussex within three weeks or so 
of the outbreak of war. It had apparently 
lost its way. Under its wing was found 
an ordinary trade message. Amid the 
numberless lailures of the spy the pigeon 
itself may be reckoned. 

Dangers of Discovery 

Orders-in-Council made under flic 
Defence of the Realm Act prohibit, in the 
widest terms, any attempt on the part 
either of aliens or of British, subjects to 
communicate information “ which is 
calculated to be, or which might be, 
directly or indirectly useful to an enemy 
any person transgressing this rule may 
be tried by court-martial and sent into 
penal servitude for life. There is a deadly 
clause known as “ Fourteen B,” of which 
Sir John Simon is the author, under which 
the Government “ can take the body of a 
citizen, Habeas Corpus notwithstanding, 
and dispose of him in the safe secrecy held 
to be essential in war time for dealing with 
dangerous persons who sympathise with 
the enemy.” 

What, in brief, is the effect of these 
Orders ? It is to make espionage a 
military offence. Power is given both to 
the police and to the military authorities 
to arrest without a warrant “ any person 
whose behaviour is such as to give rise 
to suspicion.” Any person so arrested by 
the police is handed over to the military 
authorities for trial by court-martial. 
Only when these judges are satisfied that 
there is no prima-facie case of espionage, 
or other offence coming under military 
law, do they return a prisoner to the civil 
authorities, whose duty it then becomes 
“ to consider whether he should be charged 
with failing to register, or with any other 
offence under the Aliens Restriction Act.” 

The present position, therefore, is that 
espionage has been made by statute a 
military offence. If the case be tried under 
tlie Defence of the Realm Act, the maxi¬ 
mum punishment is penal servitude for 
life. If it be dealt with outside that Act, 
as a war crime, the punishment of deatii 
can be inflicted. 

A Room at Scotland Yard 

There is a room at Scotland Yard, 
looking upon the Thames, which since the 
war began has witnessed scenes dramatic 
and scenes tragical. In this room has, in 
effect, been decided the fate of many men 
and some women, of very diverse nation¬ 
alities, who from near and far have been 
carried to it on suspicion. In this room 
no trial takes place, but a quiet and 
polished gentleman puts the suspect 
through a very searching catechism. A 
deep and comfortable chair in this room 
laces the inquisitor’s desk. In it sat Roger 


Casement, whose cool, unfathomable 
vanity on the edge of a traitor’s grave 
touched his hearers to a kind of pity. 
Here also sat ail-interesting and handsome 
lady with a fine, compelling air, whose 
volume of affecting memoirs has cozened 
half Europe into the belief that she was 
the unacknowledged daughter of an 
empress. She left the seat of purgatory, 
in which pretence of any kind is liable to 
the rudest shock, a sadly awakened woman. 

Through this room have passed, usually 
to internment, 1 know not what number 
ol Germans of military age, seeking to 
join the Kaiser's Army. We have arrested, 
in the act of escaping from England, al 
least ten thousand Germans anil Austrians 
of this class, who are held as prisoners of 
war in detention camps. Often a man's 
gait on entering or quitting;this chamber, 
w'herein so many secrets have fallen, 
suffices to betray him-; and sometimes tile 
mere unexpected call, ” Attention !‘" has 
brought a soldier to book- 

There have been scenes which a 
dramatist would prize. Two men suspected 
of persistent spying, were laid hold of in a 
week. Neither man knew of the other's 
arrest. The police were aware that they 
had been acting in concert, and this in 
itself was a somewhat novel situation-, 
inasmuch as two spies—though they may 
be working in the same area, and on the 
same mission—are scarcely ever in touch 
with one another. Each by his own report 
was a Scandinavian, and in the tobacco 
trade. They were brought separately to 
Scotland Yard. 

Spies Who Have Been Shot 

Question was put to A : “ Do you 

know B ? ” “ No. I never heard of him 

before.” And to B : “ Do you. know a 
certain A ? ” “ A ? No ; the name is 

strange to me.” 

A day or so later the two men were 
confronted. It was like the reconstruction 
of a crime by a juge d'instruction, and 
I believe it is the one drama of the sort 
that the w r ar has yielded. The prisoner A 
stuck to his part of innocent ignorance ; 
but B began making surreptitious signs, 
and the partnership was amply proved. 

The pair went for trial as spies. A glass 
door led to the court, and B attempted 
suicide by a headlong plunge into it. 
Both men were convicted and shot. 

There has been one spy of a sympathetic 
quality not easily defined. This w'as Lody, 
the first who faced a filing-party' at, the 
Tower. Both at the Wellington Barracks 
and in his cell against the execution ground, 
he impressed his gaolers as a loyal, frank, 
and simple victim of the system which, 
I think, had broken faith with him. 
Something of his record was known, and 
of his courage there was no question. On 
the morning of his death he said to the 
officer in command : “ You won’t shake- 
hands with a spy, I suppose ? ” “ No,” 

replied the officer instantly’, “ but I will- 
shake hands with a brave man.” They 
shook hands, and Lody went without a 
tremor to his death. 

It is said that twelve men have been 
shot at the Tower—none elsewhere—and 
all were foreigners. Within this narrow 
compass the spy business is reduced. 
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‘Ghost’ that Fails to Frighten Our Flying Men 
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Apparition which British airmen encounter on the western front. 
* l Contact,” in his “An Airman’s Outings,” says : ” We have been 
entertained at rare intervals by the family ghost. This fascinating 
and mysterious being appears very suddenly in the form of a 
pillar of white smoke, stretching to a height of several thousand 


feet. . . If you pass on and look away for a quarter of an hour 
you will find on your return that it has faded away as suddenly 
as it came, in the manner of ghosts. Whether these pillars are 
intended to distribute gas is uncertain, but on the few occasions 
when we have seen them they have appeared to windward of us.” 
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Happiness in Hospital in Barge and Burrow 

French Official Photographs 





Patients and nurses on the deck of the French Army Hospital Barge No. 1 on 
the Northern Canal. The Chief Medical Officer is on the gangway. 


Inside the ward of Hospital Barge No. 1. There ar9 numbers of these floating 
hospitals on the waterways of France—delightful asylums for war-worn men. 




The medical officer at work in his dispensary in 
the barge-hospital—a necessarily small corner, 
but convenient and well equipped. 
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Owing to the Germans constantly bombing Red Cross buildings, some of the hospitals at the front are built underground, but they 
are made exceedingly comfortable, as proved by these photographs of the corridor and ward-passage of one on the Aisne front. 
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Art’s Spirit Shining Amid the Murk of War 


French Official Photograph * 


permanent records of the war area on the western front, that posterity may be enabled to judge of German handiwork. 


Tribute to their comrades of the 363rd Regiment by French soldier-sculptors. This fine piece of work is carved on a roadside in 
the Meurthe and IVloselle country. Right : M. Lobel-Riche engaged in making studies for Iris war pictures. 


Soiuier-sculptor ot the French Army chiselling a wayside Sphinx in the Oise country. Right : “The Soldier’s Prayer,” one of the 
beautiful works of art bv French soldiers included in the war collection being made at the Leblanc Museum in Paris. 
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THE DAY'S JYORK BY SEA , SHORE , AND SKY 
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THE TERRIERS OF THE PACK 

Some of the Remarkable Doings of the “ M.L.” Craft 

Chronicled by John S. Margerison 


Y OU’D never think we were a warship, 
to look at us ; the main reason, 
perhaps, being that we were 
never intended for use as a fighting vessel. 
The object for which we were designed 
was the piling up of silver cups, shields and 
trophies on our owner's sideboard ; the 
accumulation of a host of small winning 
pennants at regattas—for we are, or were, 
a racing motor-boat. Now we’ve dropped 
our name and assumed the letters “ M.L.” , 
and a number, and a lot of other things. 

Chief among these is a real Navy- 
pattern Vickers' semi-automatic three- 
pounder gun, mounted on our forecastle; 
a perky, brass-jacketed Maxim balances 
the effect aft, and cluttering our narrow 
decks are a pair of regulation dropping 
gears, as supplied to Service picket-boats, 
each containing a brand new and highly- 
e laden t 14 in. torpedo. A tiny searchlight 
and a miniature wireless outfit in a box— 
it doesn’t weigh more than eleven pounds 
altogether—complete our equipment for 
war. I’m not mentioning the boxes of 
ammunition, which take up more than 
two-thirds of our living-room, and which 
we use for chairs, bedsteads, and tables. 

Our personnel numbers exactly half a 
dozen. The skipper is a temporary 
lieutenant R.N.V.R.—lie received his 
commission when he offered his boat to 
the Admiralty at the beginning of things, 
while his brother, another motor-boat 
enthusiast, is the sub-lieutenant. Two 
of'the men are excellent gunlayers from 
t!ie regular Navy, a third is a torpedo 
expert from the same Service, while the 
last member of our crew is a Stornoway 
fisherman, who can read into every wave 
lipple a story, and see the tracks of the 
U boats even a mile away. 

Odd Jobs of the Sea 

At present our job is the hunting of 
enemy submarines. But it was not always 
thus. When we first hoisted the White 
Ensign we were a go-between for a sub¬ 
marine mother-ship, a tender between 
her and the scores of "chickens” which, 
at odd times, reposed under her wing, but 
which, for the most part, kept their peri¬ 
scopes just above the surface of the 
North Sea in somewhat advanced positions. 
To these, using our great speed to the best 
advantage, feeding our sensitive motors 
on Service gasolene instead of the finest 
procurable petrol, we carried mails, fresh 
provisions, newspapers, and Heaven only 
knows what, occasionally bringing back 
some wonderful warrior who, after having 
played " touch " with Death hundreds of 
times, now urgently required the services 
of a dentist, or had contracted blood 
poisoning through a scratched hand. 
We towed torpedoes fo those boats unable 
to leave their stations ; we carried shell 
ior their anti-Zeppelin guns, and bales of 
soft woolly “ comforts " knitted by fair 
lingers for their benefit. 

Winter had fairly set in—that terrible 
first war winter—when we changed our 
job, and took to running message? over 
long distances between two sections of 
the Fleet, one in the North and the other 
in the South, who waited the dawning of 
" Der Tag " and the coming of the enemy. 

Fogs wreathed the mocking red face of 
the sun when he did occasionally put in an 


appearance, pallid fogs that chilled one 
to the very soul and made life miserable, 
only to be succeeded by rasping winds 
that whipped our skins till they cracked. 
And during all this heavy weather— 
storms, wind, fog and rain—M.L.” 
slashed her way, diving through great 
mountains of grey water, shipping it 
green over forecastle and low freeboard, 
till we were compelled to bale lest the boat 
be swamped ; our pumps could never 
have dealt with the seas that came 
aboard. Our clothing was dry just for 
so long as it took a fresh change to get 
soaked through ; our sleeping-bags were 
sodden, our wrists and. necks showed 
great callosities where the ever-soaked 
oilskins chafed. Life was along nightmare. 

Change of Occupation 

But we got our reward. It was while 
enduring all this that we bagged our first 
Fritz. We heard the sound of heavy 
gun fire one misty afternoon, and turned 
to investigate. We found a Fritz 
methodically bashing an unarmed trawler 
to pieces with her gun, while her crew 
sniped with revolvers at everyone not 
under cover. We talked to that Boche 
with the three-pounder, and he answered 
back with his heavier weapon, but the 
dancing motor-boat was a difficult target, 
and he didn’t score at all. Nor did we at 
first. Then we suddenly turned bows on 
to present as small a target as possible, 
called upon our engines for their best 
speed—which is not low by any means— 
and leapt down upon the U boat. He 
thought we were going to ram, but when 
fifty yards away we slewed out of the 
way to let the 14 in. torpedo we had 
dropped have a fair chance, and when it 
reached its objective the Boche split in 
the middle, cocked up his stem and stern, 
and sank like an old tin can. 

Whether this exploit had anything to 
do with the matter I do not know, but the 
following week we were called into 
harbour, given a marvellous collection of 
" gadgets ” wherewith U boats are killed 
or captured, and a jolly little “ one-boat 
drag,” whereby to occupy in fishing up 
mines the hours between meets of' the 
hunting pack. And equipped with these 
we commenced to enjoy life. Crossing 
towards the Belgian coast we heard of a 
Fritz who appeared to be having trouble 
with his motors, and upon investigation 
discovered him lying motionless on the 
surface in mid-ocean. We asked him to 
surrender ; he laughed, and turned us 
churlishly away with his whaleback gun. 

A Lucky Shot 

That annoyed dur gunlayer, who, with 
half a dozen rounds, sent that whaleback 
gun overside, and then, with another 
half-dozen, bored into Fritz’ skin so 
many unstoppable entrances for the sea, 
effectually preventing submergence. It 
took that U boat three hours to make up 
her mind to surrender; she still hoped to 
tinker up her engines, but at the end of 
that time we grew impatient, and Fritz 
went home at the tail of the ex-pleasure 
steamer which had given us the tip. 

A drifter stationed in the mouth of the 
Channel told us of a Fritz who had popped 


up in a near-by cove early that morning, 
and who refused to come out and 1 c 
strafed in the ordinary way. We took one 
of our "gadgets”—the “jolly little one- 
boat drag ” intended for mine-sweeping - 
attached a tin of gun-cotton, an clectiic 
primer, a circuit, and a firing key thereto, 
and commenced to creep for Fritz. I 
should like to know what part of his hull 
caught on the hooks of the drag, but all 
I saw was the sudden tautening out of a 
wire, the thump qf the skipper’s fist on 
the firing key, the upheaval of a grey gout 
of spume and splinters, and the grim 
patch of oil on the surface of the cor e. 

We followed up this victory with a little 
fight with an enemy trawler engaged in 
sowing mines behind the Frisian Islands. 
By luck more than management we 
managed to plonk a shell into a big red 
sphere he had slung ready for dropping, 
and when that exploded the trawler's 
crew wanted no more fighting ; they got 
hastily into, their forward boat and 
offered to surrender to us. But, having 
nowhere to stow ’em, we let ’em go. 

After that we were a sort of canal 
monitor in Northern Flanders, where, 
after a dull six weeks without firing a shot, 
we strafed, in one day, an ammunition 
supply train, a cheeky field-gun, and an 
impertinent aeroplane which tried to drop 
bombs on us from a height which was 
just within our three-pounder’s range. 

Then we did a bit of examination 
service, and to catalogue our finds world 
take a whole volume of The War 
Illustrated. 

Results of “The Search” 

There was the cargo of'oats consigned 
to Sweden, which, three sacks deep, had 
blossomed out into cotton ; there were 
the haricot beans which looked like beans, 
felt like beans, but gave to the teeth ; 
they were made of rubber, but would har e 
deceived anybody but “ The Search.” 
There was the agricultural machinery, 
brilliant in bright red and green paint, 
but when scraped with a knife, made of 
pure copper ;* there was the ship with a 
fine collection of sand ballast in her holds, 
which, upon being probed, transformed 
itself into a fine field of refined oil for 
submarine engines. And, most memor¬ 
able of all, there was the neutral tramp 
who stopped when we signalled her, but 
who, when we approached, slipped a small¬ 
sized torpedo boat—literally bristling 
with guns—at us. It was only our speed 
that saved us that day—but we hope to 
run across that neutral tramp again ! 

I don’t know what we shall do when 
the war is over ; the Navy men will hale 
big ships and their cast-iron routine after 
the freedom of this life ; the Stornoway 
fisherman will surely never be content 
with chasing herring or mackerel after 
hunting U boats. As for the skipper and 
the sub, well, they’d give all their silver 
and bunting and chances of winning 
more for the pleasure of serving their 
country in her hour of need, a service 
which, as the blue-and-white ribbon they 
have so lately sewn.upon the left breast 
of their monkey-jackets shows—the ribbon 
of the Distinguished Service Cross—is 
appreciated thoroughly by those in 
authority over the Navy. 
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Last Moments of the Torpedoed Transport Medie 



Torpedoing of the French transport Medie by an enemy submarine in the Mediterranean on September 23rd last, when 230 lives were 
lost. Some of the crew are Tailing into the sea as the vessel sinks, and (right) as the smoke lifts the Medie is seen almost submerged. 



Remarkable photograph at the moment of the explosion when the munitions on board the Medie took fire, two minutes after the torpedo 
had struck. Imagination is hardly equal to the task of visualising the horror added by fire to a sinking vessel which has explosives on board. 



The last boat from the Medie, in which the captain and the second in command were saved. Beyond it lies some of the wreckage from 
the vessel, which had disappeared with remarkable rapidity after the torpedo had struck her. 
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From Strenuous Struggle to Looked-for Leave 



Home on leave. Men from the front on arrival in London send off 
telegrams from Victoria Station to the folks at home announcing 
that they have got so far on the way. 


Yeomanry in action to th3 north of Gaza, where they did signal 
service in keeping in touch with the retreating enemy—a net 
uncommon scene during General Allenby’s Palestine advance. 



om the trenches with their pipers playing merrily at the head of the column. In this picture M. 
3 “ Jocks ” as they return after a strenuous spell in the front line for a welcome rest. The nickname 
of the fighting Northern Britons is one which they themselves employ. 
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From London’s Roads to Flanders’ Muddy Fields 


British soldiers on the journey back to a rest camp after a spell of hard fighting in the front-line trenches on the western front. Each 
’bus is crowded to its utmost capacity, the route being one where restrictions as to “ overcrowding’* are not enforced. They hail 

cheerfully a motor-cyclist despatch-rider in passing. 


British soldiers on the western front pause to replenish their 
water-bottles at a wayside tank. 


H/lan-hauling a gun through mud on the Flanders front. After 
heavy rains the ground had got into a terrible condition, and 
nany men had to haul on the ropes while their comrades pushed 
and pulled at the wheels. The men sank in the mud up to their 
thighs in their strenuous efforts. 
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DIARY OF THE 



of Events, December 1st to 31st, 1917. 


Chronology 

Dec. i.—B ritish retake village of Gonnelieu 

and St. Quentin Spur, but retire from 
Masnieres salient. 

Sir Douglas Haig reports 11,551 German 
prisoners taken during November. 

Intense artillery duel from Asiago 
Plateau to Lower Piave. 

German East Africa reported by 
General Van Deventer completely cleared 
of the enemy. 

Dec. 2. —British capture strong points on 
main ridge north of Passchendacle. 

Dec. 3.—British line slightly withdrawn at 
La Vacquerie and East of Marcoing. 

Turks attacked and driven out of 
positions in hills north of Deli Abbas. 
Drc. 4.—President Wilson recommends to 
Congress declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary. 

Reported General Dukhonin, Russian 
Commander-in-Chief appointed by Keren¬ 
sky, has been murdered. 

British capture Sakaltutan Pass on 
Deli Abbas- Kifri road. 

Enemy attack in salient from Mt. 
Sisemol towards the Brenta, and Italians 
yield some forward positions. 

Dec. 5. —Two British Air Raids into Germany. 
—The large railway junction and sidings 
at Zweibriicken and the works at Saar- 
briicken are bombed. 

British evacuate Bourlon Wood. 

British drive Turks out of Kara Tcpo. 
Enemy partially reduce salient in 
Italian lines north-east of Asiago, jutting 
north-west between Monti Sisemol and 
Badenecche. New lines reached in the 
rear of the Melette. 

Drc. 6.—Moonlight morning raid on London 

and South-Eastern Counties; 7 persons 
killed, 22 injured. 

Rumania joins Russia in armistice. 
Austrians capture Mt. Sisemol. 

Dec. 7. —General Allenby occupies Hebron. 

Ulster troops capture trenches north 
of La Vacquerie. 

Halifax wrecked by explosion of a 
munitions ship ; estimated loss of life 
•several thousands. 

U.S. at war with Austria. 

Dec. S.—French and British troops in the 
fighting-line in Italy. Big operations 
carried out by 150 allied aeroplanes 
against enemy troops. 

Equador severs diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 

Dec. 9.—Patrol encounters on the Cambrai 
front west of Graincourt. 

Announced that, after three days’ 
fighting in Lisbon, Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment forced to resign and Provisional 
Government formed under Dr. Sidonio 
Paes. 

Jerusalem surrenders to General 
Allenby. 

Enemy gain a bridgehead on the 
Piave Vecchia, but Italians regain it later. 
Dec. 10.—On the Cambrai front Scottish 
troops carry enemy posts east of Boursies. 

Panama declares war on Austria- 
Hungary. 

Dec. 11.—British air raid into Germany over 
sixty miles beyond the frontier. 

Cuba declares war on Austria-Hungary. 
Austrians make heavy attacks against 
the Italian lines from the Col della 
Berretta in the west to the Calcina Valley 
in the east, but are repulsed. 

Dec. 12.—German Raid on Convoy.—Four 
enemy destroyers attack convoy of five 
neutral vessels and a British vessel in 
North Sea. All six vessels are sunk, and 
escorting destroyer Partridge. Earlier in 
day two steam trawlers sunk off the Tyne 
by enemy destroyers. 

Enemy captures small salient between 
Bullecourt and Queant. 


Dec. 13.—Continued fighting near Bulle¬ 
court. British capture a hostile post 
near Villers-Guislain at southern end of 
Cambrai front. 

Austrians attack outer defences of 
Monte Grappa, but fail. 

British line extended north-east of 
Jerusalem. 

Dec. 14.—Enemy attack on Ypres front near 
Polderhoek Chateau, and enter a British 
front trench, but later driven out. 

Admiralty issues details of constitution 
and powers of the Naval Allied Council. 

Italians compelled to give up Col 
Caprile, one of the defences of Valstagna. 

North-east of Monte Grappa-Austrians 
are repulsed. 

French cruiser Chateaurenault tor¬ 
pedoed. 

Dec. 15.—Further local fighting in neigh¬ 
bourhood of Polderhoek Chateau. 

Twelve miles south-east of Jaffa our 
line is carried i| miles to the north-east 
on a five-mile front. 

Russo-German armistice signed at Brest 
Litovsk ; all hostilities to cease for one 
month from Dec. 17. 

Announced two British airships lost, 
one destroyed by enemy seaplane. 

Recall of General Sarrail from Salonika 
reported, General Guiilaumet announced 
as his successor. 

Dec. 16.—Artillery active south of the Scarpe 
and north of Langeinarck. 

Italians win back positions in Col 
Caprile taken by enemy on Dec. 14. 

Dec. 17.—British capture high ground east 
of Abu Dis (south-east of Jerusalem) and 
take 117 prisoners. 

British airmen bomb Roulers, Lede- 
ghemj- and Mcnin stations. 

Dec. 18. —Aeroplane Raid on London.— 
Bombs are dropped in. London district 
and in Kent and Essex ; io killed, 70 
injured in London ; one raider brought 
down. 

An Italian set-back; enemy attack 
east of the Brenta, from Col Caprile to 
Mt. Pertica, and is successful against the 
Italian right, where advantages are 
gained and maintained, and Mt. Asolone 
captured. 

Area of civil war in Russia extended to 
the Ukraine. 

Dec. 19.—Announced American submarine. 
Fi sunk with loss of 19 lives, as result of 
collision with F3. 

Austrian attempt to cross the Piave 
Vecchia stopped by Italians. 

Dec. 20.—Germans capture British advanced 
post east of Messines. 

Dec. 21.—Italians Recapture Monte Asolone. 

Dec. 22.—North of Jaffa British troops, 
with naval co-operation, advance north 
of the Nahr-el-Auja, and reach the line 
Sheik-el-Ballutah-el—Jelil, four miles 
north of the river. 

Peace negotiations under presidency of 
Herr von Kiihlmann opened between 
Russian Bolshevists and the Central 
Powers at Brest Litovsk. 

Two air attacks on Kentish coast. 

Three British destroyers mined or tor¬ 
pedoed off the Dutch coast; 193 officers 
and men lost. 

Dec. 23.—Austrians from the Buso, in the 
gorge of the I'ranzela, to Mt. Val Bella, 
three miles to the south, force their way 
through, taking Val Bella and the Col 
del Rosso. Enemy claims 9,000 prisoners. 
Dec. 24.—British Air Raid on Mannheim. 
Dec. 25.—Fourth Christmas of the Great War. 
Great battle on the Asiago plateau for 
the passage of the Brenta continued. 

Dec. 26.—German attempt on French positions 
in the Caurieres Wood repulsed with 
heavy loss. 

Big Air Battle near Venice.—Twenty- 

•five enemy machines bomb allied avi'a 


tion camp. British airmen take part, 
and in co-operation with anti-aircraft 
defences bring down 11 enemy machines. 

Dec. 27.—Vice-Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemvss 
becomes First Sea Lord in place of 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, who receives 
a peerage. 

Announced General Van Deventer is 
pursuing the Germans in Portuguese East 
Africa. 

Text of reply of Central Powers to 
Russian peace proposals issued. 

Enemy Attempt to Retake Jerusalem. 

—After repulsing determined Turkish 
attacks, General Allenby’s troops make 
a successful counter-attack against the 
Turkish right flank, penetrating the 
enemy’s lines to a depth of two and a 
half miles on a front of nine miles. Some 
Germans are amongst the prisoners taken. 
Enemy killed estimated at 1,000. 

Dec. 28.—The Special Conference of the 
British Labour Movement held in London 
accepts without amendment the Memo¬ 
randum on War Aims submitted jointly 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party. 

British advance on the road to Jericho. 

Dec. 29.—New Advance in Palestine.—British 
line is pushed forward another three miles. 
Bireh, nine miles north of Jerusalem, 0:1 
the Shechem road, and several places 
east of the road occupied. Enemy 
transport near Bethel and other villages 
bombed. 

Padua bombed by Austrian airmen at 
night. 

Dec. 30.—Germans attack the British front 
south of Cambrai. North of La Vac¬ 
querie and south of Marcoing enemy 
make lodgment in two small salient.-. 
They are ejected from the more important 
part of the positions on Welsh Ridge. 

French Army in Italy storm and hold 
enemy positions on front of 2,000 yards 
on eastern shoulders of the main Tomba 
Ridge, capturing 1,392 prisoners,*7 guns, 
and 60 machine-guns. 

British occupy Beitin (Bethel), IT 
Balua, and in coastal sector a patrol 
reaches Kuleh (12 miles east of Jaffa). 

Padua again heavily bombed by Aus¬ 
trian airmen at night, and the ait 
treasures of the city suffer. 

Dec. 31.—Germans renew attacks- against 
Welsh Ridge, south of Marcoing. By 
using liquid fire they temporarily occupy 
one of our trenches’ O11 the remainder 
of the front the attack is broken up by 
our fire and completely repulsed. 

Admiralty announces H.M. mine-sweep¬ 
ing sloop Arbutus has foundered ia very 
severe weather after being torpedoed. 
Her commander, one other officer, anti 
seven men missing; also H.M. armed 
boarding-steamer Grive sunk in bad 
weather after being torpedoed, there 
being no casualties.' 

The number of German prisoners taken 
by the British during the month of 
December is 1,018, including 12 officers. 
In the same period trench-mortars and 
103 machine-guns are captured. 

British aeroplanes drop over 100 bombs 
on hostile billets in the neighbourhood 
of Roulers and Menin; several direct 
hits are obtained, and a train in move¬ 
ment is also bombed and hit. 

Announced Bolshevist and Chinese 
troops have been in action at Kharbin 
for the control of the railway. The 
Bolshevists surrendered, and will be 
transported over the Manchurian border. 

Lively artillery actions in Champagne, 
in the region of the heights, and on the 
right bank of the Meuse, in the sector of 
Begonvaux. 
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KKCOKDS OF TUB REGIME.NTS-UV 

ROYAL HIGHLANDKRS OF CANADA 


In the Flanders Battles ■ 


THE 


In September, when the fighting was 
mostly concentrated around Ypres, the 
Canadians had a rest ; but in October 
and November their services were again 
required. The Passchendaele Ridge had 
been assailed on October 9th, but the 
victory was not quite complete. On the 
26th the Canadians shared in an attack, 
as they did also on the 29th, and early in 
November they seized and held the 
village from which the ridge is named. 

Somewhere in the dust and dirt of these 
many combats were the Royal Highlanders 
of Canada, men from Montreal, who were 
singled out for mention in one official 
communication. They were in that 
Canadian division which landed in 
England in October, 1914, and spent the 
winter in training on Salisbury Plain. 
They were part of its 3rd Brigade, and 
they reached St. Nazaire in the following 
February, moving up to the front a little 
later, and being engaged in valuable,, 
although subsidiary, operations during the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

On April 22nd the Highlanders and the 
rest of the 3rd Brigade were holding part 
of the front near Ypres, and next to them 
were some Zouave and Turco battalions 
of the French Army. In the afternoon 
these men were seen suddenly to leave 
their trenches and run wildly to the rear. 

• Choking and gasping, and with distorted 
y faces, they were evidently in deadly pain ; 
j'j in short, they had been gassed. 

O The Highlanders were in grave danger 
M of being outflanked, for they were next in 
7 the line. However, steps were taken to 
{J meet the peril, and reinforcements were 
y hurried up. With the aid of wet liand- 

sVet-E-et-cr -—. 1 


I N spite of the cen¬ 
sorship which, ex¬ 
cept in the vaguest 
fashion, prevents us 
from knowing what the 
various regiments are 
now doing at the front, 
there is much evidence 
that 1917 was a notable 
year for the soldiers of 
Canada, and therefore 
for the various regiments which titc 
Dominion sent so willingly to Europe. 

Beginning in good time, some Canadians 
raided a trench on Christmas Eve, 1916, 
and on New Year’s Eve they paid the foe 
a similar visit. On January 17th they 
carried out a successful enterprise at 
Colonne, and nearly a month later another 
near Souchez, in which a number of dug- 
outs were destroyed. Towards the end 
of June they made a successful assault on 
Avion, and about a month later conducted 
a raid near Lens. 

Turning to the big things, there came 
the capture of Vimy Ridge, on Easter 
Monday, April 9th. The first guarded 
reports of this battle mentioned that the 
Canadians had gone over the crest of the 
ridge, and later messages told how in 
three relentless waves they had moved 
forward behind an advancing barrage 
and had fought all day under the falling 
snow. Somewhat later they took Arleux, 
and in August they were fighting des¬ 
perately around Lens. On the 15th they 
forced their way into two of the suburbs 
of that town, and a few days afterwards 
they met some Germans in No Man’s 
Land, and there fought a battle which 
has been called the fiercest of the war. 


kerchiefs they avoided the worst effects 
of the poison gas, but they did not escape 
altogether. Still—and this was the thing 
that mattered—they held on. Sweeping 
on through a gap on the left, the Germans 
had soon almost surrounded those who 
were in the front trenches, and an attempt 
to bring up assistance to them had failed. 

Fortunately night was coming on, so 
the Germans could not see the weakness 
of the Canadian line. The few High¬ 
landers stuck grimly to their task of 
defence until it was quite dark, when they 
fell back and joined the rest of the brigade. 
It was on ihis day that one of them, 
Lance-Corporal F. Fisher, won the V.C. 
For a few' days more the battalion fought 
in a short but memorable retreat, and on 
the night of May 4th was withdrawn. 

The rest, however, was short, and. 
reinforcements from England having 
arrived, the battalion took part in an 
assault on an orchard near La Quinque 
Rue on May 20th. They relieved the 16th 
Battalion, moving forward to a position 
which had just been won under heavy fire. 


OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL HIGHLANDERS OF CANADA.—Back row (from left to right): 
Lieut. I. M. R. sim lair, ( apt. 0 . E. MrCuaig, Lieut, \V. S. M. M a Tier. ( apt. G. M. Drummond, Lieut. 
E. M. Sellon, Cftpt. K. M. I’crry. Lieut.. 0 . It. l’itblatlo. Middle row: Lieut. F. ,S. M0D011, Lieut. 
S. It. Lindsay. Cupt. A. G. Cameron, Cant. I.. W. Whitehead, Lieut. C. N. MrCuaig, (‘apt. H tv a Ike r. 

Front row : Muj. D. It. MeCiiaig, Maj. E. C. Nor-worthy, Lieut.-Col. F. (). W. I.oomi-. _\Iaj. V. 0 . 
Buchanan, (’apt. T. S. Morrisey. Reclining : Lieut. A. M. Fisher and Lieut, F. C. Stephens. 


and this they consolidated and held until 
they in turn were relieved. 

In 1916 the Canadians, by now largely 
increased in numbers, were heavily 
engaged at St, Eloi and at Sanctuary 
Wood, near Hooge, and in the latter en¬ 
gagement the Royal Highlanders were 
again to the fore. By a sudden thrust on 
June 2nd the Germans had broken 
through the line held by the 3rd Canadian 
Division, and pushed back our line. To 
make good the loss, reinforcements were 
brought up, and on the next day there 
was a counter-attack. In the centre were 
the Highlanders, their task being to follow 
up and support the 14th. Owing, however, 
to congestion on the roads, some of the 
troops did not reach their positions in 
time, and the assault failed to achieve 
its object. Another u’as arranged for 
ten days later. 

At a quarter to one on the morning 
of June 13th the bombardment began. 
Then on the left the Royal Highlanders 


previous exploits are eloquently summed 
up by the simple fact that from their 
entrance into the war to the end of 
November, 1915, their total casua ties 
were 30 officers and 869 men, practically 
a whole) battalion. 

The large and splendid Canadian Army 
grew from a Militia enrolled to defend the 
country, and called out in times of danger; 
for instance, during the rebellion of Louis 
Riel. It was organised in regimeits, 
which were increased as the country grew 
more populous, and some of these took 
names which had welcome aso.-ialions 
with the Old Country. Montreal is a great 
resort of Scotsmen, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that when many of these formed . 
themselves into a Mi itia regiment they (J 
named it the Royal Highlanders of • 
Canada. It is one of the oldest of its kind, U 
being numbered the 10th in the Militia 11 
List ; but when an expeditionary force T 
was formed it was numbered the 13th. 

A. W. H. jj 

. •30 l 0'3.3.;; 


went forward at the word of command, 
although unfortunately the German guns 
had caught them while they were waiting 
to go “ over the top.” They advanced in 
four waves, each being a line composed 
of half companies, and soon got to their 
first goal. There a machine-gun caused 
them some trouble, but some bombers 
worked their way up to this and put it 
out of action. Then the advance was re¬ 
newed, and by Tialf-past two the battalion 
had made its way to the German lines. 

At Coureelettz 

This encounter was just before the 
Battle of the Somme opened ; indeed, 
the German attack was probably intended 
to upset Sir Douglas Haig’s plans. In 
the opening stages of that battle the 
Canadians took little part, but they were 
engaged in the attack on Courcelctte, 
delivered on September 15th. Erom 
that time onwards, however, facts about 
the individual battalions are rare, but the 
Royal Highlanders, we may be sure, were 
somewhere in the thick of it. Their 
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The War Illustrated, 19 th January, 1918 . 



Editor's 

frustrated 



J^JO doubt many of my readers .would 
notice in the general Press a few 
days ago the following paragraph: 

Oil the instructions of the Board of Trade 
the Paper Commission will reduce the licences 
for the importation of paper-making materials 
and of printing and writing paper in the year 
beginning March ist next to two-thirds of 
the tonnage" imported in the year ending 
February 28th, n>i8. The amount of boards 
and wrapping paper will not-be- reduced. 

Thus, all who arc concerned in the pro¬ 
duction and publishing of periodicals have 
to prepare to meet further, difficulty,, 
though it cannot be described as unfore¬ 
seen. So far' as The War Illustrated 
is concerned, I believe 1 am justified in 
claiming a unique record during these 
three and a half years of its publica¬ 
tion. Started at the outbreak of the war, 
when not even the gloomiest prognostics 
foretold such conditions of restricted 
materials as have now been imposed upon 
us, its publishers sought to give the 
greatest possible literary and pictorial 
value that could bo offered at the low 
price of twopence. 

Maintaining the Standard 

O UB initial and enduring success is proof 
enough that the reading public nave , 
appreciated our efforts, but for more than 
half the period during which Till! War 
Illustrated has been appearing the 
increasing difficulties of transport have 
been steadily affecting the cost and, in 
some measure, the quality of. all material 
used in its production—excepting only' 
the quality "of its-literary contributions 
and the excellence of its pictorial contents, 
f ortunately, no lack of material can 
prevent brilliant writers from producing 
their best. Lack of the means of.repro¬ 
duction can interfere only with the multi¬ 
plying of the work of the gifted artist or 
the intrepid war photographer. In other 
words, limits may be imposed up.on a 
high-class' periodical in the matter of 
quantity, but hot in that of quality, and, 
if I may judge from the opinions, of my 
readersWho from‘ time to lime- tell me 
what they think of Tiik -War Illus- 
trated, there is a very, general agreement 
that its . quality lias notably improved 
during .the very, period in which the 
difficulties ‘of securing - material have 
become most pronounced. 

Increasing Cost of Production 

TRULY; ,a very, extraordinary change 
* - has ;come . over, the.* popular Press 
of the country ak.a'result of,the restricted 
stocks -.of papers qmb i 11 k /• at; its disposal, 
and the '.enormously: increased -prices, to 
bo-paid- for. these and for printing-hoften, 
.indeed, ..in ;thc .matter .of; ink .a very 
inferiors article having to be aised as the 
best;Obtainable at a price many times in 
excess of that of the. finest ink produced 
jn peace-time. - Few arc the periodicals of 
any .kind ; published in ..Great ^Britain 
to-day latithe game prices as.in the early 
days of the war.- Penny newspapers and 
weekly periodicals, ..excepting a ..mere 
handful,., have all increased to twopence. 


and the "sixpenny illustrateds,” so long 
a standard feature of English .journalism, 
are now issued at hinepenee each. 
Monthlies'Originally sold at fourpence half¬ 
penny have gone up to sixpence or more, 
while sixpenny magazines cost cightpencc 
or ninepencx. In . brief, the old price 
standards have gone in the publishing 
world jitst as they had disappeared long 
before in the cases of all oilier com¬ 
modities. Yet a fair ratio of increase 
lias, 1 believe, been strictly observed in 
all these advances. Nay, 1 do not doubt 
that those sixpenny pictorials which now 
cost ninepence are, if anything, less 
profitable than they were at the old 
popular price. 

I AM entirely convinced that, though 

* publishers may, to some extent, have 
been the victims of a certain species 
of profiteering in making their purchases 
of materials, there is no business in the 
country to which war conditions have . 
brought less profit than to publishing. 
The wliolc tendency of publishing in 
recent years' lias been to produce t lie 
best possible article and pass it on to 
the public at the lowest possible price. 
Before the war tins was made compara¬ 
tively easy, by competition among those 
who‘supplied the essentials, such as paper 
and inks, but when the competition takes 
place between the publishers for the kind 
consideration of those who hold the 
supplies, the situation is instantly and 
radically altered. Later it becomes still 
more acute when no amount of compe¬ 
tition can secure more than a strictly 
limited proportion of supplies. 

The Problem 

TIIE increased cost of British hews- 

* papers and periodicals is, it may lie 
confessed, directly traceable to the activi¬ 
ties of the U boats. The heavy losses 
to our shipping tonnage have greatly 
curtailed the carrying space that can' be 
allotted to the paper or pulp, and who 
would dare to suggest, however much lie 
might believe in a popular and untram¬ 
melled Press, that munitions of war and 
the foodstuffs should not liaye over¬ 
riding ' claims bn all shipping, even td . 
the exclusion, if necessary, of such'cai'go 
as paper-making' material ? There have 
been, from the beginning of these increas¬ 
ing restrictions, two alternatives before 
every publisher in' the country: either 
substantially to reduce the size of his 
publication br.to increase its price. . Both 
have been tried, and' it lias been inter- ■ 
cstipg to observe’that.the first alternative 
has, for a time, had a measure of success, 
bqt in 'the end it'has been foiiltd to defeat 
its object. . It lias even led to the increased 
use of paper—by increase of circulation— 
and the one thing we are asked by the 
authorities .’to achieve is a.'*’,reduction in 
the consumption 'ot paper, apart from all 
questions of cost. 

-THE only way to secure, the desired 
end is to limit circulation and 
maintain the publication‘as nearly as 


possible in its original. form, while ad¬ 
vancing the'.price proportionately to the' 
increased cost of material. This is the 
problem which I and my publishers are 
at present considering in regard to The 
War Illustrated, and I shah have 
something further to say on the subject 
in ail early issue. My own desire is that 
The War Illustrated should not bc_ 
reduced in any way, as the.extraordinary 
interests of ' each passing week require 
flic full space we have been devoting- 
to them, and the scores of thousands 
of readers who have bound their earlier 
volumes should be able to continue, on ’ 
the same lines, preserving this pictorial 
record until it is entirely complete. I 
have various attractive schemes for im¬ 
provements in our popular little paper 
which I believe will meet with the ready 
acceptance of my readers. Of these in 
due time ! , 

"The Effort of the Dominions” 
IX an early issue of The War Illus- 
* trated I hope to commence a new 
scries of articles, which Mr. Basil Clarke 
is writing, on the Stimulating subject of 
the great effort of the Dominions, which 
rallied round the Mother Country with 
characteristic promptness and vigour 
immediately on the outbreak of the war.’ 
Mr. Clarke will,have to tell not only of 
the way in win.TV the young manhood of 
the distant parts of the Empire flocked-: 
to the flag, and of the readiness with 
which money was subscribed, but also of 
the great readiness with which the 
Governments of the Dominions took 
action against enemy stations within 
reach of them. 

LIE will also have to tell of flic m'agnifi- 
1 * cent way in which the far portions 
of tlie Empire found funds for the many 
calls made in the name of distress. It is 
a splendid and heartening record which 
Mr. Clarke is summarising for my readers, 1 
one that would require — and will no 
doubt in due course have—-volumes for its 
telling in detail. 

That German “System” 

S O much used to.be said in that seem¬ 
ingly distant past of " before the 
\yar " on the subject of German efficiency 
iujall matters pertaining to education 
that it is interesting to find that what 
was ■ largely a parrot cry repeated by 
those who did not know is now being 
more carefully considered. I see that 
Mr. l-’isher, the Minister for Education, in 
Recently commenting on this matter, said : 

It is sometimes said that - the. German 
system .of,education is not denominational or 
religious. On - tlie contrary, it is denomi¬ 
national,'and great pains are' taken in religious 
teaching.. But it is political and governed 
by a theory of statecraft, served by an army 
of State teachers, and dominated by the over¬ 
shadowing obligation to military service. The 
system is open to the objection’ that it is 
forbidding to the spirit of . political liberty,’ 
and for that reason it is safe to predict that 
slips from the German tree will never flourish 
iu English soil. 

i a. ?c. 
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AI L THE BEST OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Keeping Warm on the Western Front While Winter Calls a Halt 
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OVli OBSERVATIOX POST 


MEDITATIONS IN T II E KITCII13 N 


/'YNE of the pleasures of life which the portance. In a red-cushioned deck-chair, 
really rich never taste is the homely and in the aforesaid shabby arm-chair, 
comfort of the kitchen. I have seen some 


quite delightful kitchens in my time, and 
have been the possessor of one which 
was perfect, in all but wintry weather. 
About that room I could wax lyrical, but 
even the most elastic interpretation of 
the rules determining choice of subjects 
for this page does not allow me to show 
that leaf in my sketch-book, for, alas 1 
changed conditions of life in war time 
removed me from that most pleasant 
haunt of peace. 

IT is, however, permissible to mention 
1 the fact that I am sitting in the 
kitchen at the present moment, for the 
fact is directly attributable to the war, 
and it was the contrast between the con¬ 
ditions existing on the hither and the 
yonder side of the front wall that im¬ 
pressed itself on my imagination suffici¬ 
ently to set my fountain-pen moving 
tardily. Curtly described as the front 
basement, the word " kitchen ” would 
probably suggest to a superior person the 
most unlovely room in a London house, 
with the possible exception of tlie back 
basement, but in actual fact, the en¬ 
vironment is right for my present mood, 
and I am alive to its peculiar charm. 
“ But the smell of the cooking ! ” I can 
hear the superior person protest. My 
dear sir, or madam, there isn’t any cooking 
to smell. 

/''•OMPULSORY economy restricts the 
number of fires in this house to one 
each day, and prudence dictates its being 
lighted most often in the kitchen. Just 
now I heard water pouring from a burst 
pipe outside, splashing and dashing into 
the asphalted yard, with a noisy in¬ 
sistence worthy of Lodore. The fleeting 
thaw had located the rent in the pipe which, 
I am unchristianly but humanly glad to 
discover, belongs to my next door neigh¬ 
bour, and not to me ; but his mishap may 
be mine to-morrow, if Fate should prove 
unkind. A fire in the kitchefi means hot 
water in pipes up to the second floor, and 
that much added warmth to prevent the 
cold-water pipes from freezing. Down in 
the basement, too, draughts are less 
piercing than on the entrance floor, and, 
although with half a gale blowing, raiders 
are not likely to come to London to-night, 
there is the further argument that some 
authorities declare the basement to be 
the safest place when bombs are dropping 
promiscuously from the sky. But why 
plead justification for conduct at once 
pleasant and sane ? Here I am, and 
mighty glad to be here. 

YOU are to picture, then, an ordinary 
* kitchen in a London basement, 
though lighted in manner less conventional 
by a reading lamp on a little table near 
one shabby, luxuriously comfortable arm¬ 
chair, and by a bright duplex lamp upon 
the faded red cloth on the kitchen table, 
whereat two small maids are playing 
beggar-my-neighbour in a clearing in a 
farmyard compact of candle-box barns, 
surrounding a farmhouse built of a work- 
box emptied of its proper contents and 
now occupied by a Teddy bear and sundry 
dolls, or rather by an English farmer and 
his family, soundly sleeping after a 
srrenuous day’s work of national im- 


their contented parents on cither side of 
the range, from whose open door a 
grateful red glow streams, and on whose 
top a family kettle of enormous propor¬ 
tions is purring. Inside, peace and 
warmth ; outside, a wicked wind shrieks 
as it drives frozen spicules of snow along 
the empty ‘ street. A shriek of wind, 
louder than the rest, provokes expression 
of the thought that is uppermost in 
every mind in these times : " An awful 
night 1 Just think of those poor fellows 
out there 1 ” 

IUST think of them, indeed ! Take this 
k -' from a paper dated to-day: “ Shortly 
after eleven o’clock, by which time a 
regular blizzard was whirling across the 
trenches, our men attacked the Germans 
again. The enemy put up a short re¬ 
sistance, and then such of them as could 
get away disappeared.” Where they 
went to and how they fared afterwards I 
neither know nor care. But our men, 
when they came back, in what condition, 
I wonder, did they find some rest for their 
tired bodies, some warmth for their 
numbed and aching hands. What a 
heaven on earth this kitchen would have 
seemed to them after that sharp fight in 
the cruel blizzard, with the sound of the 
purring kettle and the falling cinders to 
lull their exhausted, but well-warmed, 
bodies to sleep. 

JLIERE is a suggestive paragraph from 
1 4 Sir Douglas Haig’s new despatch : 
" During the afternoon, while fighting was 
still in progress, rain began and fell 
steadily all night. Thereafter, for four 
days, the rain continued without cessation, 
and for several days afterwards the w'eathcr 
remained stormy and unsettled. The Jow- 
lying, clayey soil, torn by shells and 
sodden with rain, turned to a succession 
of vast, muddy pools. The valleys of the 

TSue Deadl to tSae 
ILwaifag 


choked and overflowing streams were 
speedily transformed into long stretches 
of bog, impassable except by a few well- 
defined tracks, which became marks for 
the enemy’s artillery. To leave these 
tracks was to "risk death by drowning, 
and in the course ol the subsequent 
fighting on several occasions both men 
and pack animals were lost in this way.” 

/"THASTLY, simply ghastly I My pride 
of race is stimulated by the state¬ 
ment that a hundred and thirty-one 
German divisions w'ere engaged and 
defeated by less than half that number 
of British divisions during the operations 
that began with the Battle of Arras, in 
April, and ended with the Battle of 
Flanders, in November, but it causes me 
no surprise. One Englishman — the word 
is comprehensive — always was worth two 
” foreigners,” when it was a question of 
fighting, and one volunteer worth three 
pressed men. Numerical odds against 
him never bustled the Briton. But 
fighting is one thing, and living in mud 
is another. Not only for four days, and 
not only for forty,, have these men of 
ours endured unendurable conditions and 
achieved things which u-ould have been 
impossible but for their ” superhuman ” 
exertions. 

"THESE men, fighting in the rain and 
■* the mud and the snow and—if not 
killed in the fighting or drowned on their 
way back to the trenches — living in the 
rain and the mud and the snow, and 1 in 
a great arm-chair by a glowing fire, 
reading by the mellow light of a green- 
shaded lamp the story of their super¬ 
human exertions. What a contrast 1 
Compared with which the contrast between 
wealth and poverty, about which men 
have argued passionately since first there 
were two men on the earth, seems con¬ 
temptibly trivial. 'Who, henceforward, 
will suggest that by what they have must 
men be judged, and not by what they are ? 
Meditating upon our so widely differing 
situations, I feel to-night that I should 
die of shame if being of age and strength 
acceptable for service I hugged a fire like 
this instead of sharing the blizzard with 
those fine men. 


W E reproduce this week a poem recently eon- 
tribute*! to the “ Times ” by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. a poet whose already established reputation htT-TAT An 4n* .. u 

has been touched to new strength by the war. In • . * can * or “ iem to whom it 

two volumes of war poems, * The Winnowing Fan ” ls so largely due that we have fires 

and “ The Anvil,” be snowed fine craftsmanship 
and, in addition, a quality that went far beyond 
temporary emotion, lli* unshaken faith in the 
ultimate triumph of right over might is expressed 
once more in the accompanying lines : 


YOU that still have rain and sua. 

Kisses of children and of wife. 

And the good earth to tread upon. 

And the mere sweetness that is life, 

Forget not us, who gave all these 
For something dearer, and for you ! 

Think in what cause we crossed the sea* ! 
Remember, he who (ails the challenge fails 
us too. 

Now in the hour that shows the strong— 

The soul no evil powers affray — 

Drive straight against embattled Wrong: 

Faith knows but one. the hardest, way. 
Endure ; the end is worth the throe. 

Give, give; and dare, and again dare; 

On. to that Wrong’s great overthrow ! 

We are with you, of you ; we the pain and 
victory share. 


to sit by and comlortable kitchens that 
would seem incredibly luxurious to the 
French and Belgian people — many ol 
them once wealthier than ourselves—-dor 
whose right to exist they are battling ? 
Grateful memory is not enough. Above 
all it behoves us to make sure that the 
fruits ol their victory shall not be de¬ 
stroyed or wasted. Theirs was the. pain 
that brought the victory. We must 
allow no specious tongue lo rob their 
children ol jot or tittle ol the - prizes won 
by their good right arms. Ol the German 
fighting man we have no lcar. The 
British soldier has beaten him whenever 
he could get at him. Of the German 
intriguer our icar is not wholly allayed, 
though Mr Lloyd George and President 
Wilson have spoken clearly enough just 
lately. Here, in this room, the point 
seems single and simple. Our soldiers 
know no alternative to death or victory. 
We must be equally incapable ot 
compromise. o. ivi. 
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A PICTURE-RECORD of Events by Land, Sea and Air. Edited by J, A. HAMMERTON 


26th January. 1918. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW REGIME IN JERUSALEM . — At 
noon on Dec. 11th, Sir Edmund Allenby, in command of the vic¬ 
torious Palestine army, made his official entry into Jerusalem, 
when in his presence a proclamation was read from the steps of 


the Citadel “to the inhabitants oF Jerusalem the Blessed and the 
people dwelling in the vicinity.” The proclamation, announcing 
that holy spots and sacred buildings would be protected, was read 
in Arabic, Hebrew, English, French, Italian, Greek, and Russian. 
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BACKING UP THE NAVY 

The Story of the Growth of the Admiralty War Staff 


I T is rarely that one conies across any 
criticism of the Admiralty or of the 
Navy which does not include soma 
reference to the Admiralty War Staff—or. 
as it is now called, the Naval Staff. Quite' 
a number of writers, who ought to know 
better, assert that no Staii exists, while 
others are content with urging that it is 
not the right sort of Staff, and docs not 
consist of the right sort of people ; and 
if any mischance happens, from a Russian 
revolution to the mining of an obsolete 
torpedo-boart, there are immediately 
produced reams of conclusive evidence 
proving it to be due to the lack of a Staff, 
or, alternatively, to the existence of the 
wrong sort of Staff. The word itself has 
come to liaye an almost mystic, signifi¬ 
cance, and is often used for"no higher 
purpose than to awe the lay reader. 
There is really no need for any mystery 
at all. The Naval Staff is a body con¬ 
sisting of a scries of specialised depart¬ 
ments whose business it is to advise the 
Operations Committee of the Board of 
\dmiralty, and to assist it in every 
way in the conduct of the war at sea. 

Naval Staff in 1912 

It was not until the beginning of i<yiz 
that we had a Naval War Staff at all , and, • 
as then constituted by Mr. Churchill, it 
comprised the three departments of 
Intelligence, Operations, and Mobilisation. 
These, in the words of the then First Lord, 
might be shortly described as “ dealing 
with war information, war plans, and war 
arrangements respectively.’ ’ 

It was laid down that the functions of the 
Staff would be advisory, that it would dis¬ 
charge no administrative duties, and that 
decision as to accepting or rejecting its 
advice, wholly or in part, rested with the 
First Sea Lord. It was not until May 
last year that the posts of First Sea Lord 
and Chief of the Staii were combined in 
one officer—and it has never been stated 
how he manages to submit advice in his 
capacity as Chief of the Staff and to 
adjudicate upon it as First Sea Lord. 

It will readily be realised that our 
inadequate and immature Staff arrange¬ 
ments very .soon broke down under the 
•train of war. Indeed, our “ war informa¬ 
tion ” and “ war arrangements” were so 
hopeless that, although we had nominally 
been preparing specifically for ten years 
to resist German aggression at sea, we 
had neither a safe harbour in which our 
battle fleets could lie, nor a proper force 
for maintaining the commerciaf blockade 
of the North Sea, nor, in the Far East, a 
squadron capable of dealing on the spot, 
with the cruisers which Germany had had 
there for years. The Dardanelles Com¬ 
mission tells us that a body called a ” War 
Staff Group ” was formed at the Admiralty 
immediately after the outbreak of war, 
;.nd that from November, 19x4, through¬ 
out the deciding stages of the Gallipoli 
Campaign it consisted of Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Fisher, Sir A. K. Wilson, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Commodore de 
Rartofome, and Sir W. Graham Greene 
'Secretary of the Admiralty). Of its six 
members two were civilians and two were 
retired naval officers over seventy-two 
years of age, while of the two active list 
naval officers only cue had had any 
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experience of Staff work. On the whole 
it is not surprising that the naval side of 
the Dardanelles offensive was such a 
complete failure. 

However, it is fortunate that we have 
learned from our experiences, and it is not 
too much to say that since the start of the 
war our Staff arrangements have under¬ 
gone a steady and satisfactory develop¬ 
ment. 

Development of the System 

New divisions were formed as the need 
for them became apparent — a Trade 
Division to deal with the arming of mer¬ 
chant ships, the instruction of the Mercan¬ 
tile Marine in its arduous war duties, and 
the endless questions connected with 
trade and blockade. A hard-worked 
Signal Section was formed to keep our 
codes and general signalling and wireless 
arrangements ahead of the Germans who 
are employed specially to unravel them. 
At the end of 1916 an Anti-Submarine 
Division was formed, and placed at first 
under the direction of Captain F. C. 
Dreyer. Needless to say, the formation 
of the Anti-Submarine Division was not 
the beginning of the study of the anti¬ 
submarine problem. This and kindred 
matters had been previously attended to 
by the Submarine Committee. 

The seven months during which Sir 
John Jellicoe and Sir Eric Geddes served 
together on the Admiralty Board were 
remarkable for the further development 
of the Staff system, and in particular for 
the creation of a Department of Plans. 
This was referred to by the First Lord in 
bis maiden Parliamentary speech of 
November 1st, 19x7, when he said, in 
reference to the Naval Statf: "The addi¬ 
tions in personnel have taken the form 
of adding to the operations side a new 
section consisting of younger officers with 
recent experience m the Grand Fleet, and 
under a flag-officer -who left the Grand 
Fleet to take up the position.” From 
many points of view.the Plans Division 
is the most important section of the Staff, 
for its principal function is to bring to the 
notice of the Operations Committee of 
the Board of Admiralty detailed and 
thoroughly digested proposals for the 
employment of naval force against the 
enemy. It is a frequent charge against 
the Admiralty that for nearly three and a 
half years of war it has assigned to the 
Navy a role which, in relation to the war 
against Germany, it is not unjust to de¬ 
scribe as passive. With anything the 
enemy has sent to sea the Navy has done 
its best to deal—not always succeeding, 
as witness the submarine campaign, the 
exploits of the Mowe, and the convoy 
raids of last October and December—but 
the sum total of the British naval offensive 
against Germany seems to be made up of 
the not too encouraging work of the 
Dover Patrol on the Belgian coast. 

Plans and Operations 

It rests now with the Plans Division 
to devise schemes for using our sea-power 
lor the infliction of greater damage upon 
the enemy; and in preparing those 
schemes for submission to the Operations 
Committee it will have practically to 
cover the whole ground of the work o£ 
a Naval Stall. Its first’ business is to 


decide upon the objective, and many 
may be considered before a practicable 
one is found owing to the conditions that 
must be fulfilled. It is 110 good under¬ 
taking something merely for the sake 
of " making a show." Appreciable 
damage must be inflicted upon the enemy. 
With the objective decided upon, there 
have to he considered the nature and 
extent of the opposition the enemy will 
put up,- and the means and methods 
required to overcome it. The Plans 
Division, be it noted, is not restricted 
to the use of the existing Fleet. It 
is at liberty to propose the construc¬ 
tion of a new Navy if such is necessary 
for the execution of its plans. These 
plans, in due course, come before the 
Naval Staii as a whole, and if by them 
approved are passed on to the Operations 
Committee of the Board of Admiralty. 
This Committee itself is composed largely 
of members of the Naval Staff, its members 
being the First Lord, First Sea Lord and 
Chief of Naval Staff, Deputy First Sea 
Lord, Deputy Chief of Naval Staff, and 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, with 
the First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval 
Air Service attending - when matters 
affecting the lartter’s domain are under 
discxission. 

Co-ordination of Allied Fleets 

If the scheme is finally approved it may 
have to go, before the War Cabinet— 
a body of civilians whose consent, how¬ 
ever, must necessarily be obtained for any 
big initiative involving possibly heavy 
losses. Finally, it goes to the Operations 
Division of the Naval Staff, with whom 
rests the responsibility of making all the 
arrangements for carrying out the ap¬ 
proved project. If one may offer a 
comment, it is that this work would 
probably be done much better by those 
with whom the proposal originated, and 
who would necessarily have given full 
consideration to such matters already. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
work of suggesting naval action is not 
the monopoly of the Plans Division, but 
this is the first time such work has been 
properly organised and placed on a sound 
basis as an established part of our naval 
system. In the hands of young and 
energetic officers it, is fraught with 
great possibilities, and the fact that 
the flag-officer who was first appointed 
to be its head has recently taken over 
an important command in an area where 
the enemy is within easy reach suggests 
that he may have been so transferred in 
order to superintend operations for whose 
proposal he was responsible on the Staff. 
What effect the constitution of the Inter- 
Allied Naval Council will have upon the 
British Navy's part in the war it is idle 
to speculate, but it should be observed 
that henceforward none of the five 
principal Fleets now operating against the 
Hun will play a single-handed game. In 
the words of the memorandum recently 
. circulated by the United States Embassy, 
the object of the Council is to " co¬ 
ordinate operation of the naval forces 
of the United States and its associates 
in the war so that those forces may in 
the future he operated as one in prosecuting 
the war on sea and in conjunction with 
the land forces.” 
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Fresh Blood & Brains at the British Admiralty 


Rear-Admiral L. HALSEY, 
Third Sea Lord. 


Rear-Admiral S. R. FREMANTLE, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Staff. 


Rear-Admiral H. H. D. TOTHILL, 
Fourth Sea Lord. 



Vice-Admiral Sir ERIC QEDDES 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


Admiral Sir ROSSLYN WEMYSS, 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 


Vice-Admiral Sir HERBERT HEATH 
Second Sea Lord. 



Rear-Admiral A. L. DUFF, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Staff. 


Rt. Hn. E. G. PRETYMAN, M.P., Mr. A. F. PEASE, Second Rear-Admiral G. P.W.HOPf 

Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Civil Lord of the Admiralty. Deputy First Sea Lord. 

Portraits by Russell, Mary Laffan, Sicaine, Val L y Estrange, and Elliott <.(• Fry. 
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The Queen of the Adriatic and the Holy City: 



Cne of the many beauty spots of Venice. The quayside of the Grand Canal looking towards the Piazza of St. Mark's, with the Doge’s 
Kaiace on the right. Right: Feeding the pigeons of St. Mark’s—a pastime indulged in by all visitors to Venice in peace time. 



oi tne Adriatic was to be saved from the latter-day Huns. 




























Venice Preserved and Jerusalem Delivered 


General 
on the arrival 


notables in the Barrack Square at Jerusalem. The spontaneous expression of joy of the populace 
was touching. They recognised that “Jerusalem Delivered,” the dream of the Italian 
poet Tasso, had become fact through the might of the British Army. 


British soldiers pumping water at Solomon’s Pool. (Palestine official photograph.) In 
circle : Mr. Ronald Storrs, C.M .Gwho has been recently appointed Governor of Jerusalem. 
Mr. Storrs is a son of the Dean of Rochester. 
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Intervals of Play in the Wearying Work of War 



Curling on Wimbledon Common during the recent cold snap* One 
of the players sends a fast stone, closely watched by critical eyes. 


Sweep it along ! Officer players brooming a stone to the jack— 
one of the tense moments in an absorbing sport. 


British soldiers sliding near the lines on the western front, where 
every opportunity for any light relief is welcome. (British official.) 



rade concentrate, att.ntion on repairing^his cTo'tMng^one 0 

singing and dancing to the music of a gramophone—when a sergeant intervenes with the stentorian order: •» Fall in in ten 


r hearts are 
minutes ! ” 
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Duty and Piety from Dieppe to the Piave 


British and Canadian Official Photographs 



French girl who controls the road traffic of the British Army at Canadian polling officer during the rece n t 2 1 e c J * 0 "» j*® '* e jjJ 8 * *" s a 
Argues, to the south of Dieoue. She is known asthe Belle of Argues. German gas-cylinder while waiting foi men to registe. then yote . 
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American Ardour at Home, Abroad and Afloat 



American Senators, protected by steel helmets and with gas-masks slung round their necks, visiting tho Rheims sector. (French 
official.) Right: Laying the first keel of the fleet of 5,000-ton freight vessels under construction for ttje U.S. Shipping Board. 



" . - . ... - ya c ■■ 

Interned German sailors passing an American Officers Training Corps at Fort McPherson, U.S.A. Ri 
the U.S. Navy, shaking hands with Sir David Beatty on his flagship when visiting the Grand Fleet in Nov. 





The Midland Railway Company has built a new ambulance train for service with the American Expeditionary Force. It has accom¬ 
modation for 130 persons and cost £40,000. Left: A car arranged for lying-down cases, and (right) arranged for sitting cases. 
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THE VISION OF A NEW EUROPE 


W E have recently had numerous 
authoritative statements of the 
war aims of the Allies. Foremost 
among them are the calm and reasoned 
■explanation made by Mr. Lloyd George to 
the Trades Union delegates on January 
.5th ; the stately and inspiring message of 
President Wilson to the United States 
Congress on January 8th ; and the strong 
address of M. Pichon to the French 
Chamber on January nth. 

There is an essential unity in all these 
declarations, though they differ upon 
points of detail. Yet I am inclined to 
think that this sudden flood of programmes 
may have been puzzling to many, and 
especially those portions of them which 
deal with territorial reconstruction in 
Europe and the Near and Middle East. 
I shall therefore try to condense here 
those portions of the statements which 
relate to the plans for a New Europe. It 
must be understood that this article is 
simply explanatory. 

By way of preface, however, it should 
be noted that M. Pichon declared that 
the three indispensable conditions for 
"a just and durable peace” were: (i) 
Respect for treaties ; (2) territorial settle¬ 
ment based on the right of nations to 
dispose of themselves ; (3I limitation of 
armaments. Mr. Lloyd George spoke 
previously in the same sense, and President 
Wilson concurred. All three gave tentative 
approval to the suggestion for a League 
of Nations, “affording guarantees of 
political and territorial independence for 
all States,” but M. Pichon says that 
“ only victory can bring about its 
realisation.” 

Three Great Statements 

President Wilson includes in the points 
of his programme " open covenants of 
peace and no secret diplomacy in the 
future,” and “ the removal as far as 
possible of all economic barriers.” On the 
economic point Mr. Lloyd George observes 
that when the war ends there will be a 
world-shortage of raw materials, and that 
“ those countries which have control of 
the raw materials will desire to help 
themselves and their friends first.” 

President Wilson also pronounces in 
favour of “ absolute freedom of navigation 
in peace and war outside territorial 
waters, except when seas may be closed by" 
international action.” The exact meaning 
of this clause is still obscure. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson has already pointed out that if 
applied in the past in a literal manner this 
principle “ would have annihilated the 
two English-speaking nations and left 
autocracy triumphant.” A further defini¬ 
tion is required, and I shall not here 
difecuss it. 

As to the territorial settlement of 
Europe, Mr. Lloyd George puts in the 
forefront of his aims “ the complete 
restoration, political, territorial, and eco¬ 
nomic, of the independence of Belgium,” 
and he adds “ such reparation as can be 
made for the devastation of its towns and 
provinces.” President Wilson stands for 
the evacuation and restoration of Belgium, 
but says nothing very specific about 
reparation, though he speaks of a “ healing 
act.” The Bolshevists of Petrograd insist 
that all the belligerents should unite in 
paying for the devastation wrought in 
Belgium and other occupied territories. 
They pretend to believe that all the 
combatants are equally to blame, and 
therefore should join in liquidating the 
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damage. In other words, they propose 
that after hundreds of thousands of 
Britons have died that Belgium may be 
freed, this country should be taxed to 
pay a large share of the cost of repairing 
the destruction committed by Germans. 

The enemy themselves are unrepentant, 
and have formally announced that their 
dignity would be “ outraged ” if they had 
to put them hands in their pockets to pay 
for acts done in pursuance of “ military 
necessity.” Practical financiers with whom 
I have discussed the question think 
that Germany will be so hopelessly bank¬ 
rupt when the war ends that reparation 
will in any case be impossible. Yet it is 
clear that Belgium must be helped some¬ 
how if she is to be set on her feet again. 

Question of Alsace-Lorraine 

Next comes France, and all the Allies 
arc agreed that, in the words of President 
Wilson, “ all- French territory should be 
freed, and the invaded portions restored.” 
That goes without saying, but behind it 
lies the big question of the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which Prussia tore 
from France in 2871. Alsace-Lorraine 
will probably be the most difficult issue of 
the war, because it is quite certain that 
the provinces can only be won back at the 
point of the sword. ’ M. Albert Thomas, 
one of the leaders of the French Socialists, 
and formerly French Minister of Muni¬ 
tions, has very truly told the British 
Labour Party that Alsace-Lorraine is not 
merely a French question. It concerns alt 
mankind, for it means “ the restoration of 
justice in the world.” There can be no 
doubt this needed saying, for British 
opinion has sometimes carelessly said that 
the provinces must be returned “ because 
the French demand them.” The demand 
is made by the God of Justice. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that the sore of 
Alsace-Lorraine “ has poisoned the peace 
cf Europe for half a century, and until it 
is cured healthy conditions will not have 
been restored.” President Wilson says 
that the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871, " which has unsettled the peace 
of the w-orld for nearly fifty years, should 
be righted in order that peace may once 
more be made secure in the interests of 
all.” 

Demand for Restitution 

Nothing could be more definite 
than those two statements. But how do 
they compare with the principle of " tire 
right of self-determination,” which means, 
in brief, that the people of Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine should decide for themselves whether 
they will remain under German rule or 
revert to France ? There has been some 
talk of inviting them to vote, but France 
(with the exception of a lirpited number 
of-French Socialists) flatly refuses to agree 
to a vote ‘taken under the supervision of 
German armed guards. Pier demand for 
restitution' is unqualified. I may add 
that as 80 per cent, of German shells are 
made from the iron obtained from the 
Lorraine iron-fields, one result of the 
restoration of Lorraine to France would 
assuredly be that Germany could never 
again embark on a prolonged war of the 
first magnitude. 

As to Italy, President Wilson says that 
“ a readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
should be effected along clearly recognis¬ 


able lines of nationality.” Mr. Lloyd 
George says that “ we regard as vital the 
satisfaction of the legitimate claims of the 
Italians for union with those of their 
own race and tongue.” In Italy these 
declarations are apparently regarded as 
insufficient. Let us sec what they amount 
to. Unquestionably they mean the re¬ 
version to Italy of the Trentino, - that 
tongue-shaped wedge of the Southern 
Tyrol which is thrust into the Italian 
kingdom' and dominates its defensive 
frontier ; and they also mean the return 
of the arid Carso, of the Italian city' of 
Trieste, and of the western half of the 
peninsula of Istria. But there are semi- 
Italian communities in Dalmatia, on the 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, and Italy 
also claims control of both sides of the 
Upper Adriatic for defensive reasons. 
The supporters of the scheme for a great' 
Jugo-Slav State object, and the truest 
thing said about this thorny matter is 
that “ the security of the Adriatic is a 
joint interest of the Adriatic peoples." 

The question of the Jugo-Slavs, or 
Southern Slavs, which includes the Croats 
and Slovenes in Austrian territory, as well 
as Bosnia and Herzegovina, is to some 
extent governed by the new' declarations 
about Austria-Hungary. The idea of 
Southern Slav unity is to include all the 
territory between Laibach and Belgrade, 
between the Drave and Cetinje and 
Monastir, in a single State which would 
stand as a bulwark against the Austrian 
penetration of the Balkans. 

Future of the Southern Slavs 

How are these aspirations affected bv 
the new statements of w r ar aims ? I 
think they leave the conception of a single 
Jugo-Slav State a little vague and un¬ 
certain. Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson both say that we are not fighting 
to destroy Austria-Hungary, although 
Mr. Wickham Steed, a recognised 
authority, warns the Allies not to base 
their plans upon the maintenance of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. Mr. Lloyd George 
says that “ unless genuine self-govern¬ 
ment on true democratic principles is 
granted to those Austro-Hungarian 
nationalities who have long desired it,” 
the old causes of unrest will continue to 
disturb South-Eastern Europe. President 
Wilson says that " the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, 
should be accorded the first opportunity 
of autonomous development.” Yet he 
also urges that Serbia must he "ac¬ 
corded free- and secure access to the 
sea,” which can only mean a port on the 
Adriatic. 

We do not know whether these words 
imply a Jugo-Slav State within the 
Austrian Empire (such a State as the 
Czechs of Bohemia and the Slovaks' of 
North-Western Hungary must obtain) or 
adherence to the scheme for an inde¬ 
pendent State of Jugoslavia. Yet they 
mean freedom and liberty in some form 
or other, and we must be content to wait 
for further light. 

I have tried to boil down this immense 
problem, but I find I have only dealt 
with the western half. The rest must 
follow later. It may sound dull, it may 
not grip you like battle stories, but 
remember that for this vision of a New 
Europe, based on foundations of peace 
and security and happiness, our men are 
fighting and dying over yonder. 
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Vain German Rain of Bombs & Shine of Armour 


Unceasing work has been done by the Royal Engineers in building bridges across the many canals and streams of Flanders, often 
under shell fire and sometimes, as illustrated here, under showers of bombs from hostile aeroplanes. They have over and over again 
completed their work, only to have it immediately destroyed by shell fire preceding an enemy attack. 


Particularly savage fighting took place at Bourion Wood on the Cambrai battlefield, where British dismounted cavalry, dragoons 
and hussars, fighting alongside the infantry, forced their way foot by foot through the dense undergrowth to closest grips with thi 
enemy, who put up a desperate defence. Many of the Germans wore breastplates of steel, about a quarter of an inch thick. 
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Labour that Paves the Way for Further Progress 


Motor-lorries coming to a railhead dump to fetch shells for the guns farther forward. On one of them, destined shortly to become 
a New Year’s offering to the Germans, a soldier, with a grim kind of pleasantry that is characteristic of the Briton and mightily 
puzzles the German, is chalking “ 191S”—the last year, it is to be hoped, when nations will exchange such greetings. 


Much of the work of the Labour Companies, following close on the heels of their advancing combatant comrades, is done under shell 
fire and under gas. Platoons of these indispensable auxiliaries of the Army Service Corps are often seen, equipped with helmets 
and masks, steadily and calmly remaking roads and filling in trenches well within range of hostile artillery- 
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MT CORNERS OF ARMAGEDDON—XXII 

THEFT & ‘PROTECTSIE’ IN RUSSIA 

Some Evils of the Old Regime as I Saw Them 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


A REPRESENTATIVE in Russia of a 
P>ritish company, one of the most 
famous armament firms in the 
world, found .great difficulty in getting 
his business through. He met with 
delay after delay. There was some 
obstacle in his path which he could not 
see. Then he was told: " If you are 
wise, you will go to a certain agent and 
offer him a large sum' of money to 
tell you who are the right people to 
bribe.” He did this, got the information, 
paid the bribes, and settled everything up 
in quick time. The agent was, of course, 
employed by the highly-placed officials 
who had the contract in hand. 

At a time when the Russian Arm} 1 
needed rifles very badly, when men were 
being sent to the attack armed only with 
sticks and with orders to pick up a rifle 
when they saw a pfbperly-armed comrade 
fall, there was a Frenchman in Petrograd 
offering to the Government a vast 
quantity of rifles which he had oppor¬ 
tunity to bring from South America. 
The number was, according to his state¬ 
ment, a million and a half, with a thousand 
rounds of ammunition each. He was 
well-known to a great many people in 
Petrograd, and he was kept there three 
and a half months without an answer, 
for no other reason, so far as could be 
seen, save the difficulty in settling how 
many people should have “ pickings " 
and how much each should get. 

A £. 2 , 000,000 Bribe 

An .Englishman was* offering two 
million pairs of boots on behalf of the 
Boot Federation. IM spent three weeks 
talking to officials in the Army Supply 
Department. He did not offer any 
bribes, nor was he directly asked for any, 
but when he went, expecting to receive 
the order for the boots, he was told : 
“ We have already made a contract with 
Americans for three and a half million 
pairs.” Presumably the Americans had 
known what to do. 

One “ rec-markable citizen ” of the 
United States was said to have arranged 
to pay two million pounds in bribes. I 
treated this as a silly exaggeration until 
he confirmed it himself. He said he was 
making a contract to supply goods over 
a term of years, which would cost in all 
£20,000,000. The bribes, he assured me, 
would amount to ten per cent., which 
made the two-million pound bribe story 
accurate enough. 

More detestable, because it was liable 
to affect the'soldiers' lives as well as the 
nation's property, was the corruption 
which flourished in connection with 
railway 51 transport. In the allotting of 
trucks, bribery played a leading role. 
Stationmasters refused to find trucks, 
even for material urgently needed by” the 
troops, unless their" palms were greased.” 
Sometimes smaller employees were able 
to grant favours if they were well paid. 
The Postal Censorship came across a 
letter from a young woman in the service 
of one of the railways, telling how she 
had received furs and jewellery for 
arranging that some private person 
should have the use of trucks out of his 
turn. One stationmaster was hanged 


for turning out a load of poison-gas 
apparatus that was on its way to the 
front, and hiring out the truck to 
the payer of a handsome bribe. The 
authorities ought to have hanged a great 
many more, including the one who 
refused to supply trucks for a consign¬ 
ment of 50,000 pairs of army trousers, 
which were wanted in a hurry. The 
contractor had orders to forward them 
as quickly' as possible. When he received 
the reply' that no trucks were available, 
he began to fear that he might get into 
trouble. He made inquiries, and was 
advised to leave 500 roubles upon the 
stationmaster's table. He was at once 
provided with the trucks he required. 

Root of the Evil 

There were not enough trucks, it is 
true, for the needs of the country”. The 
Government was guilty of criminal 
negligence in not ordering more at the 
very outset of the war. Here, again, the 
delay” was said to be due to difficulty in 
coming to an agreement about the exact 
amount of “ graft ” that should be paid. 
But, allowing for the number being too 
small for all needs to be met, there were 
certainly sufficient trucks, if they had 
been honestly and competently handled, 
to supply” the Army” and to save the town 
populations from going short of food. 

Had the authorities resolutely punished 
and prevented traitorous thieving, half 
the difficulties which Russia had to meet 
would have been turned aside. Many” 
would never have presented themselves. 
It is not too much to say that by their 
listless inaction the Government positively 
encouraged bribery. 

The root-cause of this evil was the under¬ 
payment of the mass of State servants 
and officials of all kinds. A friend of mine 
told me he felt hot with indignation when 
a captain in the Army called at his place 
of business to collect five per cent, com¬ 
mission upon an order which he had 
placed for war material. But v'hen he 
learned that this unfortunate captain 
was only paid 122 roubles (£12) a month, 
he was no longer angry with the officer, 
he was angry with the system. 

Stealing by Tradition 

How can railway” engineers in the 
Government service be reckoned above 
suspicion,' seeing that their scale of 
pay begins at 75 roubles (/7 10s.) a 
month ? A policeman who receives only 
nine -roubles a month is compelled to 
rely upon bribes and blackmail. It is 
shocking to hear of a clerk in a State 
Department employed in checking pur¬ 
chases turning to the seller and saying : 
“ Why don't you give me a hundred 
roubles and add a good bit on to your 
prices ? ” But when one reflects that 
this clerk is obliged to try to bring up a 
family upon a salary quite inadequate 
to meet necessary’ expenses, one feels 
that the. blame should properly” be laid 
not so much on him as upon those who 
failed to pay him a living wage. 

Even among the official class there was 
dislike for and resentment against the 
taking of bribes. The nation felt that it 
was a nuisance and a robbery. Many were 


ashamed that their country should be so 
degraded. ‘Yet .under the old regime 
nothing was done towards removing this 
stain on the national honour. It was a 
tradition of very” long standing that 
officials should steal. The Empress 
Catherine is reported to have said of an 
honest official who remained a poor man : 
“ The ass ! I have led him to the manger 
and he refuses to eat.” 

Even in our own time, the Baroness 
Fredericks, wife of Tsar Nicholas’s Court 
• Chamberlain, or, as he was called, 
Minister of the Court, was surprised to 
find that an English housekeeper she 
engaged for her country house one 
summer had hot robbed her. She was 
not pleased about it. She did not engage 
the housekeeper again. 

The Russian often appears to like 
being robbed. I was in a big shop in 
Petrograd one day, a shop much fre¬ 
quented by” Russians because it keeps 
English wares. A man came in and 
asked to be shown some silk handkerchiefs. 
He handled those which were offered to 
him contentedly enough until he heard 
their price. It did not seem to him that 
they were sufficiently dear. He asked 
for others at a higher price. Another box 
of the same handkerchiefs was produced. 
He was told that these cost half as much 
again. He bought them at once. 

“ Proteetsie ” 

All who have done business with 
Government offices in Russia know how 
needful it was to distribute the amount 
of money to which officials thought 
themselves entitled. 

Bribes would have been much more 
difficult to extort if there had been any” 
proper system in the public service. 
Where everything goes by favour and 
there is no effective supervision, the way' 
lies open for all kinds of abuses. If one 
knew the right person to apply to, one 
could often get what one required and 
save one’s money. Thus, a Russian who 
had a gun-shop at Riga and whose 
sporting firearms were all seized by the 
Artillery Department, spent five months 
tryring vainly to get them back through 
the ordinary” channels. They were no use 
at all to the Army”, but nobody took anv 
notice of his petitions until one day he 
met by chance a friend of the general in 
whose decision the matter lay. This 
friend spoke to the general. The pro¬ 
perty unjustly detained was given up. 

To make use of what the Russians 
called “ proteetsie,” in other words of 
a personal ” pull,” was almost always 
the most direct method of getting 
business with any public office or de¬ 
partment through. While the railways 
were at their worst, a big mill near 
Petrograd, which was working on Govern¬ 
ment war contracts, could not get the 
raw wool it needed. The wool was being 
consigned to it, but did not arrive. A 
clever Jew who had once been employed 
at the mill heard of the difficulty. He 
offered to go round and see all the station- 
masters on the lines over which the wool 
had to travel, and pay them to pass it 
through quickly. In three weeks he had 
secured it all. 
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Successful Side Shows in the Panorama of War 



In the War Loan campaign at Toronto at the end of 1917 demonstration was given of a “ tank f s ’’ power to overcome obstacles. A big 
limousine was selected, and these pictures show the “ tank” lurching over the motor-car, and (right) the car after a second crushing. 



Motor-plough at work in France, where every available acre of pasture is being converted into arable land for the production of food 
crops. (French official photograph.) Right : ” Wireless,” a clever member of the Pigeon Service of the French Army. (British official.) 



The desert is the last place where one would expect to have tresn geese and turkeys ror Christmas, but the Commissariat Department 
of the British Army in Palestine produced some from outpost stations, where, as these pictures show, some excellent stock was reared. 
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Kaiser Wilhelm Gloats Over Italy at Gorizia 



After the Austro-Qerman irruption into Italy, 
invaders in one of the streets of Udine. Right : 
guns and material captured by the enemy 


The Kaiser on a height overlooking Gorizia. He is pointing, with outstretched arm, in front of an officer waving a cudgel—typical of 
Germany’s idea of Kultur. In oval : Italian aviation ground. The machines 'which could not be removed were destroyed before 
the retreat to the Piave. (The pictures on this page are from a German journal.) 
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Where Allies are Aiding the Intrepid Italians 


Italian infantry doubling up a mountain road in the Val Frenzela to repel an Austro-German attack. This valley, dominated by the 
Austrians on IVIonte Sasso Rosso—shells from which are seen bursting—is one of the most exposed points on Italy’s mountain front. 



General Diaz, in chief command of the Italian Army in its task of holding and driving back the enemy on the Piave, saluting newly 
arrived French Alpine Chasseur9. On his left stands General Fayolle, commander of the French troops in Italy. 
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THE DAT'S WORK B)' SE. 4 , SHORE. ASP UK)' 

DESTROYERS AND THEIR DOINGS 

Work and Adventures of the “Mosquitoes of the Fleet” 

Chronicled by John S. Margerison 


W HEN popular, journals talk about 
us they usually confer upon us 
the more or less flattering titles 
of “ Whiskers of the Fleet,” “Lords of 
the Outer Guard,” or " Mosquitoes of the 
Sea all of which.are more or less 
descriptive of our'work, though none gives 
oven a hint of its everlasting drudgery, its 
immencsly varied character. 

Originally intended for the destroying of 
fast torpedo-boats, we long, low, lean 
craft nowadays perform such a variety 
of jobs that there seems neither begin¬ 
ning nor end to the list ; and, what is 
worse, \vc always scent to get ” destroyer 
weather*” for ’ their performance. De¬ 
stroyer weather is wet, heavy, dirty. 

Take, for instance, one of the “ Errand 
I lot's ” — the destroyers in attendance 
upon the fleets themselves. 

Her day begins before the sun starts 
work, as she stands in to the shore to 
collect the many Marine postmen landed 
the previous evening. Then, these 
aboard, she finds her fleet, runs alongside 
each vessel — often at the imminent risk 
of doing herself serious injury-—and 
delivers the letters in time for breakfast. 
Provisions — fresh beef and vegetables— 
'are the next things that must be fetched 
from shore. Back to the fleet again, and, 
as the food is discharged, the ubiquitous 
postmen arc again taken aboard to fetch 
off the midday mail and the morning 
newspapers. 

And, so that the duty destroyer shall 
not grow adipose through lack of work, 
some ship or other requisitions her, while 
waiting for the postmen, to tow to the 
shore the target at which she yesterday 
fired so many rounds and hit so many 
times ; and the destroyer's crew, too, are 
permitted to enjoy the privilege of haul¬ 
ing this target up on to the slips ashore. 

On Night Patrol 

Also — most harrowing to onr duty- 
bound souls — at half-past three we have 
the questionable pleasure of carrying to 
shore those officers permitted to spend a 
couple of hours on terra firma once more. 
As destroyers must eternally be read}' for 
anything, it is but seldom that we feel 
solid ground under our feet, and at seven 
we fetch off, for the last time, officers, 
postmen, messmen, and proceed to stand¬ 
by for anything that may be required 
during the night. 

And, as like as not, after a strenuous 
day, when we have snatched our meals 
in "catch-as-catch-cari style, when we’ve 
been on the bridge without relief from 
daylight till dark, we of the duty destroyer 
find that our flotilla is detailed for night 
patrol, and, as it wouldn't be complete if 
we were left behind, we have to take up 
our proper station and go to sea with it. 

Outside, of course, destroyer weather 
reigns ; and, equally pf course, we walloV 
in the weather as if we liked it-—which 
we emphatically do not. M'c absolutely 
refuse to ride the great rollers which come 
in to meet us; our nose bores into every 
successive sea, shipping it green over the 
forecastle, taking it in showers of spray 
over the bridge, sending it washing, ankle- 
deep along the upper-deck, where the 
men. crouched at ever-ready guns and 
torpedodubes, cling with hand and knee 


and eyelid to everything offering hold. 
And up and down a prescribed beat - 
seeing nothing but the dim outline of the 
next ahead and the next astern, with 
ears cocked, for the warning signal, with 
eyes peeled for the first sight of a scurry¬ 
ing form which must be fired at first and 
interrogated afterwards—we plod hour 
after hour, thankful that, when at last the 
grey dawn comes, we haven’t got to put 
in another day as duty destroyer. 

All of which tends to make you think 
I'm disgruntled, that I'd willingly be out 
of my little ship, and in one of the big, 
floating citadels where at least is light 
and comparative comfort and occasional 
peace. But you’re wrong. 1 wouldn’t—- 
nor would any other destroyer officer. 
For one thing, they seldom get any excite¬ 
ment in the big ships ; for a second, their 
life is one long succession of doing the same 
thing over and over again, whereas we 
destroyers get both excitement and variety. 

Sinking a U Boat 

Take, for instance, the destroyer- that 
found herself witnessing a long-range duel 
between an armc# trawler and a U boat, 
and which only narrowly missed the 
U boat’s greeting torpedo by suddenly 
canting her helm. Thereafter she took 
a hand in that duel, and as a result Fritz 
found the bottom of the North Sea, while 
the destroyer picked up a billet in a dock¬ 
yard with a twisted nose, and gave her 
crew a well-earned fortnight’s leave. 

Then there was the boat which was 
hurriedly detailed to take mails out to 
the Grand Fleet somewhere in the North 
Sea—miles from England. She ran foul 
of a floating mine that chopped a hole in 
her plates and filled her foremost compart¬ 
ments with water, so that her deck 
assumed an acute angle. But, though 
the weather was bad, and the foremost 
transverse bulkhead —usually as straight 
as a house-side—bending like the curve of 
an orange, her crew decided that the fleet 
must not be kept waiting for its letters ; 
and so, binding a collision-mat to her 
damaged nose, the boat sped on at half- 
speed. And she delivered the goods. 

There was a third boat which caught an 
armed raider masquerading as an innocent 
neutral cargo-carrier, and which engaged 
in a game of long bowls with him. Finally, 
she smacked a torpedo into his hull, and 
he commenced to list heavily over to port. 

Though he ceased firing, he swung no 
boats overside, showed no inclination to 
abandon his ship, and refused to heed the 
signal asking for his surrender. 

“Out Cutlasses, and Board!” 

So, itching for a scrap, the deslro5*er 
dropped her own whalers and, sent a 
boarding-party to the how'silent 'raider ; 
and as this party scrambled over her 
bulwarks they were met by a regular 
fusillade of automatic pistol shots. Cast¬ 
ing back a full hundred years, the boarders 
let out a yell, and fell to work with such 
gusto that in less than an hour the 
slowly-sinking raider was cleared of all 
her hands, and her end hastened by half 
a dozen explosive demolition charges 
scattered about her double bottoms. 

Then, again, there was the destroyer 
which found a ship without lights hanging 


around off the Scottish coast one night— 
a ship which, when hailed, made no reply, 
but turned and scooted off into the dark¬ 
ness, only, stopping when a 4 in. shell 
carried away her bridge and steering gear. 
Again a boarding-party was sent to take 
charge of her and bring her to port ; 
again they were met by a fusillade of 
bullets, which killed three of the party 
and wounded the rest; and again the 
steamer endeavoured to slip off into the 
darkness at a speed suspiciously high for 
such a craft. But she had reckoned with¬ 
out the seamanship of the destroyer 
commander. Without hesitation lie 
turned his ship and, at top speed, leapt 
down upon the fleeing vessel. He rubbed 
his starboard plates against her port side 
and despatched every available soul of his 
complement—cooks, stokers, and his own 
valet—with hefty cutlasses and lusty 
pistols, to bring the enemy to his senses. 

All the time the fight raged, the 
destroyer and the tramp, still moving, 
hugged each other, until at last the deck¬ 
hands were overpowered, and the fight 
surged into the stokeholds and engine- 
room. Then, quite suddenly, the tramp 
stopped—and her prize crew carried her 
in triumph to port. Then only was it 
discovered that she was a mine-layer, ar.d 
that when disturbed she had been busily 
planting a barrier of destruction in the 
very path used by our own Grand Fleet 
in its comings and goings to and from the 
North Sea and its home base. 

Countering the Commodore 

In contrast, there is the yarn of the 
destroyer whose commander was renowned 
for mishandling the King’s English. One 
foggy day lie came into harbour and 
anchored, to the accompaniment of much 
terse and vigorous apostrophisation of 
some unhandy person among his crow. 
The commodore, within earshot, was 
scandalised, and ordered the destroyer to 
sea, recommending that she should study 
her Bible. She did, to good effect ; she 
flaunted into harbour next morning with 
all colours flying, and brought-up with a 
crash close to the flagboat. Her cables 
rattled and roared, and the astounded 
commodore demanded to be told why she 
had anchored by the stern instead of in the 
usual manner. The destroyer commander 
—the profane one—was waiting for the 
question. “ See the Acts of the Apostles,” 
he signalled. “ Chapter xxvii., verse eg.” 
The commodore, in amazement, sent for 
his Bible, and it is a certainty that lie also 
was tempted to profanity when he read : 
“ Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of 
the stern, and wished for ' The Day.' " 

But, rough or smooth, destroyer weather, 
or fair weather, we arc always at our posts,' 
hoping that time will bring us the oppor¬ 
tunity to repay ourselves for all our 
drudgery; to show the enemy that wo 
have thoroughly assimilated the lessons 
of an otiose time of peace, that we can do 
and dare and fight and win—that not only 
can navies be counted in terms of super-! 
Dreadnoughts and Brobdingnagian tinier-] 
seeboten, but that at the dawning of “ Der, 
Tag”—as at Jutland—there will be a; 
great deal said in the deciding of victory 
by the " Mosqiiitoes of the Sea." 
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New Signs in the Sky of Coming Air Activity 



Naval seaplane scouting ahead of a U.S. destroyer. The colours New device in aeroplane construction. A British seaplane with 
of the l( star ** of the American aircraft are red, white, and blue. the “ Warren truss-wing bracing '* instead of frame-wires. 



Timely aid for a British seaplane that had been forced to descend to the surface of the water owing to its running short of petrol* An 
*' M.L.” patrol of the R.N.V.R. auxiliaries, seeing the airman in difficulties, has hastened to his assistance, and after the transfer qf an 

emergency supply of oil the seapfane is enabled to carry on once more. 
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0 Boat Outrage on a Helpless Hospital Ship 



Men saved from the torpedoed Rewa take the earl iest opportunity of writing home news that they are safe ; and (in circle) another group 
of the Rewa’s rescued patients. Riaht: Some of the lascars of the Rewa’s crew striving to get warm after their rescue. 


Group of patients, mostly soldiers from Salonika, who were rescued 
from H.M.H.S. Rewa, recently torpedoed in the Bristol Channel. 


TT was close upon midnight on January 4th that his Majesty’s 
hospital ship Rewa, on her voyage home from Gibraltar 
with nearly three hundred wounded men on board, was torpedoed 
and sunk in the Bristol Channel by a German U boat. 


This outrage was perpetrated despite the fact that the Rewa 
was not and had not been within the so-called barred zone as 
delimited by tire German Government, and was displaying all 
the lights and markings required by The Hague Convention. - 

The sinking of the Rewa is one more of the enormities by 
which Germany has deliberately sought to place herself without 
the pale of civilised States.. Despite the, many wounded on 
board, thirty of them being cot cases, they were all saved, the 
loss of life being three lascars who are believed to have been 
killed by the explosion. Fortunately, about three-quarters of an 
hour elapsed before the Rewa sank, by which time ten minutes 
had already passed since the last boatload had left the 
doomed ship. 
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Scarred Heroes Reach the Sanctuary of Home 


A cheerful crowd. Some of the 632 British prisoners released from Germany 
nearly half of them soldiers—who were landed at Boston, Lines, on Jan. 7th 
Right : Bringing a maimed warrior down the gangway. 


Some of the badly-injured soldiers who are happy to be home at last, after their long experience of enemy prison camps. Right: Some 
of the twenty-seven officers in the repatriated party giving their names and other particulars on their arrival. 




One of the homecomers who had been blinded is helped along the deck by a chum and one of the sailors. Right: A Boston fisherman, 
captured at the outbreak of the war, who had the good luck to be landed “ right home ** with his family. 
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On the Roll of the Order of the British Empire 


M ary Elizabeth, viscountess northcliffe. created Dame 

Grand .Cross of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, is a 
member of the Joint Committee of the British Tied Cross Society and Order of 
Sfr. John of Jerusalem, and Donor and Administrator of Lady North ditto's 
Hospital for Olficors. 

Margaret. Baroness .Ampthill, G.B.E., is President of the Bedfordshire 
Branch of the British Bed Cross Society, Member of the Council, British Red 
Cross Society, and Head of the Voluntary Aid Detachment Department, 
Devonshire House. 

Rosamund Cornelia Gwladys, Viscountess Ridley, created Dame Commander 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, is Donor and Administrator 
of Lady Ridley’s Hospital for Officers. 

Dame May Webster, D.B.E.. is Chairman of the British Women’s Hospital 
Committee, and Chairman of the Three Arts Women’s Employment Fund. 

Ellen, Lady Askwith, created Commander of t!te Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire, is attached to the Ladies’ Auxiliary Committee (Munitions 
Section), Y.M.C.A. 

Blanche Vere, Countess of Bessborougli, C.B.E., is Honorary Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. Auxiliary Committee for France. 

Miss Frances Hermia Durham, C.B.E., is Chief Woman Inspector at the 
Central Offices of Employment Department, Ministry of Labour. 


Mrs. Florence Edith Victoria Leach, C.B.E., is Controller of Inspections, 
Y emen’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

Rosamund, Lady Henry Grosvenor, C.B.E., is on the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee (Munitions Section), Y.M.C.A. 

Mary Louise, Marchioness of Graham, created Officer of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire, is Vice-President, Plomcsgate Division, British 
Red Cross and Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and Donor of Easton Ilall 
Auxiliary Hospital, Suffolk. 

. Constance Mary, Lady Knowles, O.B.E., is ' Vice-President, Camberlcv 
Division, British Red Cross and Order of St. John, and Commandant of 
Cainberley Auxiliary Hospital. $ 

The Hon. Mrs. Stella Tnfton, O.B.E., is Lady Superintendent, Alexandra 
Y.M.C.A. Hostel for Officers. 

Mrs. Ada Sophia Lucy Hatfield, O.B.E., is Lady Secretary at Headquarters, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Miss Edith Picton-Turbervill, O.B.E., and the Hon. Emily Kinnaird, O.B.E.. 
are Directors of Appeal, Munition Workers’ Welfare Committee, Y.M.C. A. 

Miss Ella Trout, upon whom the Medal of the Order of the British Empire 
has been conferred, is a Devonshire girl who rowed out lo a vessel which was 
being attacked on the South Coast, and rescued several lives in circumstances 
of great difficulty and danger. 


LADY HENRY GROSVENOR, 
C.B.E. 


BARONESS RODNEY, 
C.B.E. 


VISCOUNTESS NORTH- 
CLIFFE, G.B.E. 


COUNTESS OF BESS- 
BOROUGH, C.B.E. 


Mrs. KATHERINE FEDDEN, 
M.B.E. 


Miss 


KATHLEEN BURKE, 
C.B.E. 


Hon. Mrs. TUFTON, 
O.B.E. 


Miss ELLA TROUT, 
Medal of the E.E. 


VISCOUNTESS RIDLEY, 
D.B.E. 


Mrs. A. M. BERTIE- 
PERKINS, O.B.E. 


Miss E. PICTON- 
TURBERVILL, O.B.E. 


Hon. EMILY KINNAIRD, 
O.B.E. 


MARCHIONESS OF 
GRAHAM, O.B.E. 


LADY KNOWLES, 
O.B.E. 


Miss FRANCES DURHAM, 
C.B.E. 


Dame MAY WEBSTER. 
D.B.E. 


Portraits by Hoppe , La fay c(te, Spcaight, Stvainc, liamno , CorbelI, and Mendoza. 


BARONESS AMPTHILL, 
C.I., G.B.E. 


LADY ASKWITH, 
C.B.E. 


Mrs. A. S. L. HATFIELD, 
O.B.E. 


Mrs. F. E. V. LEACH, 
C.B.E. 
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HECOROS OF THE REGIMENTS—I„V 

SOMERSET LIGHT 


T 


N tlic centre 
British troops 
rapidly cap¬ 
tured their first 
objectives, and con¬ 
tinuing their advance 
carried the village of 
Langemarck alter 
heavy fighting. They 
then fought their way 
forward for a dis¬ 
tance oi halt a mile beyond the village 
and established themselves in the German 
trench system which constituted their 
final objective for the day.” 

This extract is taken from Sir Douglas 
Haig's message, of Friday, August 17th, 
1017, which described a British attack 
made on that day east and north of 
Ypres ; It was what is called a local 
offensive ; French troops co-operated on 
the left, and the result was the gain 
of a certain amount of ground and the 
capture of about 2,000 prisoners, 

Among the troops in the centre, those 
that took Langemarck, were some of the 
Somerset Light Infantry. They started 
off about five in the morning, and before 
they got near the village had to pass by 
blockhouses full of machine-guns and 
craters wherein snipers lay hidden. Some 
of these feigned death in order to escape 
notice, and it was said that one of them 
had killed four officers, while another had 
killed fourteen inert and wounded eleven. 
But, in spite of these obstacles, and also 
of the ample mud and pools of water, 
the Somersets got to the village. 

At Lange narck 

It would be more correct, however, to 
describe Langemarck as a fortress than as 
a village. The word " village ” suggests, to 
us British folk, comfort and quiet, cottages 
and gardens, and there was nothing of 
this there. Instead of quiet there was 
the endless and terrible roar of the guns ; 
instead of comfort there was dirt, deso¬ 
lation, and ruin ; blockhouses had re¬ 
placed cottages and dug-outs taken the 
place of gardens. 

Headed by a young officer twenty men 
rushed one of these blockhouses, and out 
of it came thirty humiliated Germans. 
With only six men the officer then assailed 
another. It was, as were the others, of 
concrete with an iron door, and from 
within machine-guns were firing merrily. 
Through the loopholes the officer hurled 
two bombs, and then two more, which 
were his last. Then, amidst the din, he 
shouted at the door, ” Come out, you 
blighters, come out 1 ” And to his surprise 
forty-two men emerged, one being an • 
English prisoner. Hunger, had induced 
them to surrender, and when our men 
entered the blockhouse they found there 
eight machine-guns. 

Gradually the village-fortress passed 
l nt Q-bur hands. One after another the 
Somersets .and their comrades took the 
blockhouses and the dug-outs, sometimes 
capturing parties of the enemy, some- 
limes chasing them as they ran. There 
was no " order of battle ” in the old 
sense ; it was all confused fighting, small 
parties each engaged on it's own stern 
task.- It called, however, for the most 
heroic qualities, and it was because these 
were found in .the Somersets that Sir 
Douglas Haig was able to telegraph to 
England the message quoted above. 


Behind these Somersets was a fine 
record. The 1st Battalion of the regiment 
was in the division which, on -that critical 
day almost exactly three years before 
the capture of Langemarck, Sunday, 
August 23rd, 1914, left the train at 
I.e Gateau and marched towards the 
guns. We ail know the story. The 
" Old Contemptibles ”—the name is likely 
to stick — were hard pressed, and General 
Snow, with the 4th Division, was ordered 
to march towards the line of retreat and 
protect the flank of Smith-Dorrien’s corps. 

Ail military writers admit that an 
operation of this kind is one of supreme 
difficulty. The number of possible roads 
is very limited, and what is going to 
happen if one brigade meets another 
marching in the opposite direction along 
a country lane ? A mistake of this kind, 
with the German hordes close behind, 
would have meant confusion and disaster. 
But it was not so on this occasion. Great 
care was taken with the plans, and so 
successful were they that the 4th Division 
was in line for the Battle of I.e Gateau 
on the 20th. Therein the Somersets 
fought about some quarries near I-igny, 


INFANTRY 

called upon for the attack on Neuve 
Chapelle, and was in another part of the 
line- when the Germans made their 
desperate attempts to take Ypres in 
April and May. By that time other 
battalions of the Somersets were coming 
out, and one of these, the 8th, was 
conspicuous towards the end of the year. 

Arme.-.tijres and Loos 

Near Armentieres, on the night of Dec. 
16th, this battalion made a raid on some 
German trenches. It appears to have 
been a complete success. Under Captain 
R. H. Huntingdon the raiding-party 
entered the trench undiscovered, disposed 
of all The Germans found therein, and 
withdrew safely under heavy fire. This 
withdrawal was supervised by Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. G. Howard, commanding the 
battalion, who showed complete indiffer¬ 
ence to personal danger. Both he and 
Captain Huntingdon had done good work 
at Loos, and each received the D.S.O. 

But the men were equally fine, although 
one instance must suffice. Lance-Sergeant 
Black was in charge of some bombers in 
the raid, and showed “ conspicuous gal- 


then defended that, village, and finally 
■fell back upon Malincourt, as part of the 
general retirement. 

After this the battalion had a com¬ 
paratively easy lime, although in thgsc 
bays no time was really easy or anything 
like it. It took part in the remainder 
of the retreat and in the advance, and 
in October it was found fn Flanders. 
On October 21st the Germans crossed the 
River Lys, and got into the village of 
I.e Gheir. The Somersets helped to drive 
•them back, and nine days later hurl’d 
a body of the enemy out of some trenches 
they had just captured. The hero of 
those days' was Major C. B Prowse. the 
battalion commander. He was mentioned 
by name in Sir John French’s despatch, 
a very unusual honour, and was recom¬ 
mended for a special reward. He received 
the D.S.O.. and had reached general’s 
rank when, in 1916. he was killed. 

In it) 16 the - Somersets had plenty of 
trench warfare, but little of the excite¬ 
ment of battle. Their corps was not 


lantry ” in this work. A few night later 
he was active in repelling a German 
attack, and in another, made on December 
20th, he was equally alert. Although his 
leg was blown off, lie continued to”give 
his orders until he was carried away. 

The Somerset Light Infantry, 'the old 
13th of the Line, dates from lbSyr The 
first men therein were partly pikemen and 
partly musketeers, and as. such, fought 
against the Highlanders at Killiecrankie. 
They helped to defend Gibraltar in 1704, 
and again in 1727, and in the meantime 
served in Spain as dragoons.' D'ettiiigen 
and Culloden were later battles'; in 1801 
they were in Egypt and afterwards in 
Canada and Burma. In the first Afghan . 
War (1839-41) the Somersets rendered 
valiant service, especially at the storming 
of Ghuznee and the defence of Jellalabad. 
They were in the Crimea, in India during U 
the Mutiny, in South Africa fighting the jj 
Zulus, in Burma, and finally, before the V 
Great War, in South Africa. v 

A. W. H. y 
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J THINK that ray readers may like to 
* have for ready reference a summary 
of the peace programme included in the 
magnificent address which the President 
of the United States of America delivered 
to Congress on January 7th : 

(1) Open covenants of peace and no secret 
diplomacy in the future. 

(2) Absolute freedom, of navigation in peace 
and war outside territorial waters, except 
when sc-as may be closed by international 
action. 

(3) Removal as far as possible of all economic 
harriers. 

(]) Adequate guarantees for the reduction of 
national armaments. 

(5) An absolutely impartial adjustment of 
colonial claims, the 


with the claims of the Government 
whose title is to be determined. 

(6) All Russian territory to be evacuated 
and Russia given full opportunity for 
self-development, the Powers aiding. 


(S) All French territory freed, and the wrong 
done by Prussia in 1871 in thfc matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine righted. 

(9) Readjustment of Italian frontiers on lines 
of nationality. 

(10) People of Austria-Hungary accorded an 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

(11) Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro evacu¬ 
ated, Serbia given access to the sea, and 
relations of Balkan States settled on lines 
of allegiance and nationality. 

(12) Non-Turkish nationalities in the Ottoman 
Empire assured of autonomous develop¬ 
ment, and the Dardanelles to be per¬ 
manently free to all ships. 

(13) An independent Polish State. 

(14) An Association of Nations 
guarantees .of political and 
independence tor all States. 


O WING to pressure on our space Mr. 

Quail’s article had been necessarily 
held up for some time after it was written, 
and prices rose so rapidly and changed 
so frequently that accuracy at a given 
moment could not be assured. Mr. Quail, 
having been shown the foregoing letter, 
writes under date January 9th : 

The prices which I quoted and the calcula¬ 
tions based upon them were actual and correct 
when the article was written. Since then 
some further increases in prices have taken 
place, and at the present time we are facing 
a food crisis, which, however, Lord Rhondda 
assures us will only be temporary. When 
prices are changing as now, figures relating to 
them soon get rather out of date, if the 
interests of the publication of an article lias to be delayed 
lal weight through exigencies of space. The figures cited 
in the letter are, however, misleading. 


authority on food told us years ago that a full 
third of the working-man’s income was wasted 
through indifferent cookery and uneconomic 
marketing. . . w 

T1IF. many appeals that have been made 
for books and magazines for the 
soldiers have been well responded to, but 
the need for a constant and considerably 
supply is Such that the matter is one that 
should be ever kept in mind. Sir James 
Barrie has suggested that the hundred 
best gaps on our bookshelves should 
honourably show where wo had picked 
out Volumes for our. fighting men— and 
the suggestion has something deeper than 
whimsicality. That books serve to satisfy 
a very real need of the men at the front 
is certain. Nor is it all cheap and sensa¬ 
tional fiction that is required. I know a- 
. young subaltern,' who was “ introduced " 

Fruit and Vegelab.es to j auc Austen while at the front, and 

sc -uevviu lunu ,, re ........ . The writer -has selected those articles,which was fascinated by her quiet, faithful 

(-) Comidcte^restoratioiT of Belgium in fulF show most considerable rises in price and presentation of the social life of a ccnturv 
and free sovereignty. omitted others whose figures have not advanced since. j havc read latcly of ano thcr 

so substantially. For; instance potatoes, one British officer who, 

important article of diet omitted, have lately J ° 
been selling at id. per lb., which is about the 
same as before the war. Apples, pears, and 
other fruit and vegetables have been fairly 
cheap up to Christinas, though they have 
since risen. Coffee, which Mr. Grant also 
omits, has risen only about 30 per cent. Coal, 
a heavy item of consumption in working-class 
homes, is, even after its recent rise of 2s. 6d. 
per ton, only about 75 per cent, above its 
pre-war value. The comparatively cheap 
commodities must-be taken into account as 
well as the dearer ones; to strike a fair 
average. 

Then the writer of the letter compares the 
very lowest prices ruling before the war with 
the top prices of the Same articles now. This 
is a faulty comparison, for there arc variations 
according to quality, and also in some measure 
according to local conditions. Thus, there 
are different qualities of beef, mutton, and 

O xr „ n4l i. A- t um bacon for sale, and their price varies. There 

^ L 1 i a ^ C * * is a range in beef and mutton from is. per lb. 

fnlinwinor Wter from Mr. Francis lipward ° accord fflg to the cut. Rice may be 

obtained (at least, in London) at 4d., and 
cheese at is. qd. per lb. No true average or 
reliable index figure of changing prices can be 
obtained by comparing the lowest figure at 
one time with the highest at another. 

That some values have risen, 200 to 1,300 per 
rent, is true. It is equally true that others 
have only, risen 75 per cent, or less.' Taking 
one tiling' with another, there is no reliable 
evidence that the purchasing power of the 
sovereign has fallen to less than half, if so 
much. 

Official Percentages 

To maintain the contrary, Mr. Grant 
will have to “ flatly contradict ” the Labour 


affording 

territorial 


War-Time Prices 

lN this matter I havc received the 
following letter from Mr. Francis 
Grant, of South Tiverton, Bath : 


Dear Sir, — On reading the article “ War- 
Time. Wages and Prices," by Mr. Jesse Quail, 
in Tiie War Illustrated of January 5th 
I was astounded at the statement made by 
Mr. Quail that “ a working-class family need 
not necessarily pay for food much more than 
half as much again as before the war.” I send 
you a list of commodities necessary in every 
household, the prices of most of them having 
increased since the war not 50 per cent., as 
Mr. Quail contends, but in some cases 200 and 
300 per cent., and it is impossible to buy them 
cheaper in Bath. I am a working man (not 
on munitions), but earning the same salary 


young British officer who, cut off for 
many hours in a bit of destroyed wood', 
found solace in a well-thumbed copy of 
Francis Thompson’s “ Hound of Heaven,” 
which lie had in his pocket. 

Reading for Our Soldiers 

A 1 ,L of which goes to emphasise the 
■* *• fact that literature is welcomed Us 
well as books—a thing to be remembered 
when you arc making those “ gaps.” 
The Minister of Education, by the .why', 
when recently talking on this .very subject, 
'said that he had met a young Canadian 
soldier not long ago, who said that since 
he had been campaigning in France he had 
read Gibbon’s " Decline and Fall " and 
Macaulay’s ” History of England ” from 
cover to cover. Even during the progress 
of a battle reading was carried on. He 
had known cases in which Keats arid 
Milto.n had been invoked as sedatives by 
officers while under the hottest fire. Air. 
Eisner also said that General Smuts had 
told him that during his raid into Cape. 
Colony in the Boer War he took for 
evening reading Kant’s “ Critique Of Pure 
Reason.” 

(AX this matter of reading T am rc- 
^ minded of the old-time advice that 


as before the war, so I think you will agree Department of the Board of Trade, which, in 
with me that I am in a position to flatly the latest issue of its ‘'Gazette,” published 


'contradict Mr. Quail’s contention that the 
purchasing price of a sovereign has not fallen 
to less than half. 


Bacon .. 

Cheese .. 

Butter .. .. ,, 

'Laird 

Sugar (gran.) 

Rice .. .. ,, 

Candles 

Beef . 

Mutton (shoulder) „ 
Soap .. .. ,, 

Bread (quartern loaf) 
Pork .. .. per lb. 


Pre-war price, 
s. d. 
perib. o 


Present price 
s. d. 
per IK - fi 


(qtn. If.) 
per lb. 


just before Christmas, concludes a review of 
the course of prices with the'following sum¬ 
mary: “The increase from July, 1914, to 
December 1st, 1917, in the cost of all the items 
entering into a working-class family ex¬ 
penditure, including food, rent, clothipg, fuel, 
light, etc., may be estimated at about 80 per 
rent., taking the same quantities of the various 
items at cacli date and eliminating advances 
from increased taxation, and about 85 per 
cent, if increases due to taxation are in¬ 
cluded.” 

But in another paragraph the “ Labour 
Gazette” points out that by omitting certain 
articles of food and substituting others, “ the 
general percentage of increase since July, 1914, 
might be reduced to 59.” The difficulty is to 
get consumers to vary their dietary. An 


when a new book comes out wc should 
read an old one, by the discovery, which 
I havc before pointed out in this page, 
that in an old book wc can often find 
curiously pertinent passages on new 
affairs. Recently, I happened upon the 
following lines, curiously suggestive of 
our feelings when an air raid is imminriit : 

Morn fled, noon came, evening, then night 
. descended, - 

And we prolonged calm talk beneath the 
sphere 

Of the calm moon—when suddenly was blended 

With our repose a nameless sense of fear. 

Those lines, it is interesting to recall, 
were written about a century ago by 
Shelley in ” The Revolt of Islam,” long 
before man’s dream's of flying had got 
far beyond the imaginings of. “ Peter 
Wilkins.” 




J.a. /c j 
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OF THE TERROR OF LONELINESS 


LHIIATEVER liagpiaess may be in 
' ' store alter the war for those who 
now are little children, there seems to be 
a consensus of opinion that the present 
elder generafion is destined to have a 
very troubled evening of its life. We 
middle-aged and old people will feel the 
burden of the heavy taxation that is 
inevitable for many years, and we shall 
not live long enough to experience the 
relief tliat will come when the world's 
affairs settle into something like equilib¬ 
rium once more. Already the longer paid 
of our journey is behind us, and though 
.-ome ot us may climb to the top of Pisgalr, 
hardly any can expect to rcaeh the 
Promised Land. Moreover, many of us 
have been hurt in our heart's affections 
at an age when we cannot look for com¬ 
pensation in kind. Our son has been 
lulled, and we shall have no more sons. 
Our husband has been lulled, and we shall 
not marry again. Sorrow has come to 
abide with us, and the only gladness we 
shall know w ill be when we may sing our 
“ Xunc dimittis.” 

| HAVE written more cheerful para¬ 
graphs than that in my time; and 
since I hold it to be every man’s duty to 
try to make the world a little" happier 
than it was before, I wish to protest 
forthwith that I am not being deliberately 
inconsistent and secicing to depress anyone 
by the gratuitous statement of melancholy 
truth. It is true that sorrow is brooding 
now over almost every home, and that its 
shadow will rest on many hearts until the 
very end. To-night 1 feel a motion of the 
soul prompting me to urge these sorrowful 
folk not to make matters worse for them¬ 
selves by-drifting into loneliness. It is so 
easy to do; so lamentable when done. 

1 VTAX, being a gregarious animal, has 
1TA an instinctive fear of loneliness, 
but it is th,e female of his kind that is 
most keenly alive to its terror. Men are 
more self-centred and selfish than women, 
and also, 1 incline to think, more heedless 
of the future, perhaps because their 
greater strength diminishes their apprecia¬ 
tion of present security. Certainly it is 
lrom the lips of women more often than 
lrom the lips of men that one hears 
expression of a haunting dread of a lonely 
old age. I could give many instances. 

COME five or six months after the war 
u began I went to call upon some 
neighbours in the country whose only son 
had just been killed in action. The father 
was about sixty-five, I suppose, a wheel¬ 
wright and carpenter, with a prosperous 
one-man business, who rented a few acres 
oi land where he grew a little corn and 
kept a lew pigs and perhaps a couple of 
hundred head of poultry. He was ill 
with pleurisy at the time, in too great 
pain to talk much, and I soon went down¬ 
stairs with his wife, a woman ten or 
twelve years his junior, in whose spare, 
angular body beats one of the kindest 
hearts 1 know. Grief for her son and 
anxiety about her husband had made her 
hard and bitter, and for once her thoughts 
were turned almost wholly upon herself. 
“ George dead." she said, “ and if he goes, 
too "—and she nodded her head in the 
direction of the upper room—" I shall be 
all alone.” “ Therefs your daughter," I 
suggested; but she would not hear it. 

e-e-e.e-e.=— 


" Emily's got Irer own home, and her own 
husband— though a poor one-—and her 
own children. She won't want me in it. 
My home's here, and I shan't ever have 
another. 1 always looked to George- 
living on here as he's always done, and to 
doing for him as 1 'vc always done. Oh, 
if it hadn’t been for that Kayser-’’ 

WELL, owing to “ that Kayser 
” who nvost assuredly will have to 
reap retribution lor it some day—loneli¬ 
ness has overtaken a multitude of women, 
and there is no one who is not very sorry 
lor them. Pity is poor comfort, how-ever, 
and what one would like to do is to suggest 
the possibility' of their mitigating the 
unhappiness of their lot. Work is not 
enough. There must be human interest. 
And they will do no outrage to their 
sense of loyalty by at least considering 
the proposition that vacant places can be 
occupied, though perhaps never tilled. 
Or if they are to be moved more easily 
by an appeal to their sense of duty than 
by an appeal to then emotions, one might 
suggest that they have not been relieved 
of their obligation to render service to 
mankind by the removal of one man to 
whom they owed and gave their loving 
personal service. 

IMPATIENT of such moral platitudes, 
someone asks what is the present 
application of these. Talking is all very 
well, but what are they to do ? The 
answer can be given in four words : 
Something for somebody else. Identity 
of sorrow should furnish the connecting 
link. It is not by comparing notes and 
measuring grief that the healing is to be 
wrought. Quite the reverse, indeed. It 
is by the act of removing another person 
from the melancholy waste of loneliness 
that one will get back oneself among the 
happy amenities and humanities of life. 

I CAN imagine no suffering so acute and 
1 so long drawn out as that of really 
lonely childhood. The most.pathetic figure 
in the world is the unwanted child. It is 
to him that the lonely woman njight turn 


Tlhe Ps 3 ea©!hi<@2* 

THIS touching sonnet by Ur. Edward Shillito 
first appeared in the “ Sphere,” the well- 
known journal, which lias become additionally 
notable recently tor tile frequency with which it 
publishes some of the best poetry inspired by and 
arising out of the war. The sonnet is a brave 
declaration of the value of intense personal sorrow 
in strengthening faith and giving it increased 
power to convince and confirm other souls. 

DEHIND his faith they marched that Sabbath 
^ morn 

Oqt from the valley of the shadow, brave 
With courage borrowed from his soul; the 
grave 

Restored its dead 'o faith ; they saw, where, born 
Anew, the boys would wait them ; and forlorn 
No longer they beheld God's hands to save 
Outspread on every shore, 'neath every wave. 
And from that love the boys could not be torn 
By height or depth. But, oh, that day he prayed 
With voices in him sobbing ; gifts were won 
For others from his ruin’s shrine. For he 
Who led them back to God, in pity said, 

"Last night, at midnight, news was brought, 
my son. 

The jewel of my life, had fallen. Pray for 


first with the offer of a corner in her 
heart. There are so many from whom to 
choose. There have always been so many. 
Eighty - three thousand have- passed 
through Dr. Barnardo’s- Homes alone in 
the last fifty years—an average of nearly 
seventeen hundred children every year 
absolutely alone in the world. Might not 
one of those seventeen hundred occupy 
the nursery cot you kept out of sentiment 
so long alter the little lad for whom you 
happily bought it had grown to young 
manhood, and which you will always 
keep now-iu memory of the'soldier sleeping 
in France or Flanders ? 

TAKE one of those to be as nearly 
1 your very own as Nature will allow 
you, and you will be astonished as you 
discover how very nearly your own kind 
Nature will allow him to become. I know 
a man, an engine-driver now, who was so 
adopted by a bereaved countrywoman 
something like fifty years ago. Her 
cottage stands beside the railway line, 
and every day she may be seen at her 
back door waiting for the cheery whistle 
from his engine blown as it conies round 
the curve to let her know lie is coming; 
and she waves her hand to him as he 
rushes by waving his hand to her, while 
the sympathetic, grimy stoker lets off a 
gay "toot-toot” of greeting and a final 
good-bye " toot-toot ” as the train disap¬ 
pears round the other curve. Never a 
day passes without that interchange of 
greeting, and never a week when the 
happy, steady man does not come down 
after work to hug his " mother," the only 
one he ever knew. 

D i. 1 perhaps complete adoption is not 
u practicable, although why it should 
not be probably- could not be explained 
to oneself , with ease. Many people have 
a fear of discovering tendencies to evil in 
an adopted child; inherited from, pro¬ 
genitors of whom nothing is known : not a 
very valid argument, for. few people know 
much about the inherited-tendenciesoft-he 
children sprung from their own loins, and 
besides, environment is also an important 
factor in the development of character. 
Still, if that is the argument, be a fairy 
godmother. Those seventeen hundred 
children are not nearly all who have no 
home but.a Home—a poor substitute for 
the real tiling, however good and admirable 
ot its kmd. Go, and talk to Mrs. Ransomc 
Wallis at her Haven ot Hope near 
London - Bridge, and ask her to let you 
see the babies in those homes down 
Streatham way. And then take personal 
human interest in one. That, remember’ 
is ior your own sake, in the first instance’ 
Take a general interest in the lot, it you 
can, and give what you can to the lot 
whether toys, or clothes, or the much- 
needed money for the work. But be 
fairy godmother to one in particular and 
the most wonderlul result of your iiiagic 
will be, not the quite unexpected things 
you have made possible for that child in 
the inture, but the tact that your heart 
which you were firmly convinced was 
empty, is suddenly found to be full. You 
will never cease to be graleiul for the 
discovered fact, and never cease to wonder 
a little at it, although really you know 
the explanation ot the seeming miracle— 
an explanation so simple that I will not 
trouble to- set it down. G . m 
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PROBLEMS THAT MUST BE SOLVED 


L AST week I tried to explain in a 
compact form the authenticated 
war aims of the Allies, so far as 
they relate to Western Europe. I 
analysed the recent speeches of Mr. Lloyd 
George, of President Wilson, and of 
M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, 
and showed how they were striving for 
the reconstruction of Europe upon a basis 
which ought to ensure permanent peace. 

I summarised the proposals for the 
restoration of Belgium, and pointed out 
that stability can never again be estab¬ 
lished in the Old World unless Alsace- 
Lorraine is returned to France. I indicated 
the rightful aspirations of Italy for union 
with the Italian peoples of the Trentino 
and of Trieste, and mentioned her desire, 
questioned in some quarters, to control 
both shores of the Upper Adriatic. I also 
explained the . scheme for the creation of 
a great Jugo-Slav State which would unite 
with Serbia the Slav populations of 
Southern Austria ; and I hinted that this 
conception was possibly at variance with 
the declarations of Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson regarding their wish 
. " not to destroy Austria-Hungary.” 

It is now necessary to turn to "the allied 
declarations concerning Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. We can never grasp 
the extraordinarily complex problem 
which the Western democracies have to 
solve if we look at Western Europe alone. 
Our people have been too preoccupied 
with the west, and especially with Belgium. 
The tendency is natural, because Belgium 
is almost within sight of onr own shores ; 
but the deliverance and the rehabilitation 
of martyred Belgium occupy so emphatic¬ 
ally the foremost place in the programme 
of all the Allies alike that nowadays it 
hardly requires discussion. 

First Duty to Belgium 

We are fighting in Belgium to-day. We 
mean to rescue her, and have made her 
recovery our primary duty. I believe 
the Germans know very well that they 
have got to leave Belgium, and that the 
hour of her salvation is not far off. 

But though the British nation is now 
familiar with the Belgian issue, the prob¬ 
lems of Eastern Europe and even of the 
Balkans are not so well understood, and 
that is why I have continually reverted 
to them of late. The whole situation in 
Eastern Europe turns upon the collapse 
of Russia, the full significance of which 
has only gradually dawned upon the 
Western peoples. 

A very able Polish writer, M. Roman 
Dmowski, points out that temporary 
political thought in Western Europe 
clings to the dogma that the only 
'salvation of any country, be it Turkey, 
Persia, or China, is the introduction of 
Western democratic institutions. “ Few 
people,” he adds, “ realise that Western 
institutions are the product of Western 
history, and that they have their roots 
set in the distant past of Europe.” With 
the latter observations I agree, and it 
must be noted in passing that they ought 
to govern the introduction of further 
political reforms into India, where . the 
process of change should be very gradual. 
As for the broader aspect of the Russian 
question. Sir George Buchanan, our 
Ambassador at Petrograd, who has just 
returned, says: “ Of one thing I am con¬ 
vinced ; Russia is not finished. Such a 
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vast country cannot be wiped out, and I 
believe that the innate honesty and 
common-sense of the people will enable 
her - to pull through.” That continues to 
be my own conviction, though in my case 
it is clouded by growing doubts. 

But how will the present obliteration of 
Russia as a Great Power affect the re¬ 
construction of Eastern Europe ? Take 
first the case of the Balkans. I dealt 
with Serbia in my last article. As to 
Montenegro, President Wilson says that 
Montenegrin territory must be evacuated 
and restored," and on this point all the 
Allies are emphatically agreed. He 
further says that “ the relations of the 
several Balkan States to one another 
must be determined by friendly counsel 
along historically established lines of 
allegiance and nationality.” 

A Racial Hotch-Potch 

That is easier to say than to do in such 
a hotch-potch of races as inhabit the 
Balkans. The central factor of the 
Balkan trouble is now the Bulgarian claim 
to Macedonia, including the town of 
Monastir. The Bulgarians allege that 
people of their own race predominate in 
this area, a contention which the Serbs 
deny. The concrete fact is that the 
Allies hold Monastir, and the Bulgars do 
not. I will not further discuss this point, 
except to express the conviction that 
Europe must impose a settlement from 
without. The peoples of the Balkans will 
never decide their differences by the 
principle of “ self-determination,” which 
is a very illusory and strife-breeding, 
phrase when applied to these regions. 

As to Constantinople, Mr. Lloyd George 
occasioned some surprise when he declared 
that “ we do not challenge the mainte¬ 
nance of the Turkish Empire in the home¬ 
lands of tlie Turkish race, with its capital 
at Constantinople.” He further said 
that the passage between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Black Sea must be 
“ internationalised and neutralised.” 
President Wilson considered that “ the 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships of all 
nations under international guarantees.” 
These statements represent a new orienta¬ 
tion of policy. 

Future of Constantinople 

The general belief when Turkey entered 
the war was that the Allies W'ould insist 
upon the final expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, and there can be no doubt 
that this would have been the best solu¬ 
tion. Mr. Asquith’s first War Government 
appears to have promised that Russia 
should have Constantinople, but it must 
be added that Russia afterwards found 
herself unable to assist the allied attack 
upon Gallipoli by landing a force near the 
Turkish capital. After the Russian Revo¬ 
lution, Miliukoff and the Cadet party 
wished to maintain Russia's claim to 
Constantinople, but when Kerensky ob¬ 
tained power the Provisional Government 
quickly abandoned the claim. . For three 
hundred years Russia dreamed of entering 
Constantinople and of recovering the 
Church of Santa Sophia. When at last 
she could have had it for the asking, she 


said she did not want it 1 Thus if the 
Allies attain their aims, the Turks will 
remain in Constantinople, but the Dar¬ 
danelles will be free and unfortified. 

There is next the question of gallant 
little Rumania, holding her own against 
the hosts of the enemy on the one hand 
and the menace of the Bolshevists on the 
other. So far as President Wilson is con¬ 
cerned, he includes Rumania in liis general 
declaration about the Balkans. Mr. Lloyd 
George is more direct, though somewhat 
indefinite. He says : “ We mean to press 
that justice be done to men of Rumanian 
blood and speech in their legitimate 
aspirations,” As in the case of the pro¬ 
posed Jugo-Slav State, it is not quite easy 
to reconcile this attitude with the state¬ 
ment about Austria-Hungary, though 
most commentators hold that the problem 
of the varied peoples under the Hapsburgs 
will be solved on the basis of democratic 
self-government. 

There are 3,500,000 “ men of Rumanian 
blood and speech” in Hungary,-mostly 
in Transylvania. There are 1,350,000 
Rumanians in the Russian province of 
Bessarabia, which was taken by Russia 
in 1812 ; and there are 230,000Rumanians 
in the Bukovina, which was brought under 
the dominion of Austria in 1775. The 
avowed hope of the exponents of the 
“ Greater Rumania ” ideal is to acquire 
Transylvania as well as other Hungarian 
territory as far as the River Theiss ; but 
now that the King of Rumania is in 
isolation at Jassy (where he is living on 
tinned meat, and only gets bread three 
times a^vveek), it is impossible to say what 
form the claims of Rumania will ulti¬ 
mately assume. 

The Vital Question of Poland 

There remains the question of Poland. 
It <;annot be too strongly urged that the 
future stability of Eastern Europe depends 
upon a right solution of the Polish question. 
Unless Poland reappears on the map of 
Europe as a big and strong independent 
State the objects of the Allies, which are 
to check German aggression and to ensure 
a permanent peace, will never be attained. 
Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson 
have alike pinned their faith upon the 
creation of a new Poland. Mr. Lloyd 
George says that ” an independent Poland, 
comprising all those genuinely Polish 
elements who desire to form part of it, is 
an urgent necessity for the stability of 
Western Europe.” President Wilson says 
that " an independent Polish State should 
be erected which should include the terri¬ 
tories inhabited by, indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured 
a free and secure access to the sea." He 
adds that the independence and integrity 
of this State must be guaranteed by inter¬ 
national covenant. 

What is meant by access to the sea ? 
It can only mean t Danzig; and the 
inclusion of Danzig would mean that a 
considerable portion of the province of 
West Prussia, chiefly populated by Poles, 
would be merged in the new State of 
Poland. I hope on some future occasion 
to devote a whole article to an exposition 
of the Polish problem, which is destined ~ 
to affect us very nearly. Meanwhile I 
would urge my readers to study the tragic 
history of Poland and to acquire a good 
knowledge of the subject, for much will 
be heard of it before very long. 












Adding ruin unto ruin. Remarkable photograph taken at the very moment that a German shell was exploding among the 
battered walls which were all that remained of a farmhouse behind the Belgian lines. On the whole the enemy have disturbed 
very little the section of the front hold by the Belgian Army, for whose reorganised artillerv they have a most wholesome respect. 
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Hun Energy Expressed in High Explosives 


Huge mine-crater in the main street of Ham, one of the places from which the Germans were Torcea to retire as a resu 
offensive. Ham, twelve miles S.W. of St. Quentin, possessed a famous fortress long used as a State prison. (Canadian War Records.) 
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Courtesy and Carefulness Diversely Displayed 



General Anthoine kissing the hand of the Queen of the Belgians on her arrival 
with the King for a review. (French official.) Right : British soldiers removing 
a figure of Christ from a church under shell fire. (British official.) 



T ° t0 tr * n6p ?r, t ever V "ail lying on the roads is picked up and put in boxes provided for the purpose 

British soldier carries hi3 philosophy to the point of emulating Diogenes and taking up quarters in a tub. (Britis 


Right: The 


^n^turbed*hv th°« British fpom ®. he * | - h ° , « 8 «««<* back a despatch dog with a request for assistance. The animal seems quite 
unperturbed by the British fire. Right: A mobile vermicide apparatus—by blunt Teuton humour termed a “ Lausoleum in 
which the clothing of every German soldier is periodically baked. (These two pictures are from German sources.) 































Camouflage—consisting of old sandbags fastened to barbed-wire—which long served to conceal effectively the position of a battery of 

Belgian artillery from enemy observation. Distance made the checker work of wire and sacking a vague and serviceable screen. 
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Camouflage & Contrasts from Flanders to Alsace 


A 


he Germans, who had cut a trench along its railings. Right 
of the latter are doing the washing at the village water-tap. 


In an Alsace village 
(French official.) 


French soldiers navigating a flooded trench inan improvised boat. Left: French 
soldier in Alsace wearing one of the white winter helmets. (French official.) 
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Democracy Tests Autocracy With Terms of Peace 




The Session Hall at Brest Litovsk, where the conference took place between the 
delegates of the Central Powers and the Russian Republic to settle the terms of 
armisticeand open negotiationsfortheconclusion of peace between those Powers. 



Leon Trotsky (on right) and Nicolai Lenin 
addressing a crowd in the streets of Petrograd. 


'T'OWARDS the end of November Nicolai Lenin launched overtures to the 
Central Powers for armistice and peace negotiations, and received a reply 
from Prince Leopold of Bavaria, German Commander-in-Chief on the eastern 
front, consenting to meet a duly authorised Russian committee. A protest 
against this violation of the Treaty of September 5th, 1914, by which the Allies 
pledged themselves to conclude no armistice separately, was delivered by the' 
military representatives of all the Allies to Russian Headquarters, but was 
disregarded by Trotsky. Armistice negotiations opened on December 5th, 
and on December 17th a month’s truce began, to be extended thereafter by 
agreement. The Russian delegates put forward proposals for a “ democratic 
peace " on the basis of no annexation of occupied territory, restoration of political 
independence to nationalities deprivdll of it before the war, recognition of the 
right of other nationalities to determine by referendum their own independence 
or dependence, with special safeguards for the rights of minorities in those 
States, the abandonment of all claims to indemnities, and the reference of Colonial 
questions to the Colonial populations. The Austro-Germans accepted these 
proposals " in principle,” but with characteristic reservations which the Bol¬ 
shevists, with unexpected vigour, rejected, denouncing the Teutonic professions 
of desire for “ democratic peace " as so many " unconscionable lies." Further 
differences arose as to the proper venue for the continued negotiations, and 
subsequent sessions of the Committee revealed the integrity of the Bolshevist 
leaders in their efforts to realise their ideals, with which they founds tlie declaration 
of President Wilson entirely consonant. 


Members of the German and Austrian delegations awaiting the arrival of the Russian delegates at Brest Litovsk to open the peace 
negotiations. Right: The scene on the station platform when the Russian delegates arrived. Inset: M. Maxim Litvinoff, whom 

Trotsky nominated the Russian People’s Ambassador in London. 
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Captain Sword and Captain Pen at Brest Litovsk 



the Session Hall at Brest Litovsk, where the decisions 


Delegates of the Russian Republic apd of the Central Powers in conference in 

arrived at will be of the most far-reaching consequence to the new Republic 



Ambassador von Merey ; 10. Prince Leopold; 11. Qen. Hoffmann ; 
12. Col. Qantschew, Bulgarian Deputy ; 13. Capt. Horn ; 14. Capt. 
Roy; 15 . Mai. Brinkmann ; 16. Maj. von Kameko; 17. Capt. von 
Rosenberg ; 18. Maj. von Mirbach ; 19. Dolivo-Dobrowolsky. 


Prince Loopolcf of Bavaria signing the armistice. I.Kameneff; 
2.’Joffe, head of the Russian delegates; 3. Mme. Biecenke; 4. 
Kontr.-Adm. Altvater ; 5-lCapt. Lipsky; 6. Karachan, secretary; 
7. Lt.-Col. Fokke; 8. H.E. Zeki Pasha, Turkish Deputy; 9. H.E. 
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War in the Air from Home to the Holy Land 


Method of climbing up to the basket of a “ sausage ” balloon engaged in the work of observing the movements of U boats, and (right) 
the descent from the basket to the vessel to which the observation “sausage ” is tethered. 



Enemy aeroplane which had been captured intact on the Palestine 
front being towed into camp by its Liaht Horse captors. 


Adaptable weapons, on a French gunboat on the Aisne, which can 
be used against aircraft or for land firing. (French official.I 


Machine-gun from a Qerman aeroplane that was recently brought 
down on the French western front.; capable of being fired in 
many directions. (French official photograph.) 


Lieut. Erwin Boehme, crack French airman photographer start- 
German airman, recently ing out on a snapping expedition 
killed on the western front. over the enemy lines. 
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TRYING TO UNDERSTAND RUSSIA 

Some Sidelights on the Temperament of the Slav 


T HAT first winter of the war passed 
quickly for me in Russia. The 
moves in the Polish campaign 
were so rapid and so fraught with change. 
There was so much to observe and study, 
no less in the rear than at the front. 
There was the hope buoying us up that 
the spring would see the end of the war. 

Yes, that was the hope in Russia, and 
the. hope of a great many in France and 
England, too. The British Army was to ' 
be ready for a powerful offensive by the 
end of winter. Belgium would be cleared 
of the invader ; Germany forced to ask 
for peace. 

“ Foolish hope,” we can say now ; yet 
perhaps it was just as well we had it to 
cherish. No one can be blamed for the 
illusion. The soldiers in high place gave 
no countenance to it. The only guilt lies 
at the door of the politicians, who were 
warned -by the soldiers that the war must 
be long and stubborn, and who, in spite 
of the warning, refused to adopt the 
measures which a stubborn and long war 
demanded. 

There were a number of war cor¬ 
respondents gathered in Petrograd those 
early days, and I sometimes feel ashamed 
of the cheerful views which prevailed 
among us. We thought we knew some¬ 
thing about war. Ylrat a lot we had to 
learn ! 

Visionary Idealism 

And we had to learn it by our own un¬ 
aided efforts. The Russian authorities 
gave us no help. At the beginning there 
was a personally conducted tour for a 
small number of newspaper men. It was 
carefully arranged that they should see 
— nothing. The most warlike scene 
visited was a biscuit factory employed in 
manufacturing for the Army. 

On the evening of that famous visit, 
Professor Pares proposed that each 
correspondent should relate what he con¬ 
sidered to be his most thrilling adventure. 
When the turn came round to Ludovic 
Naudeau, the gentle, witty giant who 
then represented the Paris “ Journal,” 
he spoke as follows : " I came to this vast, 
wonderful country to describe how its 
soldiers make war. I travelled thousands 
of versts. I prepared myself for hard¬ 
ships and perils. And all that I have 
seen is — a biscuit factory ! " 

Pares is professor of Russian at Liver¬ 
pool University. He had spent years in 
the country, studying its political parties. 
He might perhaps have gained more in¬ 
sight into its probable future if he had 
studied the character of the people. The 
idea which he and so many other English¬ 
men formed, and which was at the back 
of the prograpime of the Constitutional 
Democrat Party (the Cadets), was that 
” Liberal institutions ” would entirely 
satisfy Russia’s aspirations for a change 
of system. 

Very few people, whether Russian or 
English, understood how little the 
Russian people were impressed by 
methods of government -which in Western 
Europe are considered the last word of 
political wisdom. Very few had plumbed 
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their strange/ visionary — yet alway's 
practical—idealism. 

That sounds to us like a contradiction 
in terms. We think of ideals as lying 
beyond the bounds of action. We talk 
about "hitching our waggon to a star,” 
but we.know that Emerson used this as a 
figure of speech. The star is in the sky, 
we are on the earth. So far as possible, 
we like to keep our ideals and our practice 
separate. 

One Thought at a Time 

But the Russian, however far from 
actual conditions his ideal may be, hopes 
always to turn it into a reality. His simple, 
matter-of-fact mind finds no profit in 
contemplating the unattainable. “ What¬ 
ever is desirable should be grasped at.” 
Thus, if a Russian becomes convinced 
that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, he starts giving all that he 
possesses, and goes on until he has 
nothing left. 

Not many years ago, preachers belong¬ 
ing to a sect called the Dukhobors per¬ 
suaded large numbers of men and women 
that God would be better pleased if they 
gave up wearing clothes. They gave 
them up then and there. Naturally, 
there was trouble with the police. 

It is this impulsive doing of whatever 
seems to him to be pleasant or profitable 
which explains a great deal in the Russian 
character that puzzles Western people, 
among whom I reckon the people of the 
United States. Theory and action, 
precept and practice, the Western mind 
keeps in different compartments. The 
Russian mind has only one compartment. 
It only thinks one thought at a time. 
Here is the explanation of what is hap¬ 
pening in Russia now. 

Epictetus, the Roman philosopher, 
used to tell his pupils that " everything 
has two handles. For example, your 
brother offends y'ou—one handle is that 
you are angry with him ; the other handle 
is that he is your brother. Consider well 
in every case which handle you will take 
hold of.” 

The Russian temperament drives head¬ 
long at one handle and forgets all about 
the other. I found the Petrograd custom 
of paying visits between ten and eleven 
at night difficult to fit in with my work 
next morning. Talk or card-playing, 
with innumerable glasses of tea, served 
with biscuits, sweetmeats, jam, savoury 
sandwiches, and the like, went on often 
till three or four'o’clock. 

Living for the Moment 

One handle to this was the pleasant¬ 
ness of it ; the other handle, that late 
hours causethat tired feeling ” in the 
daytime. But my Russian friends urged 
me not to think about to-morrow. If I 
insisted on leaving early, they declared it 
must be because I was not enjoying my¬ 
self. “ Do whatever you are inchned to 
do at the moment,” was their rule of life, 
and in that they were typical of then- 
race. 

Following this rule made many Russian 
officers and officials idle and ease-loving. 


But upon many others it had the opposite 
effect. These latter seemed to have no 
interest in life but their work. Colonel 
Matchulski, for instance, head of the 
Intelligence Department in the War 
Office, used to be at his desk fourteen 
hours a day. To him we had to apply 
for information. He was always polite 
and amiable,, but never seemed to know 
anything. 

By some this was regarded as a sure 
sign of his deep, Machiavellian cunning. 
I myself believe that when a man says 
nothing, it isj in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, because he has nothing to say. 
Matchulski delivered a little lecture every 
night on the official news ; but the foreign 
correspondents soon found they learned 
nothing from him, so his audience was 
composed of Russian newspaper men, 
who took down what he said in .some 
weird kind of shorthand, and usually got 
it all wrong. 

Perceval Gibbon, who is now dis¬ 
tinguishing himself by his picturesque 
messages from the Italian front, was in 
Petrograd then. So was Alan Ostler, who 
later joined the R.F.A. Gibbon talked 
Russian pretty well, but Ostler’s efforts 
were very funny. I recollect one after¬ 
noon hearing an English correspondent 
lean across the bar in the Hotel de 1 'Europe' 
where we were having tea, and ask the 
large lady behind it, “ Have you any 
progeny ? ” 

‘‘It is Better So” 

Gibbon and I roared. The lady’s eyes 
rolled suspiciously. What the corre¬ 
spondent wanted to know was : Had she 
any cakes ? The Russian word for cakes 
is “ pirozlini,” and he thought he had 
got quite near enough. 

There was little in the life of the capital 
to remind people of the war until the 
supply of liquor was cut off. Spirits, wine, 
beer, all were forbidden. They could be 
had sometimes at enormous prices—two 
sovereigns for a bottle of whisky, one 
sovereign for wine that had been sold 
usually at eighteenpcnce. But sensible 
folk put up with the deprivation, and 
most of us found we could get along quite 
well. 

The change which the suppression of 
vodka made in the villages and the 
poorer quarters of towns was rapid, and 
from. every point of view an improve¬ 
ment. There was more health, more 
wealth, more comfort. The savings 
banks deposits increased enormously. 
Sometimes a peasant or a workman 
would grumble. A good few poisoned 
themselves with furniture polish and 
other horrible substitutes for alcohol ; 
but the great mass,'even of those who 
had been formerly drunkards, approved. 

When vodka was on sale they had only 
one thought about it—it stilled the 
craving for “ fire in the belly ” ; it made 
them forget. Therefore they drank it. 
But they kgew it was bad for them, and 
when it could be bought no longer they 
told one another, “ It is better so." 

There you have the Russian tempera¬ 
ment again. 
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Service Merciful and Military ’Mid Wintry Snow 


New Zealander field battery on the western front firing from shell-holes on the snow-covered terrain . The picture gives a good idea 
of the conditions of extraordinary difficulty in which the men have to work in the course of the winter campaign, when the level 
surface of snow conceals the ghastly pitfalls in the ground over which they have to move. 









Women ambulance drivers racing to their waggons in response to a signal to bring in a batch of casualties. Women, keen motorists, 
volunteered freely as drivers, and were especially eager to be accepted in the mobile section of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, 
liable to be transferred for service abroad, and therefore enrolled to participate in the actual work of the Army in the field. 
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Tracking the Slinking Jackals of the Seas 



In the grey of dawn alter the night patrol." The patrol ship has come upon the fragmentary evidence of a recent tragedy of the see, 
of discovering whether it was caused by mine or submarine, and the task of disposing of the wreckage. 


and is set the problem 



Serviceable gun with which merchantmen face the U boats. An American writer says : “ During the first years of the war the submarine 
was a cocky little sea bird of prev. Now it is a slinking jackal. Once the submarine commander was a hunter ; now he is hunted. 
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THE NAVY THAT FLIES 

Being Some Episodes in the Story of the Seaplane Service 

Chronicled by John S. Margerison 


A S soon as we stepped out of the 
mess-room we could see the sea¬ 
plane, lying outside her shed close 
to the sea-edge. With her wings folded 
back along her sides she looked for all the 
world like a defunct dragon-fly, and the 
blue-overalled figures of the mechanics 
clambering all over her were as so many 
ants at work on her carcase. But, whereas 
the real ants would have dismembered her, 
these blue-clad figures were tending to her 
welfare. 

As we smoked our after-breakfast pipes 
and slowly walked down to the machine, 
flying headgear slung over our arms, we 
noted how they clambered up her forelegs 
to oil important bearings, heard the 
crackling of the tractors' as they tried her 
engines, and, lastly, watched the great 
sideplanes open outwards, making her 
look yet more like a gigantic dragon-fly. 

With infinite eare the mechanics pulled 
her on to a float and pushed her down to 
the water’s edge, where she lay with her 
tail dipping lazily to the wash of the sea. 
A final look over her, and we clambered 
to our seats, strapping ourselves in as the 
chief mechanic made his final test. A 
wave of the hand, a yelled order, and the 
mechanics jumped ashore as the propeller 
commenced to roar vociferously, circling 
so fast that it appeared but as a patch of 
haze between the upper planes. My 
observer passed over to me the headpiece 
of the telephone, strapped on his own 
apparatus, gave an eye to his wireless 
installation, the tray of. ammunition for 
Iris machine-gun, and the row of light 
bombs in their rack under the fuselage. 
A quick glance at the petrol gauge, 
another to see that all connections of 
levers and other vital, parts were intact, 
and we were off. 

“ The Pack That Hunts ” 

The seaplane base being hidden among 
fairly tall cliffs, it was not possible for us 
to rise direct, so I ” taxied” the machine—- 
ran her along a zigzag course—till clear 
of the mouth of the harbour. A- lift of her 
nose and she soared, the altimeter 
marking off the feet as they were gained. 
Then we started off to our daily work. 

Below' us, looking like cockleshells, were 
some dozen or more merchant vessels. 
Beyond speculating idly and sub¬ 
consciously as to their destination and 
cargoes, we paid no attention to them; 
the craft we were looking for were long 
and low and lean, and charged with a 
mission to U boats—a mission the fulfil¬ 
ment of which depended in no’ small 
measure upon our co-operation. 

Presently we picked them up, but, 
besides our destroyers, there W'ere many 
other units of The Pack That Hunts the 
Unterseeboot. There were heavy lurchers 
—trawlers and drifters—beating over the 
ground with dogged pertinacity; pug¬ 
nacious little terriers—armed motor-boats 
—seeking to dig the quarry out of his 
earths, as well as the hounds themselves— 
the destroyers—hovering around on the 
edge of that " wet triangle,” ready to 
dart in tnd kill whatever might be found 
or coaxed or frightened to the surface. 
They greeted us—lurchers, terriers, and 
hounds alike—with a curt display of 
bunting, and, in accordance with orders. 


we commenced to add eyes to their other 
means for flushing the quarry. 

Circling this way and that we 
flitted about for the best part of the 
forenoon, but, alas! saw nothing that 
could be strafed t nothing that lay on a 
muddy bottom and, lazily stirring its 
propellers, tried to convince the Pack 
that it was a new kind of mudbank, 
instead of a U boat bidden beneath the 
opacity of disturbed mud and wnter. 

And so well into the day, until a sister 
dragon-fly came and spoke buzzinglv to 
us through the wireless installation, and 
took over our job. Then back home again, 
keeping a keen eye on the water the whole 
way, till we dropped to the water inside 
the base, and ten minutes later, while the 
ubiquitous mechanics again tended to 
our “ insect,” were smoking the second 
pipe of the day. 

Discovery of a “ Fritz ” 

But seaplane patrols are not always so 
uneventful—if they were there would be 
little reason for our existence. At times 
we strike pnrple patches, and are thankful 
therefor. And the frequency of these 
patches depends largely upon the place 
where we are stationed. 

For instance, in -this particular base 
somewhere on the East Coast, we. had 
quite a nice little spasm the other day. 
Working with the Pack, we found nothing; 
going home, we discovered a Fritz lying 
brazenly, openly, on the bottom. We 
snapped off a message to a destroyer, and 
she called four trawlers to her aid, and 
ambled across to take a hand in the 
trouble that was brewing. We gave her 
the word, and the trawlers disposed 
themselves, one at each corner of a wet 
rectangle, and got out their creeping gear, 
which is a stout wire hawser attached 
to the sterns of two ships, and weighted 
in the middle to keep it down on the sea¬ 
bed. When they had rigged these 
“ gadgets,” they went ahead, taking their 
cue from the destroyer, with whom we 
talked by wireless. 

And, even as they moved, something 
round and black bobbed up from the 
motionless U boat, and swung away down 
the tide, to be followed a few seconds 
later by another similar shape. Fritz 
was not only sitting on our doorstep, but 
was sowing mines for the strafing of 
unsuspecting ships passing along the free 
fairway close at hand. 

A Fight in the Sky 

We told the destroyer of this, and 
received orders to keep our eye on the 
mines, but for tire moment to help in this 
kill. We watched the trawlers steam 
ahead till their wires caught under the 
nose and tail of the U boat, till they 
had steamed past each other and held 
Fritz in a kind of cat’s cradle on the sea¬ 
bed. Even, as we signalled “ Got him ” to 
the destroyer, Fritz tried to break loose, 
but the Pack held him in its fangs, and 
•he was doomed. It gave him five 
minutes to come up and surrender, but 
he sulked ; so, at another signalled word, 
a couple of red tins of high explosive were 
snipped to the now taut wires, and slid 
down under the surface till they rested 
on the U boat’s hull. Then followed a 


deep boom, a slight upheaval of grey 
water, and a broad patch of oil that rose 
and spread itself grimly over the face of 
the sea. And that was all, except that 
my observer had a fair amount of target 
practice at the mines as they bobbed 
down the current, and finally sank both 
with rounds from his machine-gun. 

Then there was the enemy squadron of 
seaplanes which came over one Sunday. We 
were among the ’planes which assembled 
to give these intruders a warm reception, 
and were attacked by three of them at the 
same time. Each of these carried a pair 
of torpedoes slung under his fuselage, 
so I knew they couldn’t perform any 
stunts. Therefore, without thinking, I 
simply " looped ” out of their way, and 
as we straightened out again, let the 
nearest Boche have a full drum from the 
gun. He crumpled up and crashed. 

The other two manoeuvred for openings, 
and fired as I turned, but, anticipating 
this, I side-slipped some two hundred feet, ’ 
so that their rounds went far above us. 
Then, climbing again, I found Number 
Two’s “ blind spot," and treated him to a 
dose of lead which killed his pilot, with 
the result that he, too, went down and 
struck the sea surface with a thud. 
Number Three turned to run, but I had 
my blood up, and went after him, only 
to lose him through his running into half 
a dozen of my pals, who promptly shot 
him down. And that was the close of 
that perfect Sunday. 

Incident in the Channel 

In contrast with this I must tell you 
of a trip I made to the other side, carrying 
a newly-trained pilot as passenger. Hall¬ 
way across the Channel we sighted a 
submarine cruising on the surface, and 
recognising by certain signs that she was 
one of our own boats, and trusting to our 
own identification signals to prevent her 
firing upon us, we swooped low to get a 
better view. And as we slid down we 
suddenly ran into a small air-pockct, 
which made the machine drop perilously. 
As we regained control and climbed again 
the E boat gave us a cheer, and as the 
passenger leant over the side to wave 
an acknowledgment the machine rocked 
violently, causing him to grab suddenly at 
the sides as he sprawled, forgetting that 
his seat straps would hold him. His foot 
went out and caught a Thermos flask 
resting in a rack. The flask flew upwards 
into the air, and describing a neat curve, 
fell downwards vertically, aiming straight 
for the hull of the submarine. 

I had all my work cut out to 
control my laughter and the machine, 
but looking over the side we saw that 
flask strike the submarine’s hull well 
forward, and as we circled round signalling 
apologies and cynical comments, were 
treated to the sight of a profane and sea- 
soaked submarine’s crew swimming back 
to their craft and shaking their fists at us. 

These are just a few incidents ; to tell 
the whole would take miles of space; 
but, come fair weather or foul, enemy 
'planes or U boats or Zeppelins, the Navy 
that Flies is always ready and eager to 
do a bit of strafing, and will always be 
“ so inclined ” whenever Fritz takes it 
into his head “ to oblige.” 
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Monster Machines that Battle in the Blue 



“Spotted. In this spirited drawing the artist has depicted the 
moment in which a low-flying British seaplane on patrol duty has 
discovered a U boat just emerging from a “choppy ” sea. 


inside the fuselage of a British battleplane, which is large 
enough to allow of the aviators standing upright. It has 
windows, and a sky-light affording overhead observation. 


Giant Gotha brought down near Soissons by French anti-aircraft guns 
on the night of Christmas Eve. The machine, which had only recentlv 
been completed, carried a dozen cylinder-motors. 
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Palestine 


Persistent Pursuit of the Turk 


i! in the Holy Land. The seats and table were of native rock and the flowers 
ing in the massive table. Right : A well at Beersheba destroyed by the Turks 
possession of by British and Australian troops Nov. 1st, 1917. (British official.) 


British trenches in the sand-dunes near Gaza. Delayed for a long time at Gaza, the troops under Sir Edmund Allenby’s command began 
their advance through the Holy Land at the end of October, 1917, capturing Beersheba, Jaffa, and Jerusalem in quick succession. 
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ebruarj , 1913 


Men of the East Render Ready Help to the West 


At a wayside station in the East. Indian coolies waiting for the train that shall carry them a farther stage on their journey forward 
to where their fellows are already doing valuable work in connection with the armies. (French official photograph.) 
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HOW FRANCE FACED HUN SPIES 

With Some Consideration of Women’s Part in a Despicable Business 


C oncerning the thoroughness of 

our anti-spy service at home I have 
probably said enough. There will 
be many revelations when the war is con¬ 
cluded, but the reader already perceives 
that the enemy' overreached himself from 
the first. 

Widely as it extended, we had the whole 
of his system in check before hostili¬ 
ties began ; and since then, in London 
and the chiel provincial towns, at every 
port in the kingdom, and every point of 
significance on the coast, we have spoiled, 
anticipated, or confounded all his moves. 
As his cleverest agents failed to know the 
movements of British troops in the very 
earliest clash of arms ; so have they failed 
these many, many months to send to 
Berlin tidings more secret than the rest of 
us have read in the day’s newspaper. 
Stieber 's ghost, revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon, has either chuckled over -or 
bemoaned his fate. 

At Hie front, when the campaign was 
shaping, the Germans tried many devices. 

A year or so before the war a young 
German cavalry' officer, whose name 1 
cannot recall, was on the jaunt in North 
America. He was studying, with practical 
intent, the way's < 5 f' the declining Red 
Man, and quite early in the war the 
Germans were making some use of his 
knowledge. 

Some Primitive Tricks 

They tried, for instance, the Red 
Man's'smoke signals (volumes of smoke 
variously arranged on rising ground)-; 
but when these had been effectually 
“ smoked ” by our own people, it was 
observed that'the enemy’s gunners were 
less skilful in judging tlieir distances. 
Other tricks adopted from primitive codes, 
such as chalk marks, the breaking of 
trees or branches, tlie disposition of 
squares of turf, etc., were very' soon dis¬ 
covered—and. after all, most of them 
had been tried by that fairly astute com¬ 
mander Napoleon I. 

Touching counter-espionage in France. 

I must be brief, and I pretend to no extra¬ 
ordinary sources of information. Little 
lias been published here except what hears 
on a very' few notorious cases ; but it will, 
in Course, of time, be known that the 
French methods of counter-espionage 
were not inferior to our own. They' could 
not have been, for secret service in France 
is no modern organisation ; it is found 
very' well developed in the day's of the 
monarchy. In the present century the 
Third Division (acting independently of 
the Prefect of Police himself, who is poli¬ 
tician rather than policeman) is at least 
as formidable an institution as any similar 
one in Germany ; and, when need arises, 
as ‘deadly and deadening in its modes of 
operation. Again, the French War Office 
had learned its'lesson long before Germany 
took the field in 1914. The tragedy, 
swift and overwhelming, of 1870 was not 
forgotten, and into the innermost sanctum 
of the War Office every secret of import¬ 
ance had flowed in the hour of mobilisa¬ 
tion. As the world has seen, there was 
no surprising France this time 1 


By TIGHE HOPKINS 

Tile Kaiser has had long to wait for 
his performance of Sudermann at the 
Francais. In one rather horrible example 
:we have seen that in this war, at any' rate, 
France will take no risks—will, on the 
contrary, exact the last frightful penalty 
—in the matter of espionage. I hardly 
fancy that Napoleon (who, to'be sure, 
made no bones over the shooting of a 
d’Engliien) would have whisked that 
unhappy dancing-girl at dawn from her 
cell in a Paris prison to a courtyard in the 
Dungeon of Vincennes, there to gather in 
her breast the bullets of a firing-party ; 
but, if the facts lie open, the history com¬ 
prised in them is still veiled .to us. 

Women as Spies 

On the general question as regards 
France. I think the chronicles of the war 
will show : (t) That, in the first few days 
the law of 18S6. dealing with espionage, 
was revised from top to bottom ; (2) that 
this revised measure was followed almost 
immediately' by a fresh one ; and (3) that 
in certain quiet districts where German 
spies, quartered on a. business footing in 
shops and offices*, had long lain under 
suspicion, there was lynch law here and 
there for a week or so. 

Does any'reader by chance recall in this 
connection a scene of the ghastliest in 
Zola's novel of the war of 1870 ? If he 
has the stomach for it, he may read the 
page again. There is, I think, an F.nglish 
version, “ The Downfall.” 

That rattle of musketry against a wall 
of Vincennes (where have smouldered, 
since, the fall of the Bastille, some of the 
most tragic memories of older France) 
brings into mind for a moment the part 
of the woman as a spy in this war. It 
has been a very' small one. It has been 
very small, I mean, in its results. This 
war has changed and revolutionised all the 
methods of fighting, extending down to 
the subterranean activities of the spy. 
So indiscriminately ruthless have the 
methods of Germany been that on every 
side the intelligence of. her enemies has 
been sharpened against her, and in no 
other war has espionage been tackled on 
our side so cleverly, so determinedly, so 
closely. 

In almost all of our .wars up to now 
espionage has been regarded and treated 
as a part of the game that could not safely 
be neglected, but also as an incident 
chiefly of the theatre of battle from day 
to day. Germany taught us to look for 
the spy' at home, to look for him before 
the war began, and to lay nets for him 
everywhere. V c did this, and in doing it 
we undid the spy. Where the most cunning 
of the Kaiser's men came to grief, there 
was no peculiar chance for his women. 

In Despicable Service 

Spying has been in this war such a 
nerve-wrecking business as never before. 
Suspicion has been universal, pursuit has 
never slackened, conviction and penalty- 
have been as one. In a drama as fierce 
as this only* one or two women have 
come into the foreground. The French 


Government shot one at \ orsaillcs and 
one at Marseilles. 

Scotland Yard will by and by tel! what it 
thinks of the woman as a spy, and it will 
be an echo of one of the most famous of 
the asides of Napoleon, who put the sex 
to the test with a~cynicism bred of ex¬ 
perience. It is to the credit of the woman 
that she fails as a spy ; and Stieber, the 
great, unblushing genius of the business, 
had an instinctive knowledge of her 
weakness for the part. Is it a big 
affair you have, sire ? ” said Stieber to 
his old master. ” Well, then, anybody 
but a woman! ” 

The German experts have always made 
use of women, but almost always also in 
-a subordinate capacitv. For a career in 
spving. demanding steady and persistent 
nerve, they have usually chosen a woman 
of the type of the dancing-girl. In 
a service such as this a woman may 
touch the depths. 1 have referred once 
or twice to the book that carries the name 
of Olga von Ivopf. There is, 1 think, a. 
touch of fraud in it. throughout, but the 
writer has probably- been in touch with 
spies of her sex. She says (and is careful 
to add that she is speaking of German 
women) :* “ One woman openly * bntgg'ed 
before.me that she had strangled a FiTnch 
woman spy who fiad thwarted her in 
Constantinople; another admitted that 
she had poisoned a Russian officer, only- 
meaning to drug him. . . On meeting 

these persons face to face, hearing their 
conversation, and observing their dress 
and manners, F could not help despising 
myself for ever entering th.e same 
service.” 

All Ciphers Discovered 

We shall be a step to the good if no 
woman ever enters it again. 

Missing his aim in every other field of 
espionage, there was yet. at the beginning 
of the war, one opening for an enemy who 
has trusted so much to the arts that flow 
from science. Ho ought at least to have 
discovered a new thing in cipher-writing. 
Naturally, it has been supposed that lie 
has done so. Members of Parliament 
have risen in alarm in the House on this 
subject. Their fears have been un¬ 
founded. The Germans have invented 
no new code. No cipher employed in 
diplomacy, in war, in crime has stood for 
long the scrutiny of experts ; and Napo¬ 
leon was right in saying (after he had put 
to the proof the best specimens of masters 
in the art) that every trick of writing— 
with figures, with letters, with hiero¬ 
glyphics—was valueless. At the War 
Office, the Home Office. Scotland Yard, or 
in that quiet place, “Somewhere, W.C.,” 
to which no member of the public has 
penetrated, the measure has been taken 
of all the German ciphers. 

From A to Z the war has blown to 
pieces the German spy system- What of 
credit will remain to Germany when the 
war is over we need not at present be too 
curious to ask. But with the spy system 
of the " All-Highest ” some historian will 
certainly tickle the palate of posterity. 
THE END 
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Titanic Feat of Italian Seamen at Trieste 


Heavy Italian artillery passing through Castelfranco on its way to the front, where “General Winter '■ is helping to hold the enemy in 
the heights, and where spirited attacks by the Italians have recently resulted in the taking of many prisoners. (French official.) 


Heroic enterprise of Italian sailors in a night attack at Trieste. Creeping up in the darkness in small launches, the seamen 

two hours in cutting the steel hawsers that held the harbour net, while Austrian searchlights looked for danger in the sky. Having 
opened the harbour, two Italian boats stole in and torpedoed the Wien and the Monarch, sinking the former and damaging the latter. 
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R.G.A. Officer Cadets 


at a Training School 



Future officers of the Royal Garrison Artillery working a field 
telephone exchange at an English Cadets’ School. 


Cadets moving guns at the double with drag-ropes in the school parade ground 
Inset above : The director laying out the line of fire for a firing-class. 


The field telephone exchange set up in the bole of a tree, as shown In greater detail in the first photograph, just outside the school 

buildings. Right: Cadets ramming a shell home into a heavy gun. 
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Pierrots and Pantomime Players from France 


The pantomime mule, despite a slight “ hump,” due perhaps to the cold, condescends to toy with a little light refreshment before 
(right) bringing in Cinderella’s ugly sisters for rehearsal. These pierrots gave performances in London recently. (British official.) 


A gallant officer as Cinderella, and (right) members of a pantomime company of soldiers on the western front at rehearsal. The theatrical 
companies of British soldiers possess much “ talent,” and their performances are hugely appreciated by all ranks. (British official.) 


Six of the comedians, and (right) the 6tar female impersonators of the pierrots 
of the 24th Division, all of whom have been in the firing-line. 
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The Empire’s Roll of Honour 


M ajor Frederick henry Johnson, y.c.. Royal Engineers, 

killed in action, was born in 1890, the son of Mr. Samuel Rogers Johnson, 
of Streatliam. He was educated at hit gift Middle School and St. Dunstan^, 
Catford and continued his studies at tiro Battersea lolytechnic and the 
Fnivcrsitv of London, where he took the R.Sc. degree. A member ot the 
I or don Vniversitv O'.T.C. before the war, he obtained his eommfesion in the 
Koval Engineers in October. 1914, when he was appointed to a field company 
(New Army), lie was still a second-lieutenant when he was awarded the 
Victoria C ross for most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty in the 
attack upon Hill 70 on September 25th: 1915. He was with a section of his 
companv of the Royal Engineers, and although wounded in the leg stuck to 
i,i- A. .4..: thrnmrhout the attack led several charges on tlie German redoubt, 
and ab a ^^’critieal §me? imdox heavy tire, repeatedly rallied the men 
w ho were nenrTiim Bv his splendid example and cool courage he was maml> 
instrumcn?af insavlng the situation and in.^tahlMuns finnly 1m ParoHhe 
position which liad been taken. He remained at ins post until relict ed in 

%aio C r"cLmrles Henry Green. South Staffordshire Hegiment, attached to 
the Nigeria Regiment, wlio died of wounds on November Sth, 191., was the 


fourth son of Sir Frederick and T.ady Green, of Hainault Lodge, ChigwellRow-. 
Educated at Harrow and Sandhurst, he .entered the Smith St aHon Uhl 
Regiment in 1901, served in the West African Frontici Foircc frorfl 1.1 - 
inlo aU ;i proceeded to France with the Ttii Division ill Octobei. 1 ■ it 
being serionslv wounded in the First Battle of Vpros ami menttoned hi 
despatches. Oil recovering, lie went to Cameroon, and thence.to a no the 
front where lie had taken part in all the fighting since January, 19t.. 

I Tcmnorarv-C’aptain and Adjutant Thomas Harvey Henderson. M.C.. R'0>' 
Brigade was tlie vounger and only surviving son of the late \\ ilham Header, on 
5f Winder Terrace. West Glasgow, lie had served with distinction, and was 

II ^SeeomlYieutemiitt° Itobert^C'iinmron Jackson, killed in action., was hornjn 

y anTi 

in 1908 becoming one of the original directors of sidgwick.it; Jackson, l.undu . 
He attested under the Dorbv scheme, and when called up in March. lJ.o. 
enlisted in the London Scottish. At the end of that year he oh allied a 
commission in the Machine Gun Corps, and lett for the iront in July, 191., 
to fall hi action on September 23rd. 


Cant. & Adit. T. H. HENDER¬ 
SON, M.C., Rifle Brigade. 


See.-Lieut. R.C. DRUMMOND, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Capt. G. H. MORGAN, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 


Capt. G. H. DARBYSHIRE, 
R.F.A. 


Capt. H. S. BENJAMIN, 
Worcestershire Regt. 


Capt. J. J. BEDDOW, 
Essex Regt. 


Lieut. C. C. HORSLEY, 
North Staffs Regt. 


Sec.-Lieut. L. TUDSBERY. 
R.F.A. 


; Sec.-Lient. W. CREAGH, 
Leinster Regt. 


Sec.-Lieut. C. P. JOSCELYNE, 
Suffolk Regt. 


Portraits by Bassano, Stcaine, Russell, and Lafayette 


Sec.-Lieut. A. C. BOROUGH, 
Welsh Guards. 


Sec.-Lieut. R. C. JACKSON, 
Machine Gun Corps. 


Sec.-Lieut. J. H. JEHN, 
Yeomanry. 


Lieut. R. W. HARGREAVES, 
Welsh Guards. 


Lieut. C. W. SHERWOOD, 
Royal Fusiliers. 


Sec.-Lieut. R. R. RIGGS, 
R.F.C. 


Major F. H. JOHNSON, V.C., 
R.E. 


Major C. H. GREEN, 

S. Staffs, attd. Nigeria Regt. 


Capt. H. L. EDWARDS, 
R.N. 


Capt. W. 0. BELL-IRVING, 
M.C., Hussars. 
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RECORDS OF THE REGIMENTS—LVI 

THE WELSH O UA R D S 
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'N this series of articles 
we have told' step 
by step the story of 
the Brigade of Guards 
during the Great War. 
It is a wonderful story, 
j and should one day fill 
an heroic and shining 
| page in martial literature. 
It began at Moils, and 
no one knows where it 
will end, but only a few 
weeks ago the Guards 
were fighting as well as ever in the 
dseperate struggle around Cambrai. Our 
articles began fittingly with the Cold- 
streams, the oldest regiment in the Army, 
then followed the Irish, the Scots, and the 
Grenadier Guards. Each, one took- the 
tale a little further, and it is now the 
turn of the Welsh Guards, the fifth and 
youngest regiment in the'brigade. 

Some time during 1915 it was decided 
to take the various battalions of-Guards 
out of the different divisions and brigades 
in which they were, and to unite them 
into a single division, which, owing to the 
exceptional physique and training of the 
Guards, would be a corps d*elite.' To 
make up a full division thirteen battalions 
were required, twelve to compose the 
division’s three brigades of four battalions 
each, and 011c to act as pioneers. 
Of the thirteen battalions eight >verc 
all'cady at the front, so five new Ones were 
sent out from England. - One of these 
was the - 1st Battalion - of the Welsh 
Guards, raised only a short time before, 
and it joined the 3rd Guards Brigade. 


men waited while the other two brigades 
opened the attack. Then came the order 
that the 3rd was to cross the ridge and 
move forward to support the end, their 
objective being the hill marked 70. They 
marched first through the ruined village 
of Loos, where gas-shells disabled a good 
number, but the rest pressed on, and at 
3.30 in the afternoon they were ready 
for their big effort. 

The 4th Grenadiers led, but soon their 
ranks were so thinned that the Welsh 
went up to support them. The two 
battalions then pushed steadily forward, 
and were soon almost on the top of the 
hill, where there was a redoubt, around 
which were the dead bodies of the High¬ 
landers who had assailed it on the Satur¬ 
day. Just in front of it they dug them¬ 
selves in, and from that line they did not 
budge. During the night the Scot’s 
Guards came up to hold it, and the Welsh 
were relieved. They had fought their 
first action and bad won. 

Two deeds performed on this day are 


was terrific. In front of them machine- ff 
guns spurted from a sunken road, and « 
from either side they were assailed. They 
fought on, however, and the casualties to 
their officers bulked large in the Roll of 
Honour on the last days of the month. 

The fighting amidst shell-holes, ruin, and 
desolation was carried on for some time ; 
it was a confused struggle in which, as 
one officer said, the things most required - 
were compasses. 

At Cambrai 

Of the grim-details we as yet know very 
little, and we know even less about the 
fights of 1917. In October the Guards 
were in Flanders, where, having rushed 
a position and .taken four hundred 
prisoners, they held a line close to I-Ioult- 
inilgt Forest, which was. described as a 
wilderness of mud and water. In No¬ 
vember they were in the fierce fighting 
for Cambrai, and at Fontaine they distin¬ 
guished themselves especially. 

It was before these autumn attacks, 


At Loos 


The Welsh Guards received their 
baptism of fire at Loos. This battle, it 
will be remembered, began on Saturday 
morning, September 25th, 1915. Some 
ground was won, but the advantages 
could not be pressed home, and it resolved 
itself into a sanguinary struggle around 
two or three strong positions. 

The Guards were kept in reserve about 
twenty miles from Loos. Sir John 
French did not know, when the battle 
opened; where their services would be 
required, but lie ordered their general, 
Lord Cavan, to move them up nearer 
to the front, and on the Saturday they 
were marching at a steady pace towards 
the noise of the guns. 

Ou Saturday evening they bivouacked 
eight miles from Loos, and 011 Sunday 
morning Sir John French told Sir Douglas 
Haig he could make use of them as he 
thought best. Sir Douglas had no doubts, 
for during the day some ground near Loos 
had been lost and it must be won back. 
The Guards were to win it. 

One can imagine the excitement at the 
headquarters of the division. Lord Cavan 
has sent for his brigadiers, who motor up 
and enter his room. Maps are spread 
out, and expert Staff officers stand around. 
One tells of what the artillery can do, 
another how the flying men will assist, 
and so on. Lord Cavan reads Sir Douglas 
• Flaig’s orders. These are discussed, and 
U at length a plan of attack is settled. The 
j', three brigadiers motor away, each to 
assemble his colonels and arrange their 
>1 part in the coming struggle. 

Here we arc only concerned with the 
U Welsh Guards. Its brigade, the 3rd, was 
jj in reserve, and so behind a ridge the 
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OFFICERS OF THE WELSH GUARDS. — Front row (left to right) : -\laj. H. It. Bronitkkl, D.S.O., 
C'apt. R. <}. Williams Bulkcley, Capt. A. P. Palmer, D.S.O., Lt.-Ool. W. Murmy-Thriepland, Maj. 
(J. C. D. Gordon, Capt. O. T. D. Osmond Williams. D.S.O., Capt. G. \V. Piiiliipp's, Capt. J. H. Bradney. 
Second row ; See.-Lt. C. C. A. Insole, Lt. II. E. Wetliered, Sec.-Lt. Hon. E. F. Morgan. Lt.. K. G. 
Minzics, Sec.-Lt. AV. A. Fox Pitt-, Sec.-Lt. F. A. V. Copland Griffiths, Sec.-Lt. G. C. II. Crawshoy. 
Third row : Lt. W. II. J. Glongh, Lt. R. W. Lewis, Sec-.T.t. II. 'I’ V. Hambronrdi, Sec.-Lt. N. 
Xewali; Sec.-Lt. H. Dene. Sec.-Lt. If. .1. Sutton, Lt. II. E. Allen ; Lt. .1. I. P. Evans, Sec.-Lt. 
.1. J.. W. Crawshay. Back row ; Sec.-Lt. II. A. Evan Thomas, Sec.-Lt. lion. P. G. Howard, 
Lt. P. L. M. Battye, Sec.-Lt. It. II. Martineau, Sec.-Lt. B. C. Williams-ElBs. 


well worthy of mention. Captain Rhys 
Williams, who was in charge of the 
battalion’s machine-guns, was wounded, 
but he came back to his work as soon 
as his injuries had been dressed. Then, 
lying on his back, for he was unable to 
stand, he directed his men until the with¬ 
drawal at midnight. In the same attack 
Private G. C. Grant won distinction by 
carrying ammunition and messages to 
the front line. 

For about a year after Loos little was 
heard of the Guards. The Battle ; of the 
Somme began, and was continued through¬ 
out July and August, but yet there was 
-no word of them in action. Rumour said 
that they were being trained and kept 
for some special enterprise, and so it 
may have been. Anyhow, we know that 
the Tanks and the Guards entered the 
battle on the same day, September 15th. 

The Guards advanced, as required, from 
Ginchy towards a most formidable position 
some little distance away. The struggle 


much earlier in the year, that Sergeant 
Robert Bye, of the Welsh Guards, won 
the Victoria Cross. An assault was in 
progress, and two German " pill-boxes,” or 
something of that kind, were in the way. 
Bye rushed one of them, and it troubled 
the Guards no more. The. attack con¬ 
tinued, and it became necessary to dear 
another line of German defences. Bye 
offered to lead the party detailed for this 
hazardous work ; this he successfully did, 
and many prisoners were taken. 

As already stated, the Welsh Guards 
is a.very young regiment. In February, 
1915, the King gave permission for the 
formation of this unit. A. badge and 
motto were approved, and from the . 
Grenadier Guards a number of Welshmen jj 
were taken for a nucleus. The ranks • 
were quickly filled, and on St. David's U 
Day, March 1st, the regiment mounted w 
guard at Buckingham Palace for the 7 
first time. 

A. W. H. y 
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HE next issue of The War Illus¬ 
trated will be the last of the current 
volume, and I must, therefore, remind 
my. readers of the impending increase in 
the .cost of the binding cases, not only 
for this,, but for' future volumes and 
also fbr the earlier volumes as well. 
As I indicated some weeks ago, for reasons 
which must really have been so obvious 
io my readers' that it was hardly worth 
while to recapitulate them, the price at 
which the binding cases are to be sold, 
beginning with the cases for Volume 7, 
which will be placed on the -market next 
week, must be advanced from is. Gd. 
to 2s. Every reader who still has in his 
possession the completed parts for any 
of the earlier volumes but has not secured 
the binding cases for them, should not 
fail to do so immediately, as they arc 
still obtainable at the old price of is. 6d., 
but on and after February 6th, when the 
cases for Volume 7 will be issued to the 
public, the price for the binding cases 
of all volumes of The War Illustrated, 
from 1 to 7 inclusive, will be 2S. each. 
In my next issue 1 shall have something 
further to say with regard to my plans 
for the new volume of Tiie War Illus¬ 
trated, which will begin with Part 183, 
and for which I am busily engaged at 
present in securing some extremely 
attractive features which, I think, cannot 
fail to make the next volume in every 
way more interesting, both from the 
literary and pictorial point of view, than 
any of those that have preceded it. 

'Our King and Queen” 

S EVERAL of my readers have men¬ 
tioned that they have not been 
able to secure copies of “ Our King and 
Queen in the Great War,” the very 
beautiful art portfolio recently issued by 
the publishers of “ The Great War,” at 
the price of is. net. It is quite probable 
that the distribution of this publication 
at first may not have been so widespread 
as could . have been wished, owing to 
certain unavoidable delays in producing 
it, the consequence of labour shortage 
and the difficulty of securing materials. 
As they came from the press, "Supplies 
were immediately absorbed by advance 
'orders, and those who' had not ; taken 
the precaution to order in advance had 
necessarily to wait until all such orders 
had been fulfdlcd.' .1 am told, however, 
•that there is now no difficulty whatever 
in securing copies of the publication,- and 
• that it is to be had'at any bookstall 
in ■ the United ' Kingdom.Certainly, 
there is no bookseller or newsagent who 
canliot, in the course of a day or two, 
secure .a copy for a customer who places a 
definite order. 

"Al'K King and Queen in the Great 
. War ” is, in my estimation, the most 

(j remarkable value for is. that has been offered 
- in recent publishing, and this is explained 
U when I state that it was not issued by the 
11 publishers as a mere commercial under- 
T taking but rather to meet a patriotic 
|j demand that had arisen for the reproduc- 
tion of the literary and pictorial matter 
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the book contains, which had appeared 
originally in the pages of our contem¬ 
porary “ The Great War.” The pub¬ 
lishers have no intention of making any 
profit out of the sales of “ Our King and 
Queen in the Great War,” and whatever 
profit, if any, results from its sale, will be 
handed over to one of the charities in 
which the King is interested. Let me 
recommend my readers once again to 
secure a copy of this very timely and 
beautifully produced art work which is 
in every way a marvel of value for is. 

Women and War 

M R. F. W. WILE draws attention in a 
recent issue of the “ Daily Mail ” 
to the present German attitude towards 
the question of Women’s Suffrage and 
War. He says that although it is now 
an acknowledged fact that the mainten¬ 
ance of Germany’s war industry, is only 
made possible by the work of millions of 
women, a fresh campaign against giving 
them the vote has just been launched. 
The opposition springs mainly from the 
Prussian women Junkers, the kinswomen 
of the militarists and land-barons who 
comprise the reactionary element in 
Germany. In a violent attack on the 
petition recently submitted to the Reich¬ 
stag by the League of German Women’s 
Associations, a - certain Baroness von 
Pawcl-Rammingen fulminates : 

Votes for women would, gravely imperil 
the future of our nation. Political 'activity 
with all its obligations would be too heavy 
u burden' for women. The woman’s place 
is the home, her duties those of the house¬ 
wife and the mother. The woman with 
capacity for politics could not fulfil her 
duties in that field without neglecting her 
fireside and children. She would have no 
recourse but to abandon that natural sphere 
of activity and leave it to the care of others, 
to the direct detriment of family life. 

What both men and women Junkers 
fear, says Mr. Wile, is that giving the 
vote to millions of women .among the 
German masses would effectually seal 
the doom of Junker rule. 

“ Lugenhaftigkeit ” 

S UCIf is the German word for a charac¬ 
teristic of which the German 
authorities have lately given the world 
some capital illustrations. *On the night 
of January 15th the enemy indulged in a 
five-minute ” tip-and-run ” bombardment 
of. Yarmouth in the pitch dark, during 
which approximately fifty small shells 
fell‘in or near the town, and no other part 
of the coast was bombarded at all. Yet 
the ‘‘German official” stated that their 
naval forces advanced close to the English 
coast'to the north of the Thames and fired 
over 300 rounds “ from close range and 
under good conditions of visibility” at 
” important port establishments.” In 
plain English, we call “ Lugenhaftigkeit ” 
a lying disposition. 

THE very same day that gave us this 
* pvidcnce of Teutonic mendacity 
gave us another also, for it was shown that 


the “ German Wirclesg ” had announced 
as an excuse for the sinking of the hospital 
ship Rcwa, that the British Press had 
publicly declared that British hospital 
ships were used for.the transport of troops, 
and gave the name of the paper and the 
date of its “ declaration.” All that the 
journal in question had done was to pub¬ 
lish a report of a case in which a woman 
was tried and convicted for making the 
declaration 1 There is such a thing as 
whistling to keep your courage up—the 
Germans seem to find lying more effective 
in their own case, or more necessary for 
keeping up the courage of their duped 
people. 

Arl Treasures of Venice 

\JUCH concern has been expressed by 
lovers of antiquities over the fate of 
Yerrochio’s celebrated monument to 
Bartolomeo Colleoni at Venice owing to 
the fact that on account of its stupendous 
weight (146 tons) it was found impossible, 
to remove it. during the critical phase of 
the October’ retreat. It is therefore 
pleasant to learn (from the Milan corre¬ 
spondent of the ” Daily Chronicle”) that 
Commendatore Colasauti has successfully 
accomplished the, arduous task entrusted 
to him by the Ministry of Fine Arts, and 
that the Colleoni monument has arrived 
safely at Rome, whither the four massive 
horses from the fajade of the basilica of 
St. Mark had preceded it to find a tem¬ 
porary home in the ancient castle of Sant’. 
Angelo on the banks of the Tiber. Ruskin 
said of the Colleoni monument: “ I do hot 
believe that there is a more glorious work 
of sculpture existing in the world than 
that equestrian statuG of Bartolomeo 
Colleoni by Verrochio. ’ ’ 

Those Iron Crosses 

F ROM time to time fun has been made 
— butside Germany, of course, for 
within its borders such, doubtless, 
would be fiat lesc-majcst6—of the lavish 
distribution of Iron Crosses. Recently 
there has come news that even in Germany 
the decoration is now held to have been 
made too cheap. At a meeting of the 
” Fatherland Party ” some disabled sol¬ 
diers were first refused a hearing, and 
later assaulted. Then it came to be 
known that certain “ carpet knights ” of 
the “Fatherland Party.” were-flaunting 
Iron Crosses, and it was proposed that the 
soldiers should return their too-cheapened 
decoration. On the first day after the 
proposal had been made 1,300 crosses 
were returned to the War Minister from 
Berlin alone ! A proverb tells us that it 
was the last straw which broke the carrfel’s 
back ; it would be strange if the military 
dominators of Germany should find that 
the bestowal of a last Iron Cross brought 
about their undoing. It is a truism that 
great events from small occasions spring, 
and later news of the German soldiers’ 
anti-iron Cross movement may be awaited 
with interest. 


j. a, pc. 
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OUK OBSERVATION POST 


OF WORDS AND WORK 


IF/IORE than once and twice in the long 
hundred or so of articles that I have 
been .allowed to contribute to this page 
of The War Illustrated have I referred 
to the deep impression that is made 
inevitable upon all thinking minds by 
consideration of the silence in which 
Nature works, and in which, throughout 
history, the preparation for all the great 
movements of human activity has been 
brought to the point of completion. 
Silence is proof of concentration of 
purpose and augury of successful result 
of effort. When hounds settle down to 
the scent and not a whimper rises from the 
C.losc-bunched pack, it is long odds that 
the fox will be killed. When a couple of 
hundred boys gathered in a school-room 
for evening “ prep.” pass the couple of 
hours without whispering or shuffling 
iii their seats, the prefects may feel pretty 
sure that work, not mischief, is forward. 
And what is true of hunting-field and 
school is'true of the graver operations of 
adult man. Works and words comprise 
the sum of his activities, but they have to 
be engaged in separately if they are to be 
engaged in thoroughly and profitably. 

T hat truth, of course, has always 
received general recognition, and 
the particular respect which has been paid 
to it by the people of this country and 
this Empire since tlic war began has been 
most commendable. United in a single 
purpose they dropped all party interests, 
all differences of opinion on other matters, 
all . contentious questions of _ policy, 
domestic and international. I r or the 
achievement of their purpose they volun¬ 
tarily surrendered constitutional rights 
and privileges which remote ancestors 
had shed blood to wrest tor. them from 
tyrannical overlords. Capital consented 
to deprivation of its profits ; Labour to 
the increase of its hours of toil. Both 
gave with equal generosity their blood 
and life. In grim silence the entire 
Empire settled down to the single work 
of beating the enemy in the field. 

U PON that purpose it is impossible 
not to believe the entire Empire 
is still resolutely determined. Neverthe¬ 
less, two facts are undeniable. 'The enemy 
is not defeated, and words—always a 
distraction from work—are buzzing in 
the air. Individually the word-spinners 
are people of no importance, but their 
chatter is a nuisance and an interruption, 
and it is surely time that someone in 
authority got up and called out " Silence 1 
Do get on with your work ! ” 

T HERE is a considerable difference 
between discussion of the methods 
adopted in the prosecution of the war and 
discussion of the propriety of. continuing 
to prosecute it. Thus, men with expert 
knowledge and with inside information 
may be aware that commanders in the 
field have made blunders, and may con¬ 
sider it vitally necessary that these men 
should be replaced by more reliable 
tacticians or less adventurous spirits. 
. Unless it would serve the enemy, there can 
be no impropriety in public discussion 
of the efficiency of a commander, or a 
Minister, or a service, when its sole 
object is to secure the highest possible 
efficienev. 


I T seems to me to be quite another matter 
when public discussion is raised of 
the “ use ” of going on with a war when 
the honour of the Empire is pledged to 
do so—pledged to both its quick and its 
dead—and when ordinary sanity is fully 
aware of what the alternative would bring. 
Wars are won by fighting, not by talking. 
The war can be ended to-morrow by 
talking, and laughter would ring through 
hell. So to end it, by compromise, would 
be a confession by the vast majority of 
the civilised peoples of the world that the 
combined forces of right were inadequate 
to vindicate good, unable to cope with 
the organised might of wrong. So would 
evil reign in the world, for never again, 
perhaps, would it be possible to array so 
many peoples together to maintain the 
right. 


n 

Command concentrated on hammering ? 
the Canadian troops with especial severity 0 
with the particular object of so dis- - 
heartening the people of the Dominion 
by the heavy casualties that they might 
refuse to continue the supply of manhood 
to make good the losses. That refusal, 
they calculated, would immediately 
entail serious and permanent dissension 
between the Dominion and the Mother 
Country. 
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W ITH the exception, then, of the delivery 
of considered replies by the chosen 
leaders of the Allied Powers to statements 
or proposals put forward by the official 
representatives of the Central Powers, 

I can see no justification for speeches by 
anybody until the enemy has been beaten 
in the field. President Wilson has declared 
the rule that all the Allies should observe : 

“ No parley with the enemy.” Etymology 
has its great significance still. 11 Parley” is 
talk. And “ discussion ” means shaking 
apart. There is no occupation in which 
the enemy would be more glad for us as a 
people to indulge than one calculated to 
break up our cohesion and distract us 
from our serious task of beating them with 
their chosen weapon, the mailed fist. 

I T would be a good thing if readers of 
The War Illustrated would read the 
account of the British autumn offensive 
on the western front that is now appearing 
in “ The Great War.” Written by Mr. 
Edward Wright, whose admirable contri¬ 
butions to this paper will be generally 
remembered, the storv of the heroic fight 
put up by the British Army is punctuated 
with many shrewd and illuminating com¬ 
ments on German political strategy. For 
example, lie proves that the German High 

The Elewesatlh. Horns’ 

I X this sonnet Lieutenant rrands St. Vincent 
Morris has put with line simplicity the feeling 
that impelled the best of the young manhood of 
the country to respond in the hour of that country’s 
need. lieutenant Morris, the youngest son of 
Canon Morris of Ashbourne, was an officer of the 
3rd Sherwood Foresters, attached to the K.F.C., 
when he made the supreme sacrifice in April last. 
The sonnet appears in the small sheaf of “ Poems ” 
(Blackwell), which represent yet one more of the 
many lives of poetic promise cut short by the war. 

TS this to live?—to cower and stand aside 
1 While others fight and perish, day by day ? 

To see my loved ones slaughtered and to say— 
“ Bravo ! bravo ! how nobly you have died I ” 

Is this to love?—to heed my friends no mofe, 
But watch them perish in a foreign land 
Unheeded, and to give no helping hand. 

But smile and say, “ How terrible is war ! *’ 

Nay, this is not to love, nor this to live ! 

I will go forth ; I hold no more aloof; 

And I will give all that I have to give 

And leave the refuge of my father’s rcof; 
Then, if I live, no man will say, think I, 

“ He lives because he did not dare to die ! *’ 


E shows, too, how German authority 
encouraged the dissemination among 
the peoples in arms against the Central 
Empires of the notion that the moral of 
the German Army was weakening, whereas 
in point of fact, by a brilliant propaganda, 
racial fanaticism was stimulated among 
the German rank and file to a degree 
exceeding that which it attained in the 
first days of the war, when the. wildest 
hopes of Pan-Germanism seemed in a fair 
way towards realisation. The sum of his 
comments is strong corroboration of the 
suggestion warningly put forward by 
other well-informed men, that the reports 
of unrest among the long-suffering people 
of the Germanic confederation are circu¬ 
lated with intent to deceive by the very 
military party whom they are supposed 
to be endeavouring to overthrow. 4 ‘ They 
say. What say they ? Let them say.” 
In the name of common-sense, let the 
enemy talk if they want to, and let us 
stick to the fighting. 
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NOTICE that some of the Russian 
gentlemen now engaged in talking 
at Brest Litovsk have declared the German • 
protestations of acquiescence in their 
views “ in principle ” to be so many 
" unconscionable lies.” They appear to 
have made the discovery rather late in 
the day. For I also read that a hundred 
and twenty-five miles of Russian frontier 
are entirely open to German forces lying 
in front of them. There is'much practical 
wisdom contained in old nursery saws, 
and one comes to mind in connection with 
this Bolshevist complaint of German 
insincerity. It runs, " Sticks and stones 
may break my bones, but names will 
never hurt me.” No German minds being 
called a liar, and you will never make 
one stick to his word by the mere process 
of calling him names. The only way to 
persuade the Germans to evacuate the 
territories they have occupied, is to put 
them out, and thereafter to keep them 
out. And the best way to put them out 
is to pack the hundred and twenty-five 
miles of frontier with stout men with 
good guns. Whether Russia is in a 
position to do that now I shall not 
speculate. But if she is not, it is all 
Lombard Street to a china orange that 
the Germans will very shortly occupy 
some more of her territory, and that is 
all she will get for a very long time to 
come as a result of her talking. And so, 
to return to ourselves, let one obscure 
individual appeal to his fellows, little less 
obscure than himself, to hold their tongues 
just a little longer. Eloquent, fluent, 
admirable in the abstract as all their 
verbiage may be, it is a distraction from 
the work in hand. Let us finish the work, 
and they can talk to their heart’s content 
as long as they please thereafter. 

C. IW. 
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A PICTURE-RECORD of Events by Land, Sea and Air. Edited by J, A, HAMMERTON 


BOUND FOR “ BLIQHTY ” : OFF AT LAST.—British soldiers who have got “ heme leave ” cheer lustily as their boat sets out from 
port on the short voyage that will soon bring the cliffs of Old England in view. They rejoice at the prospect of a few days of all that 

is summed up for the man at the front in the one word “ Blighty.” 
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AERIAL POSSIBILITIES OF 1918 


P ROPHESYING is ever a risky game, 
and doubly so in war time. Never¬ 
theless, one may anticipate future 
developments by following past develop¬ 
ments to their logical conclusions, making 
due allowance for snags on the road. There¬ 
fore one may risk making a few remarks on 
some aerial possibilities of 1918, while 
paying strict regard to the fact that 
various interesting things which arc 
bound to occur must not be mentioned. 
Knowing that the Germans never originate 
anything, but that they are remarkably 
clever at picking up and working out 
schemes which other people originate, and 
then discard as impracticable, one has to 
keep an eye very wide open for anything 
which may start the enemy on a new 
line of thought. Hence it must not be 
imagined for a moment that what is set 
down hereafter pretends to represent all 
the aerial possibilities of 191S. It is, in 
fact, rather the obvious possibilities which 
appear, and it may be some satisfaction 
to readers to know that we have a good 
deal up our sleeve, over and above the 
developments indicated. 

In the first place, it is pretty well known 
that all the belligerent nations are making 
strenuous efforts to increase the size of 
their air fleets to the greatest possible 
extent. Each side will vie with the other 
to produce a host of fighting aeroplanes 
which will be able to chase its enemies 
out -oithe air. In this branch of air war 
everything is on the side of the Allies. 
It is true that the new British Air 
Force will have to find vast numbers 
of seaplanes and pilots for the anti¬ 
submarine campaign, and that the French 
Aviation Service is under a similar 
necessity. But against this, Germany has 
to find aeroplanes for all her allies. 
Austria produces but few aeroplanes, 
Turkey and Bulgaria none at all. 

America's Coming Air Fleet 

Calculating the number of aeroplanes 
needed for the Austrian, Bulgarian -and 
Turkish fronts, one would probably find 
them about balancingthenumberrequired 
for the sea services of the Allies. 

On the other hand, France and Britain 
have together probably a bigger output 
of aeroplanes than has Germany. And 
Italy has certainly a much bigger output 
than Austria. 

Over and above this there is the 
American Air Fleet to be considered. 
When once Americans get to work they 
are very rapid in their movements; so, 
although none of us expects American 
aviators to appear in large numbers 
before the 1919 campaign, it would not 
be surprising to see a good many 
squadrons of them at work in France 
during the summer of 1918. And they will 
be all so much to the good, for it is 
generally understood that America’s chief 
effort will be in the direction of building 
small, fast, fighting aeroplanes and very 
big bombing machines, leaving the inter¬ 
mediate sized reconnaissance and photo¬ 
graphy machines to France and Britain. 

Now as regards air fighting. When the 
war began, and aviators fought with 
pistols and rjfles, they met at a height of 
4,000 or 5,000 feet, and very few aero¬ 
planes of the period could reach 10,000 
feet. To-day, fighting with machine-guns 
takes place regularly at heights between 
10,000 and 15,000 feet, despite the fact 
that most machines carry two machine- 
guns, and some three, with perhaps a 
thousand rounds of cartrid ges for each gun. 


By C. G. Grey 

Editor of “The Aeroplane” 

The tactics of the air fighter have always 
been to get above his opponents and dive 
on to them, the force of gravity thus 
adding speed to his machine and making 
it easier for him to catch his enemy and 
less likely for him to be hit. Until well on 
in 1917 the Germans always had the 
.advantage over the Allies in this respect, 
for, owing to their excellent engines, they 
were almost always able to get higher. 
To-day, however, things are very different. 
British engines and aeroplanes in par¬ 
ticular have been so improved that 
fighting now takes place frequently at 
over 15,000 feet, and one has even known 
of fights at 20,000 feet. 

Coming West Front Air War 

Few aviators can fly with physical 
comfort at 20,000 feet, for the air is then 
so thin that breatf ing becomes difficult, 
and at anything over 20,000 feet it is 
necessary to use oxygen, carried in com¬ 
pressed form in steel bottles. The thin air 
also affects the engines, which give less 
pow r er, and the aeroplane itself, which 
finds insufficient support for its wings. 
Therefore it is not worth while to tly 
higher than 20,000 feet, for the quick 
manoeuvring which is necessary to win 
an air fight becomes impossible. Hence 
one may assume that, now the allied 
aviators are able to climb as high as the 
Hun aviators, the advantage in 1918 will 
be with the Allies. '' 

Man for man the British, French and 
Italian aviators are, on the average, 
better- than the German, , despite the 
wonderful number of victories claimed 
for the Huns’ " star turn” fighting pilots. 
The American aviators, of whom there arc 
a large number in both the British and 
French services, have proved to be 
excellent air fighters, so that when the 
Americans appear in force the balance 
will be still more on our side. 

At the end of 1917 the British Royal 
Flying Corps had distinctly the upper 
hand in the air, and the Germans were 
then known' to be depleting their cavalry 
of men to turn them into aviators, knowing 
that horsemen almost always make good 
flyers. This influx of cavalrymen into the 
German flying service may tend to restore 
the balance, but knowing also the vast 
numbers of young picked men in training 
for the British Air Force, it is at least a 
reasonable possibility that, so far as air 
fighting is concerned, the war in the air 
will be w on on the west front during 1918. 

Given that the allied aviators win the 
air war during 1918, or even supposing 
that they merely maintain the position 
which, as Sir Douglas Haig stated in his 
summary of the war of 1917, has been 
won by the gallantry and skill of our 
pilots, it is certain that we shall see an 
enormous increase in offensive bombing 
raids into German territory during I9i8_ 

Bigger Bombing Raids 

Much has been written about the 
German bombing machines — Gothas, 
Rumplers, and Fricdrichshafens, with four 
and even six engines apiece. They are 
known generally as the Riesenflugzeug, 
or giant flying-machine type. Much is 
expected from them by the Germans, but 


it will be remembered that much was 
expected from the Zeppelins also. 

One aerial possibility of 1918 is 
that there will be considerably bigger 
bomb raids on England than any which 
have occurred hitherto. Against this one 
may set it down as a certainty that, 
however big those raids may be, they will 
ultimately be defeated. The view of the 
anti-aircraft gunners and home-defence 
aviators is rather that the more German 
aeroplanes come over the more there will 
be for them to bring down. 

An interesting point in this connection 
is that while the German raiders can only 
start from a limited area in Flanders, 
and can only reach a limited area in 
England, owing to their range of flight 
being limited by the amount of petrol 
they can carry, the Allies’ aviators can 
start from anywhere along a very lengthy 
line in France, arfd can reach a great 
number of important German cities which 
arc devoted to the manufacture of 
munitions in a shorter distance than that 
separating the German starting-places 
from English and French munition centres 
—-with the exception of London. 

It is well to make it clear that the 
designs of British, as of many French and 
Italian, aeroplanes are consistently ahead 
of the best German designs, and that the 
Americans have wisely decided to repro¬ 
duce the best European designs, instead 
of starting to experiment 011 their own 
account. Thus it is certain that, so long 
as no labour troubles interfere with the 
production of aeroplanes, the Allies can 
keep well ahead of Germany in both the 
quantity and quality of their aeroplanes. 
This being so, the wholesale bombing of 
the important German munition centres 
becomes more than a possibility of 1918 
—it becomes practically a certainty. 

Flying Over the Atlantic 

Yet another almost certainty of 1918 
is the crossing of the Atlantic. It is a 
subject of common discussion in America 
whether the American-built long-distance 
bombing aeroplanes can be flown across 
to Europe, to save shipping. Many people 
who are well qualified to judge believe 
that, with careful organisation and a 
proper system of signalling, these machines 
can be flown across in big batches-when¬ 
ever the weather is favourable. Study of 
the question rather confirms than contra¬ 
dicts this view, so that we may yet sec 
great squadrons of American bombing 
aeroplanes arriving by air direct from 
America, landing in Ireland, and thence 
flying direct to France. Thus it is possible 
that American aeroplanes may bomb 
Germany after starting from their factory, 
with intermediate landings only in New¬ 
foundland, Ireland and France. The idea 
is immense, but it is quite a possibility. 

Another of the possibilities of 1918 is 
the establishment of regular aerial postal 
services between the capitals of all allied 
countries. Many war-worn pilots, unfit 
for campaigning, are available for this 
purpose, as arc a number of excellent 
aeroplanes and engines which are not 
quite good enough for war service at its 
present high pitch. They could be usefully 
employed in expediting the delivery of 
important official and service letters at 
first, and when proved successful, im¬ 
portant commercial letters between allied 
countries could be handled also. Thus we 
jnay see in 1918 the beginning of the 
world-wide postal air service of the 
future. . 
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Aerial Activity from Flanders to the Adriatic 


British Official Photographs 



With Britain’s flying men in Italy. Some of their machines at an 
aerodrr-ine behind their lines on the Italian front. 





’Planes of the R.F.C. at an aerodrome in Italy—where 
British airmen have scored some signal successes. 


One of the enemy aeroplanes which have been brought 
down in the British lines on the Italian front. 




Carrying off a German scouting aeroplane brought down in the British lines in France, and (right) squadron of British air scouts lined 
up for a trip over the enemy lines on the western front. Inset : Flight-Lieut. Max Muller, German champion airman, recently kiiled. 
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Physical Fitness Guarded in Trench & Dug-Out 

British and New Zealand Official Photographs 



British medical officer attending to cases of trench-feet among 
the men of his battalion who are in the front line. 


Dental parade of men of the New Zealand Force. A special 
Dental Corps looks after the teeth of the men on active service. 


as to the use of gas respirators to men of the York 
and Lancaster Regiment on their arrival in the trenches. 


Officers in a dug-out in a front-line trench. One of them is tryir.g 
his hand with a safety razor, to the amusement of his chums. 


Heavy load on a light railway. A working-party of British troops 
going forward through a tract of devastated country. 


..-- • 
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Where Snowy Winter Called a Temporary Truce 


British Official Photographg 


Behind the lines on the western front- “ Break off ! n The welcome words have been given, and the group of soldier workers have 
put aside their implements for a few minutes of rest and refreshment by a roadside fire. 


Seeing that all is well with the men who are under his command. A subaltern going on his last look found at night, pauses to glance 
through the entrance to a dug-out in a support-line trench on the western front. 
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With General Marshall’s Men in Mesopotamia 


British Official Photographs 



Making cooling drinks in a thirsty land at a British regimental soda-water “factory." A daily ration of two “sodas” is allowed 
each officer and man during the hot weather. Right: A British heavy gun firing. 




Ruins of a Caliph's house which were adapted by British soldiers as a ready-made dug-out, and (right) Indian troops passing along 

a trench cut through the stony desert. 


Indian sappers engaged in laying a trench 
under cover while 


cable, and (left) keeping well 
trench. 
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From the Field of Conflict to the Camp of Care 


IVIen of the sanitary section in Mesopotamia cropping the hair of Turkish prisoners, treatment dictated only by necessary attention to 
cleanliness and hygiene. Right: A batch of orisoners resting on the march across the desert under escort to internment in Bagdad, 


Turkish prisoners drawing boots at an advanced sanitary section in Mesopotamia. After bathing, each prisoner is supplied with a 
complete outfit and new marching boots—humane consideration characteristic of the British. Right: Registering prisoners’ names. 


A group of Turkish prisoners captured at Ramadie marching across the 
desert to Bagdad, some sixty miles to the eastward. 
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voting for tho election of FVIembers of the Constituent Assembly—which was summarily dismissed after assembly by the Bolshevist 
authorities. Right: IV!. Gu rev itch (standing) making his speech for the defence of Countess Panina when on trial for appropriation 
of national funds before Jakoff, the workman President of the Russian Revolutionary Tribunal. 


Brought to the Fore by Revolution in Russia 


IV!. Joffe, the prominent Revolutionary who 
was President of the Russian Peace Delegates 
at Brest Litovsk until Trotsky took control. 


M. Shingareff, former member of the 
Kerensky Provisional Government, 
who was murdered by Red Guards. 


IV?. Antonov, Commandant of Petrograd—an 
example of the unsoldierly type that a revo¬ 
lution may thrust into military command. 



General Krylenko, Commander-in-Chiof of the Russian Armies. 
He had retired and engaged in scholastic work, but rejoined as an 
ensign when the Revolution broke out- 


General IVIuralov, Commandant of Moscow, where the garrison 
numbers some 100,000 men. Unlike the Revolutionary Comman¬ 
dant of Petrograd,shown above, IVIuralov is asoldier by profession. 
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WHY I STILL BELIEVE IN RUSSIA 

New Light on the True Inwardness of Bolshevism 

By HAMILTON FYFE 


A IX the time that I was in Russia 
the kettle of Revolution was get¬ 
ting hotter. It began gradually. 
Not until the spring of 1915 was its singing 
to be heard in the open. All opinions 
unfavourable to the Old System were for a 
long time beaten down, as one can beat 
down the first flames of a prairie fire 
running swiftly now in this direction, now 
in that. Then came the demand of the 
Progressives, the intelligent business and 
professional men of the country, that the 
carrying on of the war should be entrusted 
to more capable hands. 

It was the refusal of that demand, 
coming on the top of the appalling losses 
suffered by the Russian armies and of the 
knowledge, filtering through the country, 
that the disasters were caused by corrup¬ 
tion and muddle-headedness—these were 
the two chief causes of the Revolution. 

If the Tsar had been a man of any sense 
or capability, if France and England had 
told him plainly that he was heading 
towards catastrophe, if among his Mini¬ 
sters there had been two or three, or even 
one, courageous enough to proclaim aloud 
the follies and crimes that were being 
committed, the war would be over, and 
Nicholas Romanoff would be reigning 
happily as a constitutional sovereign like 
our King George. 

But “ against stupidity the gods them¬ 
selves fight vainly." Stupidity' was the 
defect which brought Charles the First 
to the scaffold, and lost James the Second 
his job, and put Louis the Sixteenth’s 
head under the guillotine. Stupidity 
ruined Nicholas the Second. 

I remember, in the days when the food 
queues began in the big cities, walking 
past one with an acquaintance, who said, 
“ There is the beginning of the end." 

Hunger Breeds Revolution 

All revolutions of the people have been 
caused by hunger. The English people 
have never been hungry, therefore we 
have never had a popular revolution'. 
Ours have been managed by the aris¬ 
tocracy and the middle class. The Pro¬ 
gressive Party in Russia, made up largely' 
of noble and middle-class men, hoped to 
accomplish their Revolution in the same 
way. But theirs^was the fault of “ the 
untrimmed lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
They could never make up their minds to 
act. My acquaintance was right. It 
was hunger that brought about the end 
of the Old System, hunger due to the 
incompetence of the ruling class. 

Tire Progressive ideal, transformation 
by peaceful means of autocracy into con¬ 
stitutional monarchy', was the ideal of 
almost all the more enlightened, educated 
people, in the country'. Only now and 
then was a rumble heard which suggested 
the possibility of more drastic change. 
“ Bolshevism,” [which means Extremism, 
was not a new faith, but it could not be 
openly preached. All the more famous 
of its prophets were in exile. I confess 
that I never thought the Progressives 
would be so feeble and faint-hearted as to 
lose their grip through indecision. When 
Revolution was talked of, no one took 
Bolshevism into account. 

" There are no pages in history more 


instructive, and few more humiliating 
and depressing, than those which record 
the judgments of great thinkers and 
politicians on the verge of the changes 
that have most profoundly affected the 
destiny of mankind," wrote Lecky' in his 
“ History of the Eighteenth Century." 

Now it may be thought an exaggeration 
to call Bolshevism a “ change that is 
likely to affect profoundly the destiny of 
mankind.” Yet that is what- I do firmly 
believe it to be. 

It had been plain for many years that 
changes were preparing; changes in the 
political, in the social, in the economic 
order. How thev would come, whether 
gradually, or with a rush, was not plain. 
Suddenly when the Russian system 
collapsed, the ideas of change began to 
pour out over the w orld. 

Bolshevist Integrity of Purpose 

You must not think of the Bolshevist 
leaders, the writers and thinkers, disciples 
of Tolstoy', who have been preaching this 
new religion in obscure lecture-halls, in 
badly-printed periodicals which were never 
seen on the bookstalls anywhere — you 
must not think of these men as hooligans, 
as self-seeking adventurers, as men unfit 
to take part in the business of govern¬ 
ment. They' are “ fanatics ” in the 
worldly sense. The world claps this 
label on to all who pursue without 
flinching some aim which is not merely' 
that of personal aggrandisement, of 
“ getting-on.” But they' are neither 
scoundrels nor fools. 

They' are determined, if they can, to 
establish in Russia the rule of those who 
have hitherto been the downtrodden, and 
to spread this change into all countries. 
They say' that up to now the people 
have everywhere been humbugged by¬ 
ruling classes, that government has 
nowhere been in the interests of the 
people but for the benefit of the ruling 
classes. 

Among the consequences of this, they' 
contend, have been the degradation of 
tfje great mass of the people, wars in 
which the people have always suffered 
and never gained, industrial anarchy', 
shamefully unequal conditions of life, 
and wage-slavery which is more cruel 
than the older form of slavery, since the 
old slaves had to be kept in pretty good 
condition, whereas the wage-slave can be 
thrown out when he is exhausted and 
easily replaced. 

Putting Theory Into Practice 

I have heard these doctrines expounded 
often in Russia. They were the doctrines 
of those who tried to make the Revolution 
of 1905, and failed because they' had not 
got at the mind of the peasant. Between 
1905 and 1917 the peasant and the city 
workman . were converted. Pamphlets 
by Tolstoy, preaching the new religion, 
were distributed by' millions. 

The first step towards improvement, 
the Bolshevists consider, is to get rid of 
the old gangs drawn from the ruling 
classes. They have done that. 

The next step is to persuade the people 
everywhere that in all countries their 
interests are the same. Then they will 
never be deluded, as the Germans were. 


into. making war for the benefit of a 
ruling class, or, as the Russians have 
often been, to uphold the prestige of a 
monarch. They will quickly learn that 
war is. out of date. When a monarch 
could say, “ L'etat, e’est moi,” it was 
natural enough that kings and emperors 
should make war on one another for 
reasons of greed or spite.. But as soon 
as it is made clear that the State is the 
people, then wars become unnecessary' and 
absurd. 

No people ever wanted to oppress 
another people, nor to take any territory 
from them, nor to prevent them from 
governing themselves as they pleased. 
These acts were once the “ common 
form ” of monarchs, and they are still 
looked upon as legitimate by' bat-eyed 
governing persons who do not yet realise 
that the old order has passed away. But 
in countries which are supposed to enjoy 
" Government of the People by the People 
for the People ” even the talk of such acts 
should be meaningless. The Bolshevists 
base their foreign policy on that. 

As for their proceedings at home, these 
are governed by their conviction that 
the land and the means of production 
must be the property of the people. It 
will be instructive to watch the production 
of those factories which have been taken 
over by' the workers in them. Some have 
kept the owners or managers on to 
manage under the direction of a com¬ 
mittee. That the Russian people will 
do well on the land I have no doubt. 

Idealism of the Russian People 

You can understand the attraction of 
the Bolshevist programme for the peasant 
and the workman. Its idealism appeals 
to them not less than its practical side. 
When men have nothing to lose, they are 
always inclined to side with those who 
promise them some gain. A friend of 
mine just returned from Petrograd asked 
a porter why' he was in favour of the 
Bolshevists. The man said : “ You see 
these trousers, and this blouse ? They 
arc the only' ones I possess. Any change 
may make me better off. It can’t make 
me any worse off." 

That is the attitude of many, but there 
is a strong idealist side to the Russian 
character, and theirs is an idealism which 
calls for action. They do not keep their 
ideals and their practice in separate com¬ 
partments. If they are convinced that 
any' course will be advantageous, they 
want to follow it at once. 

You may say that idealism is hard to 
square with the horrible crimes that have 
been committed by' “Bolshevists.” With 
these crimes, however, the real Bolshevists, 
the leaders, have no more connection 
than Mr. Lloy'd George had with the 
recent sand-bagging of soldiers in a 
London street. Unfortunately' there arc 
always men of criminal instinct ready to 
commit atrocities under shelter of new 
religions and in disturbed times. 

Bolshevism may suffer for these detest¬ 
able acts, and it may be overthrown for 
the moment. But I find it hard to believe 
that its doctrines will disappear per¬ 
manently, cither in Russia or anywhere 
else. 
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Behind the Lines in Lands of Beauty & Romance 


Representatives of the British Navy and Army outside the municipal offices at Bagdad, where the British flag supplanted the Turkish 
one on the late Sir Stanley Maude’s dramatic capture of the ancient city of the Caliphs in July of last year. 


British, French, and Italian officers near the town well of Custoz7.a, a beautiful place eleven miles south-west of Verona, which has 
twice been the scene of important battles in the history of Italy’s struggles with her domineering neighbour, Austria. 
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Protective Colouring and Pyrotechnics in War 



British soldiers wearing white overalls, to lessen the chance of detection against the snow, going over the top for a daylight patrol. 
Even the danger before them is unable to blunt the men’s amusement at the odd figures they cut when thus “ dressed up.” 



Infantry in a front-line trench about to send up a rocket as a signal to the artillery behind them. A picturesque feature of modern war 
is the effect produced by the multiplicity of rockets, star-shells, and other devices formerly known as “fireworks,” now used in battle. 
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NOBODY’S CHILDREN’ 

Some Thrilling Episodes in the Story of the Light Cruisers 


rpHAT’S ns — Nobody’s Children, 

I though if you called us “ Every- 
body's Servants ” the name would 
fit just as well. We don’t get talked about 
much, though if you’ll run through a collec¬ 
tion of official Admiralty despatches, I’ll 
guarantee you’ll find " light cruisers ” 
mentioned three times to every once for 
another type of ship. We’re only babies 
as far as length of service goes, though if 
you reckon excitement and incident as 
milestones along the road to age, you can 
count us the Navy’s veterans. 

They never give us.time to grow up and 
soak iii that spirit of tradition which so 
grandly animates the bigger ships ; they 
usually bump us to sea as soon as we are 
off the stocks of the shipbuilding yard, and 
it is a strange thing that we usually run 
across trouble almost as soon as we get 
clear of the land. 

And. besides this, we’re comfortless 
beasts, combining all that is to be 
deplored in destroyers with the vices of 
the bigger craft. Even in a small, choppy 
sca that leaves the huge battleships un¬ 
moved, we chuck our weight about like 
corks ; in harbour, unless we’re tied up 
to an immovable wall, we try to roll out 
our funnels, and the dockyards are for 
ever howling bitterly' because we’ve lost 
lifeboats and fittings overboard. And 
•when the “ stormy winds do blow'-ow,” we 
know it to the full. We never seem able 
to make up our immature minds whether 
we want to rise from our dipped sterns and 
fly' into the air like super-super-Zepps, or 
if the incline of our bows is going to be 
enough to take us downwards till we're 
new-pattern submersibles. 

In the Bight 

Also, at such times, our water-line seems 
to shift till it’s just above the upper deck 
■—at least our bulwarks don’t keep out the 
long rollers that swirl along the decks, 
carrying away everything that isn’t lashed 
securely, cascading down hatchways and 
making mess-desks whore we live, move, 
and have our utter being so many pools of 
brackish, swirling water. 

There’s one good point about that sort 
of thing, however—the sea cleans out the 
corners far more effectively than even the 
most energetic of brooms, though it has a 
nasty knack of sending one’s spare sea- 
boots into somebody else’s mess, where 
they are confiscated as “ sculling and 
unclaimed.” 

But, of course, it isn’t always like that— 
we do run into a patch of sunshine and 
fair weather now and then, and at such 
times, especially if there’s a scrap at all 
handy, we’re as happy as munition 
millionaires. And the funny thing about 
it is that there hasn’t yet been a scrap of 
any note where the light cruisers haven't 
figured. 

Take the start of the war, for instance, 
when that superlative chummy' ship of 
ours made her famous name still more 
famous—when the Arethusa fought in the 
Bight of Heligoland. Light cruisers first 
got into touch there, and helped the big 
ships to polish off a few of the enemy, and 
in the finish hustled the remainder back 
behind their mine-fields and harbour 
defences. 


Chronicled by John S. Margerison 

The same thing happened at J utland— 
the light cruisers found the enemy first—- 
and again at the recent skirmish on the 
confines of the Bight, which, by the way, 
is the light cruisers’ happy hunting- 
ground. 

Take the first scrap of all at sea—when 
the Amphi'on met and sank an enemy' mine¬ 
layer crossing to drop her deadly “eggs" 
off oar coast, and remember that the same 
ship was the first fighting vessel to make 
the supreme sacrifice. Hers was a some¬ 
what sad end, for she was mined in sight 
of home, off the Thames estuary as she 
made her home port for repairs after the 
action. 

Seaplane “Mothers” 

The Pathfinder, too, fell shortly after¬ 
wards, though hers was a legitimate end ; 
she was torpedoed oli the East Coast of 
Scotland a month later, about the same 
time as another unloved child—the 
Pegasus—was being sunk by the superior 
gunfire of the Konigsberg as she lay in 
the harbour at Zanzibar. 

And that reminds me—there hasn’t yet 
been a hunt for enemy' raiders that wasn’t 
carried out by us scouts. Regardless of the 
fact that the chess-boards have been the 
oceans of the world—the Atlantic, for 
instance, is more than 240,000 square miles 
in area-=-and the cnemy''s pawns moving 
at long distances, their manceuvres hidden 
in mvstery, we’ve always managed at the 
long last * to find and deal with them. 
You need only remember that the High¬ 
flyer—one of the oldest of light cruisers— 
dealt with one raider ; that the Sy'dney—■ 
then only a two-year-old—put “ finis ” to 
the Emden’s career-; that the Glasgow 
was one of the gallant four which engaged 
Von Spec’s powerful squadron off the 
Falklands ; that the Kent found and 
finished the Dresden, to realise what large 
parts the light cruisers have played in this 
particular branch of war. 

Again, we light cruisers act as seaplane 
mothers sometimes, and perish while so 
doing. The Hawke and the Hermes were 
both small vessels of this type, and both 
have, in the sailorman’s expressive phrase, 

" gone west.” 

There was one light cruiser which saw 
over the horizon, one. fine morning, -an 
enemy' raider hove-to close alongside a 
steamer. The light cruiser called to her 
with an outranged gun, and the raider, 
not waiting to see what might be the size 
' of this cheeky little intruder, picked up 
her heels and ran. 


Fracas with a Zeppelin 

- When the light cruiser closed the 
steamer, she found that the enemy 
had set her on fire -hr half a dozen 
places, leaving her crew to roast or to 
jump overboard and take their chance 
of drowning. The light cruiser picked up 
that crew, and sent half her own men, 
armed with hoses worked from her own 
powerful steam-pumps, to deal with the 
conflagration. They' toiled without cessa¬ 
tion for two day's, at the end of which 
time the steamer’s crew were again trans¬ 
shipped to their vessel and sent rejoicing 
on their lawful occasions, the fire now 


being out. And the best part of that story 
is that the ship belonged to a neutral and 
non-combatant nation, and the British 
war vessel would have been quite justified 
had she rescued the ship’s company' and 
left her to burn. 

The honour of sinking the first sub¬ 
marine in the war fell to another light 
cruiser, the Birmingham, as the news¬ 
papers related at the time. 

There was the light cruiser which lost her 
way in a fog and brought up inside the 
Frisian Islands, some few miles from the 
North German coast. Here she found a 
convoy trying to slip through to Zeebrugge, 
and immediately commenced to make 
merry with them. The fog prevented her 
seeing what were the si2e and number of 
the vessels escorting the merchantmen, but 
she ncedtflt have troubled much about 
that, Jor at the first shot they turned and 
ran away, and the enemy never got those 
stores, after all. 

Then, again, there was the light cruiser 
which, while sculling round the North Sea, 
became involved in a fracas with an 
inquisitive Zeppelin. By' means of her 
own, and by hiding herself behind a smoke 
screen, she managed to persuade the gas¬ 
bag to descend a little lower, and then 
presented her with a full bouquet of shells, 
one of which burst a hole in her port side. 
The Zeppelin, having dropped all her bombs 
into the sea and killed some hundreds of 
fish, turned and sped homewards with a’ 
heavy list to port, and ever after, to the 
finale of her somewhat inglorious career-.— 
the finale, by' the way, was an incandes¬ 
cent one — she carried a patch on her side 
as tribute to the good shooting of that 
light cruiser’s gunlayers. 

Capture of a New U Boat 

Incidentally, it was the same ship 
which arrived in port one day with a 
brand-new' U boat at her tail — a U boat 
whose guns had never fired a round, 
whose stores and torpedoes were still 
intact, but whose crew, having been 
frightened out of their wits,, had in¬ 
continently' surrendered at the cruiser’s 
request. 

Working with the Pack that Hunts the 
Untcrseeboot; playing special constable 
to mine-sweepers and mine-layers ; doing 
point duty across the seven seas; nosing 
round for the enemy so that he may be 
delivered to the tender mercies of the 
Grand Fleet; convoying merchantmen to 
and fro on their lawful occasions; follow¬ 
ing the questing seaplanes in order to 
render assistance and succour and backing 
where needed ; occasionally strafing 
Fritz ashore on the Belgian coast ; watch¬ 
ing over the few enemy merchantmen still 
interned in harbours belonging to remain¬ 
ing neutrals ; leading destroy'er flotillas 
into action, and helping them when there ; 
defining the limits to which raiding enemy 
• torpedo craft may come; 

Such are just a few of the jobs which 
are entrusted to the light cruisers, the 
scouts, which, because of their handiness, 
are everybody’s servants, and which also, 
because of their invariable propensity 
for running into trouble, are Nobod>'’s 
Children. 
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Below-Deck Heroes Daily Brave Unseen Danger 


British Official Photcgrcpha 


Oiling the starboard shaft, and (right) boy bringing a barrowload of coal along the gangway between two huge ship’s engines. 
Throughout the war, and despite the “unrestricted” use of the submarine by the enemy, the men of the British Mercantile Marine 
have declined to be terrorised into refusing to sign on and have stuck loyally to their work. 




m 








Keeping the furnaces going in a merchant ship. The “black 
squad,“carrying on below the water-line, despite the new dangers 
of the deep, are as heroic as their fellows in the fighting-line. 
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Aspects of Sir Edmund Allenby’s Palestine Army 


British soldiers holding a signalling post in Sinai using the helio¬ 
graph for communicating with troops twenty-six miles away. 


General Sir Edmund Allenby leaving Jerusalem, the scene of his most historic triumph, by the Jaffa Gate. (British official.) Right: 
Entraining horses for the use of the Yeomanry withthe forcesin Palestine, where these peculiarly English troops have done good work. 
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prisoners of war washin 
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American Soldiers Enter Sternly Into Action 


American machine-gun in action on the western front, where 
. forces of the Western Republic have begun their great task. 


A crowded trench. Some of the American troops in France who 
are completing their training before going into the front line. 


Houdini getting out of a strait jacket while suspended by his feet 
in New York. His “stunt” was done to rouse interest in a per¬ 
formance for the benefit of dependents of men lost on the Antilles. 


American soldiers in their training camp engaged in practising 
“picking off the enemy,” a task which they hope soon to be doing 
in deadly earnest on the battlefield in Europe. 


































Oxen come to the aid of a motor-car belonging to a contingent of the Royal Flying Corps in India. The draught animal of the 
ancients is called upon to assist in towing one of the most modern of vehicles across a shallow stream. 


Various methods of carrying the sick and wounded utilised in the recent Mahsud 
campaign, in country where wheeled traffic could not be employed. 


With the R.F.C. men in India. Receiving wir 
messages from a comrade aloft in the air 


Mountain battery in position during the advance on Barioand in the Mahsud campaign, and (right) a “net stretcher" used for the 
carrying of the sick. It is described as having the merits of being light and handy for the bearers and comfortable for the patient. 
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Emergencies in Frontier Fighting in the East: 
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Mountain Cli mbing in the Mahsud Campaign 



Fine work has been done by Anglo-Indian forces on the North- 
West Frontier. In March, 1917, some 2,000 Mahsuds advanced 
on Sarwekai, in South Waziristan, and surrounded the garrison 
commanded by Major F. L. Hughes, who was killed. The 
Darajat Movable Column, under Brigadier-Qeneral Q. M. 


Baldwin, relieved Sarwekai, and the Mahsuds withdrew to near 
Barwand, whero they were dispersed and their encampments 
burned. The country operated over was most difficult, as is 
suggested by this photograph of Nepalese troops moving along a 
narrow track between two sheer precipices. 
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Active Women Wield the Woodman’s Axe & Saw 



Swinging the axe, and (right) laying the cross-cut saw to the roots of a tree. Forestry work is interesting and healthy, and, where only 
light timber has to be felled, as for pit-props, not beyond the strength of women, who have proved themselves adept and useful foresters. 


Women foresters watching their men colleagues putting the finishin 
their work of felling a tree. Right : A wood-woman leads her cart-ho 



it) two of the girls carrying logs. Five or six hundred women are employed already in forestry work 
n co-operation with the Women s Forestry Corps, has issued an appeal for more, offering good pay 
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Keeping the Ways Clear With Constant Work 

British Official Photographt 



Clearing the mud off one of the well-laid wooden ways on which the guns 
forward on the western front. Right : A puppy mascot of one of the Tanks. 


A cheery-looking crowd. A working-party on the British front in France range themselves before the camera behind a small bunch 
of Shells and coils of wire which they are about to move up to where the guns are firing near the front line. 
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Decorated for Deeds of 


'TEMPORARY CAPTAIN PHILIP FLETCHER FELL ART), D.S.O., M.C. 

A (and Bar), son of the late Mr. T. F. Fnllard, of Hatfield, joined the Inns of 
Court O.T.C. in 1915. He joined the Royal-Flying Corps, and after acting for 
some time as instructor, went to France in April, 1917. In six months’ 
(lying he brought down forty-two enemy aeroplanes and three balloons, 
his record for a single day being four aeroplanes. 

Captain James Thomas Byford McCudden, M.C., was bom in 1895, son of 
the late Mr. W. H. McCudden, warrant officer in the Royal Engineers. lie 
went to France with the original British Expeditionary Force as an air 
mechanic, and having had some experience in the air, was pressed into service 
at .AIons as an.observer, and was one of the small reconnaissance party that 
gave infornuition of the enemy’s movements which led to the historic fighting 
retreat. Officially promoted observer, he won the Military Medal and the 
< roix ile Guerre in the first year of the war as a non-commissioned officer. Since 
becoming pilot, in charge of a single-seater scout, he has brought down 
thirty-seven enemy machines to date. 

Aeting-Corporal John Collins, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, was awarded the 
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Gallantry and Devotion 

Victoria Cross for a magnificent exhibition of initiative and fearlessness. 
When his battalion, after deployment, was lying out in the open and suffering 
many casualties, he repeatedly went out and brought wounded back. Later, 
he made himself conspicuous in rallying his command, led the final assault 
over uncut wire in the face of heavy fire at close range, bayoneted fifteen of 
the enemy, and with a Lewis gun pressed on beyond the objective and covered 
the consolidation of the position, although himself isolated and under fire. 

Company-Sergeant-Major Frank Dickinson, Manchester Regiment, has 
been awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal for great gallantry on the 
western front during October last. With a Lewis gunner he had taken a ’pill¬ 
box,” when the enemy, seeing that there were only the two of them there, 
demanded their surrender. Dickinson shot two of them with a ritte, and with 
his comrade remained out for forty-four hours until relief came. 

Corporal Leo Phillipson, Machine Gun Corps, awarded the Military Medal 
for gallantry and devotion at Messines Ridge, enlisted in the Highland Light 
Infantry in August, 191*1, and after service in Gallipoli, where he was wounded, 
transferred to the Machine Gun Corps, and has since served in France. 


Cpl. W. CLAMP, V.C., 
York. Regt. Killed. 


Actg.-Cpl. JOHN COLLINS, 
V.C., Royal Welsh Fus. 


Sergt. F. GREAVES, V.C., 
Sherwood Foresters. 


Lt.-Col. F. HALL, D.S.O., 
R.F.A., M.P. 


Capt. WEDGWOOD BENN, 
D.S.O., Croix de Guerre, M.P. 


Capt. E. SMITH, M.C., 
Durham Light Inf. 


Lt.-Col. A. D. BORTON, V.C., 
D.S.O., London Regt. 


Major A. M. LAFONE, V.C., 
Yeomanry. Killed. 


Capt. R. A. DENCH, 
M.C. and Bar, Leinster Regt. 


C. -S.-M. F. DICKINSON, 

D. C.M., Manchester Regt. 


Capt. B. G. BUXTON, M.C. 
and Bar, W. Riding Regt. 


Temp. Capt. P. F. FULLARD, 
D.S.O. M.C. and Bar, R.F.C. 


Fl.-Lt. JOHNALCOCK, D.S.C., 
R.N.A.S. 


Capt. H. F. B. SHARP, 
M.C. and Bar, R.F.A. 


Sergt.-Major G. TOLLY, Cpl. 
D.C.M. and Bar, W. Yks. Rgt. 


L. PHILLIPSON, 
M.G.C. 


M.M., 


Sergt. G. S. DOIG, M.M., 
D.C.M., Black Watch. 


Capt. G. C. A. COX, M.C., 
Leicester Regt. 

Portraits by Lafayette, Chancellor, and Bass a no. 


Actg.-Cpl. J. HAMILTON, * Capt. B. McCUDDEN, M.C., 
V.C., Highland Light Inf. R.F.C. 
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RECORDS OF TILE REGIMENTS—LVII 

TIIE Tin CANADIAN 


•3*3*3*a*0*! 



INFANTRY 


Columbia took 


"t OME few weeks 
t ago, in writing 
about the Royal 
^Highlanders of 
^Canada, we mentioued 
a few of the doughty 
deeds done by the 
Canadian troops as a 
whole during 1917. 
Men from British 
part, we know, in the 
capture of Yimy Ridge and of Passchen- 
dacle. At Passchendaele they were on the 
right of the advance, and during its pro¬ 
gress they were assailed by enfilade lire 
from machine-guns on Bccelaere Ridge. 
North of the Broodseinde Road they came 
up against a very strong position, and 
this they took by working round the 
end and then rushing it. 

The 7th Canadian Infantry Battalion, 
composed of men from British Columbia, 
was in the 1st Division which landed in 
England in 1914, trained on Salisbury- 
Plain through the winter, and reached 
the front just before the Battle of Xeuve 
Chapelle in March, 1915. The Canadians 
worked hard in France. Close behind the 
lines they saw and learned much of the 
nature of the war in which they were 
serving, and before long they were pro¬ 
nounced fit for the front line. On April 
17th; therefore, the and and 3rd Brigades 
took over from the French 1 ith Division 
a section of the line in front of Yprcs, and 
live days later they were destined to 
face a terror which had never before 
assailed British troops. 

St. Julien 

Everyone knows the story of -the first 
gas attack by which the Germans, on 
April 22'nd, opened a gap in the French 
■ lines. The 3rd Canadian Brigade was the 
one mainly endangered by the French 
retirement, and to support it, as General 
Turner moved it round to ward off the 
German attacks, the British Columbians 
(the 7th) were sent over from the and. 

The battaliqn was placed.on a ridge near 
St. Julien, and its orders were to make 
the position safe against a probable 
attackl It was then afternoon, and this 
work must be done during the darkness, 
for, the ridge was under constant shell 
fire. Accordingly, Colonel Hart-McHarg, 
with one of two of his officers, went out to 
choose new positions for the trenches. 
Their experiences were exciting. They 
-had gone forward for some distance when 
suddenly they found themselves on one 
side of a hedge and a lot of Germans on 
the other. Being good soldiers, they 
threw themselves down flat at once, but 
Hart-McHarg, having rolled into a shell- 
hole, was hit. His wounds were dressed, 
and afterwards he was carried back to his 
own headquarters, but his injuries were 
serious, and the next day he died. 

Then came days of storm for the bat¬ 
talion. Attacks were made oil it, some¬ 
times in front, sometimes on the flanks, 
sometimes on all together. In less than 
three days ft lost 600 men killed or 
wounded, every company officer having 
been hit. With only 100 men left, the 
British Columbians fell back with the rest 
of the brigade to which they were attached. 
Among the heroes of this fight was Ser¬ 
geant W. Swindells, who, when all the 
officers of his company had been injured 
and the few remaining men were retiring, 
led them back again. 


A short rest followed these exertions, 
but on May 23rd the British Columbians 
were again in the front line. At this time 
the fiercest fighting was around Festubert, 
where our men had tried and failed to 
seize a redoubt named Bexhill. Another 
attempt was necessary, so the 5th Cana¬ 
dian Infantry were ordered to try their 
hands. To assist them, the 7th sent 100 
men, 30 to build the necessary bridges, 
and 50 to consolidate any positions won. 
The bridges were made, twelve of them 
crossing a ditch ten feet wide, but heaYy 
losses were incurred in the operation. 
However, the desired positions were cap- 
lured, another company from the 7th 
coming up to assist, and under very 
heavy fire they were held. 

The Canadians did not take any part 
in the Battle of Loos, and the 1st Division 
—for there were now others in the field— 
had, during the latter part of 1915, a com¬ 
paratively quiet time. In November, 
however, the 7th Battalion took part in 
a successful trench raid, which is worth a 
brief description. At nine o’clock in the 
evening five men crept across No Man’s 


German crouching under some corrugated 
iron, but they did not spend much time 
over him. They hurried along the trench, 
followed by their men. Bombs were used 
freely, and, as the dug-outs were full, the 
Germans suffered many casualties. An 
officer stationed at the entrance sent back 
word over the wire of the progress of the 
raid, and kept a sharp look-out for any of 
the enemy, while opr guns were hard at 
work to cut off reinforcements. 

At Hooge, 

The prisoners taken were passed back 
from one waiting group to another, 
and soon the signal to retire was given. 
The twenty minutes allowed for the 
stay in the trench were over, and the 
Canadians retired across No Man’s Land. 
A most successful raid, splendidly planned 
and carried out, was to the credit of the 
British Columbians. From this time we 
know less of these men from the Far 
West. They were in the fighting near 
Hooge in June, 1916, and it is tolerably 
certain that they were not far from 
Courcelette. in the following September. 



OFFICER'S OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA REGIMENT.—Front row (left to right): Lt. 0. C. 
Holmes, Lt. W. T. Barton, Lt. Hodgson, Lt. 0. F. Brothers, Lt. G. H. Leslie, Lt. R. F. Stcevcs, 
Lt. T. G. Forshaw. Middle row: Capt. L. E, Haines, Cant. s. T>. Gardner (Adit.), Maj. I’. Byng 
Hall, D.S.O.. Lt.-Col. W. Hart-McHarg, Maj. G. Moberley, Maj, P. Rigley, Capt. the Rev. W. Barton. 
Back row : Lt. L. G. Hornby, Capt. \\ . Tf. Edmund Jenkins, Capt. G. 11. Gibson, C.A.M.C., Lt. E. IX 
Bellow, Lt. N. A. Jessop, Lt. \V. Ashton, Capt. T. Locke. 


Land and began silently to cut the wire in 
front of the German trenches. They 
could only cut when clouds closed over 
the moon ; at other times they just lay 
still. By midnight they had made two 
lanes through the wire ; these were in the 
shape of a V, meeting in front of the 
enemy’s trench. A small river was also 
bridged in three places—another neces¬ 
sary piece of work. At the appointed 
time two selected parties set out. Each 
man had Iris own particular task ; every¬ 
one wore a black mask, and none carried 
any badge or mark of identification what¬ 
ever. Bayonet men, grenade throwers, 
grenade carriers, wire men, and shovel 
men went first, while five riflemen, a tele¬ 
phonist, a linesman, and two stretcher- 
bearers followed. 

It was raining hard when these Colum¬ 
bians jumped into the German trench. 
The two officers leading fell on to a 


British Columbia occupies a somewhat 
isolated and difficult position in the 
Canadian Federation. Before it joined 
the other States in 1871 its interests were 
centred solely on the Pacific coast, and 
consequently it had no part in those wars 
and rumours of wars which kept the 
Canadians on the St. Lawrence alert, and 
led them to create a militia which was 
called out in casG of need. However, 
after 1871 they soon formed their own 
regiments, and these, among them, the 
72nd Seaforth Highlanders of Canada, 
the 102nd Rocky Mountain Rangers, and 
the 104th joined the Canadian Militia, 
and proved themselves equal to the best. 
There was, too, no lack of zeal when the 
Great Danger came, and, as we have seen, 
the men of British Columbia threw them¬ 
selves into the struggle as keenly as if they 
lived on the German frontier and not some 
thousands of miles away. a. W. h. 
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TO-DAY our .seventh half-yearly volume 1XJY hope was to continue The War 
is completed. The occasion is another fVI Illustrated as a twopenny-piibli- 
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completed 

landmark in our progress.'and prompts 
some editorial confessions. At the end 
of three years and a half X can say frankly 
that The War Illustrated’s position in 
public favour is as high as I had hoped 
it might attain. It is established on the 
sure foundations of merit and value. 

THE WAR ILLUSTRATED came out 
1 as “ something new,” and it remains 
something new to-day. There is no other 
periodical that quite resembles it. At 
■ first it had a host of imitators. I could 
name no fewer than eight—and there 
were more ! All are dead and forgotten, 
long since. There was a later one which 
reproduced, our characteristics in flagrant 
detail, but this, too, fluttered for a few 
brief weeks and died. 

I MAY be pardoned, therefore, in looking 
1 back over these forty-two months 
with some little satisfaction, so far as 
the achievements of this pictorial review 
are concerned. Not only has it withstood 
all rivalry, but it has discharged a useful 
national work in diffusing innumerable 
official photographs and authentic draw¬ 
ings from every region of the war, and 
numerous brilliantly written expositions of 
the world-drama. Something like seventy 
million copies of The War Illustrated 
have been circulated throughout the 
world since the war began 1 

WHEX it is remembered that each of 
' ' our numbers enjoys a much 
longer existence than any daily picture- 
paper, and that hundreds of thousands of 
volumes made from the weekly issues arc 
in existence, some notion can' be formed first time for many “issues) is the ablest 
of the importance that may attach to publicist writing on the war to-day, and I 
even so apparently simple a production— esteem it a.privilege to give week by week 
provided it contains the right stuff ! nn exclusive page from his careful and 
Certainly, The War Illustrated cannot always fascinating pen. Mr. HamiltonFyfe, 
have failed to help many to a proper most widely travelled of all correspondents. 


cation throughout the war, and indeed to 
maintain it afterwards at that price as a 
picture-record of the news- era for which 
we are all so ardently longing. But my 
readers, I am sure, will prefer to pay the 
extra penny, so long as that may be 
necessary, rather than see their favourite 
journal cut down in quantity and quality, 
which was the only alternative. 

W HILE this temporary advance in 
price is meant deliberately to limit 
the weekly circulation, at the ’same time 
I am determined that, within the limits 

imposed upon 11s by the.shipping diffi- lie and others mentioned will be repre-' 
cultics, our little publication shall continue sented in. the, new series “ The ’ Master' 
to improve. Indeed, it will be my aim Writers of the Great War,” beginning in 
to make it in every respect as good value my next number. Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s' 
for 3d. as it has been for 2d. .. contribution, which is ja very brilliant 

DICTORIALLY, our now familiar and story based upon actual facts, will probably 
1 much approved methods will be I’, 0 the fi*' st of thls notable new scries. 

• • • that world-famous young Frenchman, M. 

Henri Barbusse, author of the wonderful 
book “Under Fire,” has also sent me an 


literature, was a well-known and brilliant 
journalist ere lie became an officer in a 
regiment of Guards; and “ Contact,” 
whose joyous book “ An Airman’s 
Outings ” is the very embodiment of tlie 
British Flying spirit, was also a journalist 
before lie became a flyer. Mr. Patrick 
MacGill and Mr. Gilbert Frankau are twq 
men of letters who had won literary, 
reputations before taking to soldiering, 
but liave since made most effective use 
of their military experience. 

XJR. FRANKAU, as a poet of the war, 
takes high and permanent place 
with such a masterpiece as “ The Guns?’ 
He • ' 


continued, but my issue of next week 
will contain certain alterations enhancing 
its value, especially to those who bind 
their weekly parts into half-yearly volumes. 
'Flic outer pages will be found more suitable 
for retaining in the bound volumes than 
heretofore. Various coloured inks will 
give greater effect to these pages, and the 
number of war pictures exclusively sup¬ 
plied to us will be no'tably augmented. 

pTROM the literary point of view there 
will also be still “ something new.” 
Naturally, those famous war writers, Mr. 
I,ovat Fraser and Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 


important original contribution for this, 
series, and Signor Luigi ’Barzini will, I : 
hope, represent Italy in it. 

A very important feature of next week’s 
issue —the first at 3d.- will be a 
GRATIS ART SUPPLEMENT. 


understanding of the pros and cons of the 
great struggle wc are all still unhappily 
witnessing. 

I AM sure my readers will agree with 
1 me that; for variety of interests and 
high level of literary and pictorial contents, 
the volume of which this is the last page 
lias more than maintained the promise 
with which the publication set out. What 
of flic volume that begins next week ? 
As I hinted recently, the continuous 
increase in the cost of materials has long 
made it a difficult matter to maintain 
The War Illustrated [at the price fixed 
three years’and a half ago. 


WO diminution will be made in the size 
1 ’ or substance of the publication, but 
its price, beginning with, the issue of , , , 

next week, will be increased temporarily Hundred Thousand, it was not necessary 
to 3d. And I shall not have the slightest to veil llis identity further, since “ Ian 
fear of the result if my readers will Hay ” was a pseudonym. “ Sapper ” on 
. compare even this week’s issue with any thc ot ' lcr hand, and ” Bartimeus ” also, 
U other 3d. publication. Contrasted with arc ncw writers whose lively and pietur- 


J AM sure that every reader, like myself, 

* has’ ofte'ii wished that lie . could; 
identify at a glance'’the'various coloured ’ 
ribbons with which so many of our light ing, 

first time for manv isunesl io tbe uhua there.n,re inany otlieis, such as the \ ,C., 

D.S.O., D.S,C., D.C.M.,' the .series of 
Albert Medals, Good Service’.Medals, and 
various foreign Orders given by our 
Allies to British officers. , 

ALL these, to the’total.. of thirty-six, 
are beautifully reproduced in their; 
full colours in this art supplement which 
is to be presented to every purchaser of 
next week’s “War Illustrated,” and ’ 

THE war lias produced many remark- to the - > )ivscnl cost 6£ 

1 able new writers. There is a group matcuals 1 
that I esteem the Master Writers of the 
Great War. They are chiefly young men 
who had not won their spufs'iii literature 
before thc war, but have disclosed real 
genius in the very natural desire to record 
some of their war experiences ; to’ share 
their impressions and eniotions with 
others. Most of them arc known only by 
noms dc guerre. • 

“ JAN HAY,” however, was a name 
* famous to novel readers before the f° r the binding cases of all thc volumes, 
war, and when as an officer in the New Given away with the cases is a very .fine 
Army its owner came to write “ The First colour plate of Sir Rosslyn Wcmyss/ the 


will charm my readers, week by week, 
with a brilliant 11c ,v series of contributions, 
entitled “A Wanderer in War Lauds: 
Memories and Pictures.” 


may say that this is a gift 
well worth the charge for the periodical 
itself. Thc printing order is limited and 
cannot be increased, so that only those 
who take the precaution to order in 
advance are certain of being supplied. . 

THE Binding Cases for Volume 7 of 
The War Illustrated, which ..is 
completed with this part, are now ready,' 
and the charge for them is 2s. which, as 
previously announced, is now the price 


• the penny and twopenny pictorial journals CS( 1 UC P cns have done much to interpret 
U its value is greater, quite apart from the tllc Iife of our.fighting men to their stay- 


fact that our contributors arc writers of 
thc highest distinction, whose services can 
be retained only at an expenditure quite 
unusual in popular weekly journalism. 


at-home compatriots. 

VEDE1 TE,” who in “ Tlie Advcn 
turcs of an Ensign ” lias 
e of the real masterpieces 


F'irst Sea Lord, together.with an artistic 
title page and full index to tlie various 
literary and pictorial iteriis. The twenty- 
six weekly parts, when brought together 
within these cases, form a volume of 
inexhaustible interest for to-day and 
to-morrow—a volume which in com¬ 
parison with other published books is 
absurdly cheap at its total cogt to its 

■... - owner.' 

.written 

of war - 
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n I HAVE never allowed my confidence 
• 4 i:i the ultimate triumph o£ the Allies 

over the Central Powers to betrav me into 
hazardous guesses as to the date when 
the achievement of the triumph might, he 
expected. I have no intention of ioining 
the idle company of “ prophets ” now. 
Only the astonishing shortness of the 
people's memory — added, perhaps, to the 
entire unimportance of the individual 
prophets, saves them from being pilloried 
publicly, as most vain and foolish persons, 
and I have no desire to be counted one of 
their si’ly kind and a proper object for 
the same contempt. All this, however, 
does not deter me from declaring that 1 
am happier to-day because I am sure 1 see 
a glimmer of light which means that the 
absolute darkness of the night is passing 
and that the dawn is behind it sure 
enough. 


OUR OBSERVATION POST 


VVJHY this jubilation ? Becar 
" article iu the Vienna 


ruse of an 

- ... — Socialist 

paper the “ Arbeiter Zeitung,” which 
shows that in the Central Empires there 
is one man with eyes that can see facts 
underneath ali the sophistries with which 
tl^cy arc disguised by the angels and 
ministers of evil, and with courage to 
proclaim their significance aloud on the 
chance of there being one man who has 
ca 's. and will hear. The article is a 
criticism oi Count Hertling’s recent 
speech. It describes that apparently un¬ 
compromising deliverance as being mani¬ 
festly the result of a compromise between 
two opposing forces, between statesmen 
and generals, between German democracy 
and ^Prussian militarism, and between a 
majority of the German people and a 
small but powerful minority which puts 
class avarice above the vital interests of 
the nation. 

LL that is statement of opinion, to be 
agreed with or disagreed with as 
you may happen to please. Here is the 
statement of fact on which my mind has 
fastened : “ The German Empire stands 
in war against the whole world. The 
ruling classes of Germany have succeeded 
in exciting in'five divisions of the globe 
fierce hatred against the German nation.. 1 ' 

IT is not the first time the statement 
has been made that “ the Geiman 
Empire stands in war against the whole' 
world. 1 Pitching his raucous voice to a 
different note from that to which lie first 
attuned it, the Kaiser himself has said 
the same thing, with intent to convince 
his hoodwinked subjects that it is indeed 
only a defensive war flint he is waging on 
tlieir behalf against an envious and 
malignant world that seeks to blot them 
out of existence. The difference is that 
whereas the Kaiser, heart-sickened by 
hope deferred, proceeds to whine " no¬ 
body loves me,” and affects to wonder 
why, the Austrian Socialist declares the 
same truth, but presents it in another 
way, which simultaneously supplies the 

• answer to the Kaiser’s plaintive bleat of 
U inquiry. It is the ruling classes of 
(J Germany who have excited in the world 

• the fierce hatred against the German 
U nation which most certainly exists. And 

if the German nation wants—I will not 
V say someone to love it—that fierce hatred 
y to die away and be replaced by at least 

"•ei-eg-g-e.— _ 


willingness to breathe the same air, the 
sooner it gets rid of those ruling classes 
the better. Austria is beginning to 
realise that if she wants to be readmitted 
into the comity of nation *. she must 
repudiate the Prussian militarism for 
which the Hohenzollcrns, as representa¬ 
tives of the ruling classes of Germany, 
stand. Between that and the rest of the 
world there never will be peace. 

DEPl'DI ATIOX of militarism, or con- 
lv timiation of war — those are the 
clean-cut alternatives, and there is small 
doubt now which Austria will choose. Her 
defection from the partisans cf might will 
mark the penultimate stage of the war. 
The article in the “ Arbeiter Zeitung ” 
proves that a glimmer of light is pene¬ 
trating the mental and moral darkness 
in which the Teutonic peoples are wrapped. 
\ ery slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless’ 
steadily, it will spread until they perceive 
. that a doctrine- which the whole of the 
rest of the world rejects they may be 
wrong in retaining—if not because it is 
morally wrong, then because it is obsolete. 
Pusey said of the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings that it was discarded, not 
because it was disproved, but because it 
was out of date. The reason was valid 
there, and it is valid for the rejection of 
the more pernicious doctrines upon which 
the state system ot Prussian militarism 
rests. The rest of the world will not 
greatly care by what process of reasoning 
the Teutonic peoples free themselves of 
their damnable obsession, but it is quite 

Atissts’aMa Wall Ss© 
Tlbes*© 

TX the following verses Lieut. A. E. Kobortson 
A.I.F., expresses something of the. fine spirit of 
Australia, a part of whose great effort in the war 
is discussed by Mr. Basil Clarke in this number of 
-lHE War I illustrated. Tlie verses arc Quoted 
irom ** The Gazette," that delightful miscellany of 
wut.y and interesting letterpress and pictures which 
kergt Noel Irving, Jt.A.M.C. (T.), produces eacli 
month irom the varied talents of patients and staff 
oi the 3rd London General Hospital at Wandsworth. 

^/HEN the joy bells loudly peal, telling of 
the last war clashes, 

When the boys speed homewards from the fray, 
^ Ken the Hun is down and beaten, and his 
dreams are in the ashes. 

All his vaunted brag, his toasts unto “ Der 
Tay,” 

When again bright Peace has settled- o’er the 
nations’ warring lands, 

And there’s sign of Plenty everywhere, 

And John Bull’s far-flung family, then con¬ 
gregate— “all hands"— 
lo set the Empire’s children free from care, 

A ustralia will be there. 

Yes, Australia will be there, boys, Australia 
will be there. 

She’ll see the game is fair, boys,, when Peace is 
in the air. 

Her Anzac lads have ever shown 
They 11 take hard beating on their own ; 

But with the family, fully grown. 

They stuck it out, without a moan, 

And fought till flesh gave place to bone. 

Australia has been there. 

And she shall reap, as she has sown. 

Australia will be there. 
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determined that they shall abandon their f 
attempt to impose it upon other people. - 

Cl ILL more slowly and reluctantly the 
^ German people are awaking to 
perception of the same fact that they are 
not the sole depositories of wisdom, and 
the day they make the same choice be¬ 
tween the two alternatives will mark the 
beginning of the last stage of the war. 
That the present labour disturbances in 
the German Empire are more than a false 
dawn of that day I do not believe. Not 
yet are the people, dragooned for sixty 
years, sufficiently emancipated in soul to 
hurl their military idol from its pedestal ; 
not yet would the high priests and the 
custodians of that shrine hesitate to smite 
with the shining sword and the hammer- 
blow of the mailed fist any daring re¬ 
cusants from that idolatry. There still 
are machine-guns in plenty at the War 
Lord’s command, and he would turn them 
upon a rebellious populace as ruthlessly as 
upon a mutinous army. Alight has not 
lostits magic yet in Teutonic imagination. 

JMO, the true dawn will be a very red 
* ’ one, and it will rise over a battle¬ 
field where the German Army has been 
defeated, and the might of Prussian 
militarism shattered. Its only justifica¬ 
tion is success. Failure will carry it down 
to the pit of dead things. Then, no 
doubt, the German people will begin to 
work out their own salvation and earn 
readmittance among the civilised peoples 
of the world. But the light has still to 
be let in upon them from outside, by us 
and our Allies ; we cannot afford to allow 
the evil spirit of militarism the longer 
time to work its mischief, which it would 
have were the German people left to 
exorcise it themselves. 


L'R duty, then, remains as clear and 
w present as it was three and a half 
years ago—to fight. And surely we shall 
do it with even kegner energy' when we 
detect in the obstinate face of our opa 
ponent a. dawning doubt of the absolute 
rightness of his cause, which has been his 
mainstay, even as faith in the absolute 
rightness of our cause is our mainstay. I 
am not such a theory-monger as to suggest 
that the Prussian'military machine is 
going to break down because an Austrian 
Socialist suddenly shows a gleam of in¬ 
telligence. It lias got to be broken down 
by British guns and blown to smithereens 
by British high explosives. And that is 
going to be done, good and plenty. But 
I do suggest that when Prussian militarism 
has been destroyed, the likelihood of 
enduring peace will be greater because 
the defeated Germany will be less bitter 
if it has seen that it was mistaken as to 
the rightness of the cause for which it 
went to war. And it is an enduring peace 
that alone is worth the awful sacrifice we 
are making. Already Prussian militarism 
is talking about " next time.” As long 
as Prussian militarism exists there always 
may be " another time.” But if we 
smash Prussian militarism, the German 
people, there is reason to hope and believe 
will throw aiFay the last fragments of 
their discredited idol, on whose abomin¬ 
able altar so much blood has been shed 
Then there will be no “ next time " 


C. M. 
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ritish 60-pounder during the fighting in Mesopotamia. T"* 10 

j to the services of the artillery—“our well-served artillery 
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ARTILLERY IN ACTION IN THE DESERT.—Firing a Bril 

Sir Stanley Maude more than once made special reference „„ --— —- -.. nhntnnranh I 

during the* difficulties o[ desert fighting in his last despatch, which was recently made public. (British official photograph.) 
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‘STANDING-TO’ ALONG THE WEST 


T HE Allies are *' standing-to ” on the 
western front, waiting for the great 
. German attack which has been 
t alked of for so many weeks. The British 
line; wer are told at the ■moment'of writing, 
is strangely silent. It is said that no such 
hush has been known for nearly a. year., 
Our men are ready and calmly confident, 
as they have always been. Such stray 
impressions as reach- me from France 
imply that the bulk of our armies believe 
that the Germans mean to try again. 
On the other hand, in many shrewd 
quarters, one hears suggestive reasons 
why the enemy may not stake all their 
strength upon another mighty blow in 
the west. 

Here, then, is the only possible subject 
upon which to say something in the first 
number of the new volume of The War 
Illustrated. Did ever a journal devoted 
to war topics begin a fresh volume at ;l 
moment more fraught with destiny, ? 
Before this volume is complete the fate' 
of the world may have been decided, and 
1 he most tremendous battle ever conceived 
by mankind may have been fought too a-, 
finish. Before these pages are in- the 
hands of the binder we ought to know 
definitely how the war is going to end-. 

There never was such chaos upon, tlie 
earth as now. Those older lapses of 
civilisation, of which I have often spoken 
here, seem to have been smaller in scope 
and slower in their processes. When the 
Teutonic tribesmen burst forth in past 
centuries and smote Europe asunder, 

1 heir movements were more gradual, and 
science had not made war so swift and 
deadly. 

Is. there anything in history to com¬ 
pare with the sudden series of calamities 
which have changed Russia in three 
years from an ordered, if archaic. State 
into a welter of anarchy ? Has there ever 
been any precedent for the marshalling 
of hundreds of millionsin Western Europe 
into battle array and into the’ tasks 
which- aim at battle ? 

The Climax is at Hand 

Instinctively the world begins to feel 
that the climax is at hand, and that, we 
shall know the best, or worst, within: six 
months. Therein lies my theme. The 
war has: passed from Eastern Europe, but 
what is likely to happen in the west ? 
We can clear the ground by stating first 
what will not happen. If a fresh offensive 
on the grand scale is inaugurated, the 
Allies will not make it. They have 
reached a definite pause in their operations 
from reasons largely beyond their control. 

1 he destruction of the Russian Army from 
within, the immobilising of Rumania, and 
even the invasion for which Italy has paid 
so heavy a price, are all factors which v 
Great Britain and France could not 
prevent, though in the case of Italy the 
statement might be qualified. 

The discussions in tins country on the 
new Military Service Bill, as well as the 
last despatch of Sir Douglas Haig, have 
shown that for the time being we must 
pass to the defensive. We have a vast 
and powerful Army in the field, but just 
now it must be economised. As for the 
French, for many months a very definite 
limitation has been placed upon their 
striking capacity. Italy’s case is plain. 
She actually needs help in order to hold 
her own, and she has received it in 
generous measure. Very exaggerated 


By Lovat Fraser 

stories are rife about the number of 
American troops actually in the field. 
All that will be said here is that there are 
not yet enough United States forces in 
France to turn the scale in the west. We 
come, then, to our first conclusion, which 
is that if anybody strikes this spring, it 
must be the enemy. 

But will the Germans attack ? That, is 
just where disputation begins. 

Will the Germans Attack ? 

I have heard dozens of reasons why they 
should not. The first and. most potent 
of these is that if Germany attacks again 
and does not succeed, her chances will 
vanish. She will have to risk everything 
in ai spring offensive, and if she does not 
show quick results, she may not be. able 
to keep her deluded and war-weary 
population under control. Personally, 
T reject these contentions. The' Germans 
are always ready to face big risks, and 
they are probably able to keep their own 
people in subjection. 

Another and a-far better reason is that 
it may not pay Germany to launch 
another tremendous offensive in the west 
just now. Whether peace is near or far, 
all the belligerents are probably thinking 
that they cannot go to the council-table 
with no armies at then- back. That is 
why the old phrase about fighting “ to 
the last breath of man and horse ” does 
not apply to tins huge war. When the 
armistice comes, the nations will still 
require large armies to support their 
demands. Trotsky made that not very 
subtle discovery in the negotiations at 
Brest Litovsk. Having broken up the 
Russian Army, he found, the Germans 
and Austrians talking as victors, and 
saying that they were able to enforce 
their terms, while- the Bolshevists could 
not do so. Germany, then, will probably 
hesitate about using all her forces in one 
terrific onslaught fir the west. 

There are other considerations- which 
may induce her to liold her hand. She 
is going to make huge gains in Western 
Russia unless the Western Allies can 
'impose their will upon her. She has had 
a.considerable success with her submarine 
warfare; and in spite of the firm confidence 
of Sir Eric Geddes, she probably retains 
great faith in her submarines. She sees 
symptoms in all the western countries 
which may lead her to suppose that if she 
stands fast she may receive some sort of 
offer. 

A Case of “Now or Never” 

Never halving understood tlie nations 
with whom she is fighting, she may listen 
to the shallow hubbub on the surface 
without realising the deep and endufing 
purpose which lies below. Balancing one 
thing with another, she may conclude 
that it will pay her best not to attack. 

Finally, a very subtle reason against 
a German onslaught has been put forward 
by a Service newspaper. It is that a 
complete defeat itt'the field would mean 
the downfall of the military caste in 
Germany, and they will not run the risk 
if they see the smallest chance of bringing 
about an early peace by negotiation. 
This newspaper makes the fantastic 


statement that it would even like to see 
food and materials leak through the 
blockade to Germany in sufficient quan¬ 
tities " to keep her going until the Entente 
is fit to defeat her- in- the field.” My 
reply to the first of tlie two suggestions 
is that Germany runs the risk of file 
failure of an offensive, but that “ a com¬ 
plete defeat in the field ” is unlikely this 
spring. 

My own belief, for- what it is worth, 
is that the Germans will attack, and that 
they will not wait much longer. The 
best military opinion agrees that they 
can in any case withdraw large numbers 
of men and guns from the Russian front, 
and that the process of transfer is already 
far advanced.. The principal reason I 
urge-is psychological. The instinct of the 
German commanders will favour attack, 
and they will know that they .can never 
hope for a victory in the west after a 
million Americans arc in the field. For 
them it is a. case of now or never. On 
paper they may have a chance, although 
not a good chance. If they fail, there 
must still be a long interval before the 
Allies can pass to the offensive. The 
Germans should still be strong enough to 
.hold their own during another winter, 
economic difficulties apart. The stakes 
are immeasurable, and, after all, it is 
not such an appalling gamble as they 
ventured in igi.(. Their leaders are bold 
and desperate men, and their armies are 
as elated as short rations will permit. 

One More Bid for Calais 

But if we come to- the conclusion that 
the Germans will probably attack, wc 
have next to ask where they are likely to 
deliver their blow. I shall content myself 
with suggesting possible alternatives. If the 
enemy were able to go indefinitely, there 
can be little doubt that they would be 
sorely tempted to attack Italy in over¬ 
whelming strength. If they could' pour 
over Northern Italy and dispose of the 
allied forces on the Italian front', they 
would be in an immeasurably more 
favourable position for awaiting the 
ultimate event of the United States 
Army. Another great kingdom would be 
beneath their heel, they would have 
fresh resources to draw upon, and tlie 
French and British armies would have 
another front to hold between Mont Blanc 
and the sea,. 

But the conquest of Northern. Italy, 
even if it could be accomplished, would 
take all the summer, and it would not be 
the absolutely decisive blow at which the 
Germans are now bound to aim. No, if 
they attack within the next two months, * 
they will probably do so in France and 
Flanders. They will doubtless press 
simultaneously all the way from Alsace 
to the sea, while their main strokes will 
fall in one or more selected places. The 
experts talk of another attempt, at Verdun, 
or of an assault in Champagne, or of a great 
thrust on the Scarpe. For myself,, in spite 
of the difficulties our. troops encountered 
before Ypres last autumn, I shall look to 
see the prirtcipal- German move directed 
against the Channel ports once more. 
They have tried twice for Calais, and just 
now Calais means Paris and all Northern 
France. 

But our men are “ standing-to,” and 
again I express my unshakable con¬ 
viction that the new. German offensive 
will fail. 
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Winning Ways of Music, Muscle and Method 

British and Canadian Official Photographs' 



An interlude on the western'front. One of the Canadians charms 
his comrades with a little music from his fiddle outside a dug-out. 


The Canadian official photographer’s car caught in heavy snow. A 
Chinaman (left) takes a hand with the shovel in helping to clear it. 



Scottish soldiers rebuilding their dug-out blown in overnight. Left 
Framework of an unfinished pill-box taken from the enemy. 


the western front, where light railways have largely replaced horse transport 
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Wintry scene at a Canadian light railway junction on- -- --*. - 

for supply purposes. The rapid laying of such railways has played an important part 


in the consolidation of reconquered territory 
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British aeroplane flying over the Qotha brought down in Essex. Engaged at close range by the two scouts shown above, standina 

by the wreckage, Captain Q. H. Hackwell, R.F.C. (left), and Sec.-Lt. C. C. Bankes, R.F.C., it took fire and fell ia,000 feet to earth, 
its three occupants being burnt to death. Inset: British bombing machine returning from a night flight' irr France. (French official.) 


R.F.C. men removing the fuselage of a German giant aeroplane which was 
brought down within the British lines in France. The machine was built 
to carry six people. (British official photograph.) 
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Gothas that Fell to Our Gallant Flying Men 
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Counteracting the Harassing Hand of the Hun 

French Official Photographs 



in Cameroon. 


French officers training native levies at Yaunde, 

a German colony, now under British and French control 


French soldiers on the western front laying field telephone and 
enemy aeroplanes and artillery fire. Right: The men passing 
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WAR LANDS 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

MEMORIES OF SOME FELLOW WANDERERS 


I F you imagine that war correspondents 
are anything like the fancy portraits 
of them drawn by novelists and 
playwrights, please get that idea out of 
your head at once. 

The first of whom I read in fiction were 
the two newspaper men in Jules Verne's 
capita! tale “ jtflichael Strogoff ■' The 
Courier of the Tsar.” Do you recollect 
how-one of'them, in order to prevent the- 
other from getting at the telegraph wire, 
while they are waiting for imparthnt 
news; begins to transmit the Book- of 
< i diesis- and carries the story well beyoml 
the Fall-of Man ? If a correspondent did 
anything of that kind nowadays, he would 
soon be in search of a job. 

Then there are war correspondents in 
Rndyard Kipling’s ” Light That Failed.” 
Not a bit like ! As far as I remember, 
they frequented smart restaurants in 
evening dress,.and. drank Large quantities 
of champagne to ” the day ” when war 
would begin again. Ail.the correr.pondents- 
nowadags- who really know war bate if.. 
And they, are not in the least likely to be- 
discovered drinking champagne—unless 
someone else is paying, for ifr! 

When-1 talked in the United States and 
Canada about my experiences during the 
war I used to begin by. apologising to my 
audiences for not coming up to the 
popular idea of what a war correspondent 
should look like. For. nearly alii the men 
I know in this line of activity the same 
apology would have to be made. We arc 
not an adventurous, dare-devil lot by any 
means-; 

Uniform—and an Umbrella 

Far from being " armed to the teeth,” 
as stage war correspondents always are, 
eve scarcely ever carry arms at all. I had 
never done so until I was wandering about 
in Rumania among a peasantry made 
savage by their sufferings, and in certain 
districts specially furious with us because 
they thought wc were going to destroy 
the stores of grain to prevent the enemy 
getting them. I have avoided trouble 
many times by having no weapons with 
me, and at least once, in Mexico during 
the Revolutionary War, it saved my life. 

I have known war correspond ents who 
neither rode a horse nor drove a motor¬ 
car, who would have hated to sleep 
without a bed, and who became very 
peevish if they were not fed at regular 
intervals. One in particular with whom 
I oiico campaigned grew so intolerable-if 
he got hungry that another man and' I 
used to carry eatables about with us and 
give them to him to keep him in good 
humour. He is in the Army now. I have 
no doubt he luxuriates in a “ cushy ” job. 

On the British front the correspondent ’s 
costume, has been wisely standardised: He 
wears officer’s uniform without badges. 
On some other fronts the question of 
dress was left to be decided by . each man 
fer himself. T recollect one, a thoroughly 
good fellow and really brilliant writer for 
American periodicals, who went cam¬ 
paigning in Russia attired thus.. He wore 
a soldier's blouse with breeches and 
gaiters. That was an odd combination bv 
itself. Over the blouse he wore a tweed 
overcoat, -on his head was a squashy- 
looking canvas cap like a muffin, and in 
his hand he always carried an umbrella. 
One of the English artists sent over 


to France to make pictures at the front 
had an adventure with an umbrella. 
He had ptit on his uniform for the first 
time and was walking along the Strand 
when it began to-rain heavily. Instinct 
drove hint into a shop ami caused Inin 
to buy an umbrella. Then, just as lie 
was leaving the shop and putting the 
umbrella,up, he recollected that,. of course, 
being in uniform; lie could' not use it. 
He backed into the shop, told the sales¬ 
man some lame story about buying it 
as a present for a friend, and blushingly 
asked- that it might be sent. 

An ‘‘ Officer's” Predicament 

Another American in Russia was the 
hero of a delightful little comedy, one of. 
those-absurd incidents which amuse one 
all the more because of the sombre back¬ 
ground against which they occur. He 
had been doing very good* work for a 
long time, and was quite contented with 
his lot, when there-appeared on the same 
front another American newspaper man 
who bore the rank of and wore the 
uniform of a colonel in the U.'S. National 
Guard. This seemed to help him along; 
so the first correspondent immediately 
began' to consider how he might do like¬ 
wise. 

He found out that it was possible to 
be nominated a major or. colonel in the 
National Guard by joining the stall’ of 
a State governor This was what Corre¬ 
spondent No. 2 had done. So No. i 
cabled over to the governor of his State, 
and in a short while received a document 
appointing him. A.D.C. with the rank of 
major. Then he procured, a uniform, 
had new cards printed, and' went off to 
the front. • 

As soon as he got there his troubles 
began. He used to give the funniest 
accounts of them, for he had a real sense 
of humour and could laugh at himself. 
Troops would be paraded for bim to- 
inspect, he not knowing even how to take 
a salute correctly; Problems of strategy 
would be- submitted for his opinions.. 
Worst of all, every officer,he talked to 
would ask him, " What is your branch 
of the Sendee ? ” 

Now, he could not answer this.question, 
for the best of reasons ; he did not know. 
So he hit upon this ingenious method of 
parrying it. Her used to ask, ‘ ‘ Well now, 
do you know the system of the American 
Army ? ” They always said “ No.” Then 
he would go on : " I should like to explain 
to you the system of tlie American Army,, ’ 
and would embark upon a rigmarole of 
contused intricacy aiid interminable 
length. No Russian officer ever stayed 
awake long- enough to know what tlie 
system of the American Army was, or to 
which branch of the Service my friend 
belonged. 

Lady as War Correspondent 

Correspondents, when they wear uni¬ 
forms, are sometimes saluted and some¬ 
times not. Most of us, I think, would 
rather not be. It makes us feel we are 
receiving a recognition to which we are 
not. truly entitled. But in such a matter 
we accept,. of course, the ruling of the 
Army authorities, The first time I went 
to the Russian front I went with a 
correspondent who was, at the outset, 
quite shy - about acknowledging salutc-s; 


We drove to the station together and tried 
not to look as if we expected the soldiers 
who passed us to pay us any attention. 
Yet, in a few days, my companion had 
changed his attitude completely. If a 
man went by without saluting he was 
quite annoyed: 

A war correspondents whom Italian 
soldiers took pleasure in saluting was a 
woman, the only woman I have met 
engaged in reporting this war. There 
was a Rumanian girl (iir tile Balkan 
campaign of rnr 2 ), but Mrs. Avion Water¬ 
man is, so far as I know, tlie only repre¬ 
sentative other sex who has campaigned 
during; the last three and a half years. 
She campaigned, rigorously, too, and with 
all a man's-ojulnrance. 

She is a pretty woman, and doesn't 
look as if she could support severe fatigues. 
But the way she reported, on almost the 
highest part of the Italian front, a battle 
in which the Italians captured a horn of 
snow-covered rock which had a very 
troublesome gun mounted on it, proved 
her to be a woman of rare spirit. 

To get up to this region of eternal snow 
it was necessary first to drive to the head 
of a valley, then to he swung up in five 
successive ” telefericas:” These are wire 
ropes running at a steep angle up the 
mountains. Upon them runs a small 
wooden box, holding only two people. 
The wire is moved by motors at* either 
end. winding it round a capstan. As you 
move through mid-air and look down cn 
the tree-tops hundreds of feet, or at 
stony* ground which makes you shiver if 
you think of falling on it, your impres¬ 
sions at first are rather " skeery,” Mrs. 
Waterman took the five journeys without 
showing that she felt auy tremors at all. 

Novelty—and Staleness 

Then for some miles dog-sleighs took 
us over the snow.as far as the headquarters 
of a division. From-here there was a long 
and tiring walk to ;u point of- vantage 
whence the attack om the horn' could be 
perfectly* seen. It" was an attaek ex¬ 
ceedingly welUplanned and carried with 
dashing 'energy. The Italians wore white 
cloaks, and even; white shoes: Tilley crept 
up under the horn and then stormed it. 
Mrs. Waterman; saw everything!, and 
wrote a capital despatch ; only, after all 
was over did. the strain and the weariness 
of what, she had gone through overcome 
her. 

She kept her enthusiasm, and interest 
aiways- warm. In, a‘ great many corre¬ 
spondents. til®’, inevitably gnaw cold, and 
are only stirred; to flame by* unusual 
events. At first everything, is fresh and 
stimulating. Eittife by little all becomes 
familiar and!—stale: L recall: a vivid 
illustration all this which happened; in 
Galicia. Several carrcspond&nts had been 
lunching \tiih a Cossack regiment. Lunch 
over, wc went outside their mesa In the 
air two aeroplanes were fighting a' duel. 
A Dutch correspondent was greatly ex, 
cited' by this. He had never wen any¬ 
thing of the kind before. As lie gazed, 
fascinated and thrilled, a Cossack officer 
went, up to. Him and said : “ Will you 
come, please ? We want to have a" group 
photograph, taken.” 

TheJDutchman was furious. He could 
not understand!that to the rest of us air 
duels were -everyday events: 
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With the Navy in the Far Frozen North 


British naval officer interpreter conversing with some short and sturdy Lapp9 at 
a settlement on the Varsuna River, in Northern Lapland. 


Officers from one of H.IV1. ships at a Lapp settlement on the Varsuna River having 
lunch in a comparatively sheltered spot. 


In the land of fog and ice. Portion of one 
H.IV1. ships in Kola Inlet, North Russia. 


With the Navy in the Arctic Circle. A snow¬ 
decked collier alongside one of H.IV1. ships. 


Russian ice-breaker making a channel for a merchant ship in the River Dwina at 
Archangel. The rivor gets frozen over again a few minutes after the ship’s passing. 
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Ships of the Desert as Aids to the Men of War 

Exclusive Photographs 



Laundry work with the troops in Egypt: An Indian soldier 
washing clothes by beating them against a table. 


Indian soldier on sentry go, posted near the camel lines of a 
camp in the Palestine desert. He is armed with a knife. 


Sale of camels by auction in Cairo. One of the “ ships of the desert 
Inset : Some members of the Indian Camel Corps and their ‘ 


'* being walked round before prospective purchasers. 
: mounts ” with the British Army in Palestine. 
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MY FRIEND BATSTONE 

A True Story of the Courage that Endures 


T HE mental processes which conduce 
to heroism or cowardice on the 
battlefield are as little understood 
by the average civilian as they are dis¬ 
cussed by the average soldier. To the 
former — reared on legends of unflinching 
courage, flashing sabres, and multitudinous 
medals—war is apt to appear as a rather 
glorious, rather dangerous, but always 
fascinating sport. To the latter, trained in 
the harsher school of personal experience, 
the so-called sport is merely an un¬ 
satisfactory job (into which he has some¬ 
how drifted!, a job usually boring, occa¬ 
sionally frightening, bnt always desper¬ 
ately repugnant, from which he hopes 
at long best to escape with a fairly whole 
skin. For the duration of that job, only 
the finest of mental lines divide the so- 
called hero from the so-called coward. 
As evidence for which extremely unpopular 
theory I produce the case of Second- 
Lieutenant Harry B. Batstone, some¬ 
time subaltern of " C ” Battery in the 
artillery brigade of which I was adjutant 
during the earlier days of this war. 

II 

Imagine a bey, well over six feet tall, 
broad in proportion ; large, capable 
hands, intense clear-blue eyes; com¬ 
plexion almost nut-brown ; hair just a 
trifle too long for British Army traditions, 
brown also ; the usual khaki tunic, 
service cap. Sam Browne belt, but 
breeches inclined to bag over at the knee, 
and boots, just too loose in the calf for 
smartness, over-spurred at high heels. 
To me the boots and breeches betrayed 
their wearer the first time I saw him. 
whipless, galloping an unclipped chestnut 
across Salisbury Plain. Later he rode 
up as we stood by the hot guns, and made 
himself known to my colonel in the un¬ 
mistakable drawl of the Westerner. He 
had just joined, and the Staff captain had- 
posted him to the divisional ammunition 
column, and the divisional ammunition 
column wasn’t a fighting unit, and did the 
colonel think he could take him into his 
brigade because: 

“ You see, sir, I want to be with the 
guns.” 

We discussed it, the colonel and I. 
riding home across the downs to Larkhiil 
Canip. Said the colonel : 

“ But how on earth did he manage to 
get into Kitchener’s Army ? The man’s 
an American, if ever I saw' one.” 

Said I : " I don’t know, sir. But young 

Wardle, of ” C ” Battery, is - -" 

“ I know what he is,” grunted the 
colonel, and we jogged on in a heavy 
silence. 

But that evening, after mess, Batstone 
appeared again, drawl more pronounced 
than ever, eyes intense with purpose. 
" You see, sir,” he said, sipping his port, 
“ Eve come an awful long way for this 
show. And the column seems a pretty 
tame kind, of proposition.” 

” Know anything about horses ? ” the 
colonel asked casually. 

I watched Batstone, saw his left eyelid 
quiver for the fraction of a second, saw 
him master a vast inclination to open up. 
heard him say : *' Oh, yes, a little ”; 

wondered where he. an American, had 
learned his super-British assumption of 
reticence. For I knew my C.O.; knew 
how carefully he was testing a man whom 
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all his traditions told him to regard as a 
” foreigner.” 

“ And how about your gunnery ? ” he 
went on. 

“ Oh, I don’t think I know much less 
than most of the others,” drawled 
Batstone. T wo das'* later saw hi m posted 
to our brigade. 

HI 

We trained back from firing-practice 
to Deepcut Barracks, Aldershot; and life, 
for me. became one hectic avalanche of 
papers. The brigade—one of Kitchener's 
earliest—had been formed more than 
nine months, but only within the last 
two of them had our equipment begun to 
materialise. Now, day after day, the 
battery quartermasters wrestled with the 
ordinance for harness, dial-sights, pick- 
axes, bicycles, signalling lamps, and all 
the various ” spares " which go to com¬ 
plete the impedimenta of sixteen 18-pr. 
Q.F. guns with their accompanying 
limbers, G.S. waggons, mess-carts, tele¬ 
phone cart, water-carts, and the rest. 
The chronicling of which operations, in 
addition to driving my orderly-room 
clerks to the verge of insanity, postponed 
for some time that heart-to-heart talk 
with Batstone my literary soul desired. 

However, my opportunity came at 
last, one evening as I sauntered down the 
orderly-room steps on to the gravelled 
gun-park. 

“ Hallo, adjutant! ” drawled a well- 
known voice. “ They seem to keep you 
pretty busy.” 

“ They do,” I answered. We began a 
silent, leisurely inspection of the newly- 
painted vehicles drawn up in the already 
darkening square. 

" How arc you getting on ? ” I con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Bully ! ” he answered, and then: 
" Say, it was awful good of you to get 
the old man to take me on.” 

I disclaimed the credit, adding, " You 
did it yourself.” 

“ Well, in a way," he admitted. His 
voice rose a semitone above the English 
pitch he had trained himself to. “ You 
see,” he went on, " I just couldn't stick 
being in that old ammunition column. 
1 came over here to fight.” 

"But”—L seized the opening—"it 
isn’t your fight at all. Your country's a 
neutral.” 

He expressed himself picturesquely 
anent neutrality. 

“ How did yon manage your com¬ 
mission ? ” I ventured. 

“ Easy enough.” He bit rrfi the 
confidence at his lips, leaving my imagina¬ 
tion busy with stories of forged birth- 
certificates, stolen naturalisation papers, 
a hundred theories which remain so to 
this day. But his reasons for joining us 
he gave succinctly jenough. 

" My ! ” said Batstone. " Do you 
think any man who called himself a man 
could keep out of a scrap like this ? It 
would have just driven me crazy to stick 
over there and read in the newspapers 
what yon chaps were doing." 

Three nights later I watched— by the 
uncertain waving light of the acetylene 
flares—” C " Battery file off out of the 
gun-park on their way to France. In 
rear of the clanking water-cart rode 
Batstone, legs almost straight in the 


stirrup-irons, bridle-arm held high. " See 
you the other side,” he called, as he 
vanished into the jingling darkness. • 

IV 

This being the story of Harry B. 
Batstone, Westerner, and not a history 
of the 1915-16 campaign on the western 
front, I shall skip lightly over many 
months. Suffice it that we fought at 
Loos, and emerged with fifteen of our 
sixteen guns “ out of action,” that we 
rested at Watou, and were thereafter 
condemned to general-post up and down 
that sodden triangle of cratered swamps 
and flattened farms which men know 
as " the salient.” 

Batstone did his duty, with the guns, 
with the front-line infantry, at the 
battered house on the Pcrtije Road whence 
oiie watched through a high-powered 
telescope the black “ five-nines ” bursting 
over and among the straggling semicircle 
of shallow trenches built up with sand¬ 
bags—did it neither better nor worse 
than his fellow-subalterns. I nsed to 
hear his : “ Is that you, adjutant ? ” on 
the buzzing wires ; used to see him some¬ 
times when I visited the batteries. 

" Good chap Batstone ! ” the colonel 
would say. “ Very keen ; accurate i:i 
his reports, too. Rather high-strung, 
perhaps.” It needs something of a 
psychologist to command twenty-six 
officers and seven hundred men. And 
1)0 doubt the colonel, too, had noticed 
that slight puckering of the skin round 
Batstone’s eye-sockets, the tendency of 
his voice to over-pitch itself, the vague 
thinness of the nut-brown cheeks. 

But Batstone stuck it, like the rest 
ol them, till they moved us out. 

V 

In the days before the Second Army 
drove the enemy from Wytschaete Ridge, 
capturing Messines and so freeing the 
southern section of the salient, Neuve 
Eglise was a field-artillery brigade head¬ 
quarters and Hill 63 a nest of observation- 
posts, screened by a thick-set hedge from 
the enemy on the opposite slope. 

The brigade approved of Neuve Eglise- 
Batteries lived in a .pleasant valley, 
scarcely ever fired at; waggon-lines and 
horses a short mile or so to the rear. 
But the brigade did riot approve so highly 
of the observation-posts on Hill 63, 
which were frequently shelled by day, 
and continuously machine-gunned by 
night. However, it was all a vast im¬ 
provement on the salient, especially as 
spring — a mild, dry spring—had suddenly 
smiled over the countryside. 

Nevertheless, we were not without 
casualties. They happened intermit¬ 
tently ; now a driver wounded lie-re, 
now a gunner killed there. Batstone 
chanced to be on the hill during our 
worst day. ‘The- German guns were 
“ searching ” the hedge which concealed 
our observation dug-outs. The one next 
to his was blown in, two men wiped out 
on the spot, a third badly hit in the 
abdomen. Batstone helped to get him 
out. carried him to the dressing-station. 
It took nearly half an hour before they 
found a doctor with morphia, and the 
man was screaming with pain from the 
time Batstone picked him up till the 
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Ready to Reckon with the Invaders of Italy 


At the southern end of the western front. British soldiers in and about their new Italian billet. Open-air cookery going on near the 
archway is watched with interest by some of the men, while others make purchases from the juvenile vendors of fruit. 



British troops and supply column nearing the front in *ialy, watched with interest by a couple of Italian soldiers. They are passing 
along one of the 11 masked ” roads which serve to bother enemy observers on the look out for movements going on behind the lines. 
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Fresh Fruit and Water Secured in Sandy Wastes 


British and Indian soldiers in Mesopotamia chlorinating the drinking water in a desert reservoir. The problems connected with the 
water supply for an army moving through desert country are among the most serious ones that face those in command. It is essential 
not only that the supply shall be sufficient, but that steps shall be taken to ensure that it is kept pure. 




as “ prickly pear.” The orange woman 
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“MY FRIEND BATSTONE,” By 

needle slipped in under the skin of the 
forearm. 

Batstone went back to his dug-out, 
raised the shutter, glued his eye to the 
telescope for an hour, had his tea, and 
stayed on duty till the next morning. 
His captain reported him—confidentially 
■—" a little bit nervy.” 

VI 

To realise what followed, you must 
understand that, although it is no dis¬ 
grace for the .average officer to admit 
himself suffering from nerve-strain, Bat¬ 
stone was an American serving in the 
British Army—on his national honour, 
so to speak — terribly anxious not to 
appear a " quitter ” in the eyes of his 
fellow-subalterns. Not a nice position 
for a boy of twenty-two, with the imag¬ 
inative temperament, who feels himself 
for the moment incapable of performing 
his duties. 

He fought it out with himself for a 
whole miserable sleepless week, turning 
it over in his mind, this way, that way ; 
decided he would be playing the coward 
if he threw his hand in ; kicked himself 
for not having sufficient moral courage 
to own up that he was beat. Then an 
observant B.C. sent him back to the 
horse lines for a day or two, and one 
of the Boche long-range guns; looking 
for one of ours, began dropping 8 in. 
shells among the crowded teams. Bat¬ 
stone got them all away in safety, quietly, 
without any panic, a hundred and twenty- 
five of them, two by two, drivers riding 
the off-horses. " C " waggon lines were 
quite close to Headquarters, and the 
colonel and I watched them file out of 
the trees, at a walk, Batstone last—on 
foot. This happened three days in 
succession — never at the same hour. 
To appreciate the effect of such an 
experience on nerves already shaken by 
six months of hard fighting, .one requires 
an intimate knowledge of S in. shells 
and the psychology of stampeding horses. 

Shortly afterwards Batstone came to 
interview the colonel. I was not present 
at that interview, nor, from the colonel, 
did 1 ever hear the details of it, only 
the result. 

" Batstone’s feeling rather off colour,” 
he said, “ so I’m transferring him to the 
brigade ammunition column for a bit of 
a rest. You can post that new youngster 
—what’s his name, Merriless or Merriwell 
—to ' C ' Battery.” 

Batstone gave me the remainder of 
the story himself, when I went over to 
inspect the damage that had been done 
to the waggon lines. 

” I presume the old man told you all 
about it ? ” 

“ All abont what ? " I prevaricated. 

“ All about me.” His reserve broke 
suddenly, completely. ” My God,” he 
burst out, “ I feel like a dog, a little 
yellow dog ! And what’s the use—I 
can't stick it.” 

'' Oh, shut up ! ” I interrupted. 
” You're only a bit off colour ! ” 

” Off colour be damned. It’s nice of 
you to put it that way, adjutant. But 
I’m a coward, a rotten coward, a quitter. 
What the hell’s the use of blinking things. 
1 f I'd been in the ranks they’d have 
shot me for cowardice ; as it is, being an 
officer—fine, lovely officer, aren’t I ?— 
you send me back for a bit of a rest.” 

" Don't be an ass ! Nobody’s called 
you a coward.” 

” Except myself.” An awful detach¬ 
ment crept into his voice. “ I tell you 
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I am a coward. My nerve’s just cracked. 

I keep on remembering things—God, it’s 
awful ! Those poor devils in The Buffs 
after the mine exploded ”—he spoke of 
a tragedy nearly three months old—. 

" and that chap screaming when I picked 
him up ! ” 

I did my best to soothe him ; explained 
and explained that he had every right to 
a rest, that it was only temporary, that 
nobodv thought any the worse of him for 
it, that he had shown his courage ndt 
once but half a dozen times, that a 
coward would never have owned up as 
he had done, that it was an officer’s duty 
to ask for a rest when he felt himself no 
longer capable of command. All the 
while, listening to its own voice, my 
brain kept questioning: “ How much 
longer can voit stand it ? Supposing they 
start shelling these waggon lines while 
r ou’re here ? ” 

A little of what I said seemed to 
penetrate Batstone’s consciousness ; every 
now and then normality would come 
back to his unkeyed mind. But I knew 
it was only the force behind my words, 
the effort of my own mentality to capture 
his, which held the shadows from him ; 
realised that as soon as I was gone, and 
he alone again in that bare, canvas- 
waited Armstrong hut, all the demons of 
self-reproach would return to hiss 
” coward ” at his soul. 

\Ye talked late that afternoon, talked 
till the sun set red behind the tree- 
trunks—I walking up and down the little 
hut, Batstone perched on the edge of his 
camp-bedstead, hunched up, motionless, 
save for the hands which kept stretching 
out for something to touch—his field- 
glasses, the case of his prismatic compass, 
the mackintosh sheet which covered his 
valise. He told me of his earliest years, 
of his college days, his few months of 
manhood, of the call which had come to 
him at the outbreak of war ^ and every 
tale held the same tragedy—the fear of 
being afraid, which is the greatest terror. 

VII 

More than a hundred miles behind the 
rearmost gun of all, in a quiet, clean town 
of Western France, lives the Statistical 
Department of the Army. There, day 
by day, typewriters click, forms arc filed, 
and ’’ returns ” tabulated, dissected, 
collated, till the twin problems “ man¬ 
power ’’ and “ munition-power ” emerge 
tangible in coloured curves and columns 
of varying height, and figures that a man 
may grasp in a comprehending half-hour. 
It plays with human beings, moves 
them hither or thither, shuffles and sorts 
them like cards on the long “brown 
gambling-table of battle. We were just 
cards, Batstone and I, and the depart¬ 
ment cut us into different packs — - 
” decks ” he would have called them. 

It was merely a trifle of reorganisation 
but it separated us as effectively as a 
prison-wall. Batstone passed from my 
colonel’s command, vanished into another 
unit. We never saw him ; only every 
now and then a subaltern—sent back 
on some message in connection with the 
supply of shells—would bring us vague 
word of his existence. 

At the end of July we were shifted 
south to the Battle of the Somme. 

VIII 

Compared with this, Loos and the 
Salient had been rest-cures. Guns practic¬ 
ally in the open, barely protected against 
splinters, firing day and night for weeks 
on end ; front-line trenches hidden under 
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a perpetual barrage ; communication as 
fitful as it was important ; storms of 
shell on roads, battery positions, waggon 
lines, dressing-stations ; and always that 
one battered village, flat to the ground, 
speckled with white chalk-heaps, where 
a handful of men crouched to their 
machine-guns—holding up an army. 

Our division had better luck than most, 
but casualties were heavy enough, especi¬ 
ally among the junior officers. Fourteen 
went down in tire first ten days, and, of 
course, the divisional ammunition column 
had to fill some of the vacancies. They 
sent up Batstone, with two others, to 
join the brigade on our right, just a few 
days before Guillemont fell. He didn't 
volunteer for the duty ; he didn’t (as he 
might have done) protest against it, 
explain to his new colonel that he had 
been sent back for a rest. lie just went. 

I give the rest of the story, as it was 
told to me by his battery commander, 
weeks afterwards, when we had been 
relieved. 

“ Must say the D.A.C. did us damn 
well for reinforcements. They sent me 
up an officer who was as good a feller as 1 
ever met. By the way, 1 believe he used 
to be in your brigade—name of Batstone 
—a great big chap—Canadian, I should 
think by his accent. Never saw such a 
lad for the front line—couldn’t keep him 
away from it—used to go up almost every 
dav. Funny thing about it was that he 
should be killed in the battery after all. 
You remember the night they put those 
neiv gas-shells over us—rotten sort of 
things, seemed to come slower and slower, 
no burst to them,- they just sighed off like 
a used soda-syphon—well, Batstone got it 
into his head that some of the men had 
taken off their respirators. We were 
quite all right in the telephone dug-out, 
and I told him to lie doggo. The damn 
things kept coming over one after the 
other, faster, than one could count. 

‘ You’ll get strafed ! ’ I said. But lib 
wouldn’t leave it alone ; said he was 
worried about the left section—they we: e 
some way off and a shell had cut our wires 
to them. So'at last I let him go, just to 
take a dehko round. He’d hardly put his 
head outside the dug-out when they got 
him—a direct hit. Jolly nearly got 
strafed myself, pulling him in. Quite 
useless, of course. He was stone dead.’’ 

IX 

That is the story of my friend Batstone. 

I have tried to tell it simply, almost 
colloquially, without any verbiage. B.it 
if you think about it enough—as I have 
thought ; use your imagination in read¬ 
ing—as I have not used mine in writing ; 
if you try to picture to yourself his 
mental processes, the first screwing-up 
of resolution to join in another nation's 
scrap; the difficulties he must have 
experienced in getting his commission ; 
his determination to go out with a fighting 
unit ; the months when he made his 
weak nature play a strong part ; his 
struggle before he would admit himself 
beat ; the self-reproach he must have 
endured in the column; and the Way in 
which, at the end, he whipped up even' 
fibre of soul-force for one last big effort- 
then, in addition to realising a little of 
what war really means (for Batstone’s 
temperament was not the exception, 
rather the rule), I believe you will admit 
that I have proved the unpopular theory 
with which I began. 

And if, having read and thought of my 
friend Batstone, you do not see him as a 
particularly large size in heroes, flit- 
fault lies not in his life but in his 
biographer. 
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north of th© Holy City, and enemy patrols displayed very 
considerable activity, especially round the British positions along 
the road leading to Nablus. Turkish storm troops made 
determined assaults upon these, and inflicted some casualties. 


British wounded 
(Kirkath Jearin), 
Jerusalem, in the 
General Allenby’s 
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Energy and Initiative of Women in War Work 


Women of Nancy engaged in dealing with supplies 
for the French Army. (French official.) 


Lord Harewood inspecting women land workers of the West Riding of Yorkshire at 
Leeds on the occasion of their first annual “ rally.” 


Members of a Women’s Fire Brigade at a Middlesex factory. 
Eight go on duty at a time, the day being divided into three shifts. 


Inside ths Y.M.C.A. Information bureau in i raraigar 
where sailors and soldiers may inquire within about everything. 


Lady Denman, Director of the 
Women’s Institutes Branch of 
the Food Production Dept. 


In the operating theatre of the Scottish Women’s Hospitalon the 
western front, where it continues the splendid work it began in 
Serbia- (French official photograph.) 


Dame Katharine Furse, D.B.E.. 
Director of the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service. 
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Money & Medals for Men on Leave & Promotion 


Soldiers at Victoria Station receiving money allowed to accumulate against the time of their leave. Right : A man who gravely held 
out his “ tin hat ” for his money. Arrangements for paying the leave men on arrival in London have recently been greatly improved. 


On the arrival of a leave train the clerks at the pay office are kept busy. Right: A Scot takes care to check his notes. The new 
arrangements allow the leave man to draw the money to which he is entitled without any vexatious delay. 


Major-General Sir J. W. IVIcCay, K.C.M.G., accompanied by the Rt. Hon. Andrew Fisher, High Commissioner for Australia, inspecting 
Australian Cadets at Cambridge ; the march past. Right: General IVIcCay decorating ono of the Cadets with a war-won medal. 
The Cadets included thirty-six recipients of Distinguished Conduct (Yledals and Military Medals. 
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1HE DATS WORK B Y SEA, SH ORE, AND SKI 

THE DOINGS OF ‘THE TRADE’ 

Some Thrilling Adventures of British Submarines 

CHRONICLED BY JOHN S. MARGERISON 


S UBMARINES have been so often 
described of late that their general 
appearance and interior construc¬ 
tion must be quite familiar to the average 
school-child; but, with all this publicity 
about our x craft themselves, little or 
nothing has been told of the multifarious 
things we do or the thrills which some¬ 
times come to our crews. 

Have you ever heard of a watching 
patrol ? No ? W ell. that was the first 
kind of job we got after commissioning 
some three vears ago, and a deadly job it 
was, too, though not without its trace of 
excitement or danger. All we had to do 
was to lie just off the mouth of the Elbe 
and, with our periscope-tip just above 
the surface, glean every little item of pos¬ 
sible information, and then, when oppor¬ 
tunity offered, signal it bv wireless to 
those who could make use of it. We had 
a week of this, and for the first five days 
nothing happened. Then, on the evening 
of the sixth day, we sighted a huge fleet 
of Zeppelins bent upon a strafing raid on 
England ; so, chancing our luck, we rose 
to the surface and shouted the alarm. 
One of the gasbags must have intercepted 
the message, for she detached herself from 
the fleet and came cruising back to look 
for us. The light was bad, but she must 
have seen our periscope as we hastily 
dipped. She managed to find us with 
her searchlight. Also, at the same time, 
she called up her hunters, and they, 
knowing exactly where their quarry was 
lying, set about’making things hot for us. 

In a Tight Corner 

We were at supper when the first intima¬ 
tion of the rise in temperature came ; it 
took the form of a harsh, grating sound, 
that began at our nose and swept,towards 
the conning-tower. 

" Nets 1 ” yelled our skipper, making a 
leap for the control position ; and it is 
still questionable whether he first rang 
for “ full speed astern ” or whether our 
engineer executed the order before it was 
given. Suffice it—and we were rather 
— glad of the fact — that we jumped astern 
smartly, leaving those terrible nets waving 
fruitlessly in the waters ahead of us. 

Daylight found the waters above us 
alive with hunters, while half a dozen sea¬ 
planes came along and helped them in the 
- chase. We were hunted and harried 
from point to point. It was useless to lie 
doggo and kick up the mud with our 
screws, trving to hide beneath the opaque 
waters; it was useless to keep still and 
let them think we were strafed. But, 
somehow or other, they couldn’t quite 
find us, and one brainy German con¬ 
ceived the idea of exploding small mines 
in various places and at various depths 
in the hope that we’d be strafed that way. 
He only desisted when we emptied a keg 
ol lubricating oil into the air-lock and let 
it float to the surface, to make him think 
that we’d been strafed at last. Then the 
hunters and the seaplanes went home in 
triumph—while we carried on. 

There was another time, when we were 
on patrol in the Channel, when a too- 
eager tramp steamer, having found a 
4'7 in. gun to play with, started 


potting at us as soon as we showed our 
periscope. We dipped hurriedly, but rose 
on the other side and quite close to him ; 
whereupon our skipper treated that semi- 
blind fellow-mariner to as fine an estimate 
of his immediate parentage, his own per¬ 
sonal attributes, and his probable ulti¬ 
mate fate as ever one sailorman heard 
from the lips of another. 

Equal to the Emergency 

In the beginning of things we took mines 
very seriously indeed, and therefore it 
wasn’t to be wondered at that our hearts 
missed a beat when, one day, we found 
ourselves in the verv midst of a Boche 
mine-field. They swayed and grated and 
jarred all around us, and we didn't dare 
to move at all for fear we’d bump against 
a detonator and go to glory in a cloud of 
splinters. So we just shut off our motors 
and kept perfectly still, trusting to the 
current to drift us clear of danger, and 
indulging in unlimited hope that nothing 
would happen Until we did get clear. It 
didn't — and now our standing orders 
for procedure in a mine-field state that we 
are to shut off motors, remain perfectly 
still and silent, and hope like the very 
dickens. 

There was one of our sisters which, nosing- 
about in forbidden waters, got mixed up 
with as fine a selection of nets as ever 
Bocheland turned out. They were har¬ 
bour defences, most cunningly arranged, 
and as Soon as she started disturbing 
them they enveloped her from all sides. 
Luckily, her screw remained unfouled, 
and she backed astern, only to be brought 
up all standing by a net catching in the 
hinges of her torpedo-tube door. She 
decided to go to the bottom and think 
things over, but couldn’t quite manage 
it, because the nets wouldn’t be dragged 
under the surface ; so she remained still, 
much to the disappointment of the three 
Boche torpedo-boats waiting on the sur¬ 
face to talk rudely to her. 

Among other things, she possessed a 
Fluess diving-dress and an intrepid Irish 
able-seaman. The latter donned the 
former, and, making his way outside 
through the air-lock, floated through the 
green waters like a bloated mermaid and 
put in a strenuous -half hour hacking 
through that net so that the boat could 
get away. And get away she did—and 
the Irish A.B. presently found himsejf 
the proud possessor of a D.S.M., a week’s 
leave, and a five-pound note—a present 
from his skipper — to spend thereon. 

Duel to the Death 

In another case a C class boat managed 
to get inside the enemy's net barriers, but 
couldn’t get out again ; so she slammed 
off a torpedo and rushed blindly through 
the hole torn in the deadly barrier by its 
explosion. She came home with three 
of her cylinders missing fire, her storage 
batteries almost exhausted and giving 
off chlorine gas-fumes where the salt water 
had got at them through her strained 
hull-plating ; all that saved her from be¬ 
coming a total wreck was the indomitable 
will of her crew. 

There have been strange happenings 


in connection with the Submarine Service 
since August, 1914 —stranger things than 
even Jules Verne ever wrote about. There 
were two submarines -one British, the 
other German — who encountered each 
other one day in the depths, sensing each 
other's presence by means of their micro¬ 
phones. The British knew she had an 
enemy first, and, trusting wholly to sound, 
let rip one of her torpedoes ; it missed, as 
might only be anticipated, and the German 
submarine had the naivete to ask the 
name ^of the third Unterseeboot whore 
presence she had detected. She got no 
answer, which mystified her more than a 
bit, and presently to the ears of her crew 
came the most uncanny of sounds, as 
the British boat blundered alongside her 
and rubbed plates. The Britons wt re 
almost- as startled as the enemy, biit 
quickly realised the situation, and stayed 
there till Fritz cut off communication by 
suddenly canting his helm. Then she 
shot to the top in time to catch the-Boche 
rising to see what might be on his heels, 
and she greeted him with shells from her 
whalqback gun, and sent him bottom- 
wards in a hurry, never to rise'again. 

The Biggest Thrill 

But the biggest thrill of all was that 
experienced by the artificer of a sub¬ 
marine which liad to be abandoned on the 
sea-bed. She sank through her bows 
being rammed by a destroyer, and all sa ve 
the artificer—who was working in a com¬ 
partment below the deck — managed to 
•leave her by means of the conning-tower 
and their safety-helmets. When he found 
himself alone, the poor man went almost 
mad. Then he began to scheme a way 
out of the mess, and finally decided to 
compress the air in the boat sufficiently 
to raise the torpedo-hatch and so let him 
shoot to the surface. But all the com¬ 
pressed air in the reservoirs had been ex¬ 
pended ; there remained only that in the 
normal atmosphere of the vessel. Then 
he made a desperate decision. He 
opened the seacocks and let the water into 
the boat, and, of course, as it rose, it com¬ 
pressed the air above. At last he tried 
the hatch, but could only lift it just suffi¬ 
ciently to let the air escape, and all his 
work went for nothing. He was desperate ; 
so- bracing his feet against a near-by pro¬ 
jection on the boat's'side, he thrust up¬ 
wards with all his fear-increased strength, 
and the hatch giving way, floated upwards 
to the sun and air and life once more. 

There was another boat in similar case, 
but in the open sea, which, before shooting 
her men out of her conning-tower to the 
. surface, fired all her torpedoes with their 
supply-valves shut, so that they acted as so 
many lifebuoys to which the crew could 
cling till a passing patrol vessel happened 
that way and picked them up. And, 
strange to say — but it is typical of “ The 
Trade ” — all ’ those men are still serving 
in the Submarine Service. 

Of course nobody in the submarines 
will talk about them unless you catch him 
in an expansive mood. If you mention 
thrills or risks or danger to them, they’ll 
laugh and say that such things don't 
exist. 






Crow of the U boat that sank the French cruiser Chateaurenault in the 
Ionian Sea on December 14th, 1917, aboard the avenging French ship. 
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Pirates and Police in Mediterranean Waters 


French and Italian Official Photographs 


The pirate captain. Destroyer., escorting the Chdteaurenauit sank the 
submarine, but-rescued 22 of the crew from th* 1 death they deserved. 


Cruising drifters patrolled by torpedo boats of the Italian Navy. Inset : One of Italy’s great battleships which, since Italy's inter¬ 
vention in the war, have assumed a large share of the responsibility of policing the IVIediterranean, withjthejresult that Austria’s Navy 
has been bottled up in Adriatic harbours, and the transport of troops and supplies for the Allies has proceeded unchocked. 
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Early Arrivals from America in Action Abroad 


Official Photographs 


An American soldier in France “ digging in work on the expeditious performance of which life would depend in action. Right : Some 
of the powerful American locomotives that have been sent from the United States to France for the use of the Expeditionary Army. 


An American field 
entirely self-suppo 


kitchen immediately behind the front-line trench on the western front. The American Expeditionary Army is 
rting, all the supplies for it being imported from the States. Right : An American soldier in the firing-line. 


A group of cheerful Americans putting a “ rod in pickle ” for the Germans, who affect to regard their arrival upon the scene of action 
as of no importance. Right : Men of the Hospital Corps giving first treatment to a wounded American behind the first-line trenches. 
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Vignettes of Varied Interest From Four Fronts 

French and Belgian Official Photographs 


The postwoman arriving at a hospital centre on the western front where women are employed in the Army Postal Service. Right: An 
old housewife returning from a shopping expedition to Pont-a-Mousson, France, has to satisfy the sentry that her papers are in order. 


Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians, has founded a school a few miles from the front in Belgian Flanders, which she has named “The 
Charles Theodor and Marie Jose.” Six hundred Belgian children are being cared for here. Some of the children outside the school. 


Naval gun used by the French beyond Monastir. Crudely camou¬ 
flaged, the gun has bombarded Bulgarian positions constantly. 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 


THE EMPIRE’S 

C APTAIN ROBERT ALAN DOBB, R.F.A.. was the youngest son of 
Mr. Harry Dobb. of Essex Court, Temple. On the outbreak of war he 
was posted to a battery of the R.H.A., and went out. with the 3rd Cavalry 
Division in October, 1914, serving with it during its retirement and at the First 
Battle of Yprcs. Invalided home before Christmas, he rejoined early in 1915, 
was appointed A. D.C. to a brigadier of one of the new divisions, and went to 
France in July, becoming adjutant to a brigade of artillery and seeing much 
lighting at Yprcs, St. Eloi, Armentieres, and the Bluff. He was sent home 
wounded from the Somme, and on recovery was posted to a newly-formed 
brigade of artillery, with which he went to Mesopotamia, where he died last 
December. 

Captain Thomas Vicars Hunter, Rifle Brigade, attached R.F.C., was younger 
son of Mr. H. C. V. Hunter, of Abermarlais Park. Llangadock, Carmarthenshire, 
and Kilbourne Hall. Derby. Educated at Eton and Sandhurst, he received 
his commission in December. 1914. In January. 1915, lie had an accident 
which resulted in the loss of a leg. He worked for some time in the War Office, 
and then, being passed fit for home service, rejoined his regiment in November, 


1919. Early in 1917 he joined the R.F.C., and went to the front in June as a 
pilot] being promoted flight-commander in September. He was killed on 
Derember 5th, and posthumously gazetted captain in the Rifle Brigade five 

days later. __ 

Commander Charles Skcflington Vest. D.S.O.. R.N.V.R., R.N.D., was born 
in 1886, son of tire late Rev. H. M. West, of Wokingham. After leaving the 
Britannia lie served in the Channel and China Sauadrons until 1905, when he 
was invalided out of the Sort ice. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1908, and took honours in history. Volunteering for service on the outbreak 
of war, he was gazetted lieutenant R.N.Y.R., and went with the Hawke 
Battalion. Royal Naval Division, to Antwerp, whence he managed to escape 
disguised, without having given his parole, when most of the battalion were 
interned. He went to Gallipoli as second in command of the Collingwood 
Battalion, was wounded, and was one of the last to leave in the evacuation of 
Cape Helles. In May, 1916, ho went to France as second in command of 
another battalion, of which lie later was appointed commander. He was three 
times mentioned in despatches, and was awarded the D.S.O. in April, 191 <. 



Capt. R. A. DOBB. 
R.F.A. 



Capt. T. V. HUNTER. 
Rifle Brigade, attd. R.F.C. 



Capt. W. E. VILLIERS, 
K.R.R.C. 



Capt. J. W. EWBANK, M.C., 
Border Regt. 


Capt. F. WARD, 
London Regt. 



Lieut. R. L. PYMAN, 
Middlesex Regt. 



Sub.-Lieut. D. F. CHRISTIE, 
R.N. 


Comdr. C. S. WEST, D.S.O., 
R.N.V.R., R.N.D. 


Sec.-Lieut, H. V. HOBBS, 
Manchester Regt. 



Sec.-Lieut. WALLINGTON. 
Devons, attd. K. L'pool Regt. 



Sec.-Lieut. C. F KING. 
Devons, attd. K. L'pool Regt. 


Sec.-Lieut. W.W. FREEMAN, 
Durham Light Infantry. 



Sec.-Lieut. H. W. PINK, 
R.E. 



Sec.-Lt. G. L. F. FORSHAW, 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 



Sec.-Lt. F. T. GARDINER, Sec.-Lieut. J. P WATERS, 
Highland Light Infantry. R.F.C. 

Portraits by Lafayette, Walter Barnett, Sicaine, 



Sec.-Lieut. W. BARR. 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 

and Bassano. 



Lieut. R. B. G. OTTLEY, 
R.F.C. 



Sec.-Lieut. V. JEEVES. M.M., 
Devons, attd. K. L'pool Regt. 



Sec.-Lieut. F. FARRAR, 
Lincolnshire Regt. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 


s 


i DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WORLD WAR 

By General von Freytag-Loringhoven 


T HERE is but one possible peace that 
will serve. And it must be a dis¬ 
honourable peace for Germany. 
The Prussians are a leper race, a dis¬ 
honourable people. Rooted in dishonour, 
they have enmeshed all the Germanic 
tribes within their net of perfidy. A liar 
people, captained by a blasphemous liar! 
Their greatest military writer does not 
model himself upon his infamous Emperor, 
for Lieutenant-General Von Freytag- 
Loringhoven is as cold-blooded as a shark. 
But, when the occasion serves, he also is 
a liar — and a cold-blooded one—as I shall, 
illustrate in a moment. 

“ Deductions from the World Wav ” 
is the title of his latest book, just issued 
by Messrs. Constable & Co. in an English 
translation. Freytag may fairly be de¬ 
scribed as the foremost military critic of the 
time, since he is accepted as the intellectual 
expression of Prussian militarism. 

He has lived to no end but the advance¬ 
ment of militarism, and his " Deductions ” 
represents an effort to fan - into fiercer 
flame, while the conflict still endures, 
the fire lie has so long tended, lest in the 
horrors it has caused even its slaves might 
be tempted to let it burn down. This 
book was meant for Germans only, but it 
has high value for the peoples who are 
now battling to save civilisation. Its 
study ought to be made compulsory to 
every pacifist and conscientious objector. 

Devilish Lies 

I purpose offering a few extracts which 
strike me as among the more noteworthy, 
but any adequate review of the work— 
it runs to no more than 176 octavo pages 
of big type—would require a book of 
equal dimension, so furiously does it 
" give us to think ” ! Unlike the wind¬ 
bag professors of the Treitschke school, 
Freytag does not mouth futilities about 
the Germans as the chosen of the Lord, 
the regenerators of the earth. Yet, .as a 
liar, he is more detestable, he is so appar¬ 
ently passionless. Consider this, on the 
French soldier : 

In the treatment of our prisoners his con¬ 
duct has been worthy of an Apache. The 
French, both white and black, ami their 
women no less, have not scrupled to jeer at 
and ill-treat our prisoners in the most flagrant 
manner, and the Government of the Republic 
has in general furnished an example of un¬ 
worthy treatment of prisoners. The natur¬ 
ally amiable and, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, good-natured Frenchman easily 
degenerates, as a result of his excitable tem¬ 
perament, into the very opposite. The 
history of' the wars of religion and of the 
Revolution affords evidence of the fact. The 
human beast is always roused in him with sur¬ 
prising suddenness. 

And pass on to the following triumph of 
the liar’s art (the italics are mine) : 

Though the Englishman is less excitable 
by temperament, he is all the more obstinate 
in clinging to a notion which has once taken 
root in his mind. This stirring-up of hatred 
has, in his case, too, engendered distressing 
excesses as regards the treatment of German 
prisoners. In certain cases, even if not as a 
general rule, the English have shown themselves 
not behind the French in brutality. 

My complaint against Freytag is that 
he knows these statements to be devilish 


(Critique by the Editor) 

lies ; he is too well-informed to believe 
them. Think of the torturers and de¬ 
spoilers of Belgian women and children, 
the mutilators of French civil prisoners, 
the murderers of the thousand innocents 
of the Lusitania writing these things ! 
The only excuse is that they are for 

home consumption,” and the shark is 
a loathsome thing that will mutilate its 
own kind rf the temptation is given — nay, 
as readers of "Moby Dick” will recall, 
it will devour its own entrails in its 
rapacity ! And this kultured shark de¬ 
duces from the " deeds of horror and the 
senseless rage of destruction ” which this 
war has witnessed that “ the notion that 
humanity us a whole had advanced 
spiritually was proved to be an error.” 

Zeppelin's “Moral” Value 

There must have been laughter of dim- 
concealed gods in the background when 
Freytag the humourless penned that sen¬ 
tence, and this : “ In the case of the 
Central Powers, that lofty, moral strength, 
arising from the sense of righteous self- 
defence in a war which had been thrust 
upon them, showed its superiority to the 
zeal which a commercial and predatory 
war could kindle in our enemies.” 

A sane, honest Englishman must really 
doubt his own sanity when he reads .such 
perversion of the truth—of truth that is 
patent to the vast majority of God’s 
creatures who do not belong to the leper 
race. Let us remember, however, that 
it is merely to deceive his native audience 
of all-too-willing dupes that this cool¬ 
brained militarist pens such stuff. 

We now turn to Freytag's comments 
• on “ The Influence of Technical Science,” 
where we read : 

The hitherto untried weapon of war* fur¬ 
nished by aircraft brought about a number 
of new phenomena. The dirigible airship, 
valuable as it has proved for reconnoitring 
at sea, has given way before the aeroplane in 
land warfare. The brilliant invention of 
Count Zeppelin provided a weapon which, 
especially at the beginning of the war, was of 
great moral importance, and was also of indisr 
putable value, because, with the Zeppelin, 
we got over to England; but in this sphere 
also the large -fighting aeroplane has taken its 
place. The importance of aeroplanes has 
considerably increased, since it lias become 
possible for them to keep at heights of far 
more than 3,000 metres, thereby reducing 
the danger from gun fire directed against them 
from the ground. 

Expert—and Shark 

To the foregoing I must conjoin the 
following, with which I have no quarrel : 

In the course of these aerial raids some 
unfortified places without military signifi¬ 
cance have had to suffer. The bombardment 
of these places is in itself objectionable, but 
the limits of what is permissible are in this 
matter in many ways elastic. A hew weapon 
opens up its own paths, as is shown, for 
oxample, by the submarine war. In any 
case, in this contest of nations, with its 
economic background, the war is turned more 
and more against the enemy countries, and 
the principle hitherto accepted that w-ar is 
made only against the armed power of the 


enemy is, in this case as in other spheres, 
relegated to the background. 

This cannot be gainsaid. Freytag here 
states an unpalatable truth which no 
amount of querulous questionings, such 
as Mr. Hall Caine’s “ Is war organised 
murder ? ” can minimise. I doubt, if Mr. 
H. G. Wells was right when he said the 
present was " a war to end war.” It 
looks more like " a w ar to begin real 
war ” ; and for thg student of war on the 
vast new scale Freytag has much that is 
illuminating to offer. On fortifications 
and entrenchments he writes with the 
precision of an expert, and ever with the 
humanity of a shark.- 

He is constantly quoting Clausewitz. 
the greatest of all theorists on w-ar, and 
every attack must lead to defence ” is 
a pregnant passage ; w hile his own reflec¬ 
tion, ” victories used up armies slowly 
but just as surely as defeats;” is not less 
true, and may be applied t-o the first 
German onrush, to the invasion of Italy, 
to the Grand Duke’s successes, to the 
British Battles of the Somme, Arras, and 
Passchendaele with equal cogency; and 
also, I shall venture to hope, to the coming 
"great push ” of the Hun. Yet there has 
always been for the Hun, so far, a certain 
consolation in these words of Clausewitz: 
“ A defence which is organised on con¬ 
quered territory has a much more irri¬ 
tating character than one upon our own 
soil ; the offensive principle is grafted on 
it in a certain measure.” Thus-the Hun 
has been on the defence in the West ever 
since the Marne, except before Verdun, 
and we know the " irritating character ” 
of it. For him the old adage that " the 
spade digs the grave of the offensive " 
has not proved correct. 

11 Spirit of Militarism ” 

Freytag’s comment on Lord Kitchener’s 
achievement in creating our new armies 
is one of admiration, but he quotes these 
words of Xapoleon to dump our hopes : 

“ It is possible to capture a strong position 
by means of a young army, but. not to 
conduct a campaign to a victorious con¬ 
clusion.” To which one might retort that 
this may be one of the many preconceived 
notions of the old military genius which 
this strange new war has’ upset. 

What it has not upset, so far, is ” the 
spirit of German militarism, wtyclt,” says 
Freytag, “has enabled us to. stand the 
test of the World War, and which we 
must preserve in the future, because with 
it our world-position stands or falls.” 

And let us note well the words with 
which he concludes his “ Deductions ” : 
“In th.c future, as in the past, the German 
people will,have to. seek firm .cohesion in 
its glorious Army and in its belaurelled 
young Fleet.” 

If anyone tells you that German mili¬ 
tarism is showing signs of exhaustion, 
you will do that person a service by asking 
him to read this frank study of the World 
War by Germany’s foremost military 
writer, who, liar though he be when it 
suits him to lie, does not hesitate io tell 
the military truths in which he has been 
trained, and which he is bent on teaching 
Germany of to-day for its wars of the 
future. j. A . H . 
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Allies and the enemy will he illustrated 
in detail, and there will be brief but 
accurate descriptions of the distinguishing 
characteristics of these scouts and cruisers 
of the upper atmosphere, among which; 
it is confidently anticipated, extraordinary 
developments in strange new conditions 
of warfare will have to be chronicled 
before the present year has run its 
momentous course. . 


I 


GATHER from, my reading in one 
of the daily papers recently that 
the “ Times ” is to be heartily congratu¬ 
lated on the recent resignation of its 

milit ary correspondent . Colonel Repingt on. 

This gentleman, who chose to cut himself 
adrift from the great newspaper with 
which he had become identified for 
reasons which have been curiously mis¬ 
construed in certain organs of the 
l’rcss, scents to have assumed the role 
of candid friend to the British nation, 


'HE, new heading 
A Q f this page 
docs not indicate 
any change in its contents, as I find 
these rambling remarks of mine, • so 
long the concluding feature of each 
wceklv number, arc not without favour 
among my readers. In this corner of the 
paper editor and reader can get into 
friendly correspondence. The new heading, 
which’is at once arresting’and-pleasing, 
is symbolic of the very important part 
played in our lives by the Red Box at the 
corner of the street. Even in these war 
times, despite much curtailment, the 
inestimable service of the Red Box is being 
maintained with remarkable efficiency, 
if we allow for the great reduction in the 
man-power at the disposal of the postal 
authorities. 

The “Red Box” as a Symbol 

T IIF. Red Box is, for all of us, associated 
with the most memorable things in 
our lives, and it calls for little imagination 
to conjure up its endless possibilities of 
romance—of tragedy and good fortune. 

I'or my immediate' purpose it offers what 
I venture to regard as a .very attractive 
title for a page of jottings which fre¬ 
quently owes its origin to the correspon¬ 
dence that arrives on my editorial table 
from readers throughout the Empire ; and, 
moreover, it has a decorative value which 
will be particularly appreciated by those 
who wish to bind the entire.copy of each 
number of The War Illustrated in then- 
volumes. It will be found that the last 
page of one number and the first page of 
the next have now a “ balanced effect 
when brought together in sequence. 

T HIS reminds nie. that various readers 
have suggested tlio desirability of 
numbering'the pages of each part con¬ 
secutively, regarding the first page of the 
wrapper as page i. It will be noticed 
that I have riot decided to fall in with 
this suggestion, and .the new volume, 
which begins with' this issue, will be 
carried through on precisely the same 
lines as those that have preceded it, the 
outer four pages being numbered in Roman 
numerals, distinctly from the inner pages, 
so that those who do not wish to preserve 
them in their bound volumes need not do 
so. But I have decided to meet the wishes 
of tfiose.who do bind these pages with the 
rest, by providing at the end of each and tbe 0 p; n j 0ns ] u . has expressed to the 
volume a special index to them, as thc\ „ y York Times ” are as individual as 


•x•will, in the future even more than in the 
pf,st, contain a'good deal of interesting 
matter ; although, for the most part their 
contents-yriU be of more temporary import 
than those' of the interior pages. At any 
rate, I feel that Volume 8 promises to be 
quite the most attractive of all. 

Our Picture Gallery of Aeroplanes 

A X OTHER new feature which I expect 
_ to introduce into The War Illus¬ 
trated presently is a series of original 
drawings of aeroplane types. Mr. Geoffrey 
Watson, who is one of the most successful 
of the artists who specialise/ in aero¬ 
nautical subjects, is at work preparing 
this new series. The most interesting 
types of aeroplane in use to-day by the 
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only loo notorious—and Colonel Reping- 
ton- must know it—that the British 
casualties last year were at least equivalent 
to those of the French. But what is 
grotesque in this column of national 
depreciation, which Colonel Repingtori has 
seen fit to circulate, for Heaven knows 
what purpose in America, is his statement 
that one of the two most Striking things; 
to be noticed inv England as compared 
with France, is " the comparatively small 
number of women whom you see in 
mourning.’’ I have previously had some 
regard for the colonel’s opinions, but the 
childishness of this observation fills me 
witli wonder. 

Crape as Index of National Sacrifice! 

Evidently, the gallant colonel is not 
aware that mourning has ever been in 
France and in all Latin countries a custom 
observed to excess in comparison with 
mourning in England. Ten or fifteen 
years before the war you would have 
seen forty people in mourning in France 
for every one to be seen in England, 
even the female cousins remotely removed 
of the deceased trailing clouds of crape 
in public. I sincerely hope that riiany 
of his military opinions which I have from 
time to time accepted, may have, some 
better foundation than his belief in the 
smallness of-Britain’s sacrifice as judged 
by the difference in the public evidences 
of mourning in France and England. 

r HERE has been much talk of the 
army behind the Army—in recog¬ 
nition of the obvious fact that an army 
in the field must bo kept constantly sup- 
lied with the mass of manifqkl materials 
called for by modern warfare. I have 
just been.'reading Mr, Bart Kennedy’s 
“ Soldiers of Labour ” (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, is. net), apd find that in it he gives 
graphic impressionist' descriptions, of the 
work of many of those who, by “ putting 
their back into it,” in workshop, factory, 
and field, are. doing their best to enable 
the fighting man'to do his best. The 
striking letterpress is accompanied by a 
number of appropriate illustrations by 
Mr. Joseph Simpson. 

Now is the Time! 

T HE habit of binding their half-yearly 
volumes must now have become so 
thoroughly established with a large body 
of my readers that . it hardly . seems 
worth while reminding them to do so, 

. and in view of the difficulty of obtaining 
material for these bindings . except at 
extraordinary cost, the publishers have 
no particular wish to push their sale. The 
eases for Volume yean be obtained atriny.. 
bookseller’s or newsagent’s; the dealer 
who serves' you” with your weekly . copy 
- , can supply the bindings, and lie will also, 

ilic that ‘I Britain .lias not pulled her. { orwar d your gathered parts to be sewn 
ight ’.’ along with the other Allies of the julo ‘ b0ok f orm . The .price of’ the. cases' 
ft. and'that the total British casualties is 2S and the cos t 0 f binding up the parts 

varies slightly according, to the .local, 
facilities, but it is not heavy, and when, 
the total expense of securing, the com¬ 
pletely bound volume is reckoned,'T he' 
War Illustrated volume will be found 


l£nca Comtncrio, Milan. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau, the brilliant soldier- 
author, whose fine story, “ My Friend 
Batstone.” appears in this number of “The 
War Illustrated.’* 


_______ __ as 

they, are unpleasant. I have personally' cxtraoYdiriary cost 
no particular love for. censors, but when - ' ' 

a military writer—whose reputation, by 
the way, was chiefly the result of his 
assqciation with the world’s leading news¬ 
paper—chooses. to inform the American 
public that ‘1 Britain .lias not pulled her 
weight.’.’ along with the other Allies of the 
west, andjthat the total British casualties 
in killed, wounded, and missing since the 
beginning' of the war “ arc .but little, 
higher than the number of French dead,” 

I have a feeling.that there is occasionally 
work for a censor to do. 

' These statements arc. obtusely wrong 
and grossly unfair .to the 'magnificent 
effort’’ which Great Britain hasfput forth 
and the sacrifice she has made. It is 


J. a. X. 


to be quite the cheapest book proposition (J 
of the day. 
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Some Ribbons Worn by War Heroes 


Distinguished Service Order 


Victoria Cross (Army) 


Victoria Cross (Navy) 


Military Cross 


Military Medal 


Distinguished Service Cross 
and Conspicuous Gallantry 
Medal 


Distinguished Service 
Medal 


Medal for Distinguished 
Conduct in the Field 


Order of St. Michael and 
St. George 


The 1914 (Mons) Star 


Order of the Bath 


Indian Distinguished 
Service Medal 


Order of St.John of Jeru 
salem in England 


Order of the Indian 
Empire 


Indian Order of Merit 


Imperial Service Order 
and Medal 


Long Service and Good 
Conduct (Navy) 


Naval General Service, 
1915 


India General Service, 
1908 


Meritorious Service 
(Royal Marines) 


Best Shot in the British 
Army 


Long Service and Good 
Conduct (Army) 


Naval Good Shooting 
Medal 


Albert Medal, Second Class 
(Sea) 


Albert Medal, First Class 
(Land) 


Albert Medal, First Class 
(Sea) 


Albert Medal, Second Class 
(Land) 


Order of the Nile (Egypt) 


Legion of Honour (France) Medaille Militaire (France) 


Croix de Guerre (France) 


Order of St. George 
(Russia) 


Order of the Rising Sun 
(Japan) 


Order of the Sacred Treasure 
(Japan) 


Order of Leopold 
(Belgium) 
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* TUNING-UP’ ON THE WESTERN FRONT ritish Howitzer Camouflaged with Network 

. Bows of Green Ribbon Suggesting a Leafy Bower 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


IN THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM 


rt LEADING article of exceptional 
-'*• dignity and beauty in the " Times” 
of February 6th described the com¬ 
parative military quiescence upon 
the western front during the past few 
weeks as " silence before battle.” The 
whole world is standing at gaze, the writer 
said, waiting the breaking of the storm. 
Germany, to whom the offensive now- 
passes, is preparing to make a supreme 
effort to secure a definite decision before 
the American Army gathering in Europe 
attains a numerical preponderance that 
must determine the issue adversely to 
the Central Powers. At what precise 
point the attack will begin no One can say. 
The uncertainty adds soihcthing to the 
solemnity of the iftnnent in the world’s 
history, but need add nothing to the 
natural anxiety with which . the non- 
combatant population of the Allied 
Pow-ers awaits the disclosure. For, 
wherever the attack may be made, the 
defence is ready. AU along that line 
from the sea to Switzerland the host 
assembled to defend civilisation from the 
aggression qJE reactionary might is fully 
armed, alert, and confident. Lhe coming 
supreme effort by Germany may prove 
to be her final effort, and this impending 
conflict “ the last great battle in the 
west.” 

THE battle wall inevitably be so tremcn- 

* dous, and the carnage so ghastly, 
that it almost savours of imperti¬ 
nence for a man to talk about it at all 
when he is taking no personal part in the 
fighting himself and is not responsibly 
concerned in the conduct of affairs at 
home. He also serves, however, who 
only stands and waits. Sometimes that 
is the hardest part of the business. More¬ 
over, there are some things that I think 
may be said usefully. 

THE first thing is that there is no justi- 

* fication for nervousness among us 
civilians at home in the sense of fear 
of the result. In anticipation it affects 
us more than any that have preceded 
it because it is the first that we have 
definitely expected to begin within a 
limited number of weeks, or days. We 
have known very little about the others 
before they were actually joined. There 
is a good deal of difference between know¬ 
ing that one will have to be operated upon 
some day and knou-ing that one is going 
to be operated upon to-morrow. Then, 
too, we know that the number of men and 
guns engaged will be larger than in any 
previous battle, and that, consequently, 
the casualties are likely to be actually, 
though not, perhaps, relatively, heavier ; 
for many of us that increases personal 
anxiety on behalf of some brave man. 

ETURTHER, we have grounds for be- 
*■ lieving that the German High Com¬ 
mand intend this coming campaign to be 
the decisive one, and therefore will use 
every resource, legitimate and illegitimate, 
that their man-power and organisation 
and conscienceless ingenuity can place at 
their disposal. They certainly will em¬ 
ploy any means their native devilry 
suggests, but if that foreknowledge does 
not disturb the equanimity of the soldier 
in the trenches who will have to meet it, 
it ought not to disturb the confidence 


that should be placed in the soldier by the 
sugar-broker travelling from Brompton 
to the City. 

THE next thing that may be said use- 

* fully is that now, more than at any 
previous period in the war, does it 
behove us civilians at home to give the 
Government as little trouble as possible. 
1 am making no innuendo here against 
“ Labour.” All the workers—in ship¬ 
building yards, munition works, aeroplane 
factories, everywhere—are playing up 
splendidly. I do, however, refer directly 
to those so-called ” Labour leaders ” who 
talk about strikes on any ground what¬ 
soever. A strike should be unthinkable 
just now. But, chiefly, I have in mind 
people like myself, employed in other 
kinds of work that help the country in 
the war only by earning dividends which 
help to swell the war-chest and represent 
the " silver bullets.” We, who are neither 
fighting nor making things with which 
other men fight, nor yet directing affairs 
at home, have no excuse that 1 can sec 
for criticising the General Staff or the 
Government. We can help best—and 
very practically'—by merely being “ very 
good and quiet.” 

THAT does not seem a very dignified 

* role for grown-up people, perhaps, 
but there’s merit attaching to it, for some 
of us have a good deal to put up with. 
There is this food question—a difficult 
one for all of us, and a serious one for 
some of us. It is really interesting to 
discover its ramifications. Plaintive 
appeal for some linen to, be sent.. home 
that had been with a laundry for three 
weeks brought apologetic explanation 
from the manageress that it was not 
ready ; the laundry-women were quite 
unable to keep their regular hours of work 
because it took them so long to do their 
necessary shopping. Thus delay in the 
issue of food tickets deprives decent men 
of clean shirts. Talk about the web of 
creation ! But the application of this 
particular observation is that the decent 
men must ask their wives to wash their 
shirts at home, and must refrain, from 
bothering Lord Rhondda with yet more 
correspondence. 


TIIE note of simplicity characteristic of the 
T epigrams preserved in the Creek Anthology 
distinguishes the four epitaphs by Mr. J. M. 
Edmonds, here reproduced from the “ Times." 
The last distich is singularly felicitous in the 
modesty of its appeal and the large significance 
with which it is charged. It deserves to be 
perpet uated in the manner suggested by Its author 

For a General Grave on Vimy Ridge, 

You come from England ; is she England still? 
Yes, '.hunks to you that died upon this hill. 

On Some who died early in the Day of Battle. 

Went the day well ? We died and never 
knew ; 

But well or ill, England, we died for you. 

On those who died at the Battle of Jutland. 

Proud we went down, and there content we lie 
’Neath English sea if not ’neath English sky. 

For a Village War Memorial. 

Ye that live on ’mid English pastures green, 
Remember us, and think what might have been. 


{X connection with this food question 
1 there are two more things that may be 
said usefully, and with the utmost serious¬ 
ness of intention. The first is that in¬ 
valuable help will be given to the Ministry 
of Food, and invaluable relief to thousands 
of poor working people, by those persons 
who. having rendered themselves liable to 
the provisions of the Hoarding Order — 
" by inadvertence,” as Lord Rhondda 
generously suggests, or by cowardice and 
malice prepense—took advantage of the 
opportunity offered them, and during 
tfie week between February nth and 
18 th reported their stocks to the Food 
Control Committees with a view to their 
surrender for the benefit of the public. 

THE Minister of Food has shown both 
* political wisdom and knowledge of 
human nature in granting this week of 
grace in which conscience was given a 
final chance to work. It has very likely 
resulted in the saving of many tons of food 
from destruction by hoarders afraid of 
public exposure, accompanied by for¬ 
feiture of the goods and heavy fines, and 
it has enabled a good many people who 
were thoughtless rather than bad to 
recover some of their self-respect. To 
ascertained hoarders specifically excepted 
from the indemnity, and to other hoarders 
who did not avail themselves of this oppor¬ 
tunity and are detected subsequently, 
let us hope no mercy will be shown, for 
their offence is mean and un-English 
and its harmful effect very far-reachiftg. 

A ND then there are the dealers in food, 
who might consider whether they 
might not let their conscience affect their 
conduct before it is too late to save their 
face. I use what seems to me temperfite 
language when I say that, of all classes in 
the English commonwealth, the retailers 
of food have "shown up ” worst in this 
war. They have taken advantage of 
conditions arising out of the war to over¬ 
charge to the point of robbery, to harass 
and to injure the health of the wives and 
children of the men to whose courage anti 
endurance alone it is due that they still 
occupy . a free country and have any 
business left to pursue. At this very 
moment they arc demanding prices for 
necessaries of life which are not warranted 
.by the actual shortage of supplies, but are 
due solely to their avarice and greed for 
money ; and, further, when part of their 
imposition has been thwarted by orders 
from the Ministry of Food, they, have 
displayed an ingenuity in finding loop¬ 
holes of escape and fresh mean devices 
for making unfair profits which can only 
be described as German in their subtlcty 
and low cunning. They have made money, 
indeed ; but it is tainted gold. 

THIS is straight talking. But is it not. 
- * true ? Why say it now, and in con¬ 
nection with this coming great battle in 
the west ? Because over there the quality 
of our manhood is about to be tried in a 
seven times heated furnace. We have 
no right to count on their exhibition of 
superlative virtue while we fall short of 
excellence ourselves. Now, in this wait¬ 
ing moment, can we not vow that we, too, 
henceforth will play the man ? 

C. M. 
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RESOLUTE AND READY: FROM THE SEA TO SWITZERLANDAlI along the western front the allied armies are awaiting the 
German offensive. A curious hush reigns over the trenches where, with rifles at hand upon the fire-step and machine-guns pointed 
through the erpbrasures, every man is ready for the word that what may prove to be “the last great battle in the west” has begun. 
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WHERE WILL THE LAST 


The War lllush-aled, 83 rd February, 3918. 


L AST week T spoke of the expectation 
of a great German attack in the 
west, and closed by discussing the 
alternative theories about the points at 
which the enemy's blow may be delivered. 
This week I propose to develop the latter 
theme more fully, and to consider further 
the question of likely spots for a great 
German offensive. 

I see no reason whatever to withhold 
support from the widespread belief that 
the Germans mean to strike. Doubts have 
been expressed in many quarters, but I 
think our foes will attack because they 
dare not remain inactive all this year. 
That million of Americans will upset the 
balance in the west, and the Germans 
cannot wait. 

There is no reason, that T can see, why 
the enemy should turn either to Salonika 
or to the interior of Russia. If they 
thrust at Salonika to-morrow they would 
be no nearer a decision. A move on 
Pctrograd could uot be undertaken in 
force for many weeks to come, and the 
same is true of all the Ukraine country 
towards Kicff and Kharkoff. These 
districts are impassahle for large armies, 
peace has been made with the Ukraine, 
and the bulk of the German troops have 
gone westward. 

" But,” say the objectors. “ don't you 
think food is a primary necessity for 
Germany just now ? Is it not possible 
that the enemy may push into Russia, in 
search of food ? ” 

My reply is that the primary necessity 
for Germany, as for ourselves, is victory. 
Moreover, the food- which remains in Russia 
cannot be collected. . 

“One Last Great Throw” 

Why do you suppose the Bolshevists 
of Petrograd have actually threatened 
to stir up strife in China unless she 
sends them food, of which she has 
little to spare ? 

Because the cities of Northern Russia 
have reached the border-line of famine. 
In the south the great granaries of 
Odessa and the other grain fieri ties are 
almost empty. All the food is hidden 
away in thousands of villages over an 
enormous area. The peasant will not part 
with it now that money has lost its 
value, the means of transportation have 
broken down, and enemy armies would 
eat the grain as fast as they collected it. 

No. Germany will not feed her home 
population at this critical juncture by 
extending her invasion of Russia. She 
must seek a military decision in the west 
because the submarine Will not give her 
victory. I think she is about to make 
one last great throw of the dice of war. 

Where, then, will her last blow fall T 
Very few of the experts with whom I have 
talked favour the idea of an early on¬ 
slaught upon Italy. They say that on 
the northern half of the Italian front no 
great enterprise will be possible until May. 
it is true that an offensive from the mouth 
of the River Piave to the foot-liills of the 
Venetian Alps would be practicable 
earlier, but the consensus of trustworthy 
opinion appears to be that any attack on 
t he Italian front will not be confined to 
the Piave sector. It will include fresh 
attempts on the Asiago plateau, and may 
develop into a plan to penetrate the 
Lombardy Plain, and to reach Milan by 
an attack west of Lago di Garda. With 
some misgiving, and after trying to collect 


By Lovat Fraser 

the best available views, I am inclined to 
think wc shall hear little-Of the Italian 
front during the next two months. 

We must turn, then, to France, and at 
once wc find that many stories have 
gained currency regarding intense German 
activity in Alsace. Some of these reports 
come from Switzerland, and they cannot 
be regarded as very trustworthy. Very 
possibly they are inspired, and in any case 
they must be looked upon with suspicion. 
A push in the direction of Belfort, for 
example, is almost inconceivable. 

Sf. Mikie! ant Verdun 

Farther north the front passes asiride 
the Vosges Mountains, and here a 
really serious enterprise seems improbable 
until we reach the gap in the old line of 
defences, the centre of which is Lunoville. 
One is bound to record the persistency of 
' anticipations regarding various portions 
of the Alsace region, but on the surface 
one would be more . disposed, to pay 
attention to Lorraine. Many look for 
another blow at Nancy. 

The next conspicuous point which 
attracts comment is the pronounced and 
advantageous salient which the Germans 
have held ever since the last week of 
September, iqi 4 , at St. Mihiel, on the 
heights of the Meuse. St. Mihiel has been 
called the wicket-gatE into Champagne, 
and iu spite of the exposed character of 
the salient the enemy have clung to it 
with extraordinary obstinacy. It may 
well be that their tenacious retention of 
the old Roman camp above St Mihiel, 
which commands the crossing of the 
Meuse, has an object wliieh may now be 
developed." 

Verdun is another favourite: subject of 
speculation just now. It must be under¬ 
stood that our French allies have recovered 
all the ground wrested" from them by the 
enemy in their great attack early in 1916 , 
and more besides. Tile Germans, it might 
be thought, are not very wiMing to tempt 
fortune again before Verdun, having lost 
half a million men in their last attempt 
to take it. 

Some think they will try for Verdun 
once more because the German mind 
moves in grooves, and, perhaps, still 
more because Verdun is really the cen¬ 
tral key to the whole western line; Per¬ 
sonally, I doubt if we shall see another 
assault on Verdun, because it is a name 
of extreme ill-omen to Germany, and the 
German public would probably regard 
a renewal of the attack with extreme 
apprehension. , 

On the British Line 

Champagne and the • rolling uplands 
immediately west of the Forest of the 
Argonne are another possibility, and 
Rheims will require very careful watching. 
The Germans still hold some of the great 
heights to the north which dominate 
Rheims, and it will not be surprising if 
they try to capture the shell of the old 
cathedral city. 

No place of importance in the west, 
with the exception of Ypres, lias suffered 
more than Rheims in this merciless war. 
It has been laid almost in ruins, and 
though, after nearly four years of bom¬ 
bardment, it still holds out, it offers 
conspicuous temptations in the planning 
of a new German offensive. 

On the heights north of the Aisne the 
Germans have lost all the commanding 
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BLOW FALL? 


positions, thanks chiefly to . General 
Nivelle’s bold attack last spring, which 
came nearer to complete success than is 
commonly • imagined. The autumnal 
fighting north of Soissons greatly in¬ 
creased the advantage thus gained. 
Although the enemy remain in possession 
of the formidable bastion formed by the 
high Forest of St. Gobain, south of La 
Fere, I do not credit the suggestion that 
they will attempt to burst through in this 
area by the shortest route to Paris. 

So far as the British line is concerned, 
the prospects for the enemy are few and 
unpromising. The spirits of the troops 
are high, and the change to the defensive 
has been accompanied by a very, great 
strengthening of our front at ail points. 
Fortunately' for writers on these subjects, 
it is always permissible to speculate about 
what the enemy may do, though nothing 
must be said about onr own intentions. 
There seem to be only three sectors in our 
line where the Germans might fancy they 
had a chance. The first is about St. 
Ouentiu, where the terrain presents few 
natural difficulties; and is likely to recover 
earliest from the effects of winter. 

The second is all that stretch of country 
between Caiuhsai and the Scarpe, whir 1 
includes the. southern end. of the enemy 
Wotan line. Here, again, the topography 
is not uninviting. This area includes 
Gouzeaucourt, on the right, and all thore 
folds stretching away to Built-court and 
Croisilles and Monchy, around which 
there was so much heavy fighting last 
year. On the left lies the line of 111 r 
-Scarpe. Between the Scheldt and th c 
Scarpe, therefore, is another likely spot. 

Lure of the Channel Ports 

The third lies on the borders of Belgium 
Our command of thc Vimy Ridge ought to 
bar any offensive immediately north of 
Arras, and it is almost incredible that the 
Germans have any thought of striking 
again at the Passchendaelc and: Zonnc- 
boke Ridges. 

Even if they obtained a success at 
the start, they would plunge into ground 
beyond Passchendaele where a west¬ 
ward advance is now almost out of 
the question; We lioid most of the 
ridges, and might to remain in possession 
of them; But between tlie Messines 
Ridge and La Bassee there lies a section 
of line where there has been 11 a specially 
heavy work for a very long time. In this 
area Lille stands oa the enemy’s side, and 
Armentieres on our own. If my assump¬ 
tion last week that tite Germans will still 
be influenced by the lure of the Channel 
peris is well-founded, then the line of the 
Lys may be the scene of then: principal 
endeavour in the north. 

Should this anticipated German blow 
fall in the west, the possibility tliatit may 
be accompanied by naval activity on an 
extensive scale must not be ruled out. 
The enemy have rarely shown much 
perception of the possibility of combined 
action on land and sea, but it must not 
be forgotten that Hindenburg controls- the 
Fleet as well as the Army. 

It has always hcen expected that the 
High Sea Fleet woulil be thrown into 
the scale at the climax of the* war. 
Remember that the German. Navy is how 
relieved of all menace in the Baltic. 
That is why the Germans are able to 
use more, small craft in the North Sea 
than ever before. 
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Steady Toil Through Winter’s Truce of Snow 


British and Canadian Official Photographs 



Heavy snowstorm in a French village behind the lines on the Canadian front. On the right men of the Canadian battalions are 
cheerfully “ falling in ” for pay parade despite the cheerlessness of the weather. 



Filling a water-tank within shell range on the Canadian 
The tank is drawn along a light railway by an armoured tractor. 
Right: Carrying water-cans up to the front line. 


Canadian Pioneers at work preparing for the building of an ammunition dump on snowy ground near the western front. They are 
(engaged in clearing and levelling the ground in readiness for a fresh supply of the all-important shells. 


-/ 
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Arms and Apparatus for Night-Flying Airmen 


French official photograph showing the intricate engines of the latest types of French aeroplanes and, incidentally, some of the details 
of the new high-speed machines. Right: Type of machine-gun used by German airmen in position on a captured German aeroplane. 



,n °' rc,6: one of Germany's cracK a.rmen, wno .3 . 

twenty-8,x host tie mach.nee. He has been posted as " miesinfl,” and believed ti be a orisoner In Enalan, 


Officer of an-R.F.C. night-bombing squadron 
fixing the electrical foot-sole and glove-heating 
apparatus before going up. (British official.) 


British pilot and observer on the western front 
dressing for a night-bombing expedition over 
enemy territory. (British official photograph.) 
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Beauty and 


The U'ar Illustrated, 2Zrd February, 1918. 


Brutality Amid the Moonlit Skies 



British flying man crossing a veritable sea of clouds under the full moon. “ Contact,” most notable of the flying men moved to describe 
that lately conquered world of the air, describes the cloudscapes from above as taking a strange resemblance to land and sea scapes. 



Remarkable photograph of the raid by Qothas on Paris on January 30th, showing star-shells bursting, and (to the right) the distant 
glow of a fire that had been caused by an incendiary bombi Four enemy air squadrons reached the French capital, and 36 people werj 
killed and 190 injured, many of the victims being women and children. The Qermansclaim to have dropped 14tons of bombs. 
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Avengers of Arras Advance Their Artillery 

British Official Photographs 


British artillerymen moving up big guns on the western front. Some idea of the conditions prevailing in the battle area can be gathered 
from the foreground of this picture, the rain-filled shell-holes presenting obstacles to movement that appear well-nigh insuperable. 


ot tne varanae t'izcc in Arras, with soldiers gathering to listen to a British regimental band. The material damage caused by tho 
war to this picturesque old city is equalled and exceeded in hundreds of French towns, and represents many million pounds sterling. 
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The War Illustrated, 23/(7 February, 1913, 




Pitiful Plight of the Little Country Places 


British Official Photographs 


Horses of the Royal Field Artillery sheltered near the ruins of a village church on the western front. Right: Making the best of 
things. A British gunner cirooming his horse outside a building so shattered bv shells that it is only better than no stable at all. 


View cf the main square of Neste, one of the French country towns delivered by the British in the great push of March, 1917. The 
town was not greatly damaged by shell fire, but the Germans wrought destruction here that branded them with infamy. 
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Coolness and Courage of Comrades in Arms 



Italian soldiers crossing tlie Piave to raid the Austrian trenches. 
Perilous as the outward journey is, the return will be far more sOj 
with the aroused enemy searching the waters for their ferry. 


French soldiers, under fire on Monte Tomba, snowballing each A British (left) and an Italian soldier, on guard in a village where 
other in the trenches captured from the Austrians on Dec. 30th. the Angfo-ltalian lines join, presenting arms to their officers. 
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THE MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 


‘BUTOIRE’ 

How in Fighting one Foe he Conquered Another 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 

Author oF the World-Famous Book of the War, “Under Fire 


B UTOIRE was dozing at the far end 
of the trench, some ten feet long by 
one loot wide, that comprised the 
little advanced post. He was curled up 
like a dormouse in a round hole like the 
damp bottom of a well, or of a cask. 
Every now and then he yawned and stirred, 
unstuck himself from the ground and wall, 
and then hid his ruddy face deeper in the 
shadow and resumed his dozing. 

Near him the others were talking, close 
huddled, knee to knee. Above their 
heads German and French shells swept 
across the sky in ghastly traffic, some 
bursting around the Cathedral of Soissons 
to the south, the others, to the northward, 
round the quarries of Pasly ; two hurri¬ 
canes sweeping through space in opposite 
directions, unceasing and invisible, like 
death. 

Postaire was detailing a difference of 
opinion he had had with a stingy inn¬ 
keeper. 

“ He poured me out one measly little 
drop in the cafe, and I said to him, ‘ All 
right, I'm entitled to have a look at the 
bottle, ain’t J ? ’ ” 

Panneau was picking up the threads of 
Some long story. 

“ Talk about a crust, my lad ! We had 
‘ a pick and a shovel ’ on each side of our 
plate, and in front of his plate every man 
had a couple of bottles, and - ” 

TS/TIILE he was still in the middle of 
* ' it, Amochet broke in with his yarn. 
“ I was having a sit down that day with 
a glass; just a drop of my own poison, 
'cause you may as well know there isn’t 
anybody to stand me treat. I have to 
stand myself treat.” 

Plumety was bewildering his comrades 
with card tricks. 

“ There,” he said, “ that’s the king of 
hearts, and that's the seven of spades.” 
And he turned the cards up as he named 
them, amid exclamations of astonishment. 

Then the conversation reverted to more 
material things. 

“ What we put down our necks that 
day ! ” exclaimed Panneau. " You know 
it takes something to choke my drain¬ 
pipe,” he added to the company generally. 

“ Well, we had-” 

Postaire, proud of his gift of ready 
repartee, went on repeating his brilliant 
retort appreciatively. 

“ ' All right,’ says I to him, ‘ if that’s all 
you’re going to give me, but I'm entitled 
to have a look at the bottle, ain't I ? ’ ” 

T? UTOIRE listened first with one ear only, 
then he cocked the other as well. Fie 
turned his face towards the speakers, a 
perfect caricature of a face under its tan 
and dust and camouflage of unshaven hair, 
and listened attentively to the conversa¬ 
tion. These things interested him enor¬ 
mously. He was a «?ood soldier, and a 
good chap, but he had a weakness for 
eating and a still greater one for drinking. 
He was at Iris flask every hour of the day 
apd night. He knew- he was a • fool, 
because as his flask got empty' his pocket 
got empty, too, by' the ordinary law of 
logic. He was always sorry he had 
drunk, when he had drunk. He wagged 
his chin and frowned, and said, ” It wasn't 
right,” over and over again, with much 


more contrition than other folks say 
“ God forgive me ! ” And even when he 
was thoroughly well oiled, as the saying 
is, he never went to sleep without giving 
a loving thought to his wife Adele and his 
little garden, so far away, where the little 
wooden table was all ringed in with great 
marguerites. 

Just then were seen coming from a 
little, long, low dug-out, the entrance to 
which could easily have been covered by 
a pocket handkerchief, first the feet and 
then the body' of Metreur, the sergeant 
in charge of the post. Slithering along to 
the men, lie hailed them : 

Well, boys, what about it ? Who’s 
coming on patrol with me to-night ? ” 

” I am, sergeant,” said Butoire, and 
" So am I,” said others. 

YS/HEN evening fell, Butoire sat down 
’’ at the far end of his little hole and 
leisurely began to get ready'—that is to 
say, to overhaul his rifle and see that his 
boot-laces were all right—under a greyish 
sky, dotted here and there with stars and 
rockets amid the bewildering setting of 
the shells. 

At that moment, in the middle of this 
flat and lonely wilderness, shadowy 
figures appeared, encumbered, clanking, 
and bowed beneath great packs, and 
jumped down into the little post with the 
clatter of soup tins peculiar to a fatigue- 
party bringing up rations. 

The trench lay some six hundred yards 
in advance of the French lines at St. 
Christopher, and about a hundred yards 
from the Aisnc, whose opposite bank was 
at that time in German possession. No 
sap or communication trench led to it. 
It was surrounded on all sides by' the 
open plain, like an island by the sea. 
Thus one could only get to it or [from 
it under cover of darkness. The only- 
occupants of the ground round about 
were dead — who day by- day sank slowly 
a|little deeper into the earth — and vague 
shadows of the quick. 


II 

'T'FIE fatigue-party brought up lentils, 
and also wine. Butoire, who had paid 
for some wine and had no appetite for 
lentils, tilled his flask and sat down with 
it by his side. The flask, still uncorked, 
looked up at him with an imploring cy'e, 
and Butoire yielded. At first only to the 
extent of a trifling drop, a negligible 
quantity — almost, one might say, a mere 
caress. 

It was a first-rate flask. It held the 
best part of two quarts, and in those davs 
flasks like that were few and far between 
at the front. It had belonged to a 
MorOccan, and a happily planted blank 
cartridge had increased its capacity- by 
quite another half . a pint. Butoire ”s 
•comrades were aware of this detail, but 
the shop people were not, with the con¬ 
sequence that, when they were doling 
out wine m the tap-rooms in the back- 
shops in rest billets, Butoire was always 
swindled a little less than his pals were. 

When "Sergeant Metreur inspected in 
the dim light the four men whom he was 
taking out on patrol, Butoire. propped up 
by the wall, stiffened his muscles and 
assumed a fine deportment, but when the 


little party went over the lop of the tre nch, 
working their way up with their fingers 
and knees, and proceeded across the open 
ground, Butoire, who brought up the rear, 
was conscious of a general vagueness of 
mind, and he floundered through the 
darkness as though through water. His 
will, tenacious and iron-braced, kept him 
right side up. 

TJE bent all his purpose on marching 
A x noiselessly over the inky felt of the 
plain, holding his rifle a little way from him 
in his right hand, and grasping the sheath 
of his bayonet in his left to prevent it from 
rattling, and lie tried hard not to lose sight 
of the stumpy, distorted, intermittent, 
fantastic and, occasionally', double and 
triple back of the man ahead of him. 

But intoxication, increased by the chill 
night air, made his brain as cloudy- as the 
awful clouded sky above his head, and 
at the same time dragged his feet like 
dead weights to the ground. They had 
been marching along and gradually’down 
the slope that dominates the river course, 
for hardly as much as ten minutes when 
Butoire began to lag behind despite his 
best endeavour, became slower and 
slower and more and more separated from 
the others, and realised with anguish that 
he was falling asleep even as he marcher!. 

Sense of duty and vague fear of vague 
punishment richly deserved spurred him 
on. He challenged himself thickly, tot¬ 
tered on for a few more steps, and, in his 
distress, was on the point of calling out 
to his comrades ; but — good heavens ! —- 
he choked the cry- back in his throat 
abruptly. Just fancy speaking out loud, 
fancy calling out here, where shadows and 
silence were the only- thin screen between 
themselves and death ! 

UE kept silence, but he stopped. No 
power could prevent him from 
slipping, from sinking into heavy sleep. 
Fie stumbled on the top of the slope and 
squatted down. In maudlin mood he 
spoke fondly- to his rifle and turned his 
thoughts to his wife Adele, as he ever did 
in bad moments. He saw again the lanes 
that led to his village, in the summer 
weather, with the warm glory of the 
orchard trees in the sun ; he saw.the 
village again as it was on winter mornings : 
the bare upland behind the farm, with 
the pond glazed with ice, and the men 
and women moving along the faggoted 
thickets looking as if they were all dressed 
in paper. 

Torpor at last enwrapped his limbs, 
quenched the brain wherein the will was 
making its last obstinate effort, shut his 
eyes by- force, and Butoire fell asleep. 

He woke up in the middle of a wild 
nightmare, his brow constricted, his brain 
hammered with headache, his stomach 
in agony of consuming fire, and at a loss 
to know both where he was and even who 
he was. 

At that same moment, however, he 
pricked his ear at a sound in the midst 
of the horror of the night. Despite every - 
thing, his well-trained instinct of night 
sentry worked amid the chaos of his mind. 
It may- even have been the sound that 
awakened him—so strong within him 
ICenliimcd on page S2 
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New Zealanders belonging to the Otago Battalion calling at their field kitchen just behind the lines for meat-pies served all hot by 
the regimental cooks, who watch with amusement the expression of interested curiosity, followed by one of smiling appreciation, 

with which their culinary productions are received. 


Culinary Triumphs of Trench Cookhouses 



Yo k \ nd Lancaster Regiment fetching rations from the trench cookhouse for the men in the front line. In the 
cramp® and inconvenient corner, by courtesy termed a kitchen, the regimental cooks work wonders with the materials at their 
disposal, and maintain the reputation of the British Army in the Great War as the best fed army that ever took the field. 
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Friends by the Running Brooks and Beaten Roads 


Fri.ndliest relations exist between the Italian population and the British troops now installed near the IVlonteilo Ridge. The latter 
keenly enjoy the novelty of the life in a part of the world few of them expected ever to see. Taking the washing is an interesting 
fatigue when the laundry is the course of a running stream and the washerwomen are cheerful and smiling countryfolk. 


British drivers inquiring the way from their French comrades on the western front. The gift of learning languages is not common 
among men of British stock, but the likelihood of making mistakes in a matter as important as this to military movement is largely 
obviated by the maps with which the drivers are supplied and over which French soldiers on the right are poring. 
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“BUTOIRE.” By HENRI BARBUS SE (contd. from p. 29 ) 


He felt that some- 


was the habit of vigil, 
thing was toward. 

Choking back a groan, he crawled pain¬ 
fully and hesitatingly over the turf, llis 
eyelids were fluttering, and something 
was singing strangely in his head, as he 
peered over the top of the slope which 
dominated the Aisnc, as if he were peering 
over the parapet of some colossal trench. 

The bank fell almost sheer below him. 
It was invisible right at the foot because 
of the thick shadows, but at the vert' 
bottom could be distinguished the vague 
reflection of the water, bordered on the 
opposite side by the dim, wan thread of 
the towing-path. On that pale strip, 
thin-spun in the graining of the night, a 
group of moving shadows was clearly to 
be seen—a German patrol. 


was calling down upon himself, heedless 
of everything, he emitted a roar of agony. 

The man whom he had killed was a 
French soldier ! 


'pHE patrol disappeared amid the re- 
cesses of a great black mass that jutted 
out into the inky waters of the river. 
Pasly Bridge. Butoirc knew it so well 
in its nocturnal aspect that he was able 
to put name to it even in the kind of night- 
. marc in which he was still labouring. 

But suddenly his attention, buzzing 
and excited, was drawn to something 
much nearer at hand than the'noise he had 
heard already. His eyes peered through 
the darkness. Then he saw, barely a 
score of paces away, below him and coming 
ever nearer, ever nearer, a German, slowly 
working Ids way up the slope on hands 
and knees. 

The enemy soldier was making his way 
amid the swelling shadows of the slope, 
straight into the staring eyes of Butoirc. 
Butoirc had his ri.ic ready in front of him. 
He took .careful aim at the object, fired, 
and the German, who was on all-fours, 
fell forward on his stomach and there lay. 

The sound of the shot re-echoed through 
the night. Butoire, conscious that he 
had been suddenly steadied and was at 
last emerging from the fumes of the drink, 
waited at first, holding his breath. A 
few shots. rang out, one after another, 
here and there on the horizon, a momen¬ 
tary flash of light marking-each explosion. 
Then silence. 


A 


hi 


F ROM that moment until the dawn of 
day Butoire remained upon the slope 
beside the corpse, a crushed and terrified 
man. 

He sobbed, with his head buried in 
his hands ; he beat his breast. He threw 
his arms up towards the heavens. Wildly 
he exclaimed again and again : “I 
killed hint because I was drunk ! If I 
hadn't been drunk I shouldn't have 
killed him ! ” 

What in the name of all that is won¬ 
derful had led him to suppose this was 
a German ? Nothing at all, except that 
he was coming from the direction of the 
Aisnc. And he had shot him at such 
close range that, even in the shadows, 
it was impossible not to distinguish a man. 
Only—well, there it was—he was drunk. 

He sat down on the ground, sinking 
every minute into a deeper abyss of 
terror and distress. He writhed as though 
in supplication to immensity, lost in the 
silent desolation of the world. 


QUARTER of an hour passed. Under 
the shock of intense excitement, 
Butoirc had largely recovered his power of 
lucid thinking. Through the thin grey and 
black tapestry of fringed clouds blown 
before it the moon diffused her light upon 
the plain. The dry, cold air upon his face 
completely sobered him. Only a little 
languor still possessed him. 

He set about the task of reaching his 
victim and searching him. After that 
Ire would go back to the little post; that 
was mere child’s play, and Butoire con¬ 
gratulated himself as he reflected tliat the 
circumstances in which he returned would 
relieve him of all censure, for having lost 
touch with the patrol. 

So, taking all necessary precautions, lie 
got down again upon his hands and knees, 
pushing his rifle before him at every loot. 
He crossed the crest of the slope, lying 
out at full length in order to make the 
least possible curve upon the sky-line, 
and crawled down the other side, accom¬ 
panied by his rifle. He arrived at the 
dead German. Dead he most certainly 
was—his brain-pan pulped like a smashed 
egg. Butoire passed his hand over his 
clothes and weapons. Then he suddenly 
started, with a stifled cry. He staggered 
to his feet as if he had gone mad, brandish¬ 
ing a helmet above him, and standing 
there in the midst of that horrible pool 
of silence, heedless of the death that he 


of early dawn were stretching down 
towards the accursed spot. 

Then, in the merciless denunciation of 
daylight, on the very summit of the 
exposed acclivity, Butoire stood erect, 
motionless, immense. Very soon a bullet 
smacked upon his greatcoat. 

He uttered a little grunt, as if relieved 
of existence, and dropped on liis knees, 
then on his back. 


T TF. was cold, he was hot. He did not 
•*- know what to do. The idea came to 
him of rushing back to the post to de¬ 
nounce himself. He got up and went a 
few paces, with the words that he would 
utter—■“ Sergeant. I have done a foul 
thing 1 "—already on his lips. 

Then, unable to resist the impulse, he 
came back towards the corpse, crouched 
down beside it, touched it, moved it, 
raised it tip, and embraced it. He tried, 
in liis madness, to warm it in his arms ; 
he tried to place it on its knees before 
him, but the man was stiff as any log 
already. 

Then Butoire groaned more loudly still, 
as thoughts came into his mind of his 
Adt-lc whom he would never see again. 
He took her portrait from his pocket, 
tore it to pieces, and threw them far 
from him. in order that they might be 
sundered for ever, that poor woman and 
the monster that he was. And then he 
passionately cursed Gcdeon, the man 
in the ration-party who had sold him 
the wine, without which he would not 
have been drunk. And then he ceased 
his cursing and broke into maudlin tears. 

Next moment an idea broke over him. 
He fell into a paroxysm of definite mono¬ 
mania. He wrenched his flask from his 
licit, threw it down on the ground, pierced 
it through with his bayonet, stamped it 
under foot as though it were his own 
heart there before him ; and from the 
flask, that still was half full, a red stream 
flowed into-a pool. 

And then again he came and went, 
twisted and turned, coming every moment 
up against some new and terrifying idea, 
a lost soul whom henceforth nothing— 
nothing, nothing, nothing—could ever 
avail to save. 


IV 


|T was in a little whitewashed school- 
room, converted into a hospital, that 
he awoke, swathed in white. 

One of the patients, who was a trifle 
more nimble than the rest, was bttsy 
aboat the ward and carrying the tin 
plates and dishes into the kitchen. Seeing 
that Butoire's eyes were open, this man 
came up to him and spoke : 

" Got an eye open, eh ? Tliat means 
you’re better. Well, you know that’s 
the military ntedal they've hung on the 
foot of your cot there. They hung it 
cm to you jolly quick, the day after you 
were brought in here on the. five o’clock 
train, because they were afraid your 
number was up, poor old chap ; savvy ? 
You see. the Boche, decked out like a 
Frenchman, whom you killed was an 
officer with plans on him that were no 
end important. But I must get along 
to the kitchen with all this paraphernalia. 
You sec, I help the nurses here a bit. 
seeing as there’s only one of them. Oil, 
I know 1 miglit do a bit more than I do ; 
that’s so, but in tliis life the more you 
do the less they think of you.” 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Butoirc. and he 
went to sleep again, quite incapable of 
taking it all in. So much could not be 
expected to penetrate into his brain at 
once and take shape there forthwith. 

Very gradually, in the evening, and 
during the following morning, he under¬ 
stood. He came back to life with keen 
delight. He found a new view and u 
new savour in everything. He saw every¬ 
thing in the world in a kind of Sunday 
atmosphere. He felt that front hence¬ 
forward he would always be happy. 

In liis soul and conscience, and in all 
simplicity, -he decided that it was not 
required of him to tell the story of the 
wine even to the nurse, who was as kind 
and gentle as a sister, a true sister of 
mercy. He thought that in those few 
hours, during liis night of agony upon 
the river-bank, he had sufficiently expiated 
the old vice that had haunted him all 
his life. 


Tj'ROM the celestial vault the blue-black 
of night faded. The first wan streaks 
of light from the clouded sky brought 
into relief the identity disc upon his 
laxly-swinging arm : “ Butoire, Adolphe, 
1905 .” And with a long shudder running 
through his vitals he saw in those words 
and figures the name and class of a 
murderer. And once more, for the last 
time, he saw his own home—desolate. 

The sky was clearer now. Long rat's 


W HEN he rejoined his company, after 
having been restored and regenerated 
in the warm south, his comrades offered v 
him a drink of wine. He refused it. 

“ No, thanks, boys. I shall never have 
another thirst,” he' said. 

Disconcerted by the cryptic and most 
unexpected reply, his friends pressed him. 

” just one little one ! What ? ” 

Butoire pretended to be angry. 

“ No. A thousand times, no. What 
do you take me for ? ” And they could 
not get anything more out of him. 

Blushing a little at first, and then 
quite boldly, he drank water with his 
meals. It was'bard at first. When lie- 
said that he would never have another 
thirst for wine he lied, not without some 
rather bitter inward satisfaction, but still 
lie lied. But also, when he heard passers- 
by remarking on his medal, and saying. 

” That chap earned it,” obstinately’ and 
most heroically sober now, he said to 
himself that, after all, that was perfectly 
true. 
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Contrasting Camera Records of the World War 



Parade of horses at a centre in France, where the animals were being inspected by members of the American Mission surveying the 
work of war behind the lines. Right: Stallion from M. Aveline’s stud presented for the restocking of French devastated farms. 



German trench breastplates captured by the French during recent fighting, and 
(left) German prisoners being brought in by the French on the western front. 


Camels are utilised for purposes of war and peace. Here th6y are drawing the primitive ploughs of their Arab masters in Palestine. 
Right: German picture of a British Tank in Berlin. The Germans claim to have captured it in an uniniured state in the Battle of Cambrai. 
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Valuable War-Time Village Vegetable Industry 


Stoking the boiler, an important feature in the new village industry of vegetable drying established, under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Food, in a Kentish village. Right: Some of the women workers spreading out the vegetable chips on the drying-floor. 


Carrying a basketload of swedes to the peeling machine, and (right) busy with the peeling machine and with the hand-peeling of 
potatoes. The vegetables have, of course, to be cleaned and shredded up before the process of drying them begins. 


Examining shredded potatoes in their drying trays to make sure that they are ready for bagging up. Right: Turning a fresh lot of 
potatoes into the washing tank. These desiccated vegetables form an important addition to the war food of the country. 
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Activity of Shipways and Gun-Works in America 


Boring the breech of a gun at an American munition works ; and (right) examining the muzzle of a new American gun by means of 

movable mirrors, to make sure that there are no defects in the metal. 


Hon Island as it was three months before the American Government deter¬ 
mined to convert its stretch of arid land into a great shipyard. 


American girl workers who wear masks for protec¬ 
tion against gas used in fumigating cotton cargoes. 


The islandjjshown in the first photograph after three months—with shipways 
for fifty vessels in the making. Right : Borinr* an American big gun. 
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WAR-TIME WASTAGE OF THE NAVY 

A Heartening Contrast with the Napoleonic War 


I T is a remarkable fact, which few can 
have failed to notice, that throughout 
the present war naval losses have 
been regarded by the majority of people 
in a far different light from that in which 
they look upon those Sustained ashore. 

It would be difficult to say why this 
difference exists, but, to begin with, the loss 
of a ship is a definite incident which each 
one of us can picture in his mind's eye, 
while the present conditions of land 
warfare but rarely permit of an inde¬ 
pendent action on a big scale with an 
independent casualty list. For another, 
there is no doubt that, at least in the 
early stages of the war, there was a 
general idea that the Navy, being British 
and predominant, had no business to be 
involved in any losses at all. 

Folk with those ideas would have done 
well to consider the facts of the old wars. 
In the year of Trafalgar the British Navy 
lost thirty vessels, of which no fewer than 
eleven were taken by the enemy. Here 
is . a complete. statement showing our 
naval losses at sea in 1805 and the three 
succeeding years—that is to say, after 
the naval power of our enemies had been 
so gloriously broken by Nelson : 


Warships 

1805 

1806 

K 

O 

CO 

1S08 

Wrecked 

12 

5 

20 

25 

Foundered 

7 

8 

10 

1 

Accidentally burnt 


1 

I 

— 

Taken by the cuemy .. 

11 

. 9 

9 

11 

Sunk by shore guns .. 

— 



1 

Scuttled 

— 

•— 

— 

1 

Merchant ships taken.. 

Changed Conditions 

507 

519 

559 

469 


These figures show how very far it is 
from the truth to imagine that in the 
old wars, and even after such a decisive 
victory as Trafalgar, the command of the 
sea could be maintained in its entirety— 
that is, so as completely to prevent 
maritime activity on the part of the 
enemy — or without loss. In the four 
years dealt with above wc captured no 
fewer than 154 of the enemy’s privateers,- 
but that did not save us from losing ships 
at a rate which, in proportion to the 
size of our merchant fleet, was probably 
greater than the rate at which we have 
been losing them through the heaviest 
phase of the U boat campaign. 

It will.be recognised from a glance 
at the above table that the nature and 
cause of losses in maritime war have 
changed considerably. In a total of 132 
ships no fewer than 88, or exactly two- 
thirds, were lost through stress of weather 
or those occasional lapses bn the part 
of the navigator that are unavoidable 
when hundreds of ships are in constant 
service. Forty ships were taken by the 
enemy—a fact which to many will 
probably be the most surprising of all, 
since the surrender of a ship .of war has 
been one of the most infrequent of hap¬ 
penings in the present conflict. Indeed, 
I believe I am right in saying there have 
so far been only two cases. The first was 
that of the German gunboat Komet, 
now H.M. Australian ship Una; and 
the second was that of the cruiser 
Emden, whose crew waved a table-cloth 
over the side—since the ensign had been 
nailed to the mast and could not be 
lowered—after she had been driven ashore 


By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM 

and badly battered by the Sydney. 
There is, of course, the case of the mine¬ 
laying submarine UC5, captured off the 
East Coast in April, 1916, but she had 
grounded on a shoal. 

One very sufficient reason for the lack 
of captures in modem naval war is that 
there is such little chance of it, owing 
to the vastly increased vulnerability of 
the armour-clad snper-Dreadnoughts and 
the other steel-built craft that make up 
a twentieth-century armada. In the old 
days a warship could stand an almost 
unlimited amount of battering without 
being destroyed. As the Victory led the 
weather line to the attack at Trafalgar 
the long line of the enemy began firing 
at her at about noon, but, converging 
at the rate of about three miles an hour, 
it was not until an hour later that the 
flagship replied, and the distance that 
then separated her from her chosen 
opponent -was no more than ten yards ! 

Long-Range Fighting 

This sort of thing was only possible 
because of the universal use of solid 
shot, which merely made a hole and 
scattered splinters, and only through 
some rare chance would cause a ship 
to catch fire. In such circumstances 
surrender was a frequent and perfectly 
honourable thing, and was so recognised 
by innumerable courts-martial upon 
officers who had lowered their colours after 
mitting up a good fight against odds. 

The ships of to-day are vastly different, 
and so are the methods of attacking them. 
The unsuspected mine or torpedo never 
offers the alternative of surrender, even 
if such an idea ever entered the heads 
of the officers and men destined to be 
its victims. A hundred years ago the 
principal object in battle was to disable 
your opponent’s armament — a fairly easy 
objective at the ranges then customary— 
and it was not long before tire war that 
a very distinguished British admiral, Sir 
Reginald Custance, wrote a long treatise 
to show that this should still be the airir 
of the British Fleet in action. But 
when you are fighting at anything from 
10,000 to 18,000 yards, or more, it is 
impossible to aim at the enemy's gun- 
turrets and try to knock them over the 
side, in the first place because the ship 
itself presents no more than the tiniest 
imaginable target only partly visible, at 
the longest ranges, above the horizon; 
and in the second because, if a shell fired 
from a distance of 18,000 yards should 
happen to strike a turret fairly the chances 
are that it would go clean through it 
and burst in the very vitals of the ship. 

Shot—and 5^®'! 

Naval projectiles to-day are not, as in 
Nelson’s time, designed merely to make 
holes and knock things over. They are 
made to burst after they have penetrated 
and to scatter flaming destruction in 
all directions. If they burst in an engine- 
room or a magazine, the case of that ship 
is probably hopeless—like that of our 
Queen Mary and Indefatigable in the 
Jutland Battle, which disappeared in a 
flash after they had been struck. Such 
incidents were virtually impossible in the 


days of wooden walls, when shot did 
not burst. 

By way of contrast with the table 
already given, I have prepared one to 
show the causes of the principal losses 
sustained by the British Navy in this 
war, down to and including the raid 
of the Goeben and the Breslau from the 
Dardanelles on January 420th last. The 
only vessels included are battleships, 
battle-cruisers, and regular naval cruisers 
of other types, together with the Raglan, 
sunk by the Goeben. The reason for 
exclusion of other types is that the 
Admiralty does not announce the name 
of the vessel in all such cases, while in 
others it is impossible to trace the tonnage. 
Within the limits laid down, then, our 
losses down to the date mentioned had 
been as follows: 


By 

No. 

Tons. 

rereentage 
of tonnage 
to total. 

Gun fire .. 

10 

136,885 

3°‘*34 

Submarine 

U 

143 . 525 . 

3i ; g2 

Mine 

. 8 

99,110 

21-97 

Internal explosion 

3 

47,800 

10O 

Torpedo fired from 
destroyer 

1 

12,950 

2-87 

Stranding.. 

1 

10,850 

2’4 


It will be seen that more than one-half 
of our loss in the- ships dealt with has 
been occasioned by submarine and mine. 
It would be unwise, however, to accept 
the table as in any way a definitive guide ta 
the cause of naval losses in the aggregate. 
The exclusion of vessels below the rating 
of light cruiser, for instance, makes an 
appreciable difference. On the other-hand, 
a single fleet action on the lines of the 
Jutland fight would be liable to alter the 
proportions very considerably, for that 
battle alone accounted for six ships of 
104,700 tons sunk by gun fire, while only 
one was struck by a torpedo, and she 
was brought safely into port. 

Counting the Cost 

In all wars losses must be considered 
in advance in relation to the end that is 
to be achieved. Our naval losses, much 
heavier than the German, have been 
sustained in keeping the seas open for 
our shipping and that of our friends. 
Germany’s losses have availed her nothing 
beyond her own coastal waters and the 
Baltic. Losses must be calculated and 
a designed operation decided upon or 
rejected according as to whether the 
objective is regarded as worth the esti¬ 
mated loss. 

The convoy system, now employed 
so successfully for the protection of our 
merchant shipping, inevitably leads 
to heavier losses of warships through 
submarine attack, since the escorts hover 
round the convoys in order to keep the 
U boats out of range of the latter, thereby 
accepting the bulk of the risk themselves. 
Taking one thing with another, however, 
and balancing loss against gain, as must 
be done in this as in every other operation 
of war, it is unquestionable that the 
convoy system has so far been an enor¬ 
mous success. That is a fact to be borne 
in mind whenever we are tempted to 
cavil at the slightly greater rate of loss 
among our warships through submarine 
attack. 
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Dauntless Amid Manifold Dangers of the Deep 


American passengers on board a liner within the danger zona in 
British waters cheering the Stars and Stripes proudly flying 
from tho masthead of a United States destroyer convoy. 


Tne An_anij, car ytnq forty passengers and a crew of two 
hundred, was torpedoed and sunk off Ulster on January 2Sth, 
; »"* t is boat drill was beginning. Only two lives were lost. 


British warship making for her base in tne teeth oc one of tne vjoient snowstorms tnat aud to tne Wavy’s peril wrien guarding the 
coast. On the night of January 12th two destroyers ran ashore in Scotland in such a blizzard and became total wrecks. 
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Truth: the Most Potent Poison to the Hun 


Pere Cabanel is a member of 
the French Mission to the United 
States. 


General Puyperioux decorating Sergt. Lasserie, of the 
French Army, with the Croix de Guerre for great bravery 
in action. (French official photograph.) 


Capt. Weill, ex-member of the 
Reichstag for Metz, who joined 
the French Army. 


Capt. W. H. Davis, M.C., chaplain to a Canadian 
battalion, recently awarded the Military Cross 
for heroism in attending to wounded .(Canadian.) 


General Orth, of the Belgian Army, decorating General Sir Arthur Currie, in 
command of the Canadians on the western front, with the Belgian Croix de 
Guerre. (Canadian official photograph.) 


'T'lIE portraits on this page illustrate somc- 
thing of the significance of the familiar 
phrase as to the fortunes of war. The two 
young British officers shown, Sec.-Lieut. Wooltey 
and Lieut. Scholtz, both of the Royal Flying 
Corps, having had the misfortune to fall into 
the enemy’s hands, have been sentenced to ten 
years’ penal servitude, their “ crime ” being the 
dropping of leaflets over the German lines ! 
Hun aviators may drop poisoned sweets and 
suchlike samples of Kultur — that is presumably 
an amiable weakness. To put their troops in 
the way of learning truth is the worst of crimes ; 
for truth is a poison to militarism against which 
there is no antitoxin. 

Two chaplains—the one French, the other 
Canadian — are shown, both of whom have 
distinguished themselves by fine courage in 
carrying on their work in the field. -Pere Cabanel 
has served with the Alpine Chasseurs of the 
Seventh French Army from the day of mobilisa¬ 
tion—he is wearing the chevrons of two and a 
half years’ service on his sleeve. Captain Davis, 
M.C., gained his distinction by his cool work in 
No Man’s Land in the Passchendaele fighting, 
when h.e tended the wounded under heavy fire. 

Captain Georges Weill, who has recently been 
speaking in London, was at one time member 
of the Reichstag for Metz, but joining the French 
Army on the outbreak of war has devoted him¬ 
self to the freeing of Alsace-Lorraine. 


Sec.-Lt. H. C. Wookey, R.F.C., 
sentenced to penal servitude by the 
Germans for dropping leaflets. 


Lieut. E. Scholtz, R.F.C., who has also been 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude for the 
same offence. 
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French Campaigners’ Contrivances & Fortitude 


Shower-baths improvised out of tasks by French soldiers in a shattered building 
close up to tha front line. Left: On observation duty in.a ruined village. 


Removing a casualty from a first-aid post on a wheeled stretcher. Right : 
Carrying a wounded man along a communication trench. (French official.) 


A 4*8 in. gun broken in half by a “ coalbox.” Right : One of the motor-driven trench-diggers used in the French Army. The earth 
dug up by the succession of shovels on the chain is thrown ud automatically to form the oaraoet. (French official photograph.) 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 

Chronology of Events, January 1st to 31st, 1918 


Jan. t.-G eneral Allenby reports further ex¬ 
tension of his line north of Jerusalem. 

Austrians abandon bridgehead at the 
Zenson loop of the Piave. 

Jan. 2.—Hitch in peace negotiations between 
Germany and Bolshevists. 

Jan. 3.—Reported that Sir George Buchanan, 
Ambassador at Petrograd, is returning to 
England. 

As the result of local fighting on the 
Cambrai front, in the neighbourhood of 
the Canal du Nord, four British advanced 
posts are pressed back a short distance. 

Jan. 4.—General Allenby reports a further 

1 advance on the part of his line north of 
Jerusalem for a distance of over a mile. 
British airmen bomb Metz by night. 
British hospital ship Rewa torpedoed 
and sunk in Bristol Channel; all the 
wounded safe. 

Jan. 5.—Enemy makes strong local attack 
against British positions in the Hinden- 
burg line cast of Bullecourt, and tem¬ 
porarily occupies a sap in advance of our 
front trenches. 

Reported Arab forces have made 
another raid on the Hedjaz Railway, on 
borders of Syria and Arabia. Farther 
south the Turkish .garrison of an im¬ 
portant post is captured. 

Mr. Lloyd George states the British 
war aims in an historic speech to Trade 
Union leaders. 

British attack at Hatum and Jabir 
(Aden) and destroy defences of former. 

Jan. 6.—Day of National Intercession and 
Thanksgiving in all the churches. 

Jan. 7. —Lord Reading appointed High Com¬ 
missioner in the United States in the 
character of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary on Special Mission. 
Lord Northcliffe to remain in London 
' as Chairman of London Headquarters of 
the British War Mission to United States. 

British in East Africa defeat Germans 
at junction of Luvambula and Lujenda 
Rivers, 90 miles north-east of Fort- 
Johnston. 

Jan. 8.—East of Bullecourt the Germans 
attack British positions in Hindenburg 
line, and assisted by flame-throwers gain 
looting in our trenches, but are ejected 
in counter-attack. 

President Wilson’s Message to Congress 
on objects of a world’s peace. 

French carry out big raid in the St. 
Mihiel Wedge, penetrating German posir 
tions on a front of three-quarters of a 
mile, and destroy the defences. 

Jan. 9.—War Office reports renewed Arab 
activity on Hedjaz Railway north of 
Maan ; Turks’ communications harassed. 

H.M.S. Racoon (destroyer) sunk in 
snowstorm off North Coast of Ireland; 
all hands lost. 

Jan. 10.—London and Rifle Regiments suc¬ 
cessfully raid at three different points 
the enemy’-s trenches south-east of Vpres. 

Announced America has an army of 
1,500,000 in the field or in training at 
home or .abroad. 

General Nivelle to command French 
Army in Algeria. 

Jan. ii.— Fighting in Portuguese East Africa. 

—War Office announces new campaign 
begun against the German forces in 
Portuguese East Africa under General 
von Lettow-Vorbeck. Three columns of 
British troops, acting in conjunction with 
the Portuguese, are in pursuit of the 
enemy. Contact established with enemy 
about 75 miles east of. Lake Nyasa 

Jan. 12.—German attack on French, on the 
Chaume Wood front, north of Verdun 
repulsed. 

Two British destroyers wrecked in 
violent gale off coast of Scotland. 

Jan. 13-—Peace negotiations continuing at 
Brest Litovsk, * . 

Admiralty issues detailed statement of 
changes ill the personnel of the Board 
and the alterations in organisation. 


Jan. 14.—British Bomb Karlsruhe,—Our air 

squadrons in broad daylight carry out a 
most successful raid into Germany, their 
objective being the railway station and 
munitions factories at Karlsruhe, in the 
Rhine Valley; one and a quarter tons 
of bombs are dropped with excellent 
results. 

M. Caillaux, an ex-Premier of France, 
arrested. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, Minister of 
National Service, introduces new Man- 
Power Bill in the House of Commons. 

Yarmouth bombarded from the sea at 
night by German torpedo-boat destroyers, 
about twenty-six shells falling on the town; 
four people killed and eight injured. 

British Air Raid on Metz Area.—The 
steelworks of Thionville, midway between 
Metz and Luxemburg, are bombed at 
night by British air squadrons. Bombs 
are also dropped on two large railway 
junctions near Metz. 

Italian troops advance to the east of 
Brenta Valley and straighten the line 
in the Asolone district; 300 prisoners 

taken. 

Jan. 15.—German attack at Chaume Wood 
fails. 

Bolshevist Government sends ultimatum 
to Rumania threatening war, alleging 
hostile acts against Russian soldiers. 

Jan. 16.—Germans raid British post-north¬ 
west of St. Quentin. 

Austrians attack east of Capo Site, on 
the Piave Vecchia, but are defeated by 
Italian^, who take 119 prisoners, with 
several machine-guns. 

British airmen bomb junction of Berns- 
dorf, 30 miles south-east of Metz. 

Jan. 17.—Germans raid British post cast of 
Epehy. 

Commodore Sir Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt 
promoted an Acting Rear-Admiral. 

Jan. 18.—Lord Rhondda, in an important 
review of the food situation, says there 
is no fear whatever of a famine. 

Russian Constituent Assembly meets, 
and after declaring its intention not to 
submit to dictation of Bolshevist minority 
is dissolved by Bolshevist Government. 

Advance in Palestine on four-mile front 
in neighbour) *ood of Durah. 

’ Arab forces of King of the Hedjaz 
capture important Turkish convoy near 
Medina. 

Jan. 19.—Enemy raid south-east of Grain - 
court (south of Bapamne-Cambrai road) 
repulsed. 

Jan. 20.—Dardanelles Sea Battle.—British and 
Turkish naval forces engaged at entrance 
to the Dardanelles. The Goeben and 
Breslau, with destroyers, venture into 
the Mediterranean. The Breslau is mined 
and sunk, and the Goeben escapes badly 
damaged by mine, and is beached at 
Nagara Point, where she is attacked by 
British naval aircraft. The British losses 
are the monitor Raglan and a smaller 
monitor; casualties, 6 officers and 127 
men killed, 27 men wounded. 

British bombard Ostend from the sea. 
Turkish camps and stores close to 
Samaria bombed by British aeroplanes. 

Jan. 21. — H.M. . armed boarding steamer 
Louvain torpedoed in Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean ; loss of 224 lives. 

Sir Edward Carson resigns from the 
War Cabinet. 

War Office announces British column 
in contact with enemy in Portuguese 
liast Africa ; a second column based on 
Port Johnston, at .southern end of'Lake 
Nvasa, has forced enemy northwards. 

British air squadrons' at night make 
raid into Germany, and drop two tons 
of bombs on Thionville steel works and 
on railway stations south of Metz. 

Jan. 22.—Germans raid British post south of 
St. Quentin. 

First meeting of Allied Naval Council 
held in London. 


Jan. 23. — German thrust at Xieuport. After 
an intense bombardment the Germans 
gain a footing in an advanced element of 
the French front line east of Nieuport 
town, but are immediately ejected. 

New Appointments at British Head¬ 
quarters Staff. — Following changes are 
announced : Lieut.-General Sir H. Law¬ 
rence, Chief of the General Staff; Colonel 
E. W. Cox, Brigadier-General, General 
Staff (Intelligence) ; Lieut. - General 
Travers Clarke, Quartermaster-General. 

Jan. 24. — Announced two German destroyers 
mined and sunk in North Sea. 

Italians surprise au enemy advanced 
ost at Capo Silc (north-cast corner of 
'enetian Lagoons). 

Count Hertling (the German Imperial 
Chancellor) and Count Czernin reply to 
allied war aims. 

British night-flying machines raid 
Mannheim, Treves, Saarbriicken, and 
Thionville. 

Jan. 25.—Germans raid British post cast of 
Loos. 

Jan. 26. — Announced British front extended 
to slightly south of St. Quentin. 

Cunard liner Andania torpedoed off 
Ulster coast; two of the crew drowned. 

Jan. 27. —British airraid on Treves, the railway 
station and communications being suc¬ 
cessfully bombed. 

The Goeben refloated. 

Jan. 28.- Moonlight air raid on London ; 

58 killed and 173 injured, practically all 
the casualties occurring in the London 
area. One machine brought down in 
Essex. 

General Plumer reports British air suc¬ 
cesses on the Italian front. 

Italians Storm Heights. — Italian 
infantry storm enemy’s positions on -the 
heights to the east of the Asiago Basin 
[Plateau], break through them at several' 
points, and resist violent counter¬ 
offensives; 1,500 prisoners taken. 

Civil war in Finland, Helsingfors cap¬ 
tured by Red Guards and Finnish Senate 
overthrown. 

H.M.S. Hazard, torpedo-gunboat, sunk 
in English- Channel/ as result of a col¬ 
lision. 

Rumanian Legation ordered to leave 
Russia. 

Jan. 29. — Moonlight aeroplane attacks against 
London by about fifteen hostile machines, 
but all fail to get over the metropolis, 
most of them being turned back by gun 
fire. Bombs are dropped in the south¬ 
western outskirts. Ten persons killed and 
10 injured 

Italian Gains Extended.—-Continuing 
their offensive, the Italian troops of the 
Plateau Zone Arinv capture Monte di 
Val Bella. To date the Italians have 
taken 2,600 prisoners and six guns. 

Jan. 30.- -Big Strikes in Germany.—The 
greatest strikes since opening of the war 
reported to have broken out in Germany 
They v have spread from Berlin to many 
centres, including Hamburg and Kiel. 

Sittings of the Allied Conference begin 
at Versailles. 

Further Arab successes reported near 
the Hedjaz Railway. 

Gotha Attack on Paris.—Four squad¬ 
rons of Gerqian aeroplanes heavily bomb 
Paris at night. Two hospitals are hit, 
and several buildings burned and 
damaged. Casualties : 49 killed, 206 

wounded. One German aeroplane brought 
down and its occupants taken prisoner. 

American Trenches Raided.—Enemy 
raid American position in certain section 
of the French front during heavyCiog. 
Two American soldiers killed and four 
wounded, one taken prisoner. 

Jan. 31. — Announced Brazil to send naval 
squadron to co-operate with Allied Fleets. 

Lord Rhondda states that a national 
system of rationing will shortly bo 
brought into operation. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 


‘ ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 

By Captain Gilbert Nobbs 
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O FTEN on a Sunday I have noted 
with admiration a fine, erect figure 
cantering on horseback along a 
certain hill in North London. Passers-by 
will stop to look alter him as the clatter 
of the horses' hoofs—for a friend always 
rides by his side—takes their attention for 
a moment from the droning aeroplanes 
that are usually disporting themselves in 
the suburban sky, but few seem to notice 
that the fine horseman is blind, unless 
they know him to be Captain Gilbert 
Nobbs, late of the London Rifle Brigade. 

Captain Nobbs is to me one of the real 
heroes of the war, and yet his actual war 
service, on his own showing, was not 
extraordinary, certainly not more valuable 
than that of many an unknown company 
commander who has not even a single 
wound stripe to display. But he is the 
embodiment of resolute courage, of truest 
manliness, and heroic devotion. It is long 
since he won his war. He went through 
the most dreadful tortures of any imagined 
hell, and there he walks and rides to-day, 
goes to business, lectures, still touches 
Life with cool, confident hands ; has 
manifold usefulness, despite that terrible 
loss of sight, the everlasting evidence of 
sacrifice to his country’s cause. Fie is 
an object-lesson in courage, endurance, 
hope—a winner of battles ! And this book 
of his feminds me of Whitman’s words : 
" Camcrado, this is no book. Who 
touches this, touches a man.” 

"Shot Through the Head” 

“ Englishman, Kamerad! ” (Heincmann, 
3s. 6d. net) may not be noteworthy as 
literature, but it is eminent among the 
human documents of the Great War, and 
I should rejoice to hear of its achieving 
wide circulation. 

Though the opening chapters of the 
book go over ground familiar enough to 
all my readers, I would wish none of 
them away ; for they make the work a 
rounded whole and lead naturally to the 
supreme episode of the story, and so to 
its splendid, almost joyous, conclusion. 

For Captain Nobbs, the supreme 
moment came when he had to take his 
company of the London Rifle Brigade 
into a desperate action in Leuze Wood, in 
the autumn of 1916, during the long and 
sanguinary Battle of the Somme. His 
company, at heavy loss, had reached their 
objective, but were being threatened with 
extermination by a movement Of Huir 
bombers, which he timely detected, t^long 
a flanking trench. With six or seven men 
lie had to clear these bombers out at the 
point of tire bayonet, or all would have 
been lost. As he jumped out of the shell- 
hole with his men to the attack, he fell 
with a bullet through his head. 

I was wounded! I was bliird! But the 
moments that followed are clear in my memory. 
The brain shocked by a blow works quickly 
and actively in its excited effort to hold - : ts 
own. 

I was quite conscious and thinking clearly : 
I knew what had happened and what would 
happen; I remembered every detail. 

My head at the moment was inclined to 
the right, for I was shouting to the men. 
Like a flash I remembered that about fifty 
yards to the left- of me there was a " German 
strong point ” still occupied by the Germans. 


(Critique by the Editor) 

A bullet had entered my left temple ; it must 
have come from a sniper in that strong point. 
The bullet had passed clean through my head ; 

1 thought it had emerged through my right 
temple. I was mistaken on that point, for 
I found some days later it had emerged through 
the centre of my right eye. 

I remember distinctly clutching my head 
and sinking to the ground, and all the lime 
1 . was thinking, “ So this is the end—the 
finish of it all; shot through the head, mine 
is_a fatal wound.” 

"I Was Alive” 

Arnold jumped up, and catching me in his 
arms, helped me back into the shell-hole. . . . 

I was blind then, as I am now; but the 
blackness which was then before me under¬ 
went a change. A voice from somewhere 
behind me said : “ This is death, will you 
come ? ” 

Then gradually the blackness became more 
intense. A curtain seemed .0 be slowly falling; 
there was space ; there was darkness, blacker 
than my blindness; everything was past. 
There was a peacefulness, a nothingness; 
but a happiness indescribable. 

I seemed for a moment somewhere in the 
emptiness looking down at my body lying in 
the shell-hole, bleeding front the temple. 
I was dead, and that was my body; but 1 
was happy! 

But the voice I heard seemed to be waiting 
for an answer. I seemed to exert myself by a 
frantic effort, like one in a dream who is 
trying to awaken. 

I said: “ No, not now; I won’t die.” 

Then the curtain slowly lifted; my body 
moved and I was moving it. I was alive 1 

Then he lost consciousness, and pre¬ 
sently regained it, to find " Arnold ” 
trying to bind his blinded eyes with his 
field-dressing. 

I was sinking; I felt myself going; I felt 
that the end was at hand. I clutched his 
shoulder and pulled hhn towards me. 

“Arnold, I’m going. If you get back— 

tell my—wife-” But the message that 

was on my lips was not finished ; I could 
speak no more. I was dropping into space, 
dropping, dropping ; everything disappeared. 
I remembered no more. 

“I Was Alone” 

In this dread plight consciousness came 
and went to the blinded man lying there, 
with one living companion in that shell- 
hole on the bloodiest field of history. Yet 
worse remained. 

When I regained consciousness for the third 
time it seemed to me that I had been insensible 
for a great length ot time. But I seemed to be 
much refreshed, although very weak. 

Everything was silent, uncannny ; I could 
sec nothing, hear nothing. Yes, I remembered ; 
I was shot blind, and I was still in the shell- 
hole. I felt my head; there was a rough 
bandage round it, covering my eyes. The 
bandage over my right eye was hardened with 
blood, and dried blood covered my left cheek. 
My hair was matted with clay and blood, 
and my clothes seemed to be covered with 
loose earth. 

But what did this uncanny silence mean ? 
Arnold, where was he ? I called him by name, 
but there was no response. I remembered the 
firing I had heard : yes, he must be dead. 

In my blindness and despair I groped on 
my hands and knees around the shell-hole 
to find his body. He was not there. I was 
alone! 


No imagination can conjure up a more 
terrifying moment of human experience ; 
not even Poe’s fictitious terrors of “ The 
Pit and the Pendulum ” strike me as less 
supportable. And a supcrlativb degree 
has still to be reached in this gallant 
captain’s frightful ordeal. For four days 
had he lain in that pit where lie had 
fallen with the bullet through his head, 

” Arnold ” having crawled out for assist¬ 
ance, only to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. But the Germans sent out 
stretcher-bearers to look for the blinded 
captain, and it was when he regained con¬ 
sciousness for the third time that he heard 
the words, " Englishman, Kamerad ! 

They had found him, and he was carried 
to their trenches. Six days later, when 
he had been sent on to Hanover, he says : 

My wound had received no attenton, and 
my right eye was hopelessly mutilated. The 
optic nerve of my loft- eye was damaged 
beyond repair, and the eye itself was obscured 
by an enormous swelling. My sense of smell | 
was gone, and my cheeks, nose, and mouth j 
were swollen and numbed to a painful degree. 

‘ Just Imagine It’’ 

So much for this story of the agony and ! 
horror of war. Here is a hint of that ( 
triumph of Hope and Courage over 
suffering and misfortune, which is the j 
peculiar value of this spirited narrative. 

It was the first night of Captain Nobbs’s 1 
arrival at Hanover that he was fully j 
restored to consciousness of his condition 
and to the realisation that though lie 
was blind he was otherwise uninjured. 

How miserable some people are who have 
no right to he. They cannot know how j 
wonderful life is, Oh, how wonderful it is to 
die, and then to come' to life again ' 

I’m only blind ’ Just imagine it' What 
is that ? It’s nothing at a' 1 compared with 
life • and when I get well and strong 1 won’t j 
be a blind mail. 

I may not recover my sight, but that 
dosen’t matter a bit. I will 'augh at it, defy 
it. I will carry on as usua ; I will overcome 
it and live the life that has been given back 
to me. 

I wiir be happy, happier than ever. I’m 
in a bed alive ! Oh, God 1 1 am grateful' 

The story of his subsequent experiences 
at the hands of the enemy is full of 
interest, and is extremely well told, with a 
modesty and yet with a certain zest that 
commend the author to the reader's 
affection. The Fluns treated him with no 
pronounced harshness, but obviously he 
would have starved had his relatives, after 
four weeks of mourning him as dead—he 
was officially reported among the fallen— 
not been able to send food and money to 
keep him alive until his release, some two 
months later, as one of those prisoners 
whose captors did not think it worth 
while to keep. 

” War is a monstrous macliiue of the 
devil,” he writes. ” At one end the man¬ 
hood of Britain was pouring into its fiery 
cauldron ; and here, at the other end the 
devil was raking out the eiuders.” But i 
was it the devil who was raking them out ? 

I think the captain’s metaphor goes wrong U 
here. The man who could write this book i| 
of hope and inspiration, after the hellish . 
ordeal he went through, is no “ cinder ” y 
of the devil’s raking. ii 
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SUSPECT that 
most of my 
readers who care- 
fully follow the 
course of the news in the daily Press have 
long since come to realise that anything 
headed “Amsterdam,” which does not also 
bear the name of an accredited corre¬ 
spondent, may pretty safely be read as an 
effort of the imagination. Pining the war 
Amsterdam has become -the metropolis of 
lying, and in saying this no insult is in¬ 
tended to our Dutch friends. Put there the 
enemy have been permitted to establish 
their bureaux of foreign propaganda, 
whence they send forth their lies through¬ 
out the world. There also journalists of 
•a dubious sort originate and circulate 
“ news " which they hope will be accept¬ 
able to the Allies.’ That is putting the 
liest'interpretation on their motives, but 
possibly it might be nearer the truth to 
say much of the good news we hear front 
Amsterdam is of enemy origin, intended 
to delude us. ■ 

“ Amsterdam ” Lies 

THE- otherMay.I read a very amusing 
* Amsterdam story, set forth with all 
the pomp and circumstance of a truthful 
and important" report, describing’ cxcituig 
street' lighting in London, Oxford Street- 
being named as the seat of one of the 
encounters between the police' and the 
people h The date is e veil given, as witness 
the. following : 

On January i/lh, at -3 pan., there was a 
conflict between the. police and the crowd, in 
which the police had the worst of it and were 
put. to flight. Then a detachment of Scotch 
-recruits who were in barracks'at Sheper [sir] 
Push were summoned to their assistance. 

There is no heed to'quote further, and it 
would certainly lie a waste of wold's to 
deny’.this quaint bit ofnews,” but 1 
have thought it worth while referring to 
the matter merely to remind mv readers 
that they have here an opportunity of 
testing for thcrnsclves the value of much 
-that' comes from Amsterdam. They 
should bear in mind that- the stories of 
gaimt starvation and food'riots in Berlin 
in all likelihood have originated at the 
'same'source. These fictions of internal 
disturbance in England’sent front Am¬ 
sterdam to Berlin have been “ officially " 
circulated by the German Admiralty 
Wireless. 1 

British Bolshevists 


QMi of my readers the other day sent 
y.'- me a copy, of-the “ Herald,". a 
weekly journal understood to be repre¬ 
sentative of the Labour opinion of Great 
Britain, and drew my attention to its 
leading -article, .1 confess to being .a 
frequent reader of that publication, .much 
though I disagree with it at times, for. on 
some points T am with its editor;' Mr. 
George Lansbury. - I have often marvelled 
at the freedom with which ho is permitted 
to express his opinions. Can it be a sign 
of weakness on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment r that anti-war . opinions and un¬ 
adulterated Bolshevism may be advocated 
week by week, and widely circulated 
among certain sections of the labouring 
classes, whose guiding principle is that 


they are open to take anything from those 
who have a little more than they, but ready' 
to surrender nothing of the little they may 
have themselves ? f wonder. In Ger¬ 
many Mr. Lansbury would be in gaol, 
and one such issue of the “ Herald" as' 
my correspondent sends me would be its 
last. The paper and what it stands for 
are symptomatic of the state of war 
weariness which must come to all the 
peoples of the belligerent nations, and the 
element of truth which is editorially 
expressed in it is its main danger to tlio 
cause of the nation and of civilisation. 

IN face of the hideous state of affairs in 
1 Russia these British Bolshevists arc 
willing that* the allied armies lay down 
their arms and be .trapped by the still 
braggart power of the German people as 
the Bolshevists, criminal and innocent, 
have been trapped at Brest Litovsk. 
Let me urge my readers not to be misled 
by any English pacifist who would seek to 



Captain Gilbert' Nobbs, whose brave and 
fascinating story of his personal expe¬ 
riences, “.Englishman, Kamerad ! ” is 
described on the preceding page. 

persuade them that there, is a great 
.'and growing ’ German ' democracy bent 
upon making peace on terms which " will 
make’’the world safe for democracy." 
Germany is military and Imperialistic 
not from the Kaiser downward, but from 
the labouring man upward. There is.no 
conceivable community-lot feeling between 
the German working, classes and the 
'British workers, and they are traitors to 
flic cause of. righteousness who should 
.seek, at; this.critical moment to weaken 
the strength of our resistance to German 
aggression by spreading among the British 
multitude those delusive doctrines which 
have brought to Russia a German "peace” 
and plunged that unhappy land into a 
state of anarchy and misery such as may 
yet make her people long for a return of 
the bad old regime of autocracy. 

I HAVE received a note from some brave 
1 British cyclists'on the Italian -front 
suggesting that the words under-one of the 


pictfRsWn The War Illustrate)? of 
-December 29th might be interpreted as 
.iclleetfflg discredit on their unit by its 
reference to signallers and cyclists who 
were "neither arniect with rifles "nor 
trained‘in their use." The actual words, 
quoted from a war Correspondent, were 
doubtless written in thoughtless haste. 
Of course, it is well-known that men of 
the cyclist battalions are trained in the 
use of the rifle—include, indeed, many 
crack marksmen. The . slip was, by. no 
means intended as a slur on that fine body 
of men who form the signalling sections 
and the cyclist battalions of our armies, 
and does not lessen the ludicrousness of 
the scene depicted. 


n 

n 




War-Time Prices 

VJY correspondent, Mr. Francis Grant, 
*'-*■ .who recently criticised the figures 
given in an article 011 this subject; has 
written me further, pointing out that no 
article of food is cheaper to-day than before 
the war,'and emphasising his point that 
the all-round percentage of increase is far 
greater than stated. Mr. H. Halliday, of 
South Chingford, who also writes to me 
to the same effect, emphasises the great 
difference between pre-war prices of. fish 
and 'the recently “ fixed ” prices, and 
insists that, taking all expenditures into 
consideration, it cannot be proved that 
the purchasing power of.the sovereign is 
now ten shillings as compared with pre¬ 
war days. _ 

THOUGH- I gladly allow my corre- 
* spondents this further expression of 
their views, I-must point out that we have 
not space, to carry on a controversial 
correspondence in the pages of Tin-; War 
Illustrated. I would also point out 
'that the fact that so considerable an item 
as rent generally remains on a pre-war 
basis, and that so important an article as 
bread is but about fifty per cciit. up, 
serves Vo lower the average percentage 
of increase—an increase which appears 
even more considerable than it is when 
certain other items of expenditure are 
singled, out, 

Save, Save, Save 

D EC E XT LYI have been closely foHuiyi ng 
ft the successes achievcd by.tlie various 
Tank Banks which, under the control- of 
the National War Savings Committee, arc 
now touring the provinces.' Up-to-date 
I learn that some twenty-eight towns 
have been visited, and something over 
5 80,000,000 has been'raised. The Tanks 
icrtainly arc as irresistible 011 (he financial 
front as they are iii France, ail'd .'. the 
rising weekly totals must be very cheerful 
reading for tlie soldiers in the field. - They, 
at least, know how necessary.'to their 
■safety and comfort money is, or rather 
the things which money buys. Equally, 
.the knowledge; that this steady stream of 
money is flowing into the nation’s coffers 
must lie very unpleasing reading for the 
foe. . The National .Committee, has also 
inaif^urated a scheme by which shops are ‘ w 
selling War Savings Certificates and i/5 # 
National War Bonds over their counters, W 
and it is. hoped that there will soon be - 
25,000 shops doing this valuable kind ti 
'of work, A 

j. a. re. u 
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OUR O BSERVATION POST 

OF CREATING ATM 


A FEW nights ago I was standing in 
*• the bar of a public-house—waiting 
for the obliging proprietor to bring me 
a stamp. An evening paper was lying 
on the counter, with a big headline 
splashed across the front page informing 
the King's lieges that the Germans had 
1 ’ 575 . 000 bayonets—I think that was 
the number—massed in the west. It 
was the kind of headline that, true or 
false, leaves me cold, but I am quite 
prepared to admit that it may have 
been a good one from a commercial point 
of view, for it arrested the attention of 
everyone who came into the place. Each 
fresh customer picked up the paper, read 
the headline, and sought comfort in drink 
before exchanging comments with the 
man beside him. And the sum of their 
comments, if reported faithfully, would 
have provided reading compared with 
which the Book of Lamentations would 
j have been cheery frivolity. 

ORESENTLY a soldier-man blew in— 

I _ six feet of London Scot, with a 
grimly humorous twist to a steel trap 
of a mouth, a gold stripe on his sleeve 
in memory of Loos, and only one grievance 
in life—that he had missed the Mons 
! medal by thirty hours, his draft having 
reached France too late by that space 
of time to entitle him to the decoration: 
He, too. ^ icked up the paper, glanced at 
the splashed headline, and put the paper 
down. “ Well, tney’ll want ’em,” he 
remarked. “Ae’re doing something. 
Double Scotch, please ! ” 

I WAS never more tempted to pay 
1 for another man’s drink. His com¬ 
ment, fresh and invigorating, had the 
same sort of effect on the people in the 
room that is produced in a crowded 
theatre when the sliding roof is moved 
aside and the heated air escapes at once, 
replaced by an atmosphere in which one 
can draw free and wholesome breath. 

A MOTHER small incident. “ Did you 
read \t ilson's speech ? ” one man 
asked another yesterday- morning in a room 
where I happened to be. ” Fine speech ; 
fine man.” ” Didn’t read it," was the 
tired answer. I nr sick of speeches. 
Whenever things go badly, we're stalled 
off with speeches. Oratory is a very fine 
thing, no doubt, but it doesn’t save liners 
from being torpedoed and destroyers 
from running ashore.” The proposition 
was incontrovertible, and depressing ; it 
nipped the conversation to an ugly death 
as a touch of frost kills vegetable-marrows’. 

THOSE two small incidents seem to 
me worth recalling as illustrations 
of the unconsciousness with which men 
exercise their power to create atmosphere 
around them. In both instances the 
actual remarks were quite trivial; their 
effect, however, was very great. They 
altered the temper completely of the 
people who heard them, changed the 
colour of things in their imagination and 

U transformed the spirit in which they 
faced, and would face, facts. Inasmuch 
U 35 the llali °n is but the sum of the indi- 
■ viduais who compose it, a most serious 
U responsibility rests upon every mail to 
m remember that he has this power to 
. create atmosphere, and to be verv careful 
(J what kind of atmosphere he creates. 

ii'C-CC'C-g-: - - — 


1 HAVE heard people say that they 
wished health was as infectious as 
disease. It is. A day may come when 
wc shall be compelled’ by law to spread 
health as already we are prohibited by 
law from spreading disease. Human 
nature, however, being what it is, pro¬ 
hibitive legislation must for a long time 
yet precede mandatory—there is much 
significance in the fact that so many 
of the Ten Commandments begin with 
“ Thou shalt not ’’—and the most we 
can hope for within measurable distance 
of time is that it shall be made a punish¬ 
able offence to spread a morbid state of 
mind, as it is punishable now to spread 
measles or scarlet fever. Some beginning 
lias been made already, in those clauses 
of the 'Defence of the Realm Act which 
penalise the dissemination of reports with 
intent to encourage the enemies of the 
King and to dispirit his lieges—I am 
speaking without book, but correctly in 
substance, I believe; but those clauses 
were drawn with application limited to 
the particular conditions arising out of 
the war, and the sermon that I would 
preach from the text I picked up in a 
public-house has perpetual application. 

EJEOPLE are especially sensitive to 
outside impressions just now because 
their nerves are in a state of extreme 
tension due to anxiety about their private 
affairs, the welfare of their menfolk in 
the Army perhaps, and because their 
nerves are fretted by the hundred and 
one interferences with their lifelong habits, 
enforced alteration of their accustomed 



TMOBOpy knows die process of selection by 
, . Which the A'ew Army chooses the songs to 
which it marches on its great adventures. Those 
however, upon which its choice lias fallen have 
been consecrated. More tiian one ditty, with 
crudely sentimental or seemingly pointless'humor¬ 
ous Words and a simple melody strung on a few 
notes with intent to catch the favour of an un¬ 
critical music-hall audience, has thus been elevated 
to the emotional plane of the battle hymns of an 
Empire, never again to be heard without a thrill by 
anyone who once heard it sung on the inarch bv 
those incomparable heroes. That is the thought 
ensbrmea in tiie following ]x>em by J.C.F., part 
ot which we reproduce from a recent issue of flic 
*' Graphic." 

BLEAK north -easier chilled the blood ; 

The driven rain was cold as sleet ; 

Over the cobblestones the mud 
Lay thick along the sordid street; 

Under a leaden, lowering sky. 

Singing a music-hall refrain, 

A Kitchener Brigade went by, 

Marching through Merville in the rain. . . . 

I couldn't hear the words they sang, 

I didn t recognise the song, 

But clear to any listener rang 

The meaning, “ Now we shaYt be long.” 

At last they heard the sounds of war, 

Parades and field-days now were done, 

To eager ears the blizzard bore 
The grumble of the German gan. 

Under a brighter, warmer sky 
I fancied I could hear and see 
The Roman gladiators cry, 

“ Salutant morituri te 1 ” 

The new battalions marched away— 

Somehow I’d like to hear again 
The simple song they sang that day 
Marching through Merville in the rain. 


ft 

O S P H E R E I 

diet, darkened streets, and things of that A 
kind; to expect them to adapt them- ” 
selves to so changed and unpleasant an 
environment easily would be to betray 
gross ignorance of human nature and 
entire misapprehension of the beauty 
and use of philosophy. A man who has 
been a " breakfast eater ” for, say, forty 
years, isn’t a “ baby ” if he is irritated 
by having to go to his office with nothing 
more inside him than a “ rational Devon- 
portion” of bread—the, phrase, I’m sorry 
to say, is not of my coining—thinly spread 
with margarine and a cup of unsweetened 
tea. His wife will be ill-advised to tell 
him to be philosophical, and assure him 
that there are lots of little children who 
would be only too glad to have had 
what he has had. She should thank her 
stars that her husband is not a philosopher 
—just fancy being married to a Diogenes ! 

—and get him off as quickly as she can. 
Personally 1 don’t care two pins whether 
I have any breakfast or not, but if my 
tobacco is cut off. Heaven help my wife ! 

WHAT every one of us ought to 
T T remember, not as a matter of 
exasperating philosophy but in common 
decency, is that the whole sum of the 
world’s cares and annoyances does not 
rest upon our own one pair of shoulders. 

Our irritation was natural and, therefore, 
pardonable, and by our own folk no 
doubt pardoned. But that must not 
be the end of it. Knowledge of our own 
abnormal irritability due to the abnormal 
conditions should make us resolute in 
long suffering of the unwonted irritability 
of other people with whom we come in 
contact and determined at least to try 
not to aggravate it. In our homes and 
in our country we need, more than 
at any previous moment in our history, 
the sweet atmosphere generated by the 
combination of mutual goodwill and 
confidence. 


FOR us civilians at home I am perfectly 
1 sure this matter of keeping the 
"atmosphere" wholesome is most im¬ 
portant. It means for us what " moral ” 
means for the Army, and the man who 
does anything to affect that adversely 
is a traitor. For Kim 1 have no forgive¬ 
ness. I can find it in my heart to forgive 
the man who, not being in a responsible 
position and therefore bound in duty 
to deal only in facts, has communicated 
some rumour which encouraged -at the 
time even though later it proved to be 
without good foundation. Early in the 
war I spent some drab months in lodgings 
in London, away from my people and 
very comfortless. Every morning the 
landlady, a pale, gaunt’ figure, brougnt 
my breakfast to my small bed-sitting- 
room. She .placed the tray upon a tiny 
table, drew up the blind, and gave me 
first information of the day’s news. 
Once she could not wait to draw up 
the blind. She put down the tray and 
clapped her hands. “ Great news from 
Gallopolipippoli 1 " she exclaimed. “ We’re 
within two miles of a great victory ! ” I 
don’t remember that wo ever got any 
nearer ; but if it was from a fool’s paradise, 
the gleam which that good soul brought 
into one grey day remains in my memory 
still. 


C. IVl. Ij 
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WITH THE HORSES ON THE WESTERN FRONT,—British soldiers on the Arras sector crossing the River Scarpe, along which 
stubborn fighting has taken place ever since the Germans were driven from the very outskirts of Arras farther eastward along the 
river. The men ferried themselves over, one of them holding the halter-rope of the swimming horse. 
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WHAT A BOLSHEVIST 


‘PEACE’ 


Pago 


MEANS 


T HE -latest Bolshevist manoeuvres, 
leave Russia in a worse plight than 
ever. Lenin and Trotsky, having 
destroyed the Russian Army, now discover 
that tlie country is defenceless before an 
implacable enemy. 

It is very important that the people of 
Great Britain should understand precisely 
what the outcome of the prolonged 
" peace ” negotiations at Brest Litovsk 
has been. The present situation reveals 
both the sinister aims of Germany and 
the futility of Bolshevist methods. 

Lenin and Trotsky took German gold 
and used it to .undermine the cohesion 
and the discipline of the Russian forces. 
They were perfectly candid about their 
objects. They wanted to stop the war 
in order to initiate a far more destructive 
class warfare in every country in Europe, 
with the deliberate intention of shattering 
the existing fabric of civilisation. Their 
idea was that if they could only announce 
to the German “ proletariat " their desire 
to make peace, the German “ workers " 
would force the Government to cease 
hostilities, and Bolshevist excesses would 
begin at once in all lands. Things have 
not worked out that way. No sensible 
:md thoughtful man ever believed they 
would, but Lenin and Trotsky, for all 
their fine phrases, are narrow fanatics of 
a most blind and b'igoted type. .They are 
destructive and not constructive, and the 
same may be said of all -conspirators of 
their particular variety. 

Trotsky’s One Service 

They succeeded only too well in Russia. 
They broke the State into fragments. 
They abolished the police, the law courts, 
the institution of marriage, the Church, 
all forms of property, whether real or 
personal, and they repudiated the National 
Debt. They reluctantly summoned a 
Constituent Assembly, and forcibly closed 
it when its members did not agree with 
them. They suppressed all newspapers 
which were not of their way of thinking. 
They connived at pillage and murder, and 
rendered life unsafe for any man who wore 
a clean collar or a respectable coat. They 
sought to thrust their mad doctrines upon 
Finland and Southern Russia, exactly as 
the leaders of the first French Revolution 
attempted to do in Western Europe. 

The climax came when they opened 
negotiations with the Central Powers at 
Brest Litovsk. At once they were con¬ 
fronted with grim soldiers and inflexible 
statesmen who bluntly and rightly claimed 
to be victors, and laughed at their windy 
talk. The Germans and Austrians had 
their legions at their back. Trotsky had 
no troops and no real mandate, for all 
Russia was plunged in civil war. He 
began by demanding that the Germans 
should withdraw from the Baltic provinces 
of Courland, Lithuania, and Esthonia, 
and leave the people of these regions to 
decide for themselves what form of rule 
they would adopt. The Germans re¬ 
sponded that the inhabitants might decide 
for themselves, but Germany would super¬ 
vise the voting, and the German garrisons 
would remain. Therein lay the one great 
service which Trotsky has rendered to 
the world in all, this miserable business, 
and, despite the incalculable mischief he 
and - his associates have wrought, he 
deserves credit for having.forced Germany 
to disclose her hand. He made the 


By Lovat Fraser 

German ■ Government admit that they 
meant to keep their conquests. 

At this stage a delegation arrived at 
Brest Litovsk from the newly-constituted 
Ukraine Republic. I must pause here' to 
explain briefly the essentials of the 
Ukraine question. Under the Tsars the 
Ukraine consisted of four provinces, 
chiefly inhabited by Ruthenians, or “ Little 
Russians," who also dwell in Eastern 
Galicia. The chief cities of the old 
Ukraine are Kieff and Kharkoff. The 
Ruthenians are allied in origin to the rest 
of the Russian stock, but have very 
distinct characteristics of their own. 
They have, however, no very clearly 
demarcated history, though it is most 
important to note that their leaders 
have long aspired to a separate national- 
existence, and have been the object of 
Austro-German intrigue for year's. 

The Ukraine Position 

When Russia split up under the 
Bolshevists, the people of the Ukraine 
formed a separate Republic extending 
far beyond their old limits. They marked 
out a territory extending from Brest 
Litovsk to Odessa and the Black Sea. 
They summoned a "Rada,” or Parliament, 
of their own, and they quickly repudiated 
I.enin and Trotsky and ail their works. 
The ideas of the Ukrainian leaders were' 
tolerably advanced ; they were soon forced 
to agree to give all the land to the 
peasants, but shrank from the universal 
anarchy favoured by the Bolshevists. 

While Trotsky was babbling daily at 
Brest Litovsk, the Ukraine leaders quietly 
concluded and signed a definite peace 
with the Central Powers. Germany had 
two great objects in arranging this peace. 
She wanted food, and she wanted the 
alternative route to the East. She 
promised protection to the Ukraine, but 
she is not likely to obtain much food 
this year. I have made careful inquiries 
on this point, and- my information is 
that when the Bolshevists harried the 
Ukraine late last autumn they destroyed 
most of the ftfod reserves. The region 
is, however, exceptionally fertile. It is 
the centre of the famous “ black earth " 
area, and is an even more productive 
granary than Southern Rumania. If 
Germany can keep control ol the Ukraine 
she will have a vast additional source 
of food supply for the next war, of which 
she is already thinking. 

Failure of Lenin and Trotsky 

Trotsky was nonplussed by the Ukraine 
peace, and his pietentious attitude was 
quickly altered. He tried to settle an 
impossible situation by declaring that 
" the state of war was ended,” but he 
refused to sign peace. The reasons for 
his refusal were so confused and con¬ 
tradictory that there is no need to recapi¬ 
tulate them, except to note that with 
characteristic intolerance he resented the 
separate action of the Ukraine leaders. 
So much was this the case that the 
Bolshevists, while unwilling to fight 
Germany, renewed their war with the 
Ukraine Republic and began extensive 
hostilities around Kieff. 

The Germans cut the tangle in the end 
by declaring that, as the Bolshevists 
refused to sign peace, they considered 


that the armistice was over, and they 
held themselves at liberty to resume 
hostilities. The irrelevant Bolshevists 
responded by declaring war on Rumania, 
while at the time of writing they, have 
made no formal reply to the German 
ultimatum; The opinion of those best 
competent to judge is that Lenin and 
Trotsky have neared the end of their 
tether. Their final card with their 
followers was their promise to secure 
peace. As they have failed either to 
negotiate peace or to wage war, while they 
have reduced Russia to chaos, the as¬ 
sumption is that they will soon be over¬ 
thrown. Some people in this country 
profess to see in their wild policy ail 
object of admiration. I cannot share 
this view. I cannot get beyond the fact 
that they have wrecked Russia and 
dispersed the Russiap forces, while they 
continue obstinately to declare that their 
ultimate purpose is to obliterate, the 
established order of tilings in every State 
in Europe. Similar mad talk was heard 
in Paris at the end of the eighteenth 
century, before the rise of Napoleon. 
There are many tilings in this country 
which a number of people would like to sec 
altered, but I am firmly convinced that 
the British nation has no intention of 
pulling to pieces, at the bidding of. a 
Lenin or a Trotsky, a State which has 
taken a thousand years to construct. 

Where the One Hope Lies 

The move now lies with Germany, and 
it is well to note in a practical way tlie 
courses which lie open to her. There can 
be no doubt that the policy of the Bol¬ 
shevists, or their lack of policy, confronts 
Germany with difficulties. It. means 
that she must keep substantial forces on 
the Russian front, which may limit 
her expected offensive in the west. 

There is .reason to believe that the 
Austrian attitude is designed, and' is 
intended to mislead the Allies. Far more 
significant and more genuine is the 
protest of the Poles, who feci that they 
have been betrayed. One of tlie clauses 
of. the German peace with the Ukraine 
gives to the Ruthenians a large slice of 
the historic territory of Poland, and there 
can be no doubt that the object of this 
subtle gift is to sow dissension. My 1 
personal view is, however, that Germany 
will overcome by force all the obstacles 
which appear to confront her in Western 
Russia. The deciding factor will be that 
she is armed, and militant. The one hope- 
for Poland and for Russia lies in a military 
victory in the west. 

That is the conclusion to which all these 
confused episodes lead. " War is war,”, 
as Prince Henry of Prussia observed in a 
telegram to some stranded British tourists 
on the Rhine. The Bolshevists have 
tried to terminate the war by talking 
pleasantly to the Germans. One might 
as well try to talk affably to a cobra. 
There is no way out of the present com¬ 
plications save by overthrowing the enemy 
in battle. They are believed to be about 
to seek a decision in the west. If we 
repulse them, as I believe we shall, we 
must still fight on until they are routed. 
Tlie Bolshevist way of “ peace ” will not 
defeat the enemy, and it avowedly 
portends unending internal strife,, which 
the western nations flatly reject. 
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Canadians Homeward Bound, Their Duty Done 


Canadian War Records 



Canadian soldiers at the grave of a woman victim of German tyranny. The inscription on the cross is “ Rd-P. M"?®„f! a ' ab / e 
Celine. Shot by the Germans, Oct., 1914.” Right : Canadian corps commander examining a rifle when inspecting a divisional train. 


Canadians who have been discharged from mili ary service, after having struck 
their blow for freedom and right, about to start on their journey home toCanada. 
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Quaint Quarters of the Fighting Men in France 



This dug-out on the western front was originally excavated by 
French shells, then enlarged and adapted by German troops, and 
is now in French occupation. 


Canadians resting in a barn. Wire hammocks have been slung on 
framework, three stories high, with a narrow gangway down the 
centre. (Canadian War Records.) 






lELli i 



^ 0 * ' ■ 




An elaborate French dug-out. Its back is towards the German lines, over which its roof garden provides a good observation post, and 
in front is a vegetable garden. (French official.) Inset: French first-line trenches, showing the dug-outs in£the earthen walls. 
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Clouds of Shell-Smother Caught by the Camera 


Australian and Canadian Official Photographs 


Canadian motor-car under shell fire on the western front. The chauffeur had stopped and sought refuge from any flying fragments on 
the off-side step—where he waited while the “ strafe ” expended itself. At the very moment of photographing a big shell had exploded. 



Durina the Battle of Messines—the bursting of an enemy shell near a road, well behind the battle-front, along which Australian soldiers 
were taking a transport vehicle. The row of eight slender trees had so far escaped destruction. 
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Trifles Picked Up on the Blazed Trail of War 


British Official Photograph s 



Victors returning with the spoils of war. IVIen of the 
Regiment coming in from the trenches wearing trophies in the 
shape of helmets, caps, and coats captured from the enemy. 


Camouflaging a road from the too inquisitive eyes of German observation officers and airmen. Right: British soldiers buying eggs to 
take into the trenches. This was the last shop out on the way to the line, the road being barricaded just beyond the next house. 



Tubes containing dynamite with which the Germans intended to blow up the roads of a village now held by British troops. Right 
Repairino shells on a roadside dump, on which no non-commissioned officer or man 13 allowed unless actually engaged on the work. 
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Waiting for the Opening Offensive on the West 


British Official Photographs 


British soldiers from the firing-line raise their “ glasses --that is to say, their jam-pots and milk-tins--and drink to their friends 
at home. Inset above : A scene on the Fampoux road, where a number of British soldiers are gathered around a stranded Tank. 


One of the entrances to Arras, the old capital of the Department of 
Pas-de-Calais, which suffered greatly in the war, until the firing- 
line was pressed some miles to the eastward. 
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SHOOTING SEALS FROM A SUBMARINE IN THE ARCTIC.—A graphic account of the have laid their quota of explosive eggs off the entrance to the port, 1 ’ and from the moment 
hunting of the U boats by British naval units in Arctic waters has recently been published. when this becomes possible a certain liveliness is likely, and many exciting games of hide- 
When the four months’ long night of winter comes to an ond “ it is not long before the U boats and-seek are played among the icc-fioes with only the seal and grampus for witnesses. 
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ONE OF WAR’S LITTLE IRONIES 

The True Story of Henry 

By “ VEDETTE ” 

Author of the Famous War Booh, “ The Adventures of an Ensign ” 


I N that region of France where flat 
plains and brimming ditches warn 
you that Belgium is close at hand 
stands a collection of crumbling heaps of 
masonry and ragged sandbags which, in 
happier days, was a rich and pleasant 
hamlet. German gunners have long since 
wiped it off the map. But there was a 
time, earlier in the war, when the greater 
l>art of the village was yet fairly well 
preserved. The long, low farmsteads, 
with their ample bams, the neat cottages, 
and the larger houses about the white 
stone church, furnished roomy and com¬ 
fortable billets for the troops in reserve 
in this sector of the British line. 

At the time of which I am writing, an 
infantry brigadier had his headquarters 
in the lawyer's house, an old-fashioned, 
single-storied building, which had suffered 
somewhat from the enemy’s rather in¬ 
accurate shooting at the church steeple. 
About the brigadier there is nothing more 
to be said, save that he was a vigorous, 
resilient personality, with a keen sense 
of humour and a heart of gold. For this 
story concerns his soldier-servant, which 
his name was Henry. 

|\ the headquarters staff there was 
no more important personage than 
Henry. This statement will not seem 
extravagant to anybody who campaigned 
in France during the long, cold season 
of the opening of 1915 , for in those days 
a good servant made just the difference 
between comparative discomfort and 
squalid misery unrelieved. 

Henry was the perfect valet—quiet, 
efficient, and intelligent. His private 
recipe for boot polish, compounded some¬ 
where in the Shepherd Market, at the 
back of Piccadilly, and jealously cherished 
as a profound secret, made the brigadier’s 
field-boots the envy of the brigade. He 
was as careful of the appearance of “ his 
officer ” as he was about his own—and 
that is saying a great deal. No matter 
at what hour of the day or night the 
brigadier returned from his daily round 
of the trenches, Flenry awaited him with 
hot water and a change, and he kept the 
general’s bed-room, even when it was 
nothing better than a dug-out, as spick 
and span as a lady’s boudoir. 

But Henry was not only an excellent 
servant. Fie practically ran the mess, 
knew enough about horses to keep the 
general’s groom up to the mark, attended 
to the brigadier’s orders to London 
tradesmen for such commodities as 
cigarettes, and cakes for tea, and supplied 
his nraster with a regular service of the 
remarkable rumours which seem to be 
part and parcel of life at the front. 
Whenever it could be arranged, the 
brigadier took Henry home with him when 
he went on leave, for there was what 
Henry used to call “ a understanding ’’ 
between himself and the cook at the 
brigadier’s cottage in Hampshir e. 

B ETWEEN Henry and the general the 
understanding was perfect. The 
general liked to talk, and Henry was an 
excellent listener. By nature taciturn, he 
was apt upon occasion to deliver himself 
of a pungent reflection which, from the 
mouth ol Bernard Shaw, would have 
been termed an epigram. 


“ Henry," the brigadier would say, as 
the latter was pulling off his master’s 
muddy boots after the general’s daily 
round, “ Henry, these Huns wi 11 be the 
death of me ! " 

" They’ll be the death of many of us, 
I’m thinking, sir,” Henry would reply 
gravely, “ afore this war’s done. Per¬ 
severin’ lot, I call ’em ! ” 

A middle-sized, grave, clean-shaven 
man was Henry. He rarely smiled, and 
when he did, checked the inclination 
half way, as though afraid of being caught 
in the act. He ruled everybody at head¬ 
quarters with a rod of iron. With the 
servants and orderlies he relied on a 
deadly and withering sarcasm as his 
offensive weapon; with the general’s 
staff he adopted a form of passive 
resistance, cloaked by his silent and 
dignified air, which always secured him 
his own way in the domestic affairs of the 
headquarters’ mess. 

'T'HE general swore at him occasionally, 
but he also swore by him. When 
the commanding officers of the battalions 
in the brigade lamented to the general 
about the hardships and discomforts of 
their mode of existence, the general would 
launch forth on a eulogy of Henry. 

“ Look at my man," he would say. 
" None of your specially enlisted men, 
mind you, but a plain soldier from the 
ranks. Picked him out myself from my 
battalion when we were on the Aisne. 
A good servant wants a bit of spotting, 
I grant you ; but you’ve got all sorts in 
the Army nowadays. You've only got to 
look around a bit to find a first-class 
fellow. You won’t get another Henry, 
of course. He’s a wonder, that man, and 
I’d trust him anywhere ! ” 

What was the amazement, therefore, of 
the brigade when it became known that 
the immaculate Henry had had a lapse 
from virtue. From battalion to battalion, 
from brigade to brigade, until it reached 
the division, flew the incredible news 
that Henry had got gloriously drunk on 
the preceding evening and was in close 
arrest. At some battalion headquarters 
that day there were malicious comments, 
for, to tell the truth, the general had 
ridden his hobby rather hard at times. 

-jMTEAXWHII.E, in the brigade office, 
the general with a set face was 
listening to Henry’s story. It was soon 
told. The general had been out all day ; 
the weather was bitterly cold, with gusts 
of icy rain; and the village estaminet 
was there .with joyous company and 
• something to keep out the wet. Chilled 
to the bone, Henrj- had “ popped in ” 
for a drink ; one glass had led to another, 
with the result that at closing-time the 
man had emerged in a state of advanced 
drunkenness. Flenry was popular in his 
quiet way, or otherwise the evidence 
regarding the delinquent’s subsequent 
rather violent encounter with the guard 
might have made his offence appear far 
more serious. But the sergeant of the 
guard gave a mercifully inaccurate account 
of what took place, and then ' Henry 
waited for sentence to be pronounced 
on him. 

The general had no heart left to give 
the man the telling-off he deserved. He 


might have sent him for court-martial, 
but he gave Henry the benefit of his good 
record. 

“ Returned to duty,” said the general 
curtly, averting his face. “ March out ! ” 

r r HAT night, when the brigadier’s old 
battalion went up to the front line, 
Henry marched with his old company. 
The night was raw, and black as ink, 
the communication trench ankle-deep in 
slime, the shelling violent. But Henry 
cared for none of these things. His heart 
was down at brigade headquarters with 
his old master. 

Flenry' was crushed with the shame 
of his position. He was no longer Henry, 
the reliable, the trusted Henry, but just 
a private with a number, “ broken ” for 
drink. But worse than this was the 
realisation that his general had trusted 
him, and that he had failed his general. 

What would the general do without 
him ? Who would impart that glossy 
sheen to his field-boots now ? Who would 
order the general’s cigarettes ? Henry 
knew his successor, one Mullins, a willing 
but stupid fellow, as he told himself. 
What did he know of waiting on a 
gentleman like the general ? 

As he plodded along the trench in the 
darkness towards the Verey lights spouting 
on the horizon, Flenry had a vivid mental 
vision of another man in his place as' 
servant, confidant, and friend to the 
general. And the picture pained him so 
that he gritted his teeth together and 
wished he might die. 

IPkOWN at brigade headquarters the 
■ general sat at dinner with the rain 
dripping dismally through the sacking 
that very indifferently patched a gaping 
shell-hole in the ceiling of the lawyer’s 
house. The brigadier was morose and 
silent. He • missed his faithful Henry- 
more than he was willing to admit, even 
to himself. He had had a hard struggle 
that morning between his own feelings 
and his duty- to the Army, and it was no 
consolation to him to feel that his sense 
of responsibility had won. 

That evening already- everything had 
gone wrong. Muffins had managed to 
smash a bottle of hair-wash over the 
brigadier’s bed,- and the soup was burnt. 
And always in his mind’s eye the general 
had a picture of the immaculate Henry- 
immersed in the mire of the front line. 

“ Archie,” said the general, to his 
brigade major, when they separated that 
night, “ I’ve decided to give Henry 
another chance. He’s had his lesson. 
When his battalion comes out of the line, 
I’ll take him back.” 

BUT it was not to be. That very night 
■*-* a -stray bullet got Henry through 
the head, and he mustered for that roll- 
call where generals and batmen fall in 
together. And the worst of this story- is 
that it is true, one of the infinitesimal 
little tragedies of which the hideous 
drama of war is composed. 

For Henry- there were two who mourned 
greatly—a general who went out of the 
lawyer’s house and walked by himself 
for a spell on the road, and a humble 
maidservant who cried her ey-es out in 
the kitchen of a Hampshire cottage. 
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Simple Instruments & Complex Inventions in War 


Another mechanical invention, like the Tank comparable to the prehistoric monsters that made their way through the trackless 
ooze, has made its appearance on the battle-front. This is a tractor engine with caterpillar chain plates, which surmounts 
almost any obstacle. This one is in use in Palestine, and is shown dragging a waggon-load of stores across an unbridged stream. 



Music appeals to a natural instinct and also has a distinct military value. Some of the British troops now in Palestine, not having 
a regimental band with them, organised a camp band with mouth-organs, pipes hollowed out of reeds, “ bones,” and native drums. 
To the inspiriting music of these simple instruments the men marched gravely, much to their own satisfaction. 
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Friends that Fail Not in Peace and War Alike 



Trench messenger dog serving with the British Army waiting for a despatch which it will carry back from the front line. Dogs have 
proved invaluable as despatch carriers in this war, being frequently able to get across open ground where a man could not show him¬ 
self and live. Both dogs and pigeonsjare habitually taken to trenches with which there is no field telephone communication. 
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A WANDERER IN WAR LANDS 


A SERBIAN 


SUPPER-PARTY 


Some Lively Memories from the Lower Danube 

BY HAMILTON FYFE 


A T Turn-Severin, on the Danube, it 
was so warm in November that 
we could sit outside a cate and 
drink our breakfast coffee in the open 
air at 7.30 a.m. An attractive little town, 
now unfortunately long in enemy hands 
—a town I have several good reasons to 
remember. 

One was that I found in it an excellent 
bath-house, fitted up in a style most 
unusual in that part of the world, for the 
benefit of Europeanised Rumanians who 
went to pass the spring or summer there. 
To get really hot water in a large, real 
bath of porcelain, and a cold shower to 
end up with, was so rare a treat on the 
eastern front that 1 could quite con- 
ten tedlv have made a long stay at Turn- 
Severin if the Germans had only left it 
alone. 

Another memory, more vivid and 
bizarre, connected with those last days, 
of the Rumanian resistance in Moldavia 
(as the western part of their country is 
called) is the memory of a Serbia ft detach¬ 
ment of bomb-throwers, which 'was 
stationed close by on one of the Danube 
islands The first evening I was in 
Turn-Scverin I made acquaintance with a 
black-bearded Russian colonel in the res¬ 
taurant where everyone dined. His name 
was Ratmanoff. He told me he had 
been a naval captain, but, as his wife 
was Serbian and he knew the language 
well, he was given a commission in the 
Army and appointed to command this 
irregular band of Serbian “ komitadjis." 

On a Danube Island 

A " komitadji,” you must understand, 
is, in peace time, a Balkan politician. 
He is a member of a “ committee,” which 
means that he is engaged in trying to 
exterminate the members of some other— 
or probably of every' other—” committee ” 
in his part of the country'. Party warfare 
in the Balkans is the real thing, not 
waged with speeches and arguments but 
with knives and bombs. 

These Serbian " komitadjis ” had now 
put their political skill and experience 
at the service of their country. They 
used to make raids across the Danube 
into Bulgaria and throw hand-grenades 
with useful effect. Their black-bearded 
colonel w'as proud of them, and with 
good reason. They were a tough, adven¬ 
turous lot. 

I went to see them on their island 
at the colonel’s invitation. They had 
trenches on the side facing Bulgaria, but 
they were of no use either for defensive 
purposes or as rifle-pits. They were 
shallow and narrow. The only way to 
be hidden in them would have been to 
lie down. As we walked through them 
we were in full view' of the Bulgarians, 
not more than two hundred and fifty- 
yards away.. However, tiffs did not in 
the least worry the Serbians. They had 
no use for trench warfare. Bomb-throw¬ 
ing was their game. 

They insisted after that on giving 
an -exhibition of the way they threw 
thern. I did not want to see it at all. 
I recalled the accident which not long 
before had happened to Lady Sybil Grey 
on the Russian front when she was 


watching a similar practice. I thought 
of the story of the man who was assured 
that a gun could not go off so long as 
the " safe ” was on. He said : " Yes, 

that’s all very well. You know' it can’t 
go off, and 1 know it can’t. But does 
the gun know it ? ” However, we had to 
go through it. 

The mau who gave the exhibition was 
a tall, bony, loose-jointed creature who 
had lived twelve years in the woods to 
escape from rival “ politicians." He had 
the title of Voivode, which means warrior, 
and confers great honour. A few days 
before he had been across the- river by 
himself, and had killed five Bulgars, 
wounding twelve more. So 1 think he 
deserved his title. 

Commandeered Sueki.rg-Pig 

As we had landed on the island from 
the launch which took us over we had 
seen some of tire " komitadjis ”• cooking 
a sucking-pig. It was spitted on a stick, 
and they were turning it over a fine 
red log-fire. -After we had walked round, 
the colonel commandeered the sucking- 
pig. and insisted that we should sit down 
and eat it with him at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. He told us we could not go 
back to the Rumanian shore until dark 
fell, so we might as well fill up our time 
by eating and drinking. A delightfully 
Russian view ! So down we sat in the 
open and fell to. 

Luckily, the Bulgarian gunners began 
just about this hour to put across their 
usual afternoon dose of shells. I had an 
excuse to finish up quickly' m\' pretence 
of eating, and go down to the river-bank 
to see what sort of hits they were making. 
The Rumanian batteries soon answered, 
so we had a brisk bombardment going on 
over our heads. The colonel said the 
Bulgars had evidently' seen us, and hoped 
to catch us as we went back. I asked 
him why they did not^pepper the island. 
“ Oh,” he said, “ they' never begin that 
until eight-thirty at night.” 

We crossed safely in the early darkness 
and river mist, though we nearly ran into 
one of the Rumanian defensive mines 
owing to - a heated disagreement between 
the colonel and the motor-man as to 
where it would be best to land. And 
then the colonel asked me to take supper 
with him and some of his officers. He 
did not live on the island, but in the 
towii. After the sucking-pig I hardiy 
felt like another meal, but there was no 
way out of it, so I promised to be with 
him at eight o’clock. 

Enjoyment—of a Sort 

As soon as I got to the house I heard 
the scraping of violins. On one side 
of the dining-room there was a small 
conservatory', and from out the greenery- 
of this peered the pathetic faces of three 
gloomy Tzigane fiddlers. They looked 
scared. I wondered why. Later on I 
knew why. 

From the moment we began supper the 
young Serbian officers danced. After the 
first few courses they pushed back the 
table to one side so that they might have 
more room. They- danced quite well, to 
wild, blood-stirring tunes ol Old Serbia. 


Once or twice the serving-woman who 
brought in the dishes and changed our 
plates joined in their figures, linked arms 
with them, cut nimble capers, then went 
on taking away the plates. 

From time to time the colonel rose 
and solemnly stepped to the music, his 
black beard wagging over his chest. An 
aged Cossack officer serving with him could 
not resist the infection of the dance and 
footed it stiffly, but with vast enjoyment. 
When he was not dancing, the colonel 
sat watching his young men with affec¬ 
tionate approval. Every now and then 
he would call one of them to him and 
would kiss him for doing so well. He 
was not an old man really, but he had 
the air of a patriarch among his grand¬ 
sons. Toasts followed one another 
briskly-. We drank red wine, pleasant, 
but not strong. No one drank too much. 
Their exhilaration was not alcoholic, but 
temperamental. 

Dinner over, we still sat ; the officers 
still danced, and then began another 
phase of the proceedings. I heard a shot 
in the room. I looked round, and saw 
the man sitting next to me had fired his 
Browning pistol between his knees. 1 
immediately' picked my feet up and 
curled my legs as near the seat of my 
chair as I could. Now' I understood why 
the fiddlers were scared. Pistol shot, 
went on all about the room. They fired 
into the ceiling, into the wainscoting, into 
the floor. The colonel beamed. The old 
Cossack officer’s ey-es shone. Enjoyment 
was at its height, every'one’s but mine. 

A Kiss to be Proud Of 

Now' the bomb-throw-er, the Voivode, 
played the wildest, most fantastic tricks. 
He hugged the serving-woman, he hugged 
the Tziganes. He pretended to play the 
guitar on his leg, which he managed, some¬ 
how, to get into the position of a guitar. 
He sang and danced like a man possessed. 

The only one of the officers who did 
not seem to enter enthusiastically' into 
the spirit of the evening was a little 
Austrian lieutenant, of Slav birth and 
sympathies. He had deserted to the 
Rumanians and been attached to Colonel 
Ratmanoff’s staff. I wondered what he 
thought of it all, and whether he was 
contrasting the scene with the elegancies 
of life in Vienna, where he had lived. 
Or perhaps it was the knowledge that 
if he were captured he would certainly 
be shot as a “ traitor " which prevented 
his spirits from rising. 

Not even the colonel’s speeches cheered 
him, though these poured forth in an 
almost uninterrupted stream. He pro¬ 
posed every conceivable toast which we 
honoured in every kind of wine. I think 
we all made speeches, several apiece, 
but I should not like to swear. Of one 
thing I am certain. When I insisted on 
departing about midnight, in spite of 
assurances that the evening had only 
just begun, the colonel kissed me, black 
beard and all. 

And, although at the moment I was 
taken aback, I am proud to have been 
kissed by so brave a man. 

Of his bravery shortly after that supper- 
party' I must tell you another time.. 
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Builders of the Ships for the Fleet that Flies 



Making experiments with the gold-beaters’ skin employed 
for the lining of rigid airships. 


A girl at the stamping machine in the civilian 
engineering shop making aero-engine part 3 . 


Female propeller-workers testing the propellers on a specially designed 
apparatus in the inspection-room to ascertain whether the balance is true. 


Women employed in airship construction sewing envelopes in the fabric shop of a Royal Naval Airship station, to the purring of 
numberless sewing machines. Right: An acetylene worker in the wire-rigging snop wearing goggles to protect the eyes from the 

intense white light and heat. 
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Britannia, the Tank that Rules the Trenches 



Dummy Tank drawn by horses on the western front. Instead of “ Nealter,” an imitation Tank which took part in the Scottish 
a true “ caterpillar,” the make-believe is mounted on wheels. Red Cross Fund’s “ day ” at Hong Kong. 



H.M.L.S. Britannia at a campof the U.S. National Army, where it 
was engaged in demonstrating various aspects of Tank warfare. 




The Tank Britannia about to cross a trench at Camp Upton is 
watched with interest by many of America’s soldiers in training 


Britannia bridges the trench during her American demonstrations of the capabilities of a Tank. Right: Rear view of the landship 
after clearing a trench. This Tank, now touring the States as “ recruiter,” fought in the Battle of the Somme. 
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Ships to Feed You & Me Instead of the U Boats 



Aft view of the hull of the steel and concrete sea-going motor ship recently com¬ 
pleted by the Fougner Company in Norway, and (left) forward view of the same 




The concrete and steel vessel afloat and under way. This very interesting experiment in shipbuilding has proved thoroughly success¬ 
ful on her trials. The special value of concrete ships at the present time is that they can be built in a third of the time and at a third 
of the cost of steel vessels, and thus provide an effective answer to U boat pirates’ sinking of food ships. 



Khaki on the canals. Every effort is being made to promote the carriage of goods by inland waterways in order to relieve pressure 
on the overburdened railways. These photographs show some of the barges in charge of men of the special Canal Transport Section. 
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AUSTRALIA’S 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Heroic Doings of the Commonwealth on Land and Sea 


T HREE hundred and fifty thousand of 
the finest lighting men contributed 
by a population only two-thirds of 
that of London ! And all volunteers, not 
a " pressed ” man among them ! 

That is Australia’s war effort expressed 
in terms of recruiting alone. It is an 
heroic figure, representing a degree of 
sacrifice, devotion, and patriotism not 
excelled in any part of the Empire. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand ! 
Yet this splendid effort is but one of all 
the many war efforts Australia has made, 
and, big’as it is, it is not disproportionate 
in comparison. I have singled it out, in 
fact, merely to serve as a gauge to help 
towards realisation of the measure of 
Australia’s war sacrifices; for, as with 
recruiting, so with every other possible 
form of war effort. One and all are on 
the same munificent scale. By her huge 
gifts of men and'money, indeed, Australia 
lias gone towards jeopardising her financial 
resources'and progress for years to come. 
Arid she has done it gladly. 

The war was hardly a few hours old 
before a telegram from the Governor- 
< .eneral of Australia reached the Colonial 
Office offering to raise, equip, and maintain 
ah expeditionary force of twenty thousand 
men for service in Europe with the Armies 
of the Empire. This offer sounds small, 
now that we are used to speaking of 
armies and soldiers in millions, but in 
those early days of the war twenty 
ihousarid was a tremendous figure, a 
magnificent offer. It was readily accepted. 

“Last Man—Last Shilling" 

Virtually at the same time Australia's 
excellent little Navy of some twenty ships 
and two submarines was handed over to 
the control of the Imperial Admiralty at 
home—though still maintained and paid 
for by Australian money. 

A fortnight later—August 19th—Aus¬ 
tralian men and ships sailed from Sydney 
on the grim errand of war. -Since that 
day a steady stream of the finest soldiers, 
carefully trained, splendidly equipped, and 
eager to fight, has never ceased to flow. 
It continues, and will continue as long as 
the Motherland has need of them. Aus- 
1 ralia is making good the stirring promise 
made on her behalf by her Prime Minister 
" to stand by the Motherland to the last 
man and the last shilling." 

It is not generally known that from the 
eery first day of war Australia had to be 
as smartly on the qui vive as any country 
near the enemy. At five o’clock on the 
morning following the declaration of war 
trains were steaming from Melbourne and 
other capitals, each carrying hundreds of 
citizen 'soldiers with rifles and kit-bags. 
Certain units from each State had re¬ 
ceived mobilisation orders. Soldiers to 
Ihe number of fifteen thousand were thus 
drafted off to garrison posts—more than 
fifty in number—which might be exposed 
to attack. Enemy warships were known 
to be off the coasts, and Australia could 
take no risks. That night and succeeding 
nights searchlights were sweeping the 
waters round Australia's shores ; gunners, 
with shells beside them, kept a ceaseless 
watch, night and day alike. Besides enemy 
warships, there were many German 
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merchant vessels that had to be stopped. 
Australia’s first shot of the war was fired 
at one of these ships attempting to leave 
Port Philip Heads against orders. 

Australia’s other military tasks at home 
comprised the dismantling of private wire¬ 
less stations, the arrest of German 
Reservists, and their safe housing in 
-concentration camps. 

All this time Australia’s Army and Navy 
were getting ready at break-neck pace for 
oversea war enterprises. The first of 
these to fall to them was the capture of 
German possessions in the Pacific, which 
were of great advantage to the enemy as 
coaling and wireless stations arid a'great 
danger to British shipping. 

First Blow Struck 

On September nth at dawn fifty men 
of the Australian Naval Reserve were 
landed from Australian warships at 
Herbertshohe, in the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago. They hailed the wharf, and were 
told by the Germans' gathered there that 
no resistance would be offered. They 
landed, formed fours, and set out along 
the road through the forest for the wire¬ 
less station, four miles inland. They had 
not gone a mile before they were am¬ 
bushed. Germans had entrenched them¬ 
selves at right angles to the road, and 
from the cover of dense tropical vegetation 
fired volleys into the contingent. Native 
blacks, armed by the Germans with rifles, 
fired on the men from tree-tops. A retreat 
before such odds would have been no dis¬ 
grace, but the Australians charged the 
trenches and captured them at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Nearer to the wireless station more 
entrenchments were met. Lives had been 
lost and many men wounded. A runner 
was sent back to the ship for reinforce¬ 
ments, and camp was pitched for the 
night—an anxious night, too, it was 1 
Early next morning reinforcements arrived 
with 12-pounder guns and quick-firers. 
The party advanced, but the German 
garrison on seeing them backed from their 
trenches, blew up the station, and escaped 
into the bush. From that moment serious 
opposition was at an end. The remaining 
task was the rounding-up of the German 
Governor and other prisoners; and the 
proclamation that the territory was now' 
held in the name of King George. 

H.M.A.S. Sydney's Great Fight 

This bald account of the landing and 
capture of New Britain is given merely to 
serve as an illustration of the kind of 
work Australia did in clearing the Pacific 
of German posts and possessions. Some 
of their work entailed serious fighting and 
loss of life. Much of it w'as most com¬ 
prehensive- in its scope, and at times 
Australian warships had to bring their 
guns into play to cover the advance of 
land parties. But all the fighting was 
undertaken in the same brave, fearless 
spirit ; and by winter such was the work 
of the Australians, the New Zealanders, 
and-the Japanese, that not a German post 
remained in the Pacific. This splendid 
work is not known in the Mother Country 
as it deserves to be. Australia’s work in the 
early days is a big chapter of war history. 


One last point about Australia’s naval 
war work in the Southern Seas—namely, 
the sinking of the notorious German 
commerce raider, the cruiser Emdcn 
(3,554 tons). Flying many flags, the 
Emden had sunk eighteen cargo steamers 
and two Russian warships before H.M.A.S. 
Sydney (5,400 tons) cornered her at Cocos 
Island, and in a running fight so pounded 
her that she had to be run ashore at 
North Keeling. That fight was the first 
laurel to go in the young Australian 
Navy's cap. 

From this period of the war onwards 
the principal field of Australia’s fighting 
effort was nearer the centre of war. 
Throughout the winter of 1914-15 Aus¬ 
tralian transports, escorted by Australian 
warships, were steadily ferrying troops 
across-the water to the great camps by the 
Egyptian Pyramids, where the pick of 
Australia’s young manhood was training 
for battle. It was. in this part of the 
world that Australia first came into touch 
with the enemy (the Turks in this case), 
and excellently they acquitted themselves. 
But Australia’s first really great feat of 
arrris—a feat that will live in war history 
as long as war history lives—was the 
landing on Gallipoli in the early spring of 
1915. As a story of courage, tenacity, 
and dogged heroism it is unsurpassed in 
British annals. The reputation of Aus¬ 
tralians as soldiers and fighters was set 
upon an unshakable basis. 

A Great Promise Nobly Kept 

Since that day it has never lessened. 
On the Somme, in the offensive that filled 
the later months of 191b, and again this 
year in the hammer-blows struck at the 
enemy in Flanders, Australian soldiers 
have re-proved their qualities and have 
won for themselves a reputation as fighters 
second to none in the whole of the British 
forces. No one has been more willing to 
accord them this appreciation than the 
British home regiments. No better testi¬ 
monial could be had of the Australians’ 
fighting qualities than this : that other 
Units have asked specially for the privilege 
of fighting alongside them. 

Of the 306,227 soldiers who had left 
Australia by June, 1917, New South Wales 
sent 111,970, Victoria 86,648, Queens¬ 
land 42,955, South Australia 28,039, West 
Australia 26,342, and Tasmania 10,273. 
They constitute an army that is ■ now 
complete in every detail — gunners, sap¬ 
pers, horse and foot, flying corps, railway 
corps, transport, medical corps with 
nurses,, and the rest. The Australian 
Flying Corps promises to rival in efficiency 
and daring that of an\- other section of 
the allied armies. 

This huge army is equipped and trans¬ 
ported at Australia’s own expense. Aus¬ 
tralia’s tiny population has thus con¬ 
tributed to the war cost some ^80,000,000, 
quite apart from all the charity work she 
is doing. Recruiting and the transport 
of a steady stream of soldiers goes on 
unceasingly. Losses in the field—heavy 
as they are, both in men and material-- 
are more than made good. There is no 
relaxing. “ The last man and the last 
shilling ! ” that was the promise, and 
Australia is holding nobly to it. 
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Australian troops assembled on the parade of a training camp in England in readiness for inspection by the King. Throughout the 
war his IViajesty displayed great personal interest in the welfare and progress of the overseas troops while stationed in this country. 


Brave Fighters from Beneath the Southern Cross 


Australians training in England making thin wire ropes. The 
apparatus is of the simplest, but the product quite satisfactory. 


Men of the Australian Imperial Forces marching on to the parade 
L ground of their camp for the Royal inspection. 



Battery of an Australian Division on the western front at Lewis-gun drill behind 
the lines. (Australian official photograph.) Right : Australians in London for Anzac 
Day with their terrier, which went through the Gallipoli Campaign. 
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Australian soldiers in London recording their votes in the Australian Federal Election. In the recent Referendum to decide betwoen 
conscription and voluntary military service for the Commonwealth, the soldiers* vote was 51.000 for and 56,000 against conscription, 

and the general result was'a majority against of 165,000. 








































An artist N .C.O. at work on a poster in his shell-struck “ studio ” near the western front. During his “ of? time ” he designs announce¬ 
ments of the entertainments got up by the soldiers for soldiers. Right : A British soldier camouflaging his hut. (British official.) 
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Arts & Crafts Active While Following the Flag 



Sepoy at the grave of two British airmen in 
(British official.) In centre : “Chums” in 


the desert. The enemy who brought them down erected the propeller as a monument. 
Palestine. Right: Australian barber operating on a comrade on the beach in Palestine. 



A Canadian tailor outside 
(Canadian War Records.) 


his‘‘shop ” on the western front. As a sign he has set up a sewing-machine found among some ruins. 
Hight: A tailor and a shoemaker with the British forces in Italy busy outside their billets. (British official. 1 










































Well hidden from enemy observation. A herd of cattle in a quarry close behind the French front. The beasts, destined for food for 
the French Army, would not be recognisable in their sunken pen, or *' cold harbour,” by enemy airmen flying over. 
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Quarry and Cave Put to Primitive Use Again 


French Official Photographs 


War-made troglodytes on the Rheims sector of tho French front. A family whose home has been destroyed have improvised a 
temporary substitute in a cave in a wood until such time as their countryside shall be free of the invader. 
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THE ROYAL FLEET AUXILIARIES 

Adventurous Happenings in a Humdrum Existence 


CHRONICLED BY JOHN S. MARGERISON 


T HOUGH we fly the White Ensign and 
have places in the voluminous 
pages of the Navy List ; though 
we use the Royal Dockyards as our bases, 
and the Naval Victualling Yards supply 
us with everything we eat, drink, wear, 
or smoke, you would hardly call us war¬ 
ships. For one thing, our crews seldom 
wear anything in the nature of a proper 
uniform, save for going ashore, and even 
the biggest and best of us couldn’t boast 
a gun until quite recently, when the too- 
pressing attentions of Fritz in the Unter- 
seeboot made us look to our repellent 
weapons. 

Yet, for all that, we pride ourselves 
that we are most important units of the 
" Sure Shield ” ; that, without us and the 
things which we bring to the Fleet in 
being, that Fleet would find its radius 
of action greatly limited, and its efficiency 
enormously impaired. And this applies 
to every type and size ol fighting vessel, 
from the monstrous armoured, citadel-like 
battleships to the puny, eggshell-plated 
submarines. 

All Sizes—and All Duties 

We are of all sizes, from the small- 
hundred-ton cx-gunboat that supplies 
the Fleet in base anchorages with fresh 
drinking water to the seven-thousand- 
tonner whose job is the transportation 
of oil fuel to the great battle-cruisers of 
the Cat Squadron. We include freighters 
for carrying freshly-killed beef and 
mutton and sacks of vegetables from the 
victualling yards to the innumerable Fleet 
bases ; colliers, whose vocation is adver¬ 
tised by their universally grimy hue ; 
sforeships, from which the need}' warrior 
vessels may draw anything from a new 
cutlass hilt to half a hundred new rness- 
tabies to replace those destroyed by fire 
in the recent fleet skirmish ; water-tanks, 
ready to supply half a fleet with precious 
distilled fluid for drinking purposes; 
oil-tankers, to whom needy destroyers and 
torpedo craft flock for re-fuelling, and 
whose bunkers hold some thousands of 
tons of fuel; ammunition carriers, 
with their cargoes of shell and cordite, 
gun-cotton and trinitrotoluol ; telegraph 
ships, hospital ships, with their white hulls 
and green bands, which accompany the 
Fleet on all its occasions—all these and 
many others are numbered in the fleets 
behind the Fleet ; are classed under that 
all-embracing heading—the Royal Fleet 
Auxiliaries. 

Existence, for us, is as a rule somewhat 
humdrum, but there do come hectic 
moments in our lives, and these compensate 
in large degree for the universal monotony 
of our other days. For instance, there was 
the time when we—a big oil-tanker—broke 
our starboard engine supporting column in 
the North Sea one day when the snow- 
flurries hid even the face of the waters. 
The engineer immediately pressed all 
hands into service in getting the spare 
column from the hold, where it had lain 
since the ship was first sent to sea, and 
thus it was that nobody aboard saw- the 
U boat emerge and lay herself alongside 
us. Indeed, it was not till all her hands— 
armed *to the teeth with automatic 
revolvers and cutlasses—clambered to 
our upper deck and shot the cook as he 


emerged from his galley, that we knew 
anything about it at all, but immediately 
the shot was heard we dropped every¬ 
thing and went to see what might have 
happened. Luckily, when we sighted 
the prize crew already in possession, we 
remembered three cases of rifles, with 
bayonets complete, and half a dozen 
boxes of ammunition stowed in the after 
hold. A small door in the casing gave 
access to the cargo ; several unsuspected 
hatches all over the ship gave access to 
the upper deck, and eventually cvery 
man of us had cause to bless the training 
which had insisted on his having practised 
firing on the ranges at targets representing 
men at the run and firing from behind 
cover. 

It was a feverish time while it lasted, and, 
the gangway being completely enfiladed 
by the rifles of the skipper and his two 
mates, the Bodies’ line of retreat was cut. 
And the upshot of the whole matter w-as 
that we had eight prisoner labourers 





CAPT. THE HON. H. A.V. HARMSWORTH, 
iM.C., Irish Guards 
Died of wounds February 12th, 1918 
'T'HE eldest son of Lord Rothermerc, the 
Air Minister, and nephew of Lord 
Northcliffe, Captain the Hon. Harold 
Harmsworth was born in 1S94, and 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ha joined the Irish Guards a 
few- days after the outbreak of war, arid 
went to the front ih December, 1914. 
After being severely wounded in 1915, he 
•was for a time on the Staff of Lord French 
in London ; but, eager to be at the front 
again, returned to France in August last, 
and in the Battle of Cambrai received 
the wounds from which he died. A few 
w-ecks ago, while in hospital, Captain 
Harmsworth had been awarded the 
military Cross. 




helping with the replacement of the 
cracked engine column, and an empty 
U boat dangling at the. end of a wire 
hawser when we got under way to com¬ 
plete our errand and deliver oil-fuel to 
a clamouring destroyer flotilla, which 
thirsted alike for the blood of Fritz in 
the Unterseeboot and unlimited prize- 
money. 

Then there was another hooker—a beef- 
boat this time, which chanced to be at sea 
when a fleet of Zeppelins tried to scatter 
frightfulness over the British coast one 
densely black night. She didn’t stop 
her engines to look round, though there is 
no doubt that her crew were cricking their 
necks as they gazed into the nothingness 
overhead, trying to make out exactly 
from what quarter the noise of aerial 
engines came. Thus it w-as that, when the 
bump—the thin, eerie shrieking of 
tortured steel—came, all hands were 
thrown face downwards. But when it 
ceased, and the carpenter had sounded 
the well, and the look-outs had uselessly 
strained their eyes peering overside, 
nothing could be found to account for the 
collision, and it wasn’t till dawn showed 
the upper part of a periscope caught in 
the flukes of the anchor at the beet-boat’s 
bows that her crew knew tliey’d rammed 
and sunk a submarine. 

The Steel Blockade 

They were in dread that the periscope 
would show it to have been a friend, 
but the experts examined it and advised 
them to put in a claim for prize-money, 
and depression gave way to exultation; 
ever since that beef-boat’s crew have 
given themselves almost insufferable airs 
for having “ downed a Fritz,” though it 
happened entirely by accident. 

And, best of all, there was the powerful 
tug which, one day, when returning from 
carrying munitions to a fast cruiser 
squadron, fell in with a full-rigged sailing- 
ship, now denuded of her foremast through 
heavy weather and urgently requiring 
a tow. As the sailer flew Danish colours, 
and our tug was temporarily unemployed, 
the process of carting the former towards 
her own shores was readily undertaken 
by the latter. All went well for a time, 
then an eagle-eyed signalman happened 
to notice that the wooden-hulled sailing 
ship had a more than usually substantial 
sheath of copper around her hull, under 
the water-line—a sheath that was three 
or four inches thick in places. The tug 
demanded the reason for this. The sailing 
vessel had no adequate answer, and was 
finally turned about and towed home—- 
not to her Danish home, but to that home 
which the Navy has established for the 
detention of all ships caught trying to 
run contraband through the lines’ of the 
Steel Blockade. 

And those arc just a few things that 
come to break the monotony of our days, 
just brilliant incidents that make life in the 
fleets behind the Fleet worth while. And, 
besides these, there is also the knowledge 
that, at the time when we are most 
required, we are all—beef-boat, oil-tanker, 
store-ship, and heaven only knows w-hat— 
doing our bit in the maintenance of that 
“Sure Shield” upon which the integrity 
of our Empire mainly depends. 
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l AIRCRAFT PICTURED & DESCRIBED. I.—THE BRISTOL FIGHTER j 

Specially drawn for The War Illustrated • 

0 - —.. 




carries, for defensive purposes, two 
machine-guns. One is fixed forward, and 
is fired " through ” the propeller by the 
pilot, who sits just in front of the ob¬ 
server, who in turn operates the rear gun. 
This rear gun, which is mounted on a 
revolving turret (or “ gun-ring”), can be 
adjusted so as to fire in any desired direc¬ 
tion, horizontally or vertically, and is shown 




-■ 

above in action, beating off a tail attack. 
In appearance the Bristol is distinctive 
on account of the rather unusual shape 
of the fuselage and enginc-housiug. The 
nose of the machine contains the radiator 
—in appearance not unlike the ordinary 
Venetian blind—for cooling the big fixed 
engine, whose exhaust-pipes protrude from 
the side of the cowl. 




r |'HE Bristol ” Fighter,” built by the 
British and Colonial Aeroplane Com¬ 
pany, of Bristol, first made its appearance 
during 1917, and has since proved on 
active service to compare very favour¬ 
ably with the best that the enemy can 
put up against it. 

As a type it belongs to the two-seated 
armed ‘ general purpose " class, and 

•e-g-cr.p.p. — - - 
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' \r E D E 
' whose' very 
interesting and 
engaging vignette 
from life at the front is published in our ex¬ 
clusive series of Master Writers of the War 
this week, has to liis credit, in “ The Adven¬ 
tures of an Ensign,” one of the outstanding 
war books. It is, indeed, a strong com¬ 
petitor with “ An Airman’s Outings,” and 
I doubt if it would be possible for anyone 
to secure a more vivid mental picture 
of what the Battles of the Somme meant 
to the men who fought through them 
than is to be found in this most notable 
book. I purpose including a critique 
of it* in an early issue, but, meanwhile, I 
am very glad, indeed, to be able to present 
to my’ readers so excellent an original 
■ contribution, cxpresslv written for The 
War Illustrated, as'that which appears 
on another page of this issue under the 
title of “ One-of War’s Little Ironies.” 

"Germany at Bay” 

A BOOK I have been reading with 
much, interest and satisfaction re¬ 
cently is “ Germany at Bay,” by Major 
Haldane Macfall. Major Macfall, whose 
reputation as a man of letters is now 
of old standing, has a remarkable gift of 
clear and convincing exposition. Although 
the headings to the sections of his book, 
"Of Strategy in General,” "Of the 
Strategy of the War,” and " The Peace 
Map,” may, to the Man in the Street, 
appear at first sight a little forbidding, 
the subjects are dealt with in a manner 
which even that very "average person” 
will have no momentary difficulty in under¬ 
standing. Major Macfall has no mis¬ 
givings as to the world position to-day 
and the inevitableness of the path which 
the Allies must tread. ” If your enemy, 
not wholly beaten to his knees, suddenly 
surrender a part of his design in order 
' to patch up a peace, then look to your¬ 
self, or you will become his tool and 
plaything, for he is but preparing your 
utter ruin." 

Study the Hun 

C VERY one of us must at times feel that 
•*-' we should gladly welcome the news of 
peace, even ” by negotiation,” but the 
more deeply we study the problems pre¬ 
sented by the world ambitions of the Hun 
as revealed to us by his actions in the 
Great War, and remember his age-old pre¬ 
datory habits, the more surely shall we be 
foi’ced to the conclusion'that there is 
nothing,for the Allies to do but fight on. 
Better to do so even if years hence we had 
achieved no more than mutual exhaustion, 
for. then the possibilities of Germany 
immediately renewing , her preparations 
for . another war would have become 
remote indeed. Major Macfall has been 
a contributor to the pages of The War 
Illustrated, in which my readers will 
recall particularly his very interesting 
article, on ‘/ The Two Maps.” I am not 
surprised to hear .that " Germany, at 
Hay,” which- is published, by. Messrs. 
Cassell & .Co.,; at 6s., is having .a- great 
success,, and-the more., widely/it is read 
the. better will be the common under¬ 
standing. of,the roots and branches of 
the .Great War. - . , 


I HAVE received from Mr.- Pmly.rick 
Barrett, of Staines, a pleasantly com¬ 
mendatory and not unpleasantly critical 
note, in the course of which he' takes 
exception to the views expressed in Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe’s article on the Bolshevists 
in a recent number of The War Illus¬ 
trated. In reply I would point out that 
such an article is necessarily the expres¬ 
sion of’ the point of view of the writer, 
and that Mr. Fyfe, from his long and 
intimate knowledge of Russia and the 
Russians, always merits a sympathetic 
hearing of his views. For my own part. 
I have never attempted in The War 
Illustrated to disguise my detestation 
of the disruptive forces of Anarchy and 
Socialism. I think, however, that my 
correspondent will agree that a writer 
with the credentials of Mr. Fyfe is well 
entitled to express his views, even when 
they do not happen to agree with those 
which others of us may have formed. 

NOTIIER of my correspondents, refer- 
to the increased twice of The 


A inva uu.lv oi my correspondents, roier- 

**• ring to the increased price of The 
War Illustrated made necessary by 



Brigadier-General W. F. Mildren, C.IV1 .G., 
D.S.O., who has recently been promoted, 
is a Direotor of the Amalgamated Press. 

changed conditions, says that "to add 
fifty per cent.' on the price, and at the 
same , time cut , down the quality of the 
paper,' is unfair to”the readers.” Com¬ 
paring,"as He does, our recently-completed 
Vol. 7.‘with Vol. i, the quantity ot paper 
is necessarily' slightly, less, but I think 
that I may fairly claim that the quality 
of our journal has gone from good'to 
better. I ’find that my readers as a 
body are with me in agreeing that the 
increase in price was a better way of 
meeting the situation than any further 
decrease in the number of pur pages 
would have'been." I may poiht out to 
any other readers who may share’.the 
views of this correspondent that with‘the 
great increase in the cost of all : materials' 
the numbers of The War Illustrated 
now- being published are, on a basis of 
values; , even cheaper' than were those' 
of our first volume. ' - ■' ■. 


IX Warsaw a Polish pamphlet addressed ft 

* ~ to the Kaiser is described by a German • 
.newspaper,as having been recently' exten¬ 
sively-circulated. The German journal 
quotes a part of it, which suggests ■ 
that Polish " self-determination ” would 
scarcely be in favour of Prussian rule : 

Thanks be to thee that thine Army has 
taught us evangelical poverty. It robbed 
houses of pictures, pianos, carpets, furniture, 
china, and family souvenirs. If thou art the 
victor, free Poland will in a few years become 
an eastern province of the Empire. Thou 
wilt bury the White Eagle under heaps of 
ashes. Above all are thanks due to thee, O 
Kaiser, thou Mighty One and 0ur-fine lord, 
that this simple people is as yet not stupefied 
by the narcotic.' The serpent’s brood so 
deeply hates thee that it would rather have 1 
Satan than thee. Thou treatest. the people 
like Congo niggers, and even the niggers hate 
thee—for Who loves thee ? Even thy allies— 
thou Prussian race 1 —Hungary and Bavaria, 
hate' thee. Receive, Imperial Majesty, our 
deepest gratitude for the proclamation 
wherein your Majesty and your allies have 
resolved to restore the Polish Empire—with 
the exception of Great Poland, Ponmiern, 
Lithuania, and Galicia. 

Brigadier-General Mildren 

vy F of The War Illustrated naturally 
' ' take an especial pride in the splendid 
progress of the newly promoted Brigadier- 
General W. F. Mildren, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

At the outbreak of the war the new 
brigadier was actively engaged in his work 
at the Amalgamated Press, Limited, of 
which he is a director, and it was as a 
captain of Territorials—in which movement 
he had been an’ early enthusiast—that he 
blithely answered the call, with many of 
his fellow-workers of the Amalgamated 
Press who belonged to the same company. 
Promoted major in France, then colonel, 
and now brigadier. General Mildren lias 
advanced by sheer devotion to duty and 
enthusiasm "for the profession' of arms, 
originally his avocation and now his great 
vocation. His other honours, won in 
continuous active service on the western 
front since the early spring of 1915, 
indicate how singularly equipped for the 
command of men must General Mildren 
have been, and his military career should 
be a’ source of inspiration and encourage’- 
ment to enthusiastic ’ young captains of 
to-day. 

Get the New Habit 

'THERE is a now habit in this country. 

* It is the habit of buying National War 
Bonds. The cost of the war - being so 
enormous, some time ago it became 
evident that a new method was necessary 
to, meet the new conditions. This was 
’introduced some months ago, and it may 
be described as a policy of continuous 
borrowing—-which means, obviously, con¬ 
tinuous lending. That - is v why ~ it - is 
so. important to acquire the War Bond- 
habit: • Regular saving on the part of 
everybody, and regular investment of the 
money so saved in either \Var "Bonds or 
War Savings Certificates, -is; the one* way '■ 
to ^.accomplish this desirable end, It 
should, - therefore, be a point , of ; pride, 
foivall of us to go without all unessential.^ 
things in-order-to have . more; money ;to 
lend to the country in these critical Times;, 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


ABOUT VALOUR AND A CROSS 


u 


THIS afternoon I read tlic account 
1 contained id tlie current part of 
" The Great War ” of the deeds of supreme 
valour and devotion to duty which were 
rewarded with the Victoria Cross during 
the third year of hostilities ; and since 
laying the story down I have thought a 
good deal, in my own too nebulous 
fashion, about courage in the abstract, 
about these courageous men in the con¬ 
crete, about the reward that is due to 
exhibition of the virtue, and about the 
right way to perpetuate the remembrance 
of it. 1 have arrived at no clear con¬ 
clusion on any one of these things ; but 
of me—happy man that I am—it is not 
required to be informative. We are no 
high brows,” you and I on either side 
of my hearth (thank goodness 1)—but we 
could hardly find a better subject for high 
thinking ; so let me talk about it over 
this final pipe, and to-morrow read the 
story for vourself. 


FYF.RY one of the hundred and forty- 
•*—' five men to whom the Victoria Gross 
was awarded between August 4th, 1916, 
and August 3rd, 1917, exhibited perfect 
courage, and since perfection has no 
degrees, there is no question of drawing 
comparisons between their respective 
deeds. These can be classified, however, 
as various manifestations of an equal 
virtue. Thus, some were exhibitions of 
heroic fighting quality, such as that given 
by Commander I.oftus Jones, of H.M.S. 
Shark, and by Private Thomas Alfred 
Jones, of the Cheshire Regiment Some 
were manifestations of utter selflessness, 
such as that made by Sapper Hackett, of 
the Royal Engineers, and by Captain Xoel 
Chavasse, of the R.A.M..C. Some were 
signal instances of devotion to duty, such 
as that shown by Boy Cornwell, of H.M.S. 
Chester. Some were extraordinary dis¬ 
plays of daring and skill, such as that 
given by Captain Albert Ball and bv 
Lieutenant Leefe Robinson. Some were 
acts of supreme self-sacrifice, such as that 
of Second-Lieutenant Cates, of the Rifle 
Brigade, and of Corporal Jarratt, of the 
Royal lmsiliers. The courage was equal 
that, produced all these varying deeds, 
but it arouses greater or less astonishment 
and admiration in our minds according to 
the knowledge we have of our own 
temperament, with consequent greater 
or less possibility- of imagining our¬ 
selves capable of performing any one of 
them. 

’THINK for a moment about these 
flying men. Twenty-five years ago 
the art of which they are masters did not 
exist. I purposely say twenty-five years, 
because so long ago as’ that these men did 
not exist either. Not one of them had yet 
been born. But no new' nerve was intro¬ 
duced into the human frame when they 
were originated, and no new quality of 
courage came into the world of human 
nature when they were born. Yet wc 
know that a flying man is a ” type.” It 
is a rather tremendous thought that a 
quality has been lying latent in mankind, 
unsuspected during all the icons since 
man was made in the image of God, but 
ready to burst into immediate and full 
flower the very moment the function it 
can fulfil is required by the scheme of 
human progress. 

.er-cc-ee:- 


FOLLOW in imagination a German 
A airman making a night raid over 
London—a brave man, surely, on how¬ 
ever hellish an errand bent. He has 
flown across the Channel in company with 
half a dozen other aeroplanes, and there, 
at the appointed spot, our barrage leaps 
up to meet them. Nerve fails six pilots, 
who turn back—the one part of the ad¬ 
venture in which I can visualise myself— 
and only this one goes rocketing over the 
guns. So there he is, somewhere over 
London, as we know by r the whine and 
. the explosion of our shells, by the rattle of 
our shrapnel on roofs and walls, by' the 
shivering of glass, by the sound of our 
shell-cases falling on the pavements, and • 
by the occasional shattering burst of one 
of his bombs. 

UOW much of the hideous din he can 

* 1 hear above the noise of his own 
engines I do not know ; but he can see 
every one of those bursting shells of ours, 
of w hich he knows himself the sole target, 
and even if by good luck he evades the 
barrage and escapes from the range of the 
defending guns, he knows that a long 
running fight with British flying mfn still 
remains to be made. No German raider 
counts himself happy till he is back in his 
hangar again. 1 can withhold the word 
" brave ” from none of them w r ho pene¬ 
trates the defences of London and drops 
bombs within the metropolitan area, 
albeit I would add the certain penalty of 
death to the risks he incurs if a single 
woman or child were killed as a result of 
his daring and he fell alive into our hands. 

I DO not mind how high Germans or 

* Germanophils rate the coinage and 
skill of German flying men, for the fact 
now established is that they are definitely' 
outclassed by the British flying men. 
Evidence of that ? Well, the official 
report in to-day’s paper announces that 
” the great air fighting of Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday at flic front has 
resulted in fifty-seven German machines 
being brought down by the R.F.C. for the 

A FaSSesa I^©g5,f 

T HIS sonnet— disclosing a young man’s bravely 
serene attitude in the.constant presence of 
death, and charged with a happy confidence in the 
survival of personality after death—is taken from 
“ The Dawn Patrol.” a. collection of poems written 
—some of them while actually dying in the air— 
tiy Paul Bewsher, of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
whose prowess has already been rewarded with the 
Distinguished Service Cross. The little volume, 
whirl 1 is published by Erskinc Macdonald, lias 
already, we notice, reached a second impression. 

YY/HEN Death has crossed my name from out 
W the roll 

Of dreaming children serving in this War ; 

And with these earthly eyes I gaze no more 
Upon sweet England’s grace—perhaps my soul 
Will visit streets down which I used to stroll 
At sunset-charmed dusks, when London’s roar 
Like ebbing surf on some Atlantic shore 
Would trance the ear. Then may 1 hear no toll 

Of heavy bells to burden all the air 

With tuneless grief: for happy will I be !— 
What place on earth could ever he more fair 
Than God’s own presence?—Mourn not then 
for me. 

Nor write, 1 pray, “ He gave ”—upon my clod— 

‘' His life to England,” hut “ his soul to God." 


loss of ten British, and that R.N.A.S. 
pilots have accounted for six more 
machines and lost none.” Further, that 
our night-flying squadrons successfully 
attacked certain towns in face of very 
active German aircraft and anti-aircraft 
guns, and that “ another raid in broad 
daylight,” the third within thirty-six 
hours, was carried out by British flying 
men upon Treves, despite very' consider¬ 
able anti-aircraft gun fire and repeated 
attacks by hostile scouts, which were 
driven off. That just happens to be the 
report on the day when this is written ; it 
is not chosen because it suits my brief. 
And any man home from the front will 
tell you that, though it would be an 
exaggeration to say there is no sign of life 
in the German Air Service, it is the fact 
that our reconnoitring and photographing ' 
aeroplanes are up and at work all the time, 
whereas a German machine is rarely seen 
over our lines. All the air fighting takes 
place over the enemy lines. 

YA/T 1 ATEVF.R the quality is that was 
’ ’ latent in man until called forth by 
tho invention of flying machines, it 
manifestly is possessed in very large 
measure by the British race. A tradition 
cannot be established in three years ; but 
even in that short space of time the 
British flying man has set the standard 
of courtesy in aerial fighting. Courtesy 
and courage are the two halves of chivalry. 
Wc may be quite sure that in his future 
service to his kind in this new element the 
British knight will prove supreme as he 
has proved supreme in service to his kind 
both upon land and sea. 

IN respect of purely military service 

* the flower of modern British chivalry 
are these heroes of the Victoria Cross, 
and one cannot help wondering whether 
they arc perfectly content with the 
material reward of their prodigious 
valour. An inch of ribbon, blue or red, 
and perhaps twelve pennyworth of bronze 
taken from a captured gun—that’ does 
not seem a great material reward for a 
deed which saved a situation, and so 
perhaps a battle, and so perhaps an 
Empire ; or for a deed, again, which won 
a position, and so perhaps a battle, and 
so perhaps a country from a tyrant who 
had wrested it from its lawful owner. Is 
the reward adequate ? 

UONESTLY, I believe it is—believe, 

* * too, that these men feel it is. Be¬ 

cause they are the flower of chivalry, 
whether they realise that fact or not. 
Blenheim and a perpetual pension to a 
Marlborough ; Strathfieldsaye and a 
perpetual pension to a Wellington ; and 
the little bronze cross and ten pounds a 
year for life, or whatever the pittance is, 
to Private Tom Rcaditt, “ the stripling 
who stood up to an army,” and to 
“ Todger ” Jones who single-handed took 
a hundred and two armed Germans 
prisoner ; and to Private Robert Ryder, 
whose gallantry made possible and 
inspired an advance and turned possible 
failure into success. It seems unequal 
at first sight. But is there material 1 
equivalent for that which money cannot 
buy ? Not Blenheim and Strathfield- 1 
saye and the two perpetual pensions all 1 
put together could purchase the Victoria 
Cross for a man, with the right to wear it 
on his breast. c. m. 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF THE IIVIPERIAL GENERAL STAFF.—Lieut.-General Sir>lenry Hughes Wilson, appointed Chief of Staff 
in succession to Sir William Robertson. Sir Henry Wilson, who commanded the Fourth Army of the British Expeditionary Force 
during 1914-15 in France, was in November last appointed Great Britain’s representative on the Versailles Inter-Allied War Council. 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 

THE DAY—AND 


THE MORNING AFTER 


Some Lighter Aspects of a Fleet Action 

By “BARTIMEUS” 


The Celebrated Author of “ A Tati Ship," " Naval Occasions," etc . 


L OOKING back on a kaleidoscope of 
great events one is apt to be 
struck by the wealth of insignifi¬ 
cant detail with which memory burdens 
itself. 

Of all the thunderous panorama in 
which a fleet action presents itself to 
the imagination very little is recorded 
in the mind of a participant at the 
time. 

Later on a man may fit the details 
together into an orderly, comprehensive 
tableau for the benefit of relations and 
others, supplying from hearsay and 
imagination all that he missed as an 
insignificant actor in the great drama. 

Groping among the memories of the 
Battle of Jutland and the part played 
therein by the fleet flagship, it is not 
unnatural, therefore, that a private of 
Marines should come most readily to 
mind. 

He it was who, in enjoyment of the 
office of my servant, jerked aside the 
curtain of my cabin door about 3.15 p.m. 
on May 31st, 1916, and announced in 
laconic tones that the Fleet was going to 
action stations in half an hour’s time. 

I 

T HAD kept the morning watch, and 
was engaged on my bunk in what is 
colloquially known as a “ stretch off the 
land.” 

" Eh ? ” I said. 

" ’Arf an hour,” repeated the messenger 
of Mars. There was in his tone that note 
of impassive stoicism usually reserved 
for the announcement that my gold links 
had gone, in the cuffs of a shirt, to the 
wash, or similarly soul-shaking tidings. 
I descended from the bunk in search of 
the sinews of war. 

“ Where the devil’s my gas-mask ? ” I 
queried, after a breathless search. 

“ ’Andy,” replied the stoic. He rum¬ 
maged in an obscure ” glory-hole ” and 
produced in turn my boot-cleaning gear, 
his ditty-box, private stock of tobacco, 
fiancee’s portrait, and finally my gas¬ 
mask. 

This, emptied of a further assortment 
of his personal possessions, he gravely 
handed to me. 

I rapidly collected my remaining 
impedimenta and struggled into a 
” British warm.” As I did so, certain 
obscure warnings of the distant past 
(those far-off days when we read hand¬ 
books and attended lectures on war in 
the abstract) came back to mind. " By 
the way,” I said, “ underclothing. In 
the Russo-Japanese War they always 
put on clean underclothing before going 
into action, I.remember. Septic wounds, 
and all that. When did I have a clean 
shift last ? ” 

My official valet closed his eyes, as if 
contemplating a vista of time greater 
than the human memory could in justice 
be expeefed to span. Finally he shook 
his head gloomily. Couldn’t rightly 
say, but-•” 

” Never mind,” I interrupted hastily. 
" I haven't time now, anyway.” And I 
made for the door. 


II 

r T'HE clatter of cups and saucers in the 
neighbouring pantry guided my 
footsteps to the ward-room in search of 
tea. 

That the warning had gone round 
was evident from the prevalent wakeful¬ 
ness (unusual at that hour) of all the 
occupants of the mess. Everyone was 
garbed for the fray according to his 
prospective role or individual taste. 
Costumes ranged between cricketing 
flannels and duffle overalls with Balaclava 
helmets and sea boots. 

It might reasonably have been ex¬ 
pected that one topic and one only— 
“ Der Tag —would have been on every¬ 
one’s lips. The-'German Fleet was out, 
was even then being lured north by the 
battle-cruisers, and we were rushing to 
meet it in battle array. The hour for 
which the Fleet had waited twenty-two 
weary months was about to strike, and 
no one even mentioned it. 

The affectation was somehow peculiarly 
British. Drake epitomised it for all time 
when he declared there was time to finish 
the game and beat the Spaniards, too ; 
but I question whether the self-conscious 
imperturbability of that game of bowls 
on Plymouth Hoe equalled ours as we 
sat in noisy banter round the tea-table, 
munching bread and jam with a furtive 
eye on the clock. 

It -was left to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
flag lieutenant to break the spell. He 
put down his cup with a clatter, picked 
up his telescope, and rose to his feet, 
fastening the toggles of his duffle coat. 

” Well, boys ? ” he said, and walked 
towards the door as the bugles began to 
blare along mess-deck and battery. 


Ill 

^'CONCEALMENT of his emotions is not 
'“ 4 a marked characteristic of the British 
bluejacket or Marine, whatever affecta¬ 
tions may be cherished by his officers in 
that respect. 

The exultant speculations, prophecies, 
and thanksgiving of a thousand men, 
crowded in those confined spaces, met 
the ear (with a noise like the sea. 
Commonplace sounds suddenly acquired 
a thrilling significance, and the clang of 
the securing chains of the guns as they 
were released, the tireless drone of the 
turbines far below, shrilling pipe and 
blare of bugles overhead, combined to 
set the pulses at a gallop. 

I passed forward through that 
electrical tide of emotion and laughing 
men that surged towards the hatchways, 
and cn route overtook a leading seaman. 
He was normally a staid, unemotional 
individual, whom I knew best (from the 
standpoint of censor) as an incorrigible 
letter-writer. 

. He was capering, literally capering, along 
tlie battery. And, as he capered, he 
shouted: 

” They’re out, lads ! They’re . out ! 
By heavens,-they’re out this time!” 

And out they were ; for presently, on 
the wind that sang past the naked rails of 
the forebridge and the bellying halliards. 


came the first grumble of gun fire out of 
the haze ahead. 

Perhaps it was the utter absence of 
colour, the dull grey monochrome of sea 
and sky, ships and smoke, that heightened 
the resemblance of what followed to the 
shifting scene of a cinema show. It 
robbed even dire calamity of all terror 
at the time. It seemed incredible that 
the cruiser on the starboard quarter, 
ringed all about with yeasty pinnacles of 
water, was one of ours, being hammered to 
extinction by the guns of an enemy 
invisible. 

The eye followed her dispassionately 
as she ran that desperate gauntlet of 
pitching salvos, and when the end came 
and she changed in. the flutter of an 
eyelid into a cloud of black smoke, it 
was some time before a subconscious 
voice said : 

" There goes gallant Sir Robert, and 
you’ll never shake Dicky Carter by the 
hand again.” 

IV 

"EQUALLY remote and unreal were the 
effects of our own gun fire, seen and 
lost and glimpsed again in that ever- 
shifting North Sea haze. A crippled 
German destroyer, crawling out of range, 
down by the stem, like a hare whose hind¬ 
quarters have been paralysed by a clumsy 
sportsman ; an enemy light cruiser, dis¬ 
masted, funnels over the side, one gun 
spitting defiance from a shambles of a 
battery as she sank; a great battleship 
listing over, all a-swarm with specks of 
humanity—-surely it was none of our noisy 
doing ? 

And then suddenly a salvo of 14 in. 
shells “ straddled ” us, and a yeoman of 
signals beside me put out a hand and 
pulled me behind the shelter of a canvas 
wind-screen. 

“ Best get behind ’ere, sir,” he said. 
Then the absurdity of it struck us 
simultaneously, and wc both laughed. 


V 


TV/fY insignificant duties took me at a 
later phase in the action to the 
lower conning-tower. Situated far below 
the water-line and behind all the available 
armour, it is deemed the safest place in 
the ship, and is the salubrious resort of 
various seconds-in-command, waiting to 
step into the shoes of defiant superiors 
as occasion may arise. They were not a. 
cheerful company, since their role was 
pro tern, necessarily passive. Further, 
their knowledge of what was going on was 
limited to scraps of information that 
filtered down a voice-pipe from the upper 
conning-tower, through a variety of 
mediums all busily employed on other 
matters. 

The. assistant constructor (sometime 
darling of International Rugby crowds) 
stood with his ear to the voice-pipe and 
begged for news as a Neapolitan beggar 
beseeches alms._ 

Suddenly he paused, and his face 
brightened. 

“ Disabled Zeppelin floating on the 
[Continued on page 64 
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Preaching and Practising Prudent Economy 


British, Canadian, and Australian Official Photographs 




Canadians laying in stores of brushwood for fuel, using horses to 
drag the faggots back to billets in a fashion customary in Canada. 


House in Lens where the Canadians shelter their water-tanks from 
frost. The man in the centre is standing behind, not in, the tank. 


if 


An Australian on the western front with his machine-gun packed 
[| up for transport—a study in economy in weight and labour. 


An economy reminder for the troops in France : “ Save our Stores and all help to fill our Salvage Dump. Millions of pounds are saved 
monthly. Millions more could be saved.” A National Salvage Council has been formed to deal with civil as with Army waste. 
Right: Repairing telegraph wires which had been brought down by frost upon the western front. 
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OUT 


WITH THE HEAVIES 


An Aeroplane Shoot on the Western Front 


A LI. was quiet in the B.C. Post. The 
officer on duty was sleeping heavily 
on his wire bed, exhausted after a 
midnight call ; the telephonist, yawning 
at his switchboard, had barely enough 
energy to turn the leaves of the book he 
was reading. Now and again a rat scuttled 
behind the wooden boarding of the dug- 
out ; the gas-blanket protecting the door¬ 
way swung drearily to and fro in the 
light wind. 

Outside, in the battery, the hot night 
was just merging into a summer dawn ; 
the four great howitzers, each hidden in 
its camouflaged gun-pit, loomed in¬ 
distinctly from under their tarpaulin 
covers ; the tired men were sleeping in 
their dug-outs, and only the gas sentry 
paced ceaselessly up and down in his 
solitary vigil; the dismal croaking of a 
frog or the distant crack of a gun alone 
broke the stillness. 

“ Action ! " v 

’’ Aeroplane just calling up, sir ! ” 

The telephonist’s voice broke into my 
dreams, and 1 sat up with a jerk, in¬ 
stinctively glancing at my wrist-watch. 
The hands showed five o’clock. 

Scrambling out of bed, I rushed to the 
doorway and, picking up the megaphone 
hanging there from a hook, shouted with 
the full strength of my lungs: 

” Action ! ” 

Hardly had my stentorian tones rung 
through "the battery than the ground was 
alive with men, vomited forth, as it were, 
from the very ground. Each man went 
to his own gun, and each knew exactly 
his own duties. Some stripped the covers 
off the metal monsters, others set about 
removing the camouflage netting con¬ 
cealing the muzzles ; the layers glanced 
through their sights and checked the lay, 
given over night in preparation for the 
dawn shoot ; loading and fusing numbers 
made certain that a sufficiency of ammu¬ 
nition was stacked in the pit; the 
Numbers i gave an experimental twirl to 
the many wheels and levers bristling 
around the breech of the great gun ; and 
finally my subaltern in charge sang 
out: 

“ Battery ready to load, sir ! ” 

Messages from the Air 

“ Amatol, full charge, load ! ” rang 
back the quick answer, and in a trice 
up run four brawny gunners, the hundred- 
pound shell balancing between them ; the 
breech is swung open, in slips the 
projectile. 

" Home ! ” roars Number i. 

A mighty thrust with four iron-shod 
levers ; clang,! as the breeches are 
clashed to, and : 

"Battery ready to fire, sir!” shouts 
my subaltern. 

Meanwhile, in the wireless-room, the 
operator sits bent over his delicate 
instruments, receivers clamped to each 
car, straining to pick up the code signals 
tapped down to him from above by the 
fingers of the observer. At my elbow in 
the B.C. Post is the telephone running 
from the wireless dug-out, and through 
this are transmitted the messages morsed 
through the air. 

In the four gun-pits the firing numbers 


By “O. PIP” 

have picked up their lanyards, and now 
stand, straining on the cords, tensely 
waiting for the order. 

By this time the perfect June morning 
has fully dawned ; the east is flooded 
with pinkish streaks, and a great silence 
broods over the whole front. An early 
bird pipes a note or two, our aeroplane 
drones lazily overhead, then suddenly the 
metallic voice of the wireless operator 
in my ear : 

” Aeroplane sending ‘ Fire ! ’ sir.” 

" Fire No. i ! ” I bellow, and: 

" Fire No. i ! ” repeats the megaphone 
outside. 

The Hercules in the gun-pit gives a 
mighty heave, the howitzer gives a great 
shudder, a thunderous roar, and the mass 
of metal has been belched forth, screaming 
in its flight, as it rushes unerringly 
towards the distant target, more than 
four miles away. 

Meanwhile, the aeroplane up aloft has 
ceased its circling flight and, steering 
straight for the German battery at which 
we are shooting, has observed the fall 
of the shell. 

A puff of dust, followed by a little 
cloud of whitey-grey smoke, suddenly 
appears a couple of hundred yards in 
front of the target. 

Turning, he flies back, and as he 
comes his fingers are busy with the 


Contd. from Page 62] 

surface ahead," he announced. There 
was a general brightening of the counten¬ 
ances around. Followed a long pause. 
Then : 

“ Wash out ! Not a Zeppelin. Bows 
of a battle-cruiser sticking out of the 
water.” 

“ Good egg ! ” said someone. “ Another 
Hun done in ! ” 

It didn’t seem to occur to anyone that 
it might not have been a Hun. As a 
matter of fact it was the Invincible, or 
all that was left of her. 

VI 

/WUTSIDE the lower conning-tow’er a 
little group of messengers, 'electric 
light, fire, and wreckage parties stood 
and discoursed. They were displaying 
an unwonted interest in the merits and 
demerits of swimming-belts. 

“ Got yours on. Nobby? ” inquired one 
boy messenger of another. 

" Yus,” was the reply in tense, grave 
tones. “ An’ if we sinks I’m goin’ to save 
Admiral Jellicoe an’ get the Victoria 
Cross.” 

This pious flight of fancy apparently 
rather took his friend’s breath away, for 
there was a moment’s silence. 

“ You can ’elp,” he added generously. 
They were ” Raggies,” apparently. 

VII 

T> EACTION can^e with the following 
dawn ; a weariness of the soul that 
no fatigue of the flesh can equal. All 
one’s energies seemed needed to combat 
the overwhelming desire for sleep, and 
the sensitive plate which records even 


key of his wireless sending the necessary 
correction for the guns. Then : 

" Fire ! ” says the voice of the wireless 
operator again into the receiver at ifiy 
ear. 

" Fire No. 2 ! ” bellows the megaphone, 
and—boom !—another shell has been 
despatched on its deadly mission. 

Something Accomplished 

Another pause and another correction, 
and so the work goes on till the aeroplane 
observer is satisfied that the work of 
destruction has been completed. He has 
seen round after round drop in the middle 
of the enemy's battery, has seen the 
explosions caused as ammunition dumps 
are struck, and finally taps out: 

" Going home. Splendid shoot ! ” 

" Empty guns ! ” comes the order in 
the battery. 

" Cease fire, and'cover up ! ” follows, 
and the shoot is finished. 

Over in the cook-house breakfast is 
all ready for the men. Huge " dixies,” 
emitting a savoury steam of tea, simmer 
gently over the fire ; iron frying-pans 
sizzle with their load of appetising rashers, 
while piles of bread, sliced into convenient 
hunks, await demolition. 

And next morning in the communique 
we read : 

” Our heavy artillery accomplished a 
most successful shoot, knocking out an 
enemy battery and inflicting casualties.” 


[By “ Bartimeus ” 

absurdities in the mind holds little save 
one recollection of that dawn. 

But whatever has grown dim and been 
forgotten, the memory of a journey aft 
along the mess-deck in search of a cup of 
tea will always survive. The grey day¬ 
light struggled through the gun-ports and 
mingled with the sickly glare of electrie 
lights along th6 narrow vista of the mess- 
deck. 

One watch of stokers had been relieved, 
and they lay where they had dropped 
on coming up from the stokehold. 
On every available inch of space along 
the deck sprawled a limp bundle of grimy 
rags— that was a man asleep. 

It was like picking a pathway through 
a charnel-house. of ebon dead. They 
lay on their backs with outstretched 
arms or face downwards with their 
arms under their foreheads, in every 
imaginable attitude of jointless, aban¬ 
doned exhaustion. 

The warm, sour smell of perspiration 
mingled with the aftermath of cordite 
fumes. 

The guns’ crews beside their guns were 
silent. They stood or sat, arms akimbo, 
motionless in the apathy of reaction and 
fatigue, following the passer-by with their 
eyes. 

Aft, in the medical distributing station, 
all was still as death. Men lay motionless, 
snoring beside the stretchers and operating 
tables. But as I passed, something 
moved inside the arms of a sleeping man. 
A stumpy tail wagged, and the ponderous 
bulk of Jumbo, the mascot bulldog, rose, 
shook himself, and trotted forward, 
grinning a greeting from one survivor of 
Jutland to another. 


THE DAY—AND THE MORNING AFTER 
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Artillery Preparation Against the Great Attack 


British and French Official Photographs 


French shell dump : A scene typical of that on the whole western 
line, at any part of which the German offensive may begin. 


Tuning up one of the “ heavies” on the British front in France, and (inset) “ assembling,” or putting together, the parts of a big 
British gun in France preparatory to railing it forward to its position in the artillery line on the front. 
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Men Who are Maintaining the Mastery of the Air 


With the men of the Royal Flying Corp9 in Palestine. Officers buying sheep for the R.F.C. mess from the Arabs. Right : R.F.C. men 
on the western front in France who indulge in the hobby of rabbit-keeping, though well within range of enemy shell fire. (British official.) 



Australian flying men preparing for a bombing “ stunt.” (Australian official.) 
Right: Canadian using an enemy ’plane as a clothes-horse. (Canadian official.) 


Group of French observers engaged in measuring the altitude at which enemy aeroplanes are flying. The result of their observation is 
at once transmitted by the machine in the foreground for the guidance of an anti-aircraft gun battery. (French official photograph.) 
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British kite balloon about to make an 
ascent for observing enemy movements. 


Aeroplane flying around an observation 
balloon before approaching to set it on fire. 


Descent by parachute from a British 
observation balloon on the western front. 
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Ups & Downs in the Day’s Work of a Kite Balloon 




Hit! An observation balloon fired by an 
enemy aeroplane falling in flames. 


Finis ! The remains of a fired observation balloon continuing to burn and to send 
forth a cloud of dense smoke after reaching the earth. 


Parachutist who has safely reached the ground having the rope attachment, which kept 
him in a perpendicular position while descending, removed over his head. 
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Queen Mary at Wellington Barracks, accompanied by Princess JVIary, inspecting the motor-transport of the Women’s Reserve 
Ambulance (the Green Cross Socirty) on Feb. 16th. Right: Her Majesty chatting with Mrs. Beatty, Commandant of the Corps. 


Women at the Government Seed Testing Station at Victoria inspecting and damping 
the seeds in the incubator pans, and (right) counting the percentage of germinations. 


Officer of the Women’s Volunteer Reserve showing her permit on entering a forago dump of which the W.V.R. are acting as guards, 
Right : L.C.C. Ambulance drivers in the shrapnel helmets that have been served out to them for their work during air raids. 
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Royal and Loyal Workers in the Common Cause 





































Centre part of a French Tank, showing the opened trap-door through which the crew can emerge, and one of the side guns pivoted to 
fire in various directions. Right : A French Tank that had been placed hors de combat. 


German railway munitions trucks (from Essen) that have been captured by the French on the western front. A communication trench, 
it will be noticed, cuts the railway line between two of the trucks. Right: A French duckboard path near the Priest's Wood. 
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Tanks and Triumphs from the French Front 
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From the Forge of Vulcan to the Field of Mars 


French marine gunners manning a train of powerful naval ordnance. Weapons of this size are rarely seen on these trains and the 

destructive force of such a Dreadnought on wheels can hardly be imagined. Devices for absorbing the force of the recoil enable the guns 
to be fil ed almost at right angles from the carriages, and the weight of metal which can be discharged as a broadside is tremendous. 


Italian artillerymen setting a big howitzer in a new emplacement. The enormous piece of ordnance is moved on a carriage fitted with 
caterpillar wheels, and powerful cranes are used to lift its monstrous muzzle, which is then guided into position by many pairs of 
hands. A howitzer of 15 in. calibre throws a projectile weighing about a ton. 
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New Men & Old Material to Batter Back the Hun 



Salvaqe work upon a recent battlefield : Selecting material which appears worth sending to the base for repair and reissue. The 
wastage of material of every description in a modern battle, from motor-cars down to wire for entanglements, is, of course, enormous, 
but salvage-parties follow an advance and collect vast quantities which are utilised in the manufacture of fresh supplies. 



Light artillery battery of the American Expeditionary Force moving forward in France, watched by an old French couple typical of the 

small-proprietor class that is the backbone of the French nation. The sector of the front held by the American troops is in the St. 
M IViihicI “ dent,” where for more than three years a German salient has projected into the Allies line. 
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God Speed the Plow and Send Us Corn Enow’ 






Soldiers atari agricultural school in Surrey having ag indoor 
lecture on motor-tractor ploughing. 


Soldiers undergoing instruction at Qodstone in the practical management of the motor-tractor and its plough. Right : Men of the 
Guards Division “ resting ” behind the lines on the western front lend a hand at the ploughing. 
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THE U BOATS AND THE U.S. 

A Confident View of the Transatlantic Transport 


O N January 29th Mr. N. D. Baker,, the 
United States Secretary {or War,, 
warned his countrymen that the 
Germans were preparing a great submarine 
offensive against the American lines of com¬ 
munication with France. Exactly a week 
later the transport Tuscania was torpedoed 
and sunk by a submarine off the Irish coast, 
and the temptation to draw the super¬ 
ficially obvious conclusion was a good 
deal too strong for many people. “ It is: 
only a week ago,” they said in effect, 

" that we were warned of what the 
Germans were preparing, and they have 
already opened their campaign success¬ 
fully—for them—-by sinking a transport 
loaded with American troops.” It will 
be recalled that only just over one hundred 
lives were lost out of a company of more 
than two thousand, of whom the great 
majority were soldiers; but this is a 
point that does not enter into our present 
inquiry. What I want to call attention to 
is the great unreasonableness of these who 
took the view I have already quoted. 
They know that America declared war 
upon Germany in April, 1917, and they 
know that America began sending troops 
across the Atlantic in some force at least 
nine months ago; and yet they are willing 
to deceive themselves into the somewhat 
nervous belief that the U boats did not 
begin to try to attack the American 
transports until the end of last January, 
and that within a few days they succeeded 
in sending one to the bottom. 

What People Forget 

This view, which is really out of all 
true perspective, arises from two causes. 
The first is the shortness of the public 
memory, and the second is the fact that 
when sea-power is most effective it is 
least manifest to the public eye. Between 
four and five thousand ships enter and 
leave the ports of the United Kingdom 
every week, and the only intimation' of 
the fact we get is a bald and regular 
statement of the precise total, to which 
few of us give more than a passing glance. 

That niay seem rather like a digression, 
but it is not. What is true of the work of 
the British Navy in .general, is true of the 
transport of the United’ Staten Army in 
particular. If it had been remembered 
that the first attack on an American 
military convoy was reported as having 
been made on June 22nd, 1917, there 
would not have been the inclination to 
attach so great a significance to the sinking 
of the Tuscania. There is every reason to 
believe that the organised campaign of 
the U boats against these vessels began 
with the sailing of the very first shipload 
of American soldiers ; indeed, the force 
under Rear-Admiral Gleaves, which was 
subjected to a series of attacks far out in 
the Atlantic early last summer, was 
officially described as being engaged in 
“ carrying the first United States Ex¬ 
peditionary Force to France.” There is no 
reason whatever to believe that the 
Germans have relaxed their efforts since— 
although, as we hear nothing about them 
when they miscarry, we are naturally 
apt unconsciously to think otherwise. 
General Pershing indicated the real truth 
in an interview published last November, 


By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM 

when he said: “ Thanks to the efficiency 
of the protection afforded by the British, 
French, and American Navies, the enemy’s 
submarines cannot boast of having caused 
the loss of life of a single American soldier 
embarked for conveyance to France.” 

It is those " thanks that wc arc 
liable to forget in the ordinary way, and 
it is doubtful if the work of sea-power 
will be properly appreciated even when 
the full fruit of America’s effort is in 
place on the western front. 

There can be no doubt that the Germans 
realise to the full the part America is 
destined to play, and that their chance of 
checkmating it lies not on the western 
front, but in the farther west of the wide 
Atlantic. 

Super-Submarines 

No more vulnerable line of communi¬ 
cations could ever be conceived than 
that which tlje American armies must 
travel to the firing-line. It is more than 
three thousand miles in length, and 
hostile submarine operations are possible 
along every mile of it. Ten years ago 
the submarine was just growing out of 
the harbour-defence stage. To-day it 
is quite an average boat that can maintain 
herself at sea while she cruises a matter 
of five or six thousand miles; and, among 
all the fairy tales we have read from time 
to time of the gigantic U boats under 
construction in Germany, the solid fact 
emerges that the enemy has now in 
service submarines which carry a much 
heavier armament than an up-to-date 
destroyer, and which are capable of 
cruising for three months on end without 
any assistance whatever. From what we 
know of the Deutschland the probability 
would seem to be that these submarine 
cruisers could cross the Atlantic from 
Cuxhaven in three weeks and operate in 
tlie region of the American coast for forty 
days or more before turning back. 

Lord Jellicoe stated last year that 
he had warned the American authorities 
that U boats would probably lay mine¬ 
fields off their ports. Vessels like the 
Deutschland, and improved as a result of 
her experiences, could probably carry a 
hundred mines. They would have little 
use for a heavy gun armament, since 
Atlantic convoys arc always well protected 
against surface attack, but, in default of 
mines, they could probably carry three or 
four times as many torpedoes as the normal 
U boat of Soo-1,200 tons. 

Great Naval Achievement 

So far as the protection of troops at 
sea is concerned, wc have the experience 
of the past to guide us, and that 
should be - more valuable than any 
amount of unsupported theorising as to 
. the future. In moving a vote of thanks 
to the Services last October, the Prime 
Minister said that since the beginning 
of the war 13,000,000 men had crossed 
and recrossed the seas, and out of that 
vast number only 2,200 had been lost 
through the action of the enemy. This 
indicates the loss, approximately, of one 
man in every 6,000—surely one of the 
most convincing tributes to the efficiency, 
of tiie Navy's protection (and incidentally 


to the skill of the indomitable mercantile 
crews of the transports) that could be 
conceived. These troops, it must be' 
remembered, have not been carried merely 
to and fro across the Channel. They have 
come from (or gone to) all parts of file 
world—the Far East, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, South Africa, Canada, 
Mesopotamia, Gallipoli, Salonika, and 
many other places. The U boat, one 
might say, has had every opportunity in 
both the wide and the narrow seas, and 
the aggregate military loss upon those 
seas is one man in six thousand. 

In that fact alone there is surely every 
ground for confidence so far as the trans¬ 
port of the American Army is concerned— 
a transport which, do not forget, is ’ in 
progress every hour of every day, even 
though we hear nothing about it. A few 
weeks ago Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, told an American inter¬ 
viewer that “ if (why ‘ if,’ I wonder) 
you are to bring across the Atlantic the 
number of troops that you plan, there will 
be losses, and probably heavy ones.” 
It is, of course, one of the axioms of war 
to plan for the best and prepare for the 
worst, but one cannot help thinking that 
this sentiment hardly fitted in with Sir 
Eric’s opening statement that he was 
“ an optimist regarding the U boat war.” 

“Adequate Safety” 

Short of a miracle, it is to be- feared 
substantial losses are inevitable, and the 
loss of a single transport, with a freight of 
perhaps two thousand men, would be a 
tragic and deplorable event which, for 
the time being, would overshadow all the 
successful work that had been accom¬ 
plished ; but one feels that there is good 
reason for the opinion of Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, the American Naval Secretary, 
that the U.S. and other fleets in combina¬ 
tion will see the armies across in " adequate 
safety.” 

After all, absolute safety for fighting 
men in war time is hardly to be looked 
for, either afloat or ashore. 

It is admitted, of course, that the 
Atlantic crossing presents the enemy with 
something like an unprecedented oppor¬ 
tunity of which he is certain to make the 
most. We cannot protect that route 
as we protect the Channel ferry, and there 
are likely to be fifty troopships crossing 
from the U.S. for every one that we have 
had to bring from Canada. But there 
are important factors on the other side 
of the ledger. Our own work against the 
U boats is steadily growing in success. 
According to official statements we are 
now entering on that phase of the under¬ 
water war where the destruction of enemy 
submarines outpaces tlieir production ; 
and on top of that there is just coming to 
fruition America’s gigantic £70,000,000 
destroyer programme. For more than 
three years Germany was building sub¬ 
marines faster than we could sink them, 
and over the whole of that period she was 
able to account for only one out of every 
6,000 British soldiers on the seas. I stop 
short of prophecy, but I do think it is 
reasonable to anticipate, with Mr. Daniels, 
that the American armies will be brought 
to Europe in what he modestly describes 
as “ adequate safety.” 
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Light Relief Amid the Grim Tasks of War 




W'V? th J niachine-guns during Sir Edmund Allenby’s triumphant advance. Men of a machine-gun section engaged in unloading and 
getting their weapons into immediate action as soon as they found themselves within range of the retreating Turks. Before the end of 
ebruary General Allenby had captured Jericho and forced the enemy into a further retreat to the north. 


m . jrr :: 


The spirit of play informing men who are engaged in the stern tasks of war on the Palestine front, where a play, “ The Rose of Gaza,” 
has been successfully produced, the stage being erected alongside a trench in which members of the orchestra were seated. The 
play was entirely got up and performed by members of the Essex Regiment. 
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A WANDERER IN WAR LANDS 

AT ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


Contrasting Experiences From Various Fronts 

By HAMILTON FYFE 


W HAT a scene those words used to 
conjure up for me . . before 

I had ever sceu the actuality for 
which they stood. 

I used to imagine tall men with Welling- 
tonian noses or Napoleonic beetling eye¬ 
brows sitting at the receipt of despatches 
-—at least two a minute. 

I could see them tearing open the 
envelopes brought in by panting despatch- 
riders, who had left their horses in a 
lather outside, flinging the reins to a 
sentry and rushing into the chateau Qr 
the cottage, as the case might be. 

From time to time the tall men would 
spring from their chairs, cast a glance 
at one of the maps hanging on the walls, 
then jerk out some order, which a subor¬ 
dinate obediently hastened to write out 
and send off. 

There was a bustle, a coming and 
going, an atmosphere of excitement, 
usually thrilling with good news, some¬ 
times, perchance, with tragedy, much 
clattering of hoofs, much movement of 
marching men. 

Army Headquarters may have been 
like that once. To-day they are seen 
under a much less dramatic aspect. 

The sound I chiefly connect with them 
now is the click-clack, not of hoofs, but 
of typewriters. There is an air, not of 
romance, but rather of bureaucracy about 
them. They are extremely businesslike. 

This is true, so far as my observation 
has gone, of Army Headquarters every¬ 
where. Allowing for slight differences, 
due to national idiosyncracies, such as 
the prevalence of pipes among British 
and of cigarettes among Russian Staff 
officers, they are all very much alike. 

“ G.H.Q. ” in Strange Places 

Everywhere an atmosphere of studious 
calm, with hard work and long hours for 
the chiefs. Everywhere unutterable bore¬ 
dom for those who cannot find sufficient 
occupation, such as the members of 
foreign military missions. Everywhere 
that kind of suppressed mutual irritation,, 
developing at times into hatred, which 
is found among schoolmasters and monks, 
and all who are obliged to live together 
in a circumscribed space. 

The more remote the situation the 
more intolerable the boredom. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas had his Headquarters for 
a long time in a railway train on a siding 
in the Forest of Baranovitchi. No more 
devoted proof of brotherly affection has 
ever been given than was given by his 
brother Peter, who stayed there to keep 
him company. He saved himself from 
going mad by playing chess all day long 
with the chaplain. 

No one but a Russian general would 
choose to live in a train, just as no one 
but a Russian admiral would have hoisted 
his flag as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Baltic Fleet in a yacht moored alongside 
a quay at Helsingfors. That was where 
I found Naval Headquarters. 

When the Tsar himself commanded the 
Russian Army the " Stavka,” as G.H.Q. 
is called in" Russian, was at a smalt 
town named Mogileff. Here the miscalled 
autocrat, who was rather an automaton 
in the hands of the Court camarilla, lived 
in a little house with his little son, and 


used to walk around unattended in the 
most unceremonious way. 

Every morning he walked from his 
house to General Alexeieff’s office, and 
had explained to him any change in the 
disposition of the troops, or any opera¬ 
tions which might have been taking place. 
He had not much head for big subjects, 
but he was quick to grasp small points. 

For example, a British general, who 
was very friendly with him, suggested 
one day that it might raise the spirit 
of the Russian people if their Emperor 
made speeches more often to encourage 
them. The Tsar said he did not like 
that kind of thing, it was too much like 
advertisement. The general persisted, 
and the Tsar said he would think it over. 

Contrasting Commanders 

A few evenings afterwards, as they sat 
down to dinner, the Tsar whispered to 
the general, " I’ve been doing some 
advertising to-day.”- He had been mak¬ 
ing a speech of the character suggested. 
Unfortunately, speeches were not enough. 
He should have added .actions to his 
encouraging words, and disaster might 
have been avoided. 

Alexeieff .was as little like a soldier 
•as it is possible to imagine a Chief of 
Staff, wdio is really Commander-in-Chief, 
to be. He is a small man with a large 
head, an unwholesome complexion, and 
an extreme shyness of manner. Far 
more of a professor than a fighting man, 
he was a marvellous campaign director. 
The final stages of the Russian retreat in 
the early autumn of 1915 were managed 
by him with consummate skill. . " Anyone 
can conduct an advance,” I remember a 
famous strategist saying to me once ; “ it 
is retreating which shows whether a 
commander has his wits about him.” 
In this Vilna operation Alexeieff was 
playing against the best German general¬ 
ship and won the match. 

To a quite different type belonged 
General Brussiloff. He was the dashing 
cavalryman, at home in any society, 
and master of several languages. The 
first time I saw him at his Headquarters 
he talked for an hour in the most frank 
and friendly tone. Yet he would have 
been, in some ways, a better commander 
than Alexeieff, for Alexeieff liked doing 
everything himself, whereas Brussiloff, 
good organiser that he was, understood 
that the chief ought to keep his hands 
free from detail. 

Evicting an Intruder 

When one went to see him his table 
was almost empty of papers. He never 
seemed to be worried, or even very busy. 
He kept his mind aleTt and ready for the 
big decisions. The smaller matters he 
left to his Staff, and, although they liked 
him, they all said that he was a chief who 
had to be exactly and instantly obeyed. 

His Headquarters were at a town called 
Bcrdeecheff, where, out of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, some eighty thou¬ 
sand are Jews, Jews in- gaberdines, with 
ringlets on each side of the face, and 
little flat caps on their heads. Most of 
them spoke only Yiddish. It was an 
odd experience to hear what sounded 
like German talked openly in shops and 


streets when speaking German was for¬ 
bidden all over Russia. Yiddish," a 
dialect of German, cannot be forbidden, 
for a vast number of the Russian Jews 
have no other language. 

In Berdeecheff I saw one day, in a 
small restaurant, an episode which re¬ 
mains my funniest recollection of the 

war. There rambled about the town a 
half-witted creature who begged cigarettes 
of strangers. While Arthur Ransome anti 
I were having lunch the little restaurant 

was. all of a sudden filled with a tremen¬ 
dous scuffling and fighting. The idiot 
had seen us through the window and had 
slipped in. The waiter who was handing 
us potatoes had gone for him at once. 

They struggled about the room, or, 
rather, the waiter pummelled the idiot 
about with incredible rapidity. It was 
like two cocks fighting. The combatants 
seemed to be all over the place at once. 
Now on this side, now on that ; raising 
the dust, knocking knives and forks off 
the tables, filling the room with uproar. 

At last the waiter got the intruder 
to the door, and, with a neatly-planted 
luck, sent him into the middle of the 
road. Then he returned to us, and. 
without a word, as if such incidents were 
of the commonest occurrence, resumed 
handing us the potatoes. We had looked 
on speechless and spellbound, but now 
we broke into roars of laughter. We 
could not stop laughing. The waiter 
only shrugged his shoulders, and went 
away to fetch the next course. 

A Close Shave 

Rumanian Headquarters was for some 
months in a village school, where the 
pictures and diagrams, by which the 
children were taught natural history and 
arithmetic, still hung on the walls. After 
that they moved about very rapidly. 
We used to get to a town, organise a 
headquarters' mess, and start work. 
Suddenly news would come of another 
German advance. Off we went again. 

The movement was almost as rapid 
as that of British Headquarters in the 
first weeks of the war. A distinguished 
officer, who then held a very high position 
in the ” contemptible little Army,” tells 
with sardonic humour the story of his 
being nearly cut off and taken prisoner. 

The Staff had arrived in a village and 
taken possession of various buildings. 
The general was hard at work towards 
evening with his chief assistant. Sud¬ 
denly his assistant remarked : 

“ Very quiet this village, sir.” 

“ Good thing, too,” ^aid his superior. 

Pause. 

“ Seems to me unusually quiet, sir.” 

" Don’t you make a mistake." 

Another pause. 

“ I don’t like this quiet at all, sir.” 

“ Then, for goodness' sake, get out and 
leave me in peace ! " 

The assistant got out, and soon dis¬ 
covered that they were the only members 
of the G.H.Q.. Staff Iett. They stood 
not upon the order of their going, but 
went. When they caught up they were 
greeted with, “ Why, we thought you’d 
been captured by the Boche 1 ” 

” And I think,” adds the story-teller, 
“ thev were rather sorry I hadn’t been.” 
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In a Field of War From Which the Foe has Fled 



German native wounded waiting for a convoy. They had been 
captured by the British during the later fighting in East Africa. 


Br itish officers making stretchers out of sticks, after the fighting 
atNyangaoin October, one of the bitterest conflicts in the campaign. 


British movable wireless plant in use in the bush in German East 
Africa during tho closing stages of the campaign. 


lYlotor-car food convoy passing through the East African bush 
during the final drive of the enemy to the Portuguese frontier. 
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Arresting Attila’s Advance to the Adriatic 


British and French Official Photographs 


Italian Intelligence officer interrogating Turkish prisoners. Since the arrival of reinforcements on the Piave the number of lurks 
and Austrians captured has steadily increased. Right: French Alpine Chasseurs digging trenches in their section oF the Italian front. 


French Alpine Chasseurs paraded on the Italian front, with a British and an Italian soldier representing the Alliance. This famous 
French regiment won fresh glory on IVlonte Tomba on December 30th. Right: British soldiers happily at home in their Italian billets. 


Scottish regiment headed by its pipes marching into an Italian f 
village on its way to aid in arresting the Hun invasion of Italy, f 

























Snowed-in at a Serbian headquarters camp. This striking photograph, while it affords a really beautiful view of the effect of wintry 
weather in the Balkans, also suggests something of the difficulties of campaigning in such country during the winter. 
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Held Up by Snow & Flood 
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from France to Serbia 


Far-spreading floods on the Aisne front, where the melting of the snow has served to put great stretches of war-torn ground under 
water, and to leave the line of barbed-wire unapproachable from either side. 
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THE EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS 


NEW LAWS FOR NEW CONDITIONS 

How the Australian Commonwealth Set the Example 

By BASIL CLARKE 


V ALUABLE as lias been Australia’s 
fighting effort there is another side 
of her war work, less conspicuous 
perhaps but hardly less valuable. This 
is Australia’s legislative effort. One finds 
expert observers, in fact, who argue 
that the example Australia has set in 
war legislation has been as great a British 
contribution towards the war as the 
fighting of her splendid soldiers and 
sailors. This is probably an overestimate. 
Nevertheless it would be hard to speak 
too highly of the lead Australia’s legis¬ 
lators have given the Mother Country— 
and the Allies generally. They have 
set the pace in war legislation. Showing 
the greatest resolution, courage, and 
independence of thought, they dared to 
act while the Mother Country was thinking 
and doubting. It is not giving secrets 
away to say that Australia goaded some 
of our home legislators and was largely 
responsible for definite action on tire part 
of statesmen more careful than courageous 
who would have much preferred to dally 
with war problems before taking decisive 
steps to respond to popular demands. 

In such matters as stopping trade with 
the enemy, restriction of aliens, seizure 
of enemy property, cutting out of 
enemy interests, shipping control, food 
and food prices control, organisation of 
national resources, curtailment of luxuries 
—in these and in many similar matters 
of first war importance Australia set the 
Mother Country an invaluable example. 

Prompt Action against Germans 

The war was not many days old before 
search-parties were visiting enemy haunts 
in Australia, seizingidocuments and persons. 
Enemy Reservists were rounded up and 
bundled into concentration camps. There 
was no such egregious folly as enemy 
Reservists getting out of Australia and 
home after war was declared. In fact, 
Australia from the outset grasped far 
more readily than we at home the fact 
that war was war, an enemy an enemy, 
and Germans an enemy not to be treated 
as one treats opponents in a football or 
cricket match. Legislation to seize enemy 
property, to annul contracts that might 
in any way benefit the enemy cither then 
or later, and to eliminate enemy share¬ 
holders from Australian concerns, was 
quickly passed. In the matter of food 
control, also, Australia set the pace. The 
fixing of food prices, the “ wheat pool,” 
the regulation of meat supplies, and, in 
fact, of all food supplies, and the control 
of exports were matters in which the 
Commonwealth was strikingly ahead of 
the home Government. 

Fortunately the British Parliament at 
last fell into line in most of these and 
similar matters, and, as conditions at 
home are now much on a par with those 
in Australia, there is no need to detail 
them. One can pass on to other matters 
in which Australia’s legislative foresight 
is still uniquely her own. 

Early among these came Australia’s 
buying of ships. She was one of the first 
nations to acquire a national mercantile 
fleet. Quite early in the war a pro- 
hibition was issued forbidding the transfer 
of ships from the Australian register. 


Next we see no less a man than Mr. Hughes 
himself out on a ship-buying expedition. 
He bought in Europe fifteen ships at 
prices that were criticised pretty strongly 
at the time. Perhaps the best answer 
to this criticism was to be found in the 
fact that after one year of war Australia’s 
merchant fleet (then numbering eighty- 
five steamers) had earned the Common¬ 
wealth £i, 000,000 in profit besides doing 
work of vital national importance. Inci¬ 
dentally many German ships were seized 
and added to the national fleet without 
any juridical niceties as to whether it 
was right to use them or not. 

Securing the Metal Resources 

The Commonwealth Line of steamers 
looks like providing an example that 
many nations will have to follow during 
the war or when peace comes, as a means 
of striking a course between national needs 
and private interests; and critics who 
assailed Australia for buying ships on 
an expensive market may find themselves 
forced to follow her example — on a 
market still more expensive. 

Among other schemes calculated to put 
Australia on a better footing for peace, 
as well as for war, was her enlightened 
action with regard to metal production, 
one of the chief industries of the country. 
Australia found that Germany, by her 
years of “ peaceful penetration,” had got 
her tentacles firmly gripped upon the 
mineral wealth of Australia. Many metal 
companies were frankly and openly 
German, while others were German in all 
save name. The effect was to assure 
Germany vast supplies of zinc, lead, 
copper, and other minerals which she 
imported in the form of concentrates 
to be worked up in Germany itself. 
Australia even lacked the means for 
treating these concentrates. In one dis¬ 
trict, for instance, with a yearly output 
of zinc of 400,000 tons, the smelting 
capacity was no more than 15,000 tons 
a year. In lead and copper tilings were 
hardly any better. Owing to this shortage 
of working facilities, and to her controlling 
interest in many of the producing com¬ 
panies, Germany had assured herself of the 
lion's share of Australia’s metal output. 

Dealing with “Luxuries” 

Every trace of this German influence 
in the metal trade of Australia was 
ruthlessly wiped out. An Australian 
Metal Exchange was established to safe¬ 
guard the destination of every ton of 
metal, and this is to be maintained on a 
permanent basis. There is to be no more 
grabbing of Australia’s national resources 
by any country. Steps have been taken, 
moreover, to increase enormously the 
smelting facilities of the country to enable 
them to cope with all the raw materials 
produced. Already Australia can execute 
big metal contracts which in former years 
would have had to be sent to England, 
Germany, or America for completion. 

Another example of an enlightened 
trade legislation is to be seen .in Australia’s 
decision regarding imported luxuries. 
A Luxuries Board has been established 
to determine what imported articles come 
under the head of “ not essential to the 


general health and welfare of the com¬ 
munity,” and to lay down regulations 
for restricting their importation. This 
policy had a positive as well as a negative 
side to it, for it is the duty of the Board 
to entourage the home production of 
articles to replace luxuries imported from 
overseas. There are some luxuries,- of 
course, the importation of which was 
never of special advantage to the country, 
and was in some cases even harmful. 
There will be no effort to replace these 
things. Other commodities, on the other 
hand, had their value even if they were, 
unessential, and to encourage the pro¬ 
duction of these tilings the Luxury Board 
will provide money bounties to stimulate 
and help home producers. The public 
is to be protected from any extortion 
in the matter of price. 

As in trade, so in other matters, the 
legislators of flic Commonwealth have 
set the Mother Country something of an 
example. It is not very long since we 
had the novel spectacle of Australian 
soldiers voting on vital Australian ques¬ 
tions, even though those soldiers were at 
war, thousands of miles from their home¬ 
land. The question put to them was one 
needing no more than a simple yes or 
no concerning compulsory service. This 
voting was an admirable illustration of 
the-referendum at work. A referendum, 
probably, will soon be recognised as the 
only possible way of discovering the real 
feeling of a nation on any issue. WitJ^gJ- 
consideration of party or anything else iuj 
elector can express an opinion. 

Referendum in Action 

Australia used ftc referendum notwith¬ 
standing its thousands of square miles 
of sparsely-populated area and the absence 
of thousands of its voters overseas. In 
time to come it should not be beyond 
the wit of the Mother Country to do 
likewise, ami so obtain once and for all 
an unequivocal expression of what the 
will of this country really is on any 
contentions point. One other matter. 
Australia was so alive to the duties 
attaching to citizenship as to agree to 
impose a fine of £1 on any citizen who 
without adequate excuse failed to vote. 

It is not untimely just now to mention 
what Australia has done to suppress 
“ Boloism ” in her midst. By legislation 
passed more than a year ago (December 
21st, 1916) the Government, by their “ Un¬ 
lawful Associations Act," declared illegal 
certain industrial organisations suspected 
of German influence, and laid down 
penalties to be imposed upon any person 
connected with those associations who 
did anything calculated to endanger life 
or property or to hinder the production 
of any war material, including foodstuffs. 
In addition to these steps, most stringent 
measures were taken to suppress pcaca 
cranks and others less innocent who 
tended to discourage or hinder the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Societies of the 
sort now working in this country, openly 
"boosting” Germany as an injured 
innocent and spending vast sums of 
money to create a public opinion favour¬ 
able to Germany, would in Australia be 
given the short shrift they deserve. 
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Decorated for Conspicuous Courage & Devotion 


S ERGEANT JOHN MCAUL AY, Y.C., Scots Guards, assumed 

command of his company when all the officers wore casualties, and held 
and consolidated the position gained. Aided by two men only, he repelled 
with machine-guns a strong counter-attack, causing heavy casualties. He 
also carried his mortally wounded commander a long distance to a place of 
safety, being twice knocked down by concussion of bursting shells, and killing 
two of the enemy who tried to stop him on the way. Throughout the day this 
very gallant man displayed the highest courage, tactical skill, and coolness 
under exceptionally trying circumstances* 

Commander Francis H. L. Lewin, R.X., has been awarded the Stanhope 
Gold Medal by the Royal Humane Society for a gallant action. One of H.M. 
ships struck a mine and sank in a few minutes. A trawler steamed over the 
spot, but when lowering her boat it was destroyed and Broke adrift. Soon 
afterwards Commander Lewin drifted alongside with two men clinging to him, 
and calling to the trawler’s crew to save the men fust, he supported the second 
while the first was being got aboard. Eventually all three were rescued, 
greatly exhausted by thirty minutes’ immersion in a heavy sea, in weather so 
cold that the trawler’s deck was covered with ice. 

Major (Acting Lieutenant-Colonel) John Sherwood-Kelly. Y.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., of the Norfolk Regiment, commanding a battalion of the Royal Innis- 


killing Fusiliers, was awarded the Yietoria Cross for conspicuous bravery and 
fearless leading. A party of men of another unit*detailcd to cover the passage 
of a canal by his battalion, was held up on the near side of the canal by heavy 
lire directed on the bridge. He ordered covering lire and led his leading 
company across, and then reconnoitred the high ground held by the enemy. 
The left flank of his battalion was held lip by wire while advancing against 
this high ground, so lie crossed to that flank and led a Lewis-gun section 
into a position whence it could cover the advance of the battalion. It 
was mainly due to his gallantry that they were enabled to capture and 
hold the position. 

Captain Walter Na pie ton Stone, V.C., Royal Fusiliers, posthumously awarded 
the cross, was in command of a company holding an advanced sap and trench 
near Bourlon Wood. On November 30th a powerful enemy attack developed 
very rapidly, and Captain Stone sent three platoons back to the main line and 
himself remained with the rearguard to cover their retreat. The rearguard 
was seen lighting to the last with bomb, bullet, and bayonet, and there was no 
survivor. Captain Stone stood on the parapet with the telephone, under 
tremendous bombardment, observing the enemy, and his invaluable informa¬ 
tion and sclf-sacriflcc with the rearguard saved the situation at the cost 
of iiis life. 


Lt.-Col. J. SHERWOOD-KELLY, 
V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., Norfolk R. 


Rifleman A. E. SHEPHERD, 
V.C., K.R.R.C. 


Lieut. S. T. D. WALLACE, 
V.C., R.F.A. 


Sergt. J. McAULAY, V.C., 
D.C.M., Scots Guards. 


Pte. C. J. KINROSS, V.C., 
Canadian Infantry. 


Sergt. C. E. GOURLEY, V.C., 
M.M., R.F.A. V 


Capt. C. P. J. O'KELLY, V.C., 
M.C., Canadian Infantry. 


Rev. B. P. CLAYTON, M.C., 
C.F. 


Capt. A. M. LASCELLES, V.C., 
Durham L.I. 


Sergt. J. DWYER. V.C., 
Australian M.G.C. 


Comdr. F. H. L. LEWIN. R.N., 
Stanhope Gold Medal. 


Pte. W. MILLS, V.C., 
Manchester Regt. 


Rev. R. FRENCH, M.C., 
C.F. 


Lce.-Cpl. R. McBEATH, V.C., 
Seaforth Highlanders. 


Lce.-Cpl. B. GRIFFIN. D.C.M., 
Royal Fusiliers. 


Major G. R. PEARKES, V.C., 
M.C., Canadian Mtd. Rifles. 


Capt. C. A. LAWRENCE, M.C., 
Bedfordshire Regt. 


Capt. W. N. STONE, V.C., 
Royal Fusiliers. 


Sec.-Lt. J. S. EMERSON, V.C., 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


Capt. J. F. RUSSELL, V.C., 
M.C., R.A.M.C., att. R.W. F 113 ., 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 


ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN 


O NE of the most dramatic moments 
in the whole course of the Great 
War must surely have been on 
that morning of September 15th, 191O, 
when vague rumours—hints of something 
new and wonderful that had been silenced 
-with a “ Hush ! Hush ! "■—were found 
to be based in something real, incredible, 
and, even in all the grimness of an attack, 
laughable. 

The secret had, indeed, been well kept. 
Men on the very front, where the new 
wonder was about to be demonstrated, 
knew nothing—or but such camp and 
trench tales as got afloat—of the mar¬ 
vellous monsters that were actually to 
lead them into battle against the enemy. 

It is, then, small wonder that the 
Coming of the Tanks should occupy an 
important place in first-hand chronicles 
of the war that tell of events during the 
second half of 1916 on the western front. 
As we near the story of the Battle of the 
Somme, in " The Adventures of an 
Ensign,” by “ Vedette ” (Blackwood. 6s.), 
we are made to realise anew the astonish¬ 
ment (and amusement) caused by the 
appearance of the trench-jumping “ catey- 
pillars.” 

“ Didn’t he see them with his own eyes,’ 
the foxy man "continued, tugging at his pull- 
through, “ leppin’ the ditch and off across 
the open the same as they might be a lot 
of young horses ? ‘ The Lord save us ! ’ 

sez the officer, him as was with the wather- 
party. ‘ ’Tis the cater pillars ! ’ ‘ Catey- 

pillars ! ’ sez O’Hanagan, the chap as was 
telling us about it. " Caterpillars is ut ? ’ 
sez he. ‘ Begob,’ sez he, ‘ ’tis the first time 
I ever see caterpillars lep a ditch ! ’ ” 

The Pulse of Empire 

It is only occasionally that “ Vedette ” 
gives his readers such bits of the soldiers' 
vernacular ; for the most part lie sticks 
to his brief and keeps to tho personal 
experiences of his second-lieutenant. (En¬ 
sign is, of course, now but a nickname, 
the rank har ing long since been done 
away with.) The Ensign’s adventures So 
carry the stamp of actuality that the 
reader is convinced that the author has 
himself seen t he scenes which he describes, 
has himself felt the' emotions which he 
ascribes to his hero—that, indeed, it is 
a case of the first person using the modest 
disguise of the third. 

Our Ensign still carries in his memory a 
picture of the training-ground as he saw it 
on that fust hot morning: It rvas a spectacle 
so overwhelming that it drove from his mind 
for the moment all the impressions he had 
been absorbing during his months of training 
with the Guards. As lie gazed at the Vast 
panorama of the plateau he felt his heart 
throb in answer to that patriotic appeal of 
Britain in arms. For, from all sides and by 
every road, he saw dense columns o'f men 
converging on a great central parade-ground. 
With brass band, with drums and fifes, or 
with pipes and, drums at their head, the thick 
brown columns poured in by every approach, 
flic men in full marching order, their rifles 
slung, tho sweat trickling down their sun¬ 
burnt faces from their climb up the steep 
H ascent’. Cockneys, men of Kent, men of the 
T Midlands, and men of the West Country, 
JJ " Geordies,” Lowlanders and Highlanders, 

• Catholics and Orangemen, Australians, New 
(j Zealanders, Canadians—all were there. You 
could almost hear the pulse of Empire beat 
U as they swarmed in their thousands on to 
y the parade-ground. . 
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By “Vedette” 

(Critique by Walter Jerrold) 

Undulating ripples rail here and there along 
the close ranks of that vast host as company 
after company ordered arms and stood at 
ease. Commands were shouted ; instructors, 
with yellow arm-bands ou their sleeves, ran 
hither and thither in the press. Still that 
endless stream of khaki deluged forth on to 
the parade-ground, still the blare of brass, 
the squeal of fifes, or the skirl of pipes pro¬ 
claimed the coming of fresh legions along 
t(ir roads of the camp. 

“ Take a good look at that picture ! ” said 
a captain of the Coldstrcams at our Ensign’s 
elbow. “ You have never seen so many 
British soldiers together before ! " 

That is a fine piece of description: 
stamping on the reader’s mind, as good 
description should, something approxi¬ 
mating to the impression left on the 
memory of flic eye-witness himself. 

New Act in a Great Drama 

r Such broad, effective description is. 
however, but one side of " Vedette’s ” 
impressive work. His successive chapters 
tell of the experiences of a subaltern of 
the Guards from his leaving England 
with a friend—and a dread that the war 
would be over before they got to the front 1 
—through training camp and billeting 
experiences to the support-line, and then 
to the trenches on the old stubbornly- 
held Ypres salient and the greatness of 
the great push on the Somme. The 
clarity of his .presentation of the successive 
stages is such that it is easy to believe 
tliat in recording the adventures of one 
he has in effect recorded those of thou¬ 
sands of young subalterns who have gone 
or arc going through similar experiences. 

It was on the Ypres salient—where 
” everything, living and dead, seems vowed 
to destruction ”—that the Ensign was 
inducted into the duties of a junior officer 
in the front-line, where lie came to know 
the fust excitement, the first horror, of 
trench fighting, and then : 

The scone changes. The stage is set afresh 
for another act is the great drama in which 
our hero plays the leading part or the tiniest, 
of roles, according as we take his conception 
or history’s of the great events amongst which 
his life is running its course. For, by analysis, 
war is found to be made tip of millions of 
little dramas in which the “lead” is played 
by every single combatant, in which the 
greatest actors may have but tfie shadowiest 
of roles, in which the most portentous 
moments of history arc but “noises off.” It 
is only the historian, coldly surveying the 
stage through the lorgnette of posterity, who 
can disentangle the myriad threads of these 
subsidiary incidents and weave them into the 
mighty drama, in which the great actors are 
seen in their proper roles, where such pygmies 
as our Ensign arc but blurred figures in a vast 
stage crowd. 

In the Great Push 

The change, as has been hinted, was 
from Ypres to the Somme, and in the 
course of it the Ensign was entrusted 
with the trying duties of billeting officer. 

Take a large French village, shell it a little, 
and bomb it a little from aeroplanes so that 
all the windows are broken and most of the 
roofs damaged, remove the civilian inhabi¬ 
tants, pass several hundred troops through 
it, plant horse-lines all round it, so that every 
road approaching it is churned into a morass 
by the horses’ hoofs, make the road running 
through it one of the main arteries leading 
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into battle, ami choke it—day and night — 
with marching troops and motor-ambulances 
and long strings of lorries, smear it alternately 
with layers of dust anil mud, add several 
Billion flies — horse, house, and bluebottle—- 
pop iu a hundred thousand rats or. so, bring 
back a few score civilians to take possession 
of the only whole Ilduses remaining, and serve 
hot — extremely hot—and stinking. And there 

you have the village of M -, the brigade’s 

.next halting-place, as it presented itself to 
our Ensign and his billeting-party about the 
hour of uoon on a blazing hot day. 

The main part of “ Ycdeltc’s ” vivid 
and fascinating volume is taken up with 
his Ensign's adventures going forward 
with the Guards to the Somme and on 
the Somme battlefield. With rare success 
lie makes us feci the actuality of the 
episodes, described in a style that is 
simple, direct, and strong : 

Then the whistles sounded, and with a 
roar like the breaking of a tropical squall, 
the hurricane was let loose. Amid the most 
appalling roar of guns the Guards moved 
steadily off up the long brown slope, while 
from the German lines in the distance rose 
great spouts of red and green and white 
rockets clamouring for a barrage. Those 
cascades of coloured lights were frantic in 
(heir appeal, bursting high in the air above 
the exploding shells and dense pillars of white 
and black and yellow smoke, silent amid the 
furious din of battle, but emphatic iu their 
cry : “ Help us quickly 1 \Ve are being 

attacked ! ” The S O S of the battlefield. 
The whole line moved* forward in a dense, 
irresistible impact, wave upon wave. The. 
din'was indescribable. The rising shriek of 
the shells, simultaneous, successive, jmjgssant, 
fi rmed a cast diapason accompanim^ to 
the snap and whinny and whis2^j|^.. the 
bullets, whirling through the air^^^^feign 
plodding along with a spied £ 3 ?tir Jrifcky 
the second in command, in the cent re "6™t lie 
attack, felt his blood boiling to the thrill 
of that mighty" roar of noise. The sense of 
power which the guns gave was overwhelm¬ 
ingly exhilarating. Ho looked about him, 
and saw that the men all around were bubbling 
with high spirits as they trudged forward in 
and about and around the shell-holes. There 
was 110 rush about this attack.. It was a 
slow, steady advance, relentless, irresistible. 

The Country Beyond 

They broke over the three German 
lines, over the whole scarred and tortured 
stretch .to the top of a low ridge, and then : 

A broad green valley lay unfolded before 
them, a beauteous pauoran^i as yet unspoiled 
by war. JIars had not laid a finger on the 
long green slopes and smiling valleys. Neat 
little villages still snuggled intact amid clumps 
of bosky trees, between them long white 
ribbons of roads bordered by trim rows of 
poplars. Here was a pretty hamlet with the 
glint of red roofs amid the verdant foliage, 
through which a slender yellow church-tower 
thrust itself lip into the azure sky. As though 
protruding right into the foreground—though 
111 reality it was a mile-behind the hamlet — 
ran a broad white ribbon with a tall friuge 
of trees—one of the great national highway's 
of France. 

The war for a while had got out into the 
open, giving those who had won through 
for a brief time a prospect of peace. 

Deeply interesting as contemporary 
impressions of the scenes of the Somme 
fighting, “ Vedette’s ” chapters will have 
an abiding place in the history of the 
great battle which recovered from the 
invader so large-a tract of the fair land 
of France. 
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I AM' particularly 
glad whenever I 
can discover a new 
writer worthy of 
introducing to the readers of Ihe Mar 
Illustrated, and 1 believe I have just 
had the. good fortune to find such , a 
one. lie is a young gunner with a record 
of two years’' active service in 1'ranee, 
and a very remarkable literary gift, 
which he shares with other distinguished 
writers who - arc his near relatives. 
Wounded and on sick leave in England, 
he has recently found time and strength 
to write me a scries of most .interesting 
and attractive contributions. Apart from 
their intrinsic attractiveness'they will be 
particularly fresh to my readers, as they 
deal iii a vivid and' realistic" manner with 
the work of the heavy guns, and this is a 
feature of the fighting in Trance which 
lias not hitherto been fully-described in 
our pages. This new war writer, for whose 
work 1 anticipate considerable popularity, 
is usirig the nom dc guerre of " O. ftp,” 
and the first of liis articles appears in 
this issue. 

“ To Sinn Fein ” 

A N Irish correspondent tells me that 
. .Mr. Martin Harvey, inspired perhaps 
by flic example in America of,the late 
Sir Herbert Tree (and possibly-even with 
an eye on, I.cnicn pastorals), took a bold 
. step"tho 'other .week for an actor among 
-the Irish - Trusting, to his great popu- 
.ku'iH'j^itli Dublin' audiences, lie addressed 
" I' : rji iii Jfciii ” aii open letter, beginning, 

" Irjc fggg,! and"llrbtlicrS.” . Printed ' in 
the''^amE'*-lkin advertisement, it occupied 
a >. e.vmP-kT.in.the liliddle of the front 
pa^e-tffHlie, V Irish' Times.” ,'Tlic appeal 
was j.rulr'Mi; unique'of. its kind. Re¬ 
cruiting- fe.'ii- .very delicate subject , in 
lielaiid .just now, but ihe . pluck .and 
doyrnrightucss' of Martin Harvey’s appeal 
must have gonc.lo the heart of all'that is 
loyal in "tlie country.'- ’’ If you don’t 
want to .fight by tlie. side of England, 

Iii- said to' the' Sinn T-Viners, ‘''don't! 
Tight by the siele' of your old stock from 
overseas : from - the tiL'iutcd' States, from 
Alrica,Australia) Canaia. ... -Throw 
in your lot with'the'glorious Allies to-day.” 

War—A Game of Chance 

S INCE the.war began ! find that, omni- 
' ybrous reader though 1 was before, 
the changed conditions of our stkjjal life 
.have nia.de. me morc.of a book worm, than 
ever... Among the huudreds_."of books I 
.have .read, ..cither in the course of. my 
editorial . .work or for my own pleasure, 
there (have been quite a number .of 
” standard authors to whom I have 
'turned at .hazard, and. none of these lias 
cycj failed" to provide me with some p'as-- 
sage .pertinent .to the conditions' of to-day! 
.E-aim time.to time .1 have .quoted some ot 
these ill this page,, and.the latest to ^cim.e ' 
‘under my notice is not the least curious. ’ 


writer of genius I have ever come across. 
Indeed,'I could urge no “ average reader ” 
-—unless he were. stranded on a desert 
island,'with ho' Other printed matter-at 
hand to occupy his time-with it. The 
characters are nearly all shadowy and 
ill-defined. They are puppets, that act 
merely as their worker wishes, and for the 
time being he seems a creature of caprice. 

T k, , .v _ . » . * . 

Y ET, as I>r. Johnson reminds us, there 
is no book so bad that.we may. not 
derive some goad. from it, and tlicre is 
probably as much historical background 
in' ” Tlie Choitaiis as might liave been 
conveyed iii an article of a thousand words 
oil the'- i299 revolt ‘of the Breton peasants 
against the" Directory. Aiul help is a 
passage cm'ioiYslyapropbs of to-day. .Tlie 
hero of the story, the young Marquis do 
Monlauran, who has -espoused- the ‘cause 
'ot'the monarchy, is speaking to the ’heroine 
—a spy of Touche—Mlie. 'do Yerhucit, 
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“ Bartimeue ” (Paymaster L. Da Costa’ 

Ricci), Avhose vivid sketch of “The Day 
•—and the Morning After," was specially 
written for “ The War Illustrated." 

who lias fallen in love with Mon tan ran, 
whom she had been employed -to'betray : 

‘‘Do you notice, mademoiselle,”, lie said, of * more recent occurrence; the oilier,' 
.‘‘how little'piir feelings flowin'their acciis- that limitations’©! spade made if i’rnphs- 
hnned 'channels in these: times of ;tei T pi"iiy siblc - t6 t j ca l adequately with operations 
which we:l, ye ? : U there not .a striking.and f , - , • - severa i .fronts. ' The 

•that takes place aropikl ais ? - AVe-loveaiowa^ of 

days, or Ave. hate, on .1.1 id strength of a single month, suffices to record the outstanding 
glance.”. We arc hound.,together, forTlife, or facts, and enables my fcaders to refer 
wo are severed - with the same speed-that easily' to newspaper files for full details, 
brings, us to) tIiq“scaffoltTT “ We"do. everything Another suggestion, that we should 
iiDhast^, like the na'libu in'its ferment. -We publish more reproductions of ,etchings' 
(cling : -to ■ each other 'more closely amid these and drawings, will be borne in muid; ; 
.peritf -thaneni; the-'coi'nnlon doutse Of life; an( j perhaps acted upon if opportunity, 

offers'; but while I yield to no one in 

•.• j . “r A* 


hundred years ago. He has another fl 
reflection which.has proved all too teiie .* 
since August, MyV.| : " War is altogether ] 
a game of chance. ” 

11 Dixmude ” 

W HICH is the best book ot the war ? 

The" question is very difficult to 
answer, and I have not tlie confidence 
of a friend who recently nominated 
”• Dixniude The . Epic ot the 1 'fchch 
Elarines " for that "honour.''This is ail 
extremely .interesting work, indeed’ a 
masterpiece in its way, written by .Charles 
le C.offic,'and'published in icj.'fO by Mr.' 
M'illiam HSriemanh,' who, "by-the .way,' 
lias.to his credit'many of the finest bofdVs 
of the'war'.'. I had’‘not 'read 'it until the 
other night, when I went through if 'very 
carefully at the) suggestion of my 'friend/ 

. only to wind up by disagreeing with Hi\n. 

Tlie'book'tells'one of the most heroic’ 
stories b't tlie war,”arid os a monograph' 
oil'what might.be thought! a.minor cvhft 
in the First Battle pf'Yprcs, but.what was 
really a vital episode of the. war'.-) fitst j'hiise,' 
it is in every way admirable... .The' author 
has a descripti ve faculty peculiarly Trench,' 
and a fine, sense of sympathy with those, 
.splendid Blarines whose epic.' story lie 
tells so well. But I never Teel ,so held! 
by a narrative that is compact of,.excerpts 
from the .writings of many persons, as t. 
do in such a'ktraightforvvard soldier's tale 
as The Adventures of an Ensign,”, a. 
U'itique.ot which appears on tlie prccc'dj 
ing page, . Nevertheless, I consider f Di.x-_ 
inude ” a book well worth reading, and at 
this distance ot time particularly, so, as a 
help’ t</ place certain of the earlier .episodes 
of 'the war in tlicir due perspective, 

Hints from a Reader 

A TRIENDTY and iriost heartening 
„ « Ieftei* froii i Mr. 'Wiiliiim Tayloi', of- 
Belfast, inakes sonic suggestion's for-'Tip-: 
•War Illustrated which have received 
my 'thoughtful consideration. One is that 
a stand.ing- feature shoiilj be .introduced' 
in Jhe sliajie- of - a foifiiiglilly; or even 
monthly, article giving an account .' his-' 
.torically ’ -of,that period's' fighting.” J t 
jvill: be . remembered that Mr. - T. A: 
MeKeiizie .used , to, eontribiffe a weekly 
.art.iclc',pf thispjiaturei It was dropped 
fpr .t\vp.reasons.: .one, that ,owing-,tu the 
necessity of" the paper going to, press in 
advance of,the actual date of puhlicalion, 
the' events’dealt with in it were b'ttfm, 
superseded' in public interest by others’ 


Lately, in; Paris,^ ivc.have come to know, as 


THE other .night I took down from my 
. * shelves.” The Chouans,”. by Balzac, 
one of gome hajf-dozen volumes by that 
.great' author I had riot yet read. I con¬ 
fess that I found it one of the crudest and 
niost amateurish' pieces ot romance by a 


Our daily papers just now are full of 
evidences of this feverish life which Balzac 
depicts as existing in the killing times a 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


Q X!of the days just lately past was 
^ the wth anniversary of my arrival 
in this world. In the words of a small 
daughter, who spoke of it much as if it 
were a spot on my nose. I “ had a birth¬ 
day," and you will admit that I could not 
have had anything^ more likely to set a 
mild egoist a-thinking. It would be 
proof of quite abnormal self-depreciation if 
I did not consider some of the resultant 
thoughts good enough to furnish material 
for this weekly article, more particularly 
since they were inevitably coloured by 
the lurid light of war, the phenomena of 
which it is the purpose of The War 
Illustrated to record. Whatever their 
value, I’m going to use them. 

TUF.Y were retrospective rather than 
1 speculative into the future, which 
is a candid admission of the fact that I'm 
not so young as I was. But, hang it all. 
sir, neither are you ; so that's that ' And 
one reason why they were retrospective 
was that they were turned that way br¬ 
ibe first thing I did on leaving the house— 
namely, get on to an omnibus, an achieve¬ 
ment which never fails to surprise a man 
of my age who is reluctant to learn that if 
he observes the old rule of allowing ladies 
lo go first he himself will never go at all. 


H 


[AYIXG lo choose between losing my 
bus and losing my job, I went into 
the scrum without hesitation, and despite 
some good shoulder-work by a lady in a 
blue uniform not unlike a policeman’s, 
and some very effective head-work by 
another lady with several inches of cold 
steel ’ protruding from a khaki smasher 
hat, 1 got up the stairs in one piece, and 
secured the near hind seat—the best seat 
for a smoker—lighted my pipe, and gener¬ 
ally got going. It was only natural, this 
being my birthday, that I should “ think 
back ” to the days " when I was only 
twenty-one," and should take stock, as it 
were, of some of the changes that have 
come over London in my time. 

J WILL not dwell upon the very hoary 
* past when omnibuses had little swing 
doors at the back, beside which the con¬ 
ductor swung perilously by a strap, and 
narrow iron ladders, up which no woman 
could have climbed, to. the roof, where 
the male passengers sat on the knife- 
hoard, back to back and facing sideways. 
Much later than that women not only did 
not dream of travelling outside omnibuses, 
but at that hour in the morning did not 
travel by them at all. The great indus¬ 
trial revolution which has brought women 
into crowded clerkdoni had not begun. 
Within the square mile of the City such a 
thing as a petticoat was never seen at ten 
o’clock in the morning, unless upon a 
belated charwoman. Certainly one was 
never seen on the top of an omnibus. 
(One doesn't see as many now as there are 
women to wear them, hut that’s perhaps 
impertinent — not pertinent, I mean.) 

|T was a masculine company cxclusively 
. *" that travelled by those' early omni- 
U buses, and, as is the masculine way, the 
w regular passengers had a nodding acquaint- 
T ance with one another and respected one 
U another’s prescriptive right to a particular 
place. Two sat on each side of the driver, 
O and these acquired a persona! knowledge 
y of the various routes and the various 


C JLN K ROCS warmth of kinship ami ringing 
* sincerity of sympathy make notable the poem 
hy Lyman Kdwyn Davis, of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., 
with the above title, published lately in the “ Daily 
Chronicle,” from which we quote five verses. 
With the Anglo-Saxon race thus solid against 
Teutonic aggression, civilisation need have no 
fear of the issue of the war, and that this poem is 
not. the literary expression of a merely pious 
sentiment has already been proved by the ardour 
and success with which the poet's brother 
Americans have entered upon active service in the 
Held. . 

F7A1R England s calm, self-ruling race 
Is sundered not by mount or sea. 

Her tribes hold rank o'er time and ptace, 
Forever one, forever free 1 . . , , 

The storied bells of London Town, 

That tell the ages, timed with all. 

Ring true to freedom’s high renown, 

And our great Lincoln's bugle-call. 

Forgotten every feud of yore. 

One all-united race we stand, - 
And join Columbia’s kindred shore 
With our embattled Motherland. 

And wed at freedom’s ancient shrine 
With Celt and Roman, Slav and Gaul, 
We enter freedom’s war divine. 

The God of battles over all 1 

One race united, strong and true, 

With blended banners high unfurled ; 
Our flag the same red-white-and-hlue ; 

Our goal the freedom of the world ! 
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MY UMPTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY 9 
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patronage, and a personal relation was k 
established between crossing-sweeper and " 
old boy that frequently found expression 
in a bequest of ten pounds from the latter 
to the former when the old boy •* hopped 
it.” The mechanical sweeper that charges 
down the Haymarkct at certainly not less 
than twelve miles an hour, shooshing the 
viscous brown mud in a parabolic breaker 
over the pavement—what is there human 
or picturesque about that ? 

AN 1 ) butcher-boys. They used to be 
-'*■ the young incarnation of speed. 
Remarkably erect, with very glossy hair 
perfectly curled and fixed with cosmetic 
so that the swift breeze disordered not 
a single hair—they never wore a hat—i 
in long apron of bright butcher-blue, they 
sat on the box-seat of their high cart and 
dr-ovc faster than Jehu, but without a 
trace of his fury, the fawn-coloured 
ponies, stockier than polo ponies, and not 
so many hands high, that seem to have 
vanished with them. How they raced 
past the steady horses that drew the 
omnibus, and what a clean pair of heels 
they showed to Gentleman Joe behind 
his speekless hansom, albeit his own Irish 
mare was putting up an uncommonly 
respectable trotting performance ! I don’t 
know when I last saw a butcher’s-boy— 
old style. 

THE hansom I shall always regret. 

' “ Gondolas ol London,” some 

lyrical clubman called them, and soon, I 
dare say, I shall be writing to ” Notes and 
Queries’’ to inform some inquirer. what 
manner of craft those were. I am not so 
confirmed a praiser of the past alone that 
I have no word of praise for the modern 
taxi-cab. No man, however, who has 'ever 
had and loved a horse of his own—no 
man, indeed, even if that has not been his 
happiness-—will ever get as much, sheer 
pleaure from the swiftest and easiest taxi¬ 
cab that plies for hire that was to ire got 
from the longer-drawn and more live 
enjoyment of sitting in a well-hung, com¬ 
fortably-cushioned hansom cab behind a 
clever horse with high spirit and good 
action. The ring of the hoofs oh the road¬ 
way and the musical chime of the bells 
gave life and piquant charm to the home¬ 
ward journey after theatre and supper, 
fresh zest to the drive to Kew or Rich¬ 
mond on high summer afternoons. But 
the hansom had to go. As long as it was 
the fastest vehicle on the streets its exist¬ 
ence and its popularity were secure. It 
could not compete in speed with the taxi¬ 
cab, and it ceased to be safe when tire 
motor-omnibus won the command of the 
streets. 

CO here I am on my 'bus again, and, by 
^ Jove, this is Ludgate Circus ! I rise 
to my feet, lurch on to the handrail, and 
break through the scrimmage packed on 
the pavement. Wonderful how that little 
woman controls the crowd that mobs her ! 
Woman ? The ’bus-conductress : one of 
the best and bravest things that has hap¬ 
pened in this unhappy war. I should 
have deemed the work too hard and trying U 
to be aught but bad for any woman ; but 
if it isn't, I hope the ’bus-conductress has 7 
come to stay. She is brave and she is JJ 
civil, and she is the only creature living 
that can control the female furies fighting U 
to get on to an omnibus. c. wi. 

—■ — . —— ~— 


teams of cattle that gave a peculiar 
interest to tire daily journey. They knew 
the idiosyncracies of each of the five pairs 
oi. horses belonging to each omnibus, 
watched with sympathetic attention the 
fresh pair being led up by tlie horse- 
keeper under the shadow- oi Westminster 
Abbey, and the horse-cloths being thrown 
over the pair that had done their journey 
for the day ; knew when the strain would 
be felt on the collar between the Admir¬ 
alty and Charing Cross, and resented the 
thoughtlessness of anyone who chose 
that spot to stop the ’bus and so put the 
extra strain upon the horses of starting it 
again. And on the Piccadilly route they 
east a friendly glance at the window 
where they were so likely to see the kind 
head of old Rothschild, whose racing 
colours adorned the whip of every ’bus- 
driver in London 011c day in the year, 
in acknowledgment of that brace of 
pheasants received. Little things, all 
these, but quite pleasant in the memory. 

THERE were figures, too, that one saw, 
*■ and recognised, that have vanished 
from London life. Crossing-sweepers, for 
example. No doubt the horse or motor- 
drawn circular brush that has swept them 
away is much more efficacious, but it’s 
also much less considerate. The crossing- 
sweeper had a very proper respect for the 
shephcrd’s-plaid trousers and spotless 
spats of his elderly patrons, and on very 
muddy days he preceded them as they 
crossed the Mall to their chib, removing 
the streaks of wet dirt left by passing cabs 
across the straight and narrow' gangway 
he had swept. It was a thoughtful atten¬ 
tion—and a sound commercial proposi¬ 
tion. Remuneration did not savour of 
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NEWS OF BATTLE FROM THE FIRING-LINE. — Arrival at a company headquarters on the western front of a tl runner ” with a 
message. Invaluable is the work done by the runners entrusted with messages from the firing-line, and many heroic deeds have been 
recorded of men who, though mortally wounded, have yet “ got through,” and have only collapsed on their task being achieved. 
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HOW JAPAN MAY RESCUE RUSSIA 


T HE proposal that Japan should 
enter Siberia to restore order and 
to obtain control of the great 
Trans-Siberian Railway is perhaps the 
strangest outcome of this unprecedented 
war. It is a reversal of one of the 
broadest tendencies of the history of 
the last three centuries. 

Sixty years ago we peoples of the 
West broke down the mediaeval isolation 
of Japan and forced her to accept the 
external characteristics of our civilisation. 
The essential spirit of her race, deep- 
rooted in the past, we did not and could 
never change. To-day the proudest 
Western nations tum*to Japan and ask 
her to rescue Russia from the chaos 
wrought by the devotees of a mad political 
philosophy. They beg her further to 
keep out of Northern Asia a European 
horde more barbarous and more truly 
destructive than any of the multitudes 
which in past ages have swept westwards 
from the Asiatic uplands. 

The appeal to Japan is a break from 
the accepted order of things, and it 
shatters many landmarks ; but let us try 
to look at it in the right light. We 
asked Japan to expel the Germans from 
their great stronghold at Tsing-tau, in 
Northern China, and she promptly did 
so. Japanese destroyers have long been 
chasing German submarines in European 
waters. We looked to Asia for aid when 
we brought the splendid Indian con¬ 
tingents to France. The only difference 
is that the request to Japan to enter 
Siberia is something far bigger, something 
more elemental and significant, some¬ 
thing fraught with far deeper possibilities 
than any help yet rendered in the war 
by an Asiatic nation. 

After Words—Deeds 

It must be remembered that Japan 
would have taken some sort of action 
on the Asiatic mainland whether asked 
to do so or not. She is bound to think 
of her own interests, which will not be 
served either by a German irruption into 
Siberia or by the spread of undiluted 
Bolshevism to the shores of the Sea 
of Japan. For the moment it is not 
the appearance of German troops which 
she has to fear, but rather the advent 
in Siberia of swarms of corrupt Bolshevist 
agitators with a gang of German agents 
lurking in the background. The Japanese 
have also a very direct interest in the 
preservation of the Trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
way, upon which they depended before 
the war for their swiftest communication 
with Europe. I have travelled from 
Tokio to England by way of Canada 
and by way of Siberia, and I can well 
understand the intense anxiety of the 
Japanese to save the Siberian route from 
menace. It is their most vital link with the 
West, and has done more to bring them 
into close touch with European countries 
than all the steamships ever built. 

Why do we want the Japanese to send 
an army into Siberia ? I am only stating 
my own purely personal view', but I know- 
very' well why I want to see the Japanese 
moving towards Lake Baikal and Irkutsk. 
It is because it would be the best way, 
and the only practical way, of extending 
direct help to Russia. We have all talked 
and talked and talked about the plight of 
Russia ; out statesmen have slobbered 
over the garrulous Kerensky ; our maudlin 
sentimentalists have gushed about Lenin 


By Lovat Fraser 

and Trotsky, who took German gold and 
foully betrayed their country in the 
implacable pursuit of ideas which may 
still destroy human society; and all the 
time in the last twelve months the Allies 
have never done a single practical thing 
to rescue Russia from destruction. 

Do you think that the unclean sewer- 
rats who have been lording it in Petrograd 
and Kronstadt, and trying to fight the 
German legions with their mouths, are 
true Russians in any sense of the word ? 

The True Russians 

They are men of no. country. The great 
mass of Russia’s millions are simple, 
kindly peasants, and they are untaught 
children who are suffering from the 
neglect of their ruling classes, but far 
more from the deep and obscure conse¬ 
quences of three centuries of Tartar 
domination. Have you ever caught a 
little English child pulling the wings off 
a fly ? I have ; and he is exactly like the 
Russian peasant when he starts out to 
murder one minute and blubber the next. 
Above the Russian peasantry, think of all 
the kindly soldiers, the engineers, the 
bridge-builders, the really able and over¬ 
worked administrators, the toiling pro¬ 
fessors, the enterprising merchants, ,the 
makers of railways, the dreamers of great 
dreams, the scoffers at the Tsardom, if 
you win, whom one used to meet when 
wandering about the old Russia which has 
not yet perished. They have vanished 
from our sight, because tire only news we 
get from Russia is Bolshevist in origin, 
but they are not all dead. It is these 
men of whom I think when I want to sec 
a Japanese army- marching across Siberia. 

I believe, in short, that Russia can be 
helped, and that the way to begin is by 
putting the whole business into the 
hands of the Japanese, who would 
-undoubtedly work in full consultation 
and agreement with the rest of the Allies. 
We must trust the Japanese implicitly. 
If China, who is also at war with Germany, 
can send some forces, so much the better ; 
but I imagine that the chief work of the 
Chinese would be to provide material and 
coolie labour. It is of little use to talk 
of sending a force to Siberia from the 
United States. Every available American 
soldier is needed in France, and there are 
no ships to spare to carry' United States 
troops across the Pacific. 

“ Rule the East ” 

The Japanese would begin by- seizing 
the great Russian port of Vladivostok, 
the proud name of which means " Rule 
the East.” They would move simul¬ 
taneously along the Manchurian Railway 
to the important junction of Harbin, 
where they would cut the line to Vladivo¬ 
stok. Thence they wonld advance over a 
flat and treeless plain to the Hingan 
Mountains, and so through Transbaikalia 
to Lake Baikal and the city of Irkutsk. 
There should be no opposition at all in 
ail this region, where the population is so- 
scanty that the country seems unin¬ 
habited. The only- tunnels on the whole 
Siberian line are around the southern 'end 
of Lake Baikal, with the single exception 
ol a tunnel through the Hingan range. 
The whole problem as far as Lake Baikal 
is one of railway transport, -and that is 
serious enough, though not insuperable. 
The Japanese railways in Manchuria are 
of smaller gauge than the Russian, and 


the rolling-stock would have to be ad¬ 
justed. I believe provision for such a 
change has been made. 

Even west of Lake Baikal the question 
of transport would still be the principal 
difficulty, but I am personally convinced 
that a J apanese army of moderate strength 
could in a very short time seize the whole 
Siberian Railway up to a point near the 
Ural Mountains without encountering 
serious opposition. What would be the 
result ? I hold that the Japanese force 
would form a nucleus on the borders of 
Europe to which vast numbers of men 
representing the stable elements in Russia 
would gradually flock. The Germans 
would be barred from the dairy-farming 
lands of Western Siberia and the wheat¬ 
growing lands between Tomsk and Lake 
Baikal. They wonld be hopelessly barred 
from the Pacific. Siberia would be saved 
from the devastation of Bolshevism, and 
the knell of the Bolshevists in Russia—who 
deserve no mercy because they have 
shown none—would quickly sound. From 
those low Ural ridges, which divide Asia 
from Europe, forces would eventually- 
advance which might conceivably rescue 
Russia from criminal anarchy and from 
ruthless invaders ; but that development 
ccrold not come this year. 

Such is the scheme, sketched hastily 
with a very broad brush. Its ultimate 
success -would very largely- depend upon 
the outcome of the mighty conflict now 
developing in France and Flanders. 

Dawn from the East 

It is not chimerical to anyone who, 
like myself, has travelled over these 
immense areas, which affright one on the 
map, but shrink very much when they are 
spanned by iron rails. It is nothing like 
so formidable as the British advance up 
the Tigris to Bagdad, not one-fiftieth so 
disconcerting as the attack on the German 
Kne;f on the Somme in 1916. Remember 
that, as Lord Kitchener said to me, “rail¬ 
ways are indestructible ” ; that the utmost 
the enemy could do would be to blow up a 
few tunnels in the Baikal area and destroy 
, tire bridges over the mighty Siberian rivers ; 
that no considerable force, either German 
or Bolshevist, conk! gather to oppose the 
Japanese advance; and that, as I confi¬ 
dently hold, the bulk of the law-abiding 
people in the few Siberian cities would 
hail the Japanese as deliverers. 

However far-reaching these proposals 
may seem, I cling most strongly to the 
conviction that tire Allies should hold out 
a helping hand to stricken and obliterated 
Russia. Great statesmen will not -help 
these myriads groping in the dark by 
telling them, in words which.-cannot pene¬ 
trate, that their hearts bleed for them. 
If the true patriots, of Russia, the men 
who are scattered and despairing, saw a 
single ray of light, however faint and dis¬ 
tant, coming over the hills from the East, 
they would feel that the dawn might be 
at hand once more. While Cabinets 
hesitate and raise difficulties Russia is 
perishing. Japan could do' something 
towards saving her by traversing Siberia 
with a mobile army, but she will do no. 
good if she simply seizes the Pacific pro¬ 
vinces and then sits down. In any case, 
her active intervention cannot have the 
smallest effect upon the actual military 
situation on the western front this year. 
On that point the British public must 
cherish no delusions. 
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Arlenby’s Anzacs Reach Jericho and the Jordan 


Ruins of a Samaritan inn on the road across the sandy hills to Jericho, and (right) at the Fountain of Elijah near that town. The 
capture of Jericho by General Allenby’s forces on Feb. 21st marked the opening of a fresh offensive against the Turks in Palestine. 


Baptising in the River Jordan : A beautiful glimpse of the scenery of the sacred river, flight : Looking from the ruins of old Jericho 
across the intervening groves to the modern town into which Australian troops were the first to ride on Feb. 21st. 
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Maple Leaf Heroes Who Hold the Line at Lens 


Canadian and British Official Photographs 



Canadian soldiers coming out cf a Boche concreted tunnel in the captured outskirts of Lens. These tunnels run in many directions 
and are provided with many such outlets as that shown. Right : Canadian railway troops laying a light line near the firing-front. 



An ammunition loading-station behind tho Canadian line, showing something of the ordered activity which goes on unceasingly along 
the western front. Right: Canadian Pioneers splitting logs for use in the building up of trenches, dug-outs, etc. 



A South African nurse at the grave of her brother on the Somme battlefield. The padre who stands by her had been the lad's teacher 
at school. Right : Canadian Pioneers carrying split logs across the Souchez River over a footbridge formed of duck-boarding. 
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Men of the Navy Active Mid Arctic Snow & Ice 


With H.M. ships in the frozen North : An ice-breaking steamer smashing the ice around R.N .R. officer in the Arctic lends a hand 
a frozen-in vessel in the Dwina River. at breaking ice on a salvaged ship. 


IVIen of one of H.M. ships on duty in the far frozen North indulging In a lively game of 

football on the ice. 


British naval officer in the rig in which 
he defies the severity of the Arctic. 


Forcing open the safe of a derelict vessel salved by one of H.M. .ships somewhere in 
the Arctic—a task calling for strength and ingenuity. 
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Getting Ready for the Roaring of the Guns 

French Official Photographs 


General view of one of the great dumps, or shell parks, along the French western front, indicating something of the extent of these 
places and the vast accumulation of heavy ammunition that is made necessary by the conditions of modern artillery warfare. 


Carrying heavy shells to a light railway which connects an ammunition dump with a battery on the French front. The arrival and 
despatch of shells at the great parks, or dumps, along the western front is carried out with remarkable precision by specially trained men. 


French soldiers loading up a light-railway truck at a shell dump. The shells are rubbed with chalk to make the manipulation of them 
easier. Right: Men in charge of a section at a sheH dump telephoning to the battery with which they are connected. 
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Great Naval Ordnance that Awaits the Onset 


French Official Photographs 



Loading up shells for “ 75’s ” at one of the great ammunition dumps on the French front. Inset above : One of the fine French naval 
guns in its strongly-constructed emplacement on the western front ready for the anticipated great spring offensive. 


Testing the range and elevation of one of the big French naval 
guns in readiness for the new battles in the west. 


Working one of the great naval guns from the entrance to its 
strong emplacement on the French front. 
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MASTER WR I TERS OF THE IVAR 

THE ASSEMBLY TRENCH 

Wherein are Shown the Perils of Preparation 

By “SAPPER” 

The Famous Author of " Sergeant Michael Cassidy‘ Men, Woman, and Guns," etc. 


I F you had wandered along Devon Lane 
on Monday morning you would have 
• arrived at the junction Number 23 
Do van—popularly known as " Fritz’s 
Own ” owing to the large number of dead 
Huns who graced it with their presence. 
You would have perceived Number 23 
Corking away left-handed to the front line 
thirty or forty yards ahead ; you would 
have seen Devon Lane, under its new 
name of Number 22, doing t-he same thing 
towards the right. Only, as the wooden 
notice-boards Conveying these mystic 
numbers had long ago been, burnt for 
firewood, and the new tin ones had not 
arrived, all that you would really have 
perceived on Monday morning would have 
Jreen the junction of two streams o£ 
liquid mud, lying stagnant and grey 
between ..their chalky walls. Here and 
there a few sandbags had fallen in, 
forming a sodden brown island at the 
bottom of the trench ; here and there 
•the decaying end of a trench-board sat up 
and laughed. If you stood on it the 
other end, working on the principle of 
a see-saw-, arose and knocked you 
down ; if you didn’t stand on it, you 
drowned/ Which all goes to show that 
it was an excellent spot to spend Monday 
morning. 

■piRMLY gripping his. waders with both 
hands as he took each step, an officer 
plucked his way along the morass until 
he reached the junction. Arrived there, 
he leaned against the side and carefully 
examined a trench-map which he produced 
from his pocket. Then once again he 
struggled on up the right-hand branch 
of the fork. Lie went perhaps twenty 
yards, and then he stopped, and cautiously 
peered over the side. His eyes searched 
the flat sea of dirt and desolation in the 
hope of spotting some landmark which 
would serve him as a guide for the job 
that had to be done that night. But the 
quest was hopeless, and after a moment 
or two lie felt in his pocket for his compass. 
Taking off his steel helmet—for no compass 
can be used with one on—he made a rapid 
calculation. 

“ True bearing of the bally trench, one 
hundred and twenty degrees,” he. mut¬ 
tered. “ Compass bearing — one hundred 
and thirty-two. That will bring us near 

that little mound, and-” 

Ping-phat ! With the agility of a 
young lamb the officer descended into the 
trench, and replaced his tin hat. 

” Taking, the air, sapper ? ” said a voice 
behind him, and the maker of calculations 
turned to find the second in command of 
the battalion holding the fine grinning 
gently. ” Methought I heard a little 
visitor up there.” 

Of course, James,” returned the sapper 
in pained surprise, “ if your snipers are so 
singularly rotten that they allow- the Llun 
to interrupt me in my work, no one can 
blame me if the assembly trench is.laid 
out w’rong.” 

“ Is this where we start from ? ” 

The major thoughtfully filled his pipe. 

“ A cheery trench to get a working- 
party' up at night! ” he continued. 

“ Better to bring ’em up along the top. 


Our friend yonder will have closed, down 
by then.” The sapper replaced his map. 
“ But I'm thinking well have some 
casualties to-night.” 

A ND of all casualties perhaps the work- 
ing- 'Tarty ones are the most unsatis¬ 
factory. In an attack a man is up and 
doing ; he is moving, and he has a chance 
of doing the killing himself. In a working- 
party, when the men are wiring or digging, 
it’s a different matter. They are shot at, 
and they cannot shoot back ; they are 
killed, and they cannot kill back. And yet 
without the working-party, without the 
trenches where the other men later may 
assemble before an assault, the attack is 
bound to fail. The dull preparations—out 
of the limelight—are as important as the 
final job—on the day. Such a little thing 
may cause such a big difference. A trench 
a few degrees out of the direction in which 
it should be may throw out the direction 
of one wave of the assaulting troops ; 
may bring them askew on to their objec¬ 
tive ; may cause disaster. It is the same 
all through. One battalion will gain its 
objective with thirty casualties; the one 
next to it with six hundred. And the 
reason is one machine-gun in an unex¬ 
pected place, or an officer’s watch half a 
minute wrong. Mais—e’est la guerre ! 

" T'O your right. Sergeant Palmer. Get 

-*■ that tape two yards to your right.”’ 
From Boyau 22 came the muttered orders 
to the N.C.O. who ^as standing on the top. 
Inside the boyau, with the compass laid 
carefully on the side to give the direction, 
stood the sapper officer. Glowing faintly 
in the darkness, the luminous patches on 
the lid of his instrument showed the 
bearing of one hundred and thirty-two 
degrees, which marked the direction in 
which the assembly trench had to be dug. 
Before the infantry working-party arrived, 
the white tracing tape which show’ed them 
in the darkness what they had to do must 
be stretched along the ground. It marked 
the front of the trench, and on it the men 
would be extended at a distance of two 
yards. Then—dig, and go on digging till 
the j,ob is done. 

“ That’s got it.' Now carry on in that 
line. I’D check you every fifty yards.” 
The sapper officer came out of the trench, 
and followed along behind his sergeant, 
who was running the tape off a stick. 
“ Steady ! Let’s have a look at the 
direction now.” With his compass in his 
hand he peered steadily at the white line- 
on the ground. " Getting a little too much 
to the left. Palmer. Save the mark— 
where’s that one going to ? ” 

T30TH men watched with expert eyes the 
-*-* trail of sparks that shot up into the 
air from the German lines. It was the 
outward and visible sign of the rum-jar—- 
so called because of its likeness in ap¬ 
pearance to that homely and delightful 
commodity. Except in appearance, how¬ 
ever, the likeness was not great. The 
sparks continued for a while and then 
disappeared as the abomination reached 
its highest point of flight and started to 


descend. Yon can't see it—that’s the 
devil of it. You know- it's there — above 
you — somewhere; you know that in about 
two seconds, according to friend Newton’s 
inexorable rule, it will no longer be above 
you. You also know that one second after 
it has become sociable, and returned out 
of the clouds, a great tearing explosion 
will shake the ground ; bits of metal will 
ping like lost souls through the night ; a 
cloud of stifling fumes will hang like a 
pall for a while—a eiouf^ which will 
gradually drift away on the l'aint night 
breeze.. Moreover, it always happens at 
the moment when you’re waiting that 
you remember the poor devil who inad¬ 
vertently went to ground in the same hole 
as the rum-jar, and” who was finally 
identified by his boots.' 

“ It’s short, I think, sir,” said the 
sergeant. 

T'HE officer did not answer. Lie was 
listening, waiting for the soft thud 
which would announce the arrival of the 
Hun’s little message of love. Suddenly he 
heard it—ominous!}' near. There was a 
faint swishing as the rum-jaF came dowm 
through the air, and then a squelching 
thud. As if actuated by a single string, 
the two men dived into: a shell-hole and 
crouched, waiting. 

" It’s near, sir 1 ” The sergeant just 
got out the words before it came. A 
shower of mud and warier rained down on 
them, and the fumes drifting, over left 
them coughing and spluttering. With a 
metallic- ring a lump of metal hit the 
officer on his hat, and then once more 
silence reigned. 

Damned near 1 Far too damned near ! 
If they’re going to send over many of 
those, Palmer, we’re going to have quite 
a cheery time. Where w'as it exactly ? ” 

Here, sir ! ” The N.C.O.'s voice came 
to him out of the darkness. “ It’s cut the 
tape.” 

Just one of the little things. Had they 
started from Boyau 22 a quarter of a 
minute after they did, that rum-jar would 
have bagged a bigger quarry than a piece 
of u'hite tracing tape. 

Knot it together.. We must be 
getting a move on. Palmer. The working- 
party will be here soon." 

| T was a quarter of au hour later, to be 
- exact, that the twa men retraced their 
footsteps along the tape towards Boyau. 22.- 
No more rum-jars hadi come to disturb 
them; only the great green flares had 
gone orr continuously bobbing up into the 
night. From away to the south, where 
the horizon flickered and danced with the 
flashes of the guns, there came a ceaseless, 
monotonous rumble ; but at Devon Lane 
all was peace. Everything was ready for 
the alteration of the landscape ; only the 
actual performers, who would prepare 
fresh vistas for the beholders on Tuesday 
morning, were absent. 

The sapper officer looked at liis watch. 

” Very nicely timed. Palmer. I hope 
they’re not late.” 

[The second and concluding episode of “ The 
Assembly'Trench" will appear in our next 
issue.] 
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Resolute & Resourceful Along the Allied Line 


British, Canadian, and French Official Photographs 



French naval gunners on the western front, who work their weapon 
in novel surroundings with the same sangfroid as on board ship. 


British officers’ dug-out quarters on part of the front line near 
St. Quentin, where British troops have recently relieved the French. 


French doctors compelled to work underground owing to the 
German airmen’s fondness for attacking the Red Cross. 


Lewis gunner of an Irish regiment at his post in the new front line 
recently taken over by the British on the St. Quentin sector. 


French gunners at the entrance to their dug-out on a part of the western front frequently bombed by Hun airmen. Note the strength 
of the head-cover. Right: Behind the Canadian lines on the western front. A “ villa,” the walls of which are made of petrol-tins. 
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Peaceful Pursuits over Classic Battlefields 


British soldiers who had taken part in the conquest of Southern Palestine and the capture of the Holy City watching natives ploughing 
near Jerusalem, where henceforth, under British dominion, all men may pursue their peaceful occupations without fear. Mixed 
teams of this kind are frequently seen in the East, but the Jews were forbidden to yoke the ox and the ass together. 


Sheep destined for Army use grazing under the care of French Army shepherds over the ground that in 1914 was the scene of the 
Battle of the Marne, which stayed the German invasion and turned their initial success into certainty of ultimate defeat. Amazing 
work has been done by the Allies to make their armies ever more self-supporting, and so lessen the burden on the available freight. 
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Bearing Hope to the Hungry and Fear to the Foe 


American soldiers marching through Paris en route for the fighting-front. Recently American troops were said to be occupying a 

portion of the French line on the Ailette, and on that sector some of them took part for the first time in a brilliant raid on the enemy 
trenches during February, acting in conjunction with their French allies, and acquitting themselves splendidly. 


IVIember of the American Red Cross Relief Committee issuing food tickets to Serbian refugees at Vodena, in Macedonia. The system 
of relief established there by the American Red Cross necessitates the feeding of no fewer than three thousand of these refugees at the 
centre. To maintain sanitary conditions, the food cards are 6nly issued to ihose who have used the bathing facilities provided. 
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Gas, Fire and Steam Upon War-Tortured France 



jpr 


Serbian officers on a visit to the western front watching a liquid-fire display, and 
(left) donning masks before entering a gas-filled dug-out. 



Canadian narrow-gauge armoured engine taking ammunition up to the front line through an already battered village. Further dilapida¬ 
tion was caused by the removal of the lower story of a house projecting into the course mapped for the track. The uoner story can be 
seen partially overhanging the passing trucks. (Canadian War Records.) 
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OUT WITH THE HEAPIE g 

F.O.O. I 


A DAYLIGHT RAID 


Twenty Minutes in an Enemy Trench 


T EN minutes to go yet,” said the 
company commander, consulting 
his wrist-watch. 

X was the F.O.O., or Forward Observa¬ 
tion Officer, and we were standing 
together, chatting in whispers. 

The sun-baked trench was unbearably 
hot ; overhead the bright blue sky of a 
midsummer noon was unrelieved by a 
single fleck of cloud. 

The parapet, on either hand of us, was 
lined with men, every one fully equipped 
for the work in hand — bandoliers bulging 
with cartridges, bayonets fixed, emergency 
rations dangling in their little qmvas 
bag, gas-helmet adjusted to the “ ready ” 
position, steel hats firmly fixed on every 
head. 

The air was tense with an atmosphere 
of strained expectancy; the men con-> 
versed with each other in nervous 
whispers, their eyes all the time wandering 
to their watches ; trembling fingers were 
fumbling with little details of kit, fastening 
here a strap, there tightening a belt ; 
only the officers made a pretence of 
indifference, and leaned against the 
trench wall idly watching the blue smoke 
from their cigarettes. 

" Everything ready ? ” I asked, turning 
round to address my signalling bombardier 
who, with a gunner from the battery, 
stood behind me, laden with gear — two 
drums of light cable, instruments, pliers, 
and the necessary material for mending 
breaks, in the line. 

" AH O.K.," he replied, saluting. 

“ I’ve just been speaking to the 
battery, sir, and the line’s a perfect 
treat ! ” 

“ Right-ho, bombardier ! We shall be 
off in a couple of minutes sow.” 

“Two Minutes to Go” 

The front had grown strangely quiet— 
perhaps the calm before the storm. An 
aeroplane flickered to and fro low over 
our heads ; a machine-gun, away some¬ 
where on the left, stammered a few rounds; 
the gleaming bayonets now and again 
caught in. the sunlight and flashed a deep 
crimson, as though stained in blood ; 
officers, whistle in mouth, were intent on 
the sluggard minute hand of their watches. 

” Two minutes to go,” said my friend. 
And down the trench passed the rau ttered 
message. 

Round each little ladder, propped up 
against the parapet, half a dozen figures 
were clustered. My fingers were busy 
scratching in the mud, making a hand¬ 
hold. Then: 

”, Up ! ” shouted the company com¬ 
mander, but his voice was drowned by 
one whistling roar as the packed batteries 
in rear opened out in the intensive 
barrage. 

In less than a minute the enemy’s line 
ahead of us was thickly veiled in a mass 
of smoke and dust, pierced in a hundred 
places by little bursts and pin-points of 
light as the shrapnel and high-explosive 
shells shed their deadly contents. 

For a fleeting second my imagination 
flew to the enemy opposite us, all un¬ 
prepared for the horror that had come 


By “ O. PIP ” 

upon him. I could picture sleepy figures 
rushing up the steps of subterranean 
dug-outs, . officers vainly shouting down 
telephones, the trench lined with bleeding 
men. 

But now we were over. 

With a mighty heave I hoisted myself 
out, and began to run over the shell- 
pocked ground. The going was terrible. 
At every step masses of rusty barbed-w ire 
bristled at one’s feet, while slime-covered 
shell-holes were everywhere. 

Two hundred yards in front of^ me 
our barrage danced and roared—the field- 
guns on - the front line, the “ heavies ” 
concentrating on the reserve lines. Not 
a single Hun machine-gun opposed us as 
we rushed across that strip of Death’s 
playground. 

To every known or suspected position 
one special gun had been allotted ; every 
yard of his trench was literally smothered 
in shells. 

In the Enemy Trench 

Now we were nearing our objective, and 
already our guns had lengthened their 
fuses, and had lifted off the front line, 
leaving it to the infantry to finish the 
” mopping up ” of the . demoralised 
garrison. 

At last, panting and gasping, I jumped 
into the friendly shelter of the battered 
trench, closely follorved by my two men. 
Back behind us, across the desolation we 
had just crossed, snaked a black ribbon 
of wire. 

“ Now then, look sharp and get con¬ 
nected 1 ” 1 ordered. And, leaving the two 
men busy with their task, I went down 
the trench to search for my friend. 

And what a sight met my eyes ! 
Ruined parapets, their sandbags torn and 
gaping, broken traverses crushing in 
their fall dug-outs formerly sheltering 
under their lee; blown-in doorways, 
with a glimpse of wooden steps descending 
to the blackness below, and everywhere 
pools of blood and men, lying in every 
conceivable position, many dead, some 
wounded, groaning in their agony, mangled 
limbs, crushed under great beams, there 
a severed hand still grasping a revolver. 

And still the devil’s tattoo roared on 
ahead of us, the shouting of our men as 
they came to grips with the Germans, 
the bursting of bombs, the clashing of 
bayonet against bayonet, the shrieks and 
yells of men in mortal conflict, all blended 
into one great discord. 

Enfiladed ! 

And then came a shouting behind me. 

“ We’re through, sir ! ” . rang the 
triumphant voice of my bombardier. 

“ Hallo—hallo — hallo ! ” — the racket 
around me was frightful—" Is that 
battery ? Put me through to group ! ” 

A moment’s pause. 

“ Hallo, sir ! Is (hat the colonel, sir ? 
Oh, it’s Smith talking, sir, horn the 
Boche trench.' We’ve got here all right ; 
very few casualties. What’s that, sir ? 
Oh, the Boche barrage ! Very poor, 
indeed, sir. Hardly bothered us at all yet. 
I expect I shall have-” 


Our conversation was rudely inter¬ 
rupted. Flying round the traverse came 
the company commander, hat off, Ins 
tunic covered with blood. 

“ Smith ! ” he shouted. “ For God’s 
sake, get a battery on to Dead ■ Cow 
Farm over there ! Those devils have got 
it full of machine-guns enfilading us ! ” 

“ Ring off, please, sir ! ” I shouted 
back into the telephone with scant 
ceremony. 

” Hallo, Exchange ! Hallo, • hallo ! 
Give me battery again — quick ! ” 

. An agonising wait. 

I glanced at my mud-covered map, and 
mentally noted the position of . the 
troublesome farm. 

“ Battery speaking, sir ! ” said my 
bombardier at last. 

” Here, order ' Cease fire,’ and get on 
to this target as quick as light. Dead Cow 
Farm, x’.f dyy. Ten rounds rapid, and 
I’ll let you know how the shooting goes ! ” 

I dashed down the trench to where, 
by crawling on a little hummock over 
the parapet, I could sec 1115 ' target. 

Only the shattered walls of the faint 
remained, but from behind these came 
the staccato tac-tac, with a steady rush 
of bullets, as the Hun gunners poured in 
their rain of lead. Then : 

“ Battery opened fire ! ” came the 
shouted message to me, and crash —crash 
—crash — crash ! came the first four 
rounds, all a little beyond the target. 

“ Tell 'em to shorten fifty ! ” I ordered, 
and waited, eyes glued to my glasses, for 
the next salvo. 

Ah, there it came 1 One, two, three, 
four — two direct hits, one ” dud,” and 
one just in the courtyard. 

A Deadly Curtain 

But now our time was drawing short. 
Already the whistles of the officers were 
sounding the recall. Across No Man’s 
Land a score of prisoners were hobbling, 
running for dear life to reach the friendly 
shelter of the British trench. 

One by one our men slipped over the 
parapet, many burdened with a German 
helmet, a souvenir for those at home ; 
now the company commander was going 
— only I was left. Already I could hear 
the Germans coming back up the com¬ 
munication trench. Then : 

“ Barrage back on the Boche front¬ 
line ! ” I roared down the telephone. 
My two men veere - already scrambling 
out of the trench. With a jerk of my 
knife I cut the wares, picked up the 
instrument and, with a heave, was out 
in the open again. And then down 
dropped the barrage,, a solid wall of 
protection to cover our retreat. No Hun 
machine-gunner dare put up his weapon 
under that deadly curtain, no sniper 
dare show himself to shoot at the backs 
receding from him. 

Fifteen minutes the guns kept up their 
roaring beat, the fire slackened, changed 
to desultory rounds, and finally ceased. 

Back in our trench the roll was being 
called, the doctor was busy with his 
bandages. 

And the raid w-as over. 
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Wounded Borne in Barges by Quiet Waterways 

British Official Photographs 



Lowering a patient by means of a lift into the hospital ward of a 
Red Cross barge on a French canal. 


Under the Red Cross flag on a French canal. Nurses and doctors 
on the deck of one of the British barge hospitals. 


View inside one of the British Red Cross barges kept for the transport of wounded along the French canals, showing some of the patients 
and members of the staff. Inset above : One of the nurses lights a patient’s cigarette for him. 
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Triumphs Old & New of Women’s War-Time Work 


Woman tractor driver oiling her machine at Wye, in Kent, where women who have been selected from among the landworkers are being 
trained as farm bailiffs—work at which they have already proved their worth. Right : Women road-sweepers at work at Kingston. 



French women at work tending their vines not far from the battle-front. Right : Baroness 
de T’Serclaes, M.M., and Miss Chisholm, M.M.—the heroines of Pervyse—who recently 
visited London. They have carried on their Pervyse dressing-station since 1914. 




A cheerful company. Dutch nurses with some of the British sof^iors who have been recently released from Germai* prisons en route fop 
England. Right : Girls in an English factory engaged in the careful work of welding aerials for wireless installations. 
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Appalling German Abuse of a Wayside Calvary 
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It would be hard to find a more striking example of the irrever¬ 
ence ingrained in the German character that so shocks all the 
rest of Christendom than this abuse of a wayside Calvary. The 
soldiery of all the Allies treat these shrines with deep respect, and 
not one of them could be induced to fire deliberately at the Figure 


that presents all the ideals for which they are fighting. Knowing 
this, the Germans selected this Calvary as the safest imaginable 
spot whence an observer could direct the fire of their artillery — 
sacrilegiously seeking shelter behind the outstretched arm of the 
Christ whom they are crucifying anew every day. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE SOLDIER 

How Australia Has Taken Thought for the Future 


T HE Bishop of Kalgoorlie, in Australia, 
tells a little story about visiting 
the miners of the Murchison 
district the day after war was declared. 
They were just coming out on strike. The 
bishop met them and announced the out¬ 
break of war, and at the same time 
reminded them of the duty of all true men 
at such a time. When he had finished, a 
miner jumped to the box from which the 
bishop had spoken. He was the strike 
leader, a notorious firebrand. “ All I 
have to say, boys,” he shouted to his 
comrades,” is, ' To hell with the strike, 
and God save the King ! ’ ” 

That story illustrates the attitude of 
Australia towards the war. All personal 
ends, all private interests, all thought of 
self forgotten ; nothing but the war and 
the nation's duty in it. The wave of 
splendid emotion that touched the strike 
leader of Murchison swept over the whole 
of Australia. " What can we do to help ? ” 
was the question each asked. 

X have shown earlier how the fighting 
manhood of Australia did' its part; also 
how the legislators did. their part. A 
wonderful record it all makes ; a glorious 
chapter in Australian history. There 
were others, neither fighters nor legis¬ 
lators. They, too, were as keen as the 
rest to make their war sacrifice, and they 
made it splendidly—in gifts to help the 
war and to mitigate the horrors and hard¬ 
ships for its victims. 

Huge Sums Raised 

Australia’s war charities arc phenomenal. 
No part of the Empire has surpassed them. 
A population only two-thirds that of 
London has not only borne the cost of 
equipping and maintaining a most generous 
contribution of men and ships towards the 
Imperial fighting services, but has already 
contributed some £7,500,000 for war 
charities, besides innumerable gifts in kind. 

In the first few weeks of the war the 
Australian Parliament voted £100,000 
from national public funds for the relief 
of Belgium. Tins was no more than an 
earnest of the intention of the nation as 
a whole. Since that day the Belgium 
Relief Fund has had from New South 
Wales alone £680,000; from Victoria, 
£320,000 ; from South Australia, £125,000; 
from Queensland, £85,000, besides other 
sums from smaller States. There is not 
a national relief fund—Serbian, Polish, 
Montenegrin, or other—to which Australia 
has not contributed lavishly. To be 
afflicted and in distress was claim enough 
on Australia’s purse. Other funds, such 
as the ambulance funds of all the allied 
nations, trench comforts, and soldiers’ 
comforts funds, the Edith Cavell Fund, 
the French Societe Maternelle—all these 
and many others have benefited by 
generous gifts from Australia. In Red 
Cross work, especially, the women of 
Australia, under the capable leadership of 
the Governor-General's wife. Lady Helen 
Munro-Ferguson, have done winders. 

Charity "in Australia, in fact, assumed 
such vast proportions that some form of 
Government supervision became neces¬ 
sary, and the innumerable public funds 
are now co-ordinated under Federal and 
State supervision. Australia has in 


By BASIL CLARKE 

London a Government Commissioner with 
numerous assistants, specially to see to 
the proper allocation and distribution of 
charitable funds from Australia. Other 
officials are posted in France' and else- 
where for the same purpose. 

Naturally, a foremost place in 
Australia's war interests is occupied by 
the Australian soldier. 1 lis friends at 
home are thinking of him always, and 
always devising means for making his 
exile more tolerable. The home country 
sends him funds and comforts on a most 
lavish scale. Colonel J. A. Murdoch, a 
Sydney business man of great ability, is 
posted in London specially to see to the 
wants of Australian soldiers, and the 
spending and distribution of all the funds 
and comforts sent over. 

Needs of the A.I.F. 

The Australian Imperial Force Club, the 
second largest club in London, can" sleep ” 
a thousand men a night. Australian money 
maintains it. The Anzac Club provides 
entertainment for 25,000 soldiers a month. 
There are similar Australian institutions 
at work in France and Egypt and wherever 
Australian troops are gathered. In addition 
there are trench comforts funds, tobacco 
funds, winter clothing funds, and many 
others. The Australian soldier is indeed 
well looked after by his kinsmen at home. 

Australia’s benevolence docs not stop 
at providing merely the present needs of 
iter soldiers. Even a greater side of her 
charitable work is concerned with the 
future—the day when the war is over and 
the nation’s soldiers, some maimed and 
broken, shall return'to the land that sent 
them. Among the greatest of these plans 
for the future is the Australian Re¬ 
patriation Scheme. The scheme is under 
State patronage and control. The huge 
funds that are being subscribed in each 
State are. to be spent in providing home¬ 
steads and training and working capital 
for every type of land worker. 

One can take the scheme adopted by 
New South Wales as an example. The 
idea there is to settle returned soldiers on 
the land in groups of forty or fifty farms 
or holdings to each group. Tracts of 
land, big enough for cutting up and sub¬ 
dividing in this way, have already been 
earmarked in several different parts of 
the State, and already some of the 
returned soldiers who have expressed a 
wish to take advantage of the scheme are 
at work helping in the business of making 
ready farms and holdings which they and 
fellow-soldiers are ultimately to occupy. 

Great Land Scheme 

Many are novices in agricultural 
work, but they arc under guidance of 
experts, whom the State has appointed 
to prepare holdings and show the future 
occupants how to work them. Thus, 
even in the preliminary work of preparing 
their future homes and lands, these pupils 
are acquiring an interest in as well as 
knowledge of their future work. 

It is hoped to develop the scheme in 
New South Wales till it comprises not 
merely farming and horticulture alone, 
but also fruit - growing, pig - rearing, 
poultry-keeping, and bee-farming. It is 


hoped, in fact, to have in various parts 
of the States little settlements, ilka 
villages, of returned soldiers working 
comfortably at agricultural pursuits fitted 
to their degree of health and strength. 

The great feature of the scheme is this 
—that the initial upkeep of the settler will 
be paid for out of the Repatriation Fund, 
either in the form of wages till such time 
as the settler chn be self-supporting, or by 
means of temporary advances on easy 
terms of interest and repayment. 

Another very generous "feature is that 
opportunities for settlement on these 
lands will not be confined exclusively to 
Australian soldiers, but it ill be equally 
available for other British soldiers. Already 
tlic scheme is being taken up with greatest 
enthusiasm by Australian people. One hears 
of citizens who in their spare time are at 
work preparing these farmsteads and homes 
for returned soldiers,,, and it is reported 
that among the most eager cf these workers 
are school-children, who are digging gardens 
and planting them with flowers. 

Just as the height of art is to conceal 
art, so also is it the height of . charity to 
conceal charity. Australia has remem¬ 
bered this in thinking out further measures 
to ensure the welfare of her thousands cf 
young men, maimed in body or under¬ 
mined in health by the war, also in pro¬ 
viding for all those who, by the death of 
some soldier, have lost not only the 
dearest of kith and kin, but also their 
breadwinner. What should the.country 
do for all these sufferers ? 

Rights—not Dolcr 

The point was discussed with all the 
warmth ol heart that Australia puts into 
such matters. Widows and orphans’ funds, 
aid societies, benevolent institutions, and 
the like were all discussed, but they were 
turned aside as being schemes too obvi¬ 
ously “ charitable ”—and the Australian 
mind dislikes charity exceedingly. How 
else was the thing to be done ? 

The difficulty was overcome by deciding 
upon a scale of pensions that should 
prove adequate without any charity to 
keep maimed men and bereaved women 
and children in reasonable comfort. 
Australia's pension list is on a more 
generous scale than that of any other 
country. As a right, and not as a dole, 
every man maimed in the wars, and every 
dependent of a man killed or maimed in 
the wars, will receive a Government 
pension that will at least enable them to 
jog along. The lowest pension is £1 a 
week, with ten shillings for wife and five 
shillings for each child, and if the rate of 
pay drawn by the killed or incapacitated 
soldier were higher than the private's 
rate of pay, then his pension is reckoned 
on a higher scale. 

Australia has had many thousands of 
deaths in tlic ranks of her Army, as well as 
many men maimed for life, and the pensions 
list will make a heavy drain on the Govern¬ 
ment every year. But the country's 
feeling on the matter was unmistakable— 
namely, that every man who had given 
his life or his strength for his country 
should be assured legally, and not by 
“ charity,” of a competence for his wife 
and dependents, cost what it might. 
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United Under the Tricolour and Stars and Stripes 





Americans in France being instructed in the use of a new trench gun 
by French soldiers who have tested it in action. (French official.) 


Wounded American and French soldiers being taken to a cinema show in France. Right : Where the first American blood was spilled for 
France and freedom. The inscription on the rough board monument, decorated with the flags of the two republics, reads : “ Dug-out 
D. H. Harden.- On this spot the first American officer was wounded by a German shell, October 25th, 1917.” 
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Mascots and Pets that Share their Masters’ Peril 





“ Billy,” a regimental mascot, has assisted in taking over a fresh part of the French line. Right : “ Nancy,” the pet of a South African 
battalion on the Somme battlefield. She has been in many actions, and has one horn twisted as a result of a shell burst* (British official.) 


An officer with his pet kitten near St. Quentin. Centre : A pair of eagle owls adopted as its mascot by a Scottish regiment in the Balkans. 
Right: The mascot of the York and Lancaster Regiment. This cat has caught as many as twenty rats in an hour. (British official.) 


A French Red Cross dog returning in a French hospital ship to France with its wounded master. Right : A British despatch-rider taking 
some of the trained Government service carrier-pigeons up to the trenches for use as messengers in emergency. 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 

Chronology of Events, February 1st to 28th, 1918 


Feb. i.—A nnounced that two British airmen 
—Lieuts. Scholtz and Wookey—who had 
to descend in enemy territory, have been 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude 
for dropping leaflets behind,the German 
lines. 

Mutiny of Greek troops at Lamia sup¬ 
pressed. ' 

Feb. 2. —The strikes in Germany have reached 
their climax and are fastening to their 
close. 

Feb. 3.—Official report of the Supreme War 
Council in Paris issued, in which it is 
stated that in view of the speeches of 
Count Hertling and Count Czcrnin, the 
only immediate task is the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Complete agree¬ 
ment arrived at on policy to be pursued. 

Mtarika, in l.ujcnda Valley, occupied 
by British, and Von Let tow driven east. 

Feb. 4.—Announced H.M. submarine F14 
has been lost in the Dardanelles. 

Announced Polish units of Russian 
Army have joined the revolt against the 
Bolshevists in 'Russia, and occupy town 
of RogatchefT. 

British raid ' German positions near 
Poclcappelle. 

Feb. 5. —Hostile artillery very active south¬ 
west of Cambrai, north of Lens, and north- 
cast of Ypres. * 

U.S. Transport Sunk.—Anchor liner 
Tuscania, carrying American troops, tor¬ 
pedoed off the Irish Coast. Of 2,397 
people on board, 2,235 were saved. 

French air raid on Saarbriieken. 

Germans raid British post west of 
Zandvoorde. 

Feb. 6.—Sir Douglas Haig reports enemy 
artillery active near Ypres and Lens. 

Reported ultimatum to Rumania to 
enter into peace negotiations. 

Feb. 7. —English troops raid a German post 
south-east of Oueant. 

Announced General Kaledin renounces 
leadership of Don Cossacks in favour of 
General Alexeieff, and latter moving on 
Bolshevist forces towards Moscow. 

Feb. 8.—Sir Douglas Haig reports hostile 
artillery active between Bullccourt and 
the Scarpe River. 

Meat Rationing Scheme for London and 

the Home Counties published. 

British destroyer Boxer sunk in Channel 
as result of a collision ; one boy missing. 

Feb. 0.—British night-bombing machines 
carry out successful raid on railway- 
junction at Courcelles-les-Metz, south¬ 
east of Metz, nearly a ton of bombs being 
dropped with good results. 

Central Powers sign peace with the 
Ukraine. 

Feb. 10.— Lord Beaverbrook appointed 
Minister of Propaganda and Chancellor 
of Duchy of Lancaster.' 

Foreign Office . provisionally raises 
embargo on Dutch commercial cables. 

Russia Out of the War.—M. Trotsky 
states.that Russia declares that the state 
of war with Germany. Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria is at an end, 
although no formal treaty of peace is 
signed. Russian forces on all fronts to 
be demobilised. 

Powerful raid by Australian troops 
against German positions south-east of 
Messines. Heavy casualties are inflicted 
011 the enemy, and 37 prisoners brought 
back. 

Ex-Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid II., 
dies. 

Feb. 11.—President Wilson, in address to 
Congress, replies to speeches of Count 
Hertling and Count Czernin, and restates 
war aims. 

All Austrian attempts to win back the 
heights overlooking the Brenta fails. 

Feb. 12.—British aircraft fly across the Rhine 
and bomb Offenburg, in Baden. 

Canadian troops make two fine raids 
into German lines at night," one near 
Hargicourt and the second near Lens. 


Australian pilots fly over Dead Sea 
and bomb El Kutrani, on the Hedjaz 
Railway. 

Feb. 13. —North-west of Passchcndaele a 
German party attacks and temporarily 
occupies two of our posts. The enemy is 
subsequently ejected by our counter¬ 
attack, and both posts are regained. 

Announced British line in Italy extended. 
It is lengthened cast of the Montello 
Ridge along the Piave, and extends 
some miles cast of Nervosa. 

French and American Joint Thrust. 

■—Backed by American guns, French 
infantry win from the Germans *a 
dangerous salient between Tahure and 
the Butte du Me'snil, in Eastern Cham¬ 
pagne. penetrating nearly a mile into 
the German third line.' Over 150 
prisoners taken. 

Feb. 14.—Canadian troops make a successful 
raid in the Lens district. 

Bolo Pasha and his associate Cavalliiii 
condemned to death by the court-martial ■ 
in Paris for high treason. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British Ambassa¬ 
dor to U.S.A., on leave of absence, dies 
suddenly at Ottawa. 

North-east of Jerusalem British troops 
advance on a front of six miles.on.eHher 
side of the village of Mukhinas, east of 
Jerusalem-Shechem road, to an average 
depth of two miles. 

Feb. i5.--Destroyer Raid in the Dover Strait. 

-—One British trawler and seven drifters 
while hunting, a submarine in the Strait 
of Dover, are attacked and sunk by a 
flotilla of large German destroyers. 

Feb. 16.—German submarine bombards 

Dover; one child killed, seven persons 
injured. 

Air Raid on London by Night.—Half a 
dozen aeroplanes attack London, but all 
of them turned back except one. Total 
casualties: 11 killed, 4 injured. Later in 
evening an aeroplane attack on Dover is 
driven off. One enemy machine after 
being attacked is seen to plunge into the 
sea. 

Sir William Robertson resigns as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and is 
succeeded by Sir ‘Henry Wilson. 

Feb. 17.—Air Raid on London.—Bombs arc 
dropped in the capital; 19 Filled, 34 
injured. 

Feb. 18.—-End of Russian armistice; war 

" resumed after noon. A German army, 
crosses the Dwina, and a second starts 
into the Ukraine. Dvinsk and Lutsk 
occupied. 

Attempted air raid on London. Enemy 
aeroplanes fail to penetrate the defences 
of the capital. 

British troops raid into .Houthulst 
Forest on a wide front. 

Germans fail in attempt to recover lost 
trenches in Eastern Champagne. 

Sir William Robertson accepts the 
Eastern (Home) Command. 

British air raid on Treves and Thion- 
villo. 

^ Russia Sues for Peace-.—Lenin and 
Trotsky send message to German Govern¬ 
ment to the effect that in the circum¬ 
stances they are forced to declare their 
willingness to sign peace upon the 
conditibns dictated. 

Feb. 19. —General Kaledin, until recently 
leader of Don Cossacks, reported to liav'e 
committed suicide. 

Announced Treves attacked by British 
♦ bombing squadrons three times within 
36 hours—twice by ' day and once by 
night. 

General Sir Henry Rawlinson becomes 
British Military Representative at 
Versailles. 

Advance towards Jericho. — General 
Allenby’s troops advance to the attack 
on a frontage of 15 miles east of Jeru¬ 
salem, and secure all objectives to. an 
average depth of two miles. 


I'eb. 20.—French carry out a big raid in 
Lorraine, to the north of Bures and to the 
cast of Moncel; 525 prisoners taken. 

Advance on the Euphrates. — British 
troops occupy Khan Abu Rayat, 14 miles 
from Ramadie, and our patrols advance 
to within ten miles of Hit. 

German armies reported advancing 
into the heart of Russia, from Riga to 
Yolhynia. They have captured 2,500 
prisoners and several hundred guns. 

Italian air raid on Innsbruck. 

Austria-Hungary and the Ukraine sign 
an agreement by which the Kholm district 
of Poland will not necessarily be included 
in the Ukraine Republic. 

General Allenby’s forces within four 
miles of Jericho, on the edge c»f the 
Jordan Valley. At same date British 
troops to north of Jerusalem advance 
on a four-mile front on the Sheehan 
road. 

Feb. 21.—German armies reported marching 
forward towards Reval, Fetrograd, 
Moscow, and Kieff, taking thousands or 
prisoners, guns,.and other war material. 

NTw Zealand* troops raid enemy 
trenches east of Polygon Wood. 

Announced British line extended from 
St. Quentin to La Fere. 

Fall o! Jericho. — General Allenby 
announces that Australian mounted 
troops enter the village at S.20 a.m., 
subsequently establishing themselves on 
the line of Jordan and the Wady Auja. 

Big enemy raid in the Ypres sector. 

Feb. 22.—Scottish troops carry out a successful 
raid in the neighbourhood of Monchy-le- 
Prcu.'t. 

British Airmen’s Fine Record.—Air 

Ministry issues a return showing that 
between December 1, 1917, and February 
19. 19JS, British airmen carried out 36 
•raids into Germany and dropped 22 tons 
of bombs on different objectives. 

German ultimatum presented to the 
Leninites. 

Feb. 23.-—Germans attempt raid near Brood- 
scinde, but are repulsed, fifteen prisoners' 
being captured by’ us. 

Feb. 24.—The Russian Surrender. — Russia 
accepts GCnnatry's terms,-conditions ot 
which arc territorial, 'military, and 
economic. In doing so she- abandons 
territories amounting' to 'nearly one- 
quarter of the total area of European 
Russia, together with about one-third 
of its total population. 

Trebizond falls to Turkish troops. 

It is announced from Germany that the 
auxiliary cruiser Wolf has returned home 
after a voyage of fifteen- months. The 
British Admiralty issues a list of eleven 
vessels, being posted as missing, which 
are presumed to have been sunk by the 
Wolf in the Indian and-Pacific Oceans. 

Feb. 25.—Rationingjs'cheme for meat,butter, 
and margarine in London and Home 
Counties begins. 

German troops occupy Reval and Pskoff. 

.Count Hcrtling’s speech in Reichstag 
011 war aims. 

Feb'. 26. —Hospital ship Glenart Castle tor¬ 
pedoed and sunk in Bristol Channel, 153 
persons missing. She was outward bound 
and there were 110 patients on board. 

British roach Rujm el Bahr, at north 
end of the Dead Se.a. 

Canadians carry out successful raid 
at Lens. 

Treves and Metz again bombed by 
British airmen. .. 

Grave damage done to Venice by 
Gotha- raid, which lasted eight hours. ’ 

Feb. 27.—German attempts to reach new 
French positions south-west of the Butte 
du Mesnil stopped by French artillery 
jfue. 

Feb. 2S.—Japan proposes to other Powers at 
war with Germany joint military opera¬ 
tions in Siberia to save supplies and stores 
at Vladivostok. 
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AIRCRAFT PICTURED & DESCRIBED. II.—THE S0PW1TH ‘ CAMEL’ o 

Specially drawn for The War Illustrated (1 
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'T'HIS picture shows a “ Camel ” in 
action on the Italian front, where 
our air squadrons have been able to 
give a very good account of themselves. 
They have destroyed fifty-eight enemy 
machines, and have driven down many 
others out of control, while our losses 
have only amounted to eight. 
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The Sopwith " Camel ” is typical of the 
single-seater fighting class of biplane, and 
carries by way of armament two fixed 
machine-guns, the muzzles of which may 
be seen firing forward through the tractor- 
screw, the firing being synchronised with the 
rotary engine which drives the machine. 

The nickname " Camel" was suggested 


by the hump on the back of the fuselage 
just behind the pilot’s head. This hump 
served as a head-rest for the pilot, and 
also served to lessen the air suction ; it is, 
however, less pronounced on later models. 

In appearance this machine is distinctive 
on account of the upward slope of the 
lower planes, the top remaining flat. 
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4 to include in our 
> series of sketches 
by Master, Writers 
of the War a fine contribution, “ The 
Assembly Trench,” by “ Sapper,” the 
first part, of which appears in the present- 
issue, and the concluding portion of 
which will appear next week. “ Sapper” 
is one of- the most brilliant- o‘f our;war- 
made authors, as those of my readers will 
recognise who are -' familiar - with his 
“ Sergeant Mieliaej' l nr-fidy; R E .” And 
a number of other"bobks'i'n.which lie lias 
written with humour, ’pa thos, syihpathctic 
understanding,'and remarkable - power of 
the war, in wliich'hc has“-perforincd his 
part as an officer in the Royal Engineers. 


supply, of all other clothing. Household 
linen and the like were being reduced to 
a regulated, minimum and the surplus 
commandeered for redistribution, if the 
facts bear any approximation to this state¬ 
ment, then indeed Vienna, at least, is in 
a ” bad way. - In Hungary, my friend 
informs me, tilings are much better, and 
there is no lack of food in Budapest, the 
Hungarians' "refusing to allow supplies to 
lie shipped to Vienna. Also an intense 
find furious anti-German spirit is arising 
throughout the Dual Monarchy, as the- 
feeling is becoming more deep-rooted that 
Prussia is the cause of all their suffering, 
and that Prussia alone has anything to 
gain by a victorious war. 


‘‘War Illustrated" Maps 

O NE of my correspondents (W. M. K., 

Greenock), in the course of a, very 
appreciative letter, mentions {fiat I liaVe 
not given so many maps in recent issues ‘ 
as in the earlier numbers' of -The War 
Illustrated. This is no' doubt' correct, 
but there 'is good enough reason for it, in 
that, having already published so many 
maps of the various battle areas, the need 
to reprint these only arises when very- 
considerable modifications have taken 
place in the dispositions of the opposing 
forces. 

T HE changes in flic west of late .have 
been very slight indeed, so that il can . 
hardly be said that the maps given in 
The War Illustrated some mouths ago 
are even now greatly .out;of date, c l . 
would suggest that if my readers madeJa ■- 
practice of referring back to: flic latest : 
maps of the, different war areas in-our.. 
pages when they, wished .to refresh th.ejr: 
memories, -they would, seldom, be^at a.loss 
to discover in some of, these the .informa¬ 
tion, they sought. I -am giving here the. 
dates of the most recent map's of the various 
battle-fronts published in 6ftr pages, .and 
may say .that other useful maps are now 
in preparation for publication in forth- 
. 'corning, issues : Avi'as area, issues -oLMay 
■5th'aiid 19th : Ypres area, August 18th ; 

Italian front, November 17U1 Palestine, 

December noth, 1-917. 

VtlllEN we arc. feeling particularly sore 
:at : having to pay a piratical war-time 
price for some commodity, there is “a 
certain cold comfort to be found in re¬ 
membering that, bad •< though' our own 
case may be, others are-in much worse. 

A friend of mine, a Swiss gentleman,' who 
just returned to London a week or two 
ago,-, from a visit to his home city, where 

he was in touch with acquaintances who of a V.A.D. nurse—and it raises'a point 
had within the ' last few weeks been into which ought-Jo • be. settled definitely in 
Germany, and'-Austria,''tells me that it-is thednterests of what may be, called the 
really very ■ difficult' for us to form‘any intimate history of the New Army. I 
adequate notion; of the famine prices agree with Miss Bagnojd. .Tommy Atkins, 
prevailing in Vienna. What appealed to of the Old Army, ,was a; scarlet-coated 
his imagination as quite the most extra- ; lhan,' and I, too,, have never heard one 

of the khaki-clad heroes of-the -New- Army- 
speak of a comrade as ” Tommy.” More¬ 
over, is it not Old Bill who fills the Better 
’016 in'our hearts as well as in our 'music- 
balls- ? '-•> ••-* '--.'- ' ' ' 


ordinary example of inflation was the 
statement, vouched for by a friend who 
had been in Vienna in 'December, that 
seven shillings was a common price to pay 
thc're for a twopenny reel of sewing-cotton ! 
Naturally, this is not an index price, nor 
can it be regarded as typical, but it-is-at 
least eloquent of the shortage in certain 
directions. , • 




r» - - • 

A CONTROL of.clothes, Iuul-ajso 1 «vh prcsfeijKd its. I'rsumates. Major Baird, in 
established in' Vienna, a ife’peoplcjs tlie-AoJrse'ofh.'review of the work of our 
.houses were being visited by officials Avhosbg-ii ^iyj ?!^glwh1fiSg tiro past few months, 
duty it was to make sure that nobody had' g;i\ e 'l he;f^Jfowing interesting, and even, 
more than two suits, and a minimum . striking, summary : 

1 sc enemy in.a liinr-s wciv (I--!-.veti ia. Sep¬ 
tember last, and 222 driven ..down out of 
control. 

15,837 photographs were taken from the air 
iu the same month. 

In September and October 23.S tons of bombs 
were dropped on the enemy from the air. -, 

In December 123,000, -and in January 209,000 
machine-gun rounds were fired at enemy 
troops from aeroplanes. 

Eleven long-range bombing raids into German 
in two months against eight German raids 
into this country (though London is; much 
more easily, reached than any part or 
Germany we can operate against), 

Air activities, it was emphasised, arc not 
by any means confined to the western 
front, but are carried cm in all theatres 
of the war both over the land and sea. 
At about the same time, too, it was an¬ 
nounced that in America Congress was 
being asked to vote a sum of over fifty-five . 
million pounds for the provision of aero¬ 
plane bombs. 

‘‘My Round of the War” 

A CAPITAL book that I have been read¬ 
ing lately, and one that should have 
a special interest for all readers of The 
War Illustrated, is .“ My Round of the 
War,”, by Basil Clarke (Heinemann).... 
Mr. Clarke is loo well known to'my readers 
•to need any introduction, but f gladly.. 
takc“this opportunity of telling them 
that the book recording his varied aijd 
interesting experiences is an excellent 
addition to the literature of the Great War. ( 
The author was in Flanders in those fir^t 
momentous months of the great conflict ; 
later he was in the Near least; then lie 
was on the Somme—and always, (with 
seeing eye and a power , of Avielding'.h. 

. graphic pen that should (make' " others ,- 
realise something of that which" he'saw. •*- 
“My Round, of the. War " -— which, : I ) 
may add, includes chapters that originally . 
appeared in The War Illustrated' and ( 
“ The Great War ”- -is ari.adimKjhlc ljijdSc.Ji; 
arid one that maybe commended to tin: . 
notice of tliosc on the look-oii’t for’ good 
war reading." * * - i 1 

"The Old Country ” 

D V-its mere title, " The Old Country : A 
P Book of Love and Praise.obEngland;”- 
the volume’.which Mr. Ernest Rhys' has 
edited; .and Messrs.' Dent & Sons have 
published - (js. 6d. net),-should commend 
itself to readers of the most diverse tastes ; 
while the fact that it-is published for the 
benefit of the Y.M.C.A. should ihake its 
appeal irresistible. The book is some¬ 
thing new in the way of an anthology, 
with its intermingling of prose arid veisc 
and pictures in colour and in black arid 
white, its passages from great writers -of 
the past and popular penmen of the 
present, and its many glimpses of the 
work done under the Red Triangle of com-’ 
radeship".during .the .war.; It is a beauti¬ 
ful and. a companionable bookwone - that- 
will. I am sure,- be widely appreciated and, 
as I believe,' be greatly treasured. 


Mr. C. M. Sheldon, the well-known war 
artist, whose work appears exclusively in 
“ The War Illustrated,” le at present on a 
visit to the western front. 


B 


V the way, I wonder when people 
’will, stop calling them ‘Tommy’, 
and call them ' Bill.’ I never heard the 
word ’• Tommy’ in a soldier’s- mouth'. 
He'..was a red-coated man. But every 
mate’s called Bill ’—ain’t he, ' Bill ? ", 
This’is an extract from Enid Bagnold’s 
.book, ", A Diary Without Notes"—the 
very interesting account of the experiences 


COME striking figures-were given in the 
^ - House of' Comihoris , lately on The 
first occasion on which an Air Miiiisfrv has 
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Peep Within a Comfortable Dug-out on 
the New British Sector Near St. Quentin 


“ CHEERIO! 


FROM THE 


FRONT LINE 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


THE CRY FROM THE DEPTHS 


W HEN Marlin Harvey producer! “ The 
Only Way, " tlic critics spoke with 
especial praise, of his. stage management 
of the " crowd. " One bit of " business ” 
remains very vivid in my memory. Sidney 
Carton stood with Minn in a close-shut¬ 
tered room listening ■ to the ominous 
murmur of the populace rioting along the 
street outside. Cautiously Carton opened 
the window to peep outside : at once the 
murmur swelled into a roar, and above 
r he roar there rose a single, piercing shriek. 
Mimi, shuddering,{stoppedher ears.; Carton 
hurriedly closed thp window, the roar 
sank into a murmur, and again the two 
protagonists held the undivided attention 
ut the audience, who were left unenlight¬ 
ened as to the other tragedy enacted 
beyond the range of their vision, 

WHEN, a few months ago, Teutonic 
I guile accomplished what Teutonic 

might had failed to do, and, making a gap 
in the Italian line on the Isonzo front, let 
a flood ol invasion into the Venetian plain, 
the loyal Italian Army stayed its compul¬ 
sory general retreat upon the hither side 
'>f a river and painfully began to organise 
its defences. . To it hurried an Italian 
Minister to cheer its depressed spirit with 
news of help at hand. He spoke to the 
troops feverishly entrenching along the 
river, and while lie was still speaking the 
piercing scream of an Italian woman in 
the hands of a bestial enemy rang over 
the water in the gathering night. Murder 
flamed in the heart of every Italian soldier 
who heard it, and a hailstorm of bullets 
sped across tire stream, unavailing, no 
doubt, to. stop tnc horrors even then being 
perpetrated upon defenceless women, but 
sure promise of full and awful vengeance 
to bo exacted some day. That scream 
of an unknown Italian peasant woman 
will ring down the corridors of time, and 
Austria yet will rue the savagery that 
wrung it from her. soul. 


D READJ'UL, with a different signi¬ 
ficance, was another scream that 
rang out in Brussels one afternoon in the 
very first days of the war. Samar had 
not yet fallen, but in Brussels the people 
were waiting in anxiety that was deepen¬ 
ing into fear, moving restlessly about the 
streets, and looking, in vain, into one 
another’s face for a single gleam of con¬ 
fidence and hope. Suddenly they saw 
two policemen, almost shamefaced at 
their unaccustomed task, dragging a 
woman who struggled in their grasp, her 
clothes torn off her plump shoulders,^her 
hair dishevelled, her powdered face 
streaked with tears,-uttering scream after 
scream, and followed by her child, who 
was whimpering, in an agony of distress, 
at the piteous spectacle afforded by her 
mother. Among the crowd gathering, 
half in astonish incut, half in chivalrous 
temper to rescue, the word suddenly ran, 

' Kpionnc ! ” and their murmur of sym¬ 
pathy changed into an angry and most 
menacing roar. Hardly could the police¬ 
men secure their captive from the people 
and drag her into a cal), to be taken aw;ay 
to be dealt with by the law-, \Vhp sire 
was, and what her end, 1 do, nett know. 
But God forbid that 1 -should ever see 
such a sight and hear such a scream in the 
streets ot London. 


pSPIONAGH and treason were not 
primarily responsible for the in¬ 
vasion of Belgium, although they facili¬ 
tated its progress. It was planned long 
beforehand by the German High Com¬ 
mand, and the devastation wrought by 
it was magnified by the resistance proudly 
offered by the heroic Belgian people. 
Espionage and treason were responsible 
for the invasion o'f Italy, and at the judg"-. 
ment scat of God the traitors, as well as 
the ravishers, will have to a.nswer for the 
scream of that Italian peasant woman 
whom they betrayed. And espionage and 
treason are responsible for the invasion 
of Russia, in the streets of more than one 
of whose, towns screams have rung ol late 
comparable to those that rang ; in Paris, 
in the worst days of the Terror. With 
these terrible object-lessons patent before, 
me, l lay myself open to no charge ol being 
cither scaremonger or spy-mamac if I say 
that the man who thinks lightly of dis¬ 
affection is conniving at an agent that 
must bring disaster. 

pVKTHKR, it scents quite worth while 
* to insist that it is the only agent 
that can bring disaster to the armed 
opponents of Prussian, militarism. Wide¬ 
spread over Europe as that is at the 
present moment, it did not get there by 
victory in the field. It is an astonishing 
fact to look back upon, and a most en¬ 
couraging one for {he future, that the 
much-vaunted German Army has not yet 
beaten an Army of any other Power that 
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S ilt ARTHUR PKARSON’S brave words to a 
blind officer at St. Dimstan's, •• Von and 1 
have seen all in the world that's worth seeing,” will 
he remembered with gratitude when sympathy 
stands dumb before the tragic figure of a soldier 
who lias lost Ilia sight iu the war. Tire line assur¬ 
ance, by one who knows, that there are compensa¬ 
tions in the world behind that darkness, inspired 
the following moving poem by Mr. Louis MeQuil- 
laud, one of the most brilliant, representatives of 
literary Ireland. We reproduce the poem from 
the “ Sunday Times.” 

THERE is no sun in the sky, 

1 The stars return no more ; 

No blue clouds on high, 

No white waves wash the shore. 
Spring comes not agam, 

Radiant and green ; 

Yet is life not, in vain —• 

We have seen. 

There is no flame in the fire, 

, The rose lights are out; 

To beauty of heart's desire 
B ackness gives rout. 

Gory of golden hair, 

G ne all your sheen ; 

Ycl ts y our. presence lair— 
life iidve seen. 

There is so light of the day, 

No. eve id blush, 
i aduig in pearl and grey, 

Tkee the hush. 

Rising an empress moon, 

Sp'e d, d of mien; 

Spill through the- y ears a boon — - 
life have seen. 


met it on anything like equal terms. 
Even Tannenbcrg, which undeniably was 
a military disaster of the first magni¬ 
tude for Russia, can be explained without 
the least special pleading as due to 
other causes than inferiority of Russian 
generalship and fighting quality. Ger¬ 
many is entitled to retort complacently 
that' she "is there," U still remains 
to, be seen whether she will "remain 
there." • 

TREACHERY dissolved the Russian 
•* -armies, that, under the Grand Buko 
Nicholas, Alexeieft, Brussiloff, and others, 
had kept German and Austrian armies oa 
the run for three years. Treachery 
brought about the armistice and " peace " 
iliat in a week left Russia shorn of half a", 
million square miles. Treachery opened 
the gap in the Italian line that brought 
a cruel enemy into the Venetian plains 
and undid the work of eighteen months 
iu as many days. In neither case was the 
disaster to Germany’s, enemy due to 
Germany’s military prowess. Large and 
monstrous, as that terror still looms in the 
imagination of some nervous folk, it is in 
reality a bogy whose turnip head has been 
exposed. 

5 LL the more, therefore, dobs it behove 
us. to be on our guard against the 
insidious means by which Prussiair mili¬ 
tarism has achieved its. present measure 
of success, for Prussianmilitarism, has got 
to be destroyed. Disaffection is the small 
ulcer from which the malignant cancer of 
treachery may develop,; and by irrita¬ 
tion, caused in a thousand ingenious, un¬ 
suspected ways, German agents are trying 
to undermine our Constitution, too, before 
the ultimate defeat of the Teuton by the 
Anglo-Saxon has. opened the eyes Of 
the German people tp the essential 
vieiousness oi the system their military 
caste has imposed upon them and has 
sought; to impose .upon- the rest of the 
world. 

U 71 TH every day that passes these efforts 
• ' are becoming more determined, mid 
also, fortunately, more obvious ; for every 
day brings nearer the time when the entire 
Anglo-Saxon race will be arrayed against 
the Teuton. There is no delusion preva¬ 
lent in Germany about a "stalemate”; 
there is none iu the United States ; there 
is none iu tho British Navy and Army. 
It is the seed-thought of a poison plant 
dropped in these islands by an enemy in 
the hope that it may spring up and spread 
narcotic exhalations which shall make 
torpid the brain and nerveless the arm 
that now are planning and working to 
defeat him. It is his hope that so dis 
affection may spread ; that the " will to 
victory,” to, which he attaches so much 
importance in his o,wn people, may be 
weakened in us, and that our productive 
energy may be so. much lessened thereby. 
The mind that entertains the thought, 
the hand that drives one rivet less, is tho 
mind, the hand of a traitor. Once more — 
may God for bid that the presence of one 
such in our midst should ever bring it to. 
pass, that tho shriek of an English woman 
in German hands rang over art English 
valley 1 

C. M. 
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GETTING FORWARD WITH THE MACHINE-GUNS.— A Canadian cavalry machine-gun section getting their weapons into action 

Galloping forward to a convenient spot the gunners dismount, and while one rapidly finds a P os '‘'°" 0 P f foad 3 ! the enem "/ 3 

tripod another brings along the weapon itself, which is promptly mounted and immediately ready to fire its hail of lead at the enemy. 
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HUNS* NEW THREAT TO THE WORLD 


T HE people of Great Britain hardly 
realise yet the tremendous change 
which the surface character of the 
war. has undergone in the last three or 
four weeks. The Germans have suddenly 
dropped all pretence, and are redrawing 
the map of Europe with a- haste which 
leaves onlookers breathless. 

The suggestion that they have been 
fighting a war of self-defence has vanished. 
It was only meant to deceive neutrals, 
and there are few neutrals now left in the 
world. Even the Argentine Republic is 
itow turning to the allied cause. 

Excited by the collapse of Russia, 
the German soldiers and statesmen have 
brazenly disclosed their aims of wide¬ 
spread conquest. They believe they are 
winning the war, they know they have 
obtained a decision in Eastern Europe, 
and they are unblushingly gathering in 
the spoils. They rendered lip-service to 
■ the Bolshevist formula of "no annexa¬ 
tions and no indemnities,” but at the 
first opportunity annexed province after 
province and intend to indemnify them¬ 
selves by exploiting to the utmost the 
resources of the territories seized. 

One wonders whether the political 
grasp of the nations of Western Europe 
is weakening. Both in England and in 
France an incredible amount of nonsense 
was spoken and written about the peace 
negotiations with the Bolshevists at Brest 
Litbvsk. Trotsky, we were told, had 
nonplussed the Germans. They did not 
know how to answer him, it was said. 

"Peare” at the Sword’s Point 

lie confronted them-with no army at 
his back, and with no definite mandate 
from the Russian nation. He preached 
an equivalent of the theory of passive 
resistance, said he would not fight them, 
but would yield nothing, and bade them 
do their worst. The British admirers of 
Bolshevism, happily few in number, were 
ecstatic. They called upon us to admire 
the masterly tactics of the new diplomacy, 
and vowed that a new era had dawned in 
international relationships. 

And then the bubble burst; The 
Germans at Brest Litovsk had been 
playing with Trotsky as a cat plays with 
a mouse. They let him make long and 
'unconventional speeches, and listened in 
smiling silence. When the farce was 
played out they crushed him and crushed 
Russia like a nut beneath a steam- 
hammer. They had millions of men at 
their call, while Trotsky and Lenin had 
wilfully destroyed the Russian armies. 
At a given moment General Hoffmann, 
the real negotiator of this "peace’’ 
(xacted at the sword’s point, stated the 
German terms. Russia was compelled to 
hand over vast provinces, and even then 
the Germans did not concede the peace 
which was promised. They are still 
moving in the direction of* Petrograd, 
and the discomfited Bolshevists are seek¬ 
ing safety in the interior of Russia. 

The Bolshevists were first baffled by 
the separate peace which the Germans 
concluded with the new Ukraine Republic. 
The move upset their vague and muddled 
plans, and from that moment they were 
doomed. The Germans renewed hostilities, 
although there were no disciplined forces 
to oppose them, and the Bolshevists 
hastily agreed to the most humiliating 
surrender ever conceded by a great nation. 
Then the enemy turned to the isolated 


By Lovat Fraser 

and despairing Rumanians,, and extorted 
from them terms almost equally drastic 
in character. In three moves Germany 
became the unquestioned master of 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, and the 
way into Asia lay bare before her. 

A distinguished man telephoned to me 
on the day the terms of the treaty with 
Rumania were published, and asked 
whether I thought the British public 
grasped what was happening in Eastern 
Europe. 

Sinister Situation 

He said that, without striking a 
blow on the Russian front in the last 
twelve months, the German Empire had 
doubled its power, its influence, and its 
resources by these successive treaties 
with the Ukraine, the Bolshevists, and 
Rumania. Even thinking Englishmen, he 
added, did not seem to recognise the 
immensity of the transformation thus 
wrought., I hesitate to give my full reply, 
because The War Illustrated is not a 
political publication, and rightly eschews 
contentions issues. 1 will only say that 
in answering I mentioned two points. 
The first w T as that very little public notice 
appeared to have been taken of the sinking 
of a hospital ship in the Bristol Channel, 
from which I deduced that the"keenness 
of popular emotion and interest had been 
dulled by the constant succession of 
moving events. The second was that 
Lord Lansdowne, in his latest letter on 
the prospects of peace, had ignored the 
whole sinister situation on the Russian 
and Rumanian fronts. If so experienced 
a statesman could shut his eyes to the 
tragic dismemberment of Russia and 
Rumania, how, I asked, could lesser men 
be expected to appreciate the spoliation 
which had been practised by Germany ? 

We are suffering, in short, from the 
insularity of our national interests. Our 
gaze has been so exclusively turned 
towards Belgium and the western front, 
and to the campaign in Palestine for the 
defence of Egypt, that we fail to com¬ 
prehend the magnitude of the changes 
suddenly accomplished in Russia and the 
Near and Middle East. Esthonia and 
Lithuania, and Courland are names which 
convey little or no meaning to the bulk 
of our people. Flow many men and 
women in this country could define- 
without inquiry the dimensions of the 
old Ukraine, still less of the new Ukraine 
Republic which stretches from Brest 
Litovsk to Odessa and the Black Sea ? 

What it all Means 

I am not sure that I could do so off¬ 
hand myself, although it is my business 
to study these grave matters. Our 
national interests in foreign affairs have 
run in certain very natural grooves. To 
us Russia was Russia, and we cared little 
about its many sub-divisions in Europe. 
How can the busy working men and 
women among us be expected to under¬ 
stand at a glance the extraordinary and 
quite unforeseen movements which have 
swiftly blotted a great deal of Western 
Russia off the old-fashioned maps ? 

Yet these things must be recognised 
by the bulk of our people if the meaning 
of Germany’s acquisitions are to be appre¬ 
ciated. In the long run, they may mean 
as much to us as the disappearance of 
Belgium from the map. Let us try to 
sum up briefly what has happened, re¬ 
membering always that every province 


torn from Russia becomes essentially a 
German possession. 

In tlie first place, then, Finland has 
gone, and the area of Finland extends far 
beyond the Arctic Circle, and goes very 
near the North Cape. Finland is called a 
republic, but becomes a German outpost. 
The Aland Islands, at the northern end 
of the Baltic, which command Stockholm 
and the Swedish coast, have been occupied 
by German troops. The whole of the 
Gulf of Finland becomes German in 
character, and the important Russian 
port of Reval is already in German hands. 
Not a single port remains to Russia in 
northern waters except Petrograd, which 
may soon be taken from her. The three 
Baltic provinces of Courland, Esthonia, 
and Livonia, already stealthily German¬ 
ised in time of peace, are cut off from 
Russia altogether. They are to determine 
their own future, it is said, but behind 
German bayonets. Their seizure means 
the political obliteration of the hardy 
peasant races known as the Ests and the 
Letts. The same fate is apparently in 
store for the Lithuanians. There is a 
talk of German kings for Finland and the 
Baltic provinces. 

The hopes of the Poles are shattered 
in the dust. Poland, although her people 
have been given a sham Assembly, is now 
to be bound hand and foot to Germany 
and Austria. Instead of extending the 
boundaries of Poland, and making her 
independent, as the Allies desired, a slice 
of Poland has been given to the Ukraine 
Republic. 

The Only Remedy 

Parts of the frontiers of Rumania are 
to be transferred to Hungary. The great 
district of the Dobruja, at the mouth of 
the Danube, does not, according to the 
treaty, .pass to Bulgaria, but to Germany 
and Austria. Across the Black Sea, in 
Asia Minor, the whole of Armenia, which 
the Russian Army conquered so valiantly, 
reverts to Turkey, The great petroleum 
port of Batoum, and the fortress of Kars, 
the key of Transcaucasia, have been 
shamefully handed by the Bolshevists to 
the Turks. 

What need is there to continue the 
long catalogue of spoils ? It would take 
many pages to explain in detail the 
enormous accretion of strength to Germany 
implied by these manifold bloodless 
conquests, the fruits of mad anarchy 
induced by German bribes. The control of 
the Baltic; the timber of Finland and 
the Baltic provinces ; the great trade of 
Riga; the flourishing and valuable 
industries of Poland ; the fertile wheat 
lands of the Ukraine and Wallachia ; the 
great petroleum deposits of Rumania and 
the Caucasus; the navigation of the 
Danube from source to sea; complete 
command of the Black Sea, which means 
an incessant menace to the Mediterranean 
sea route; two alternative routes to 
India, .which makes possession of the 
Bagdad Railway almost superfluous — 
these are only a few of the gains which 
have accrued to the Germans. 

The events of the last few weeks mean 
that, with Russia broken and prostrate, 
Germany will soon bestride the Old 
Work! and menace the New. Her con¬ 
quests threaten the security of Great 
Britain just as surely as though she had 
captured Calais and Boulogne. There is 
only one remedy, and that is to fight on 
until she is defeated in tiro field. 
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Soldiers of Japan Who May Strike in Siberia 





between the ages of 17 and 40, 
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Men & Machines that are Making Reprisal Raids 


British Official Photographs 


One of the large bombs which are being dropped with excellent material and moral damage upon enemy towns. Right : Effective 
repairs to an aeroplane which had “ returned safely ” to the British lines after a raiding expedition. On January 21st, Major Baird 
announced that the British had carried out eleven raids into Germany as against eight which the Germans had carried out on England. 


Serving out a gun to an observer in the gun-room of a British aerodrome in 
France. Right : Handing an aerial photographer plates for his camera. 


British flying men in France overhauling a big day bombing machine and a 
small fighting scout in readiness for a raid over German territory. 
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Horsemen from Afar in the Saddle for Action 



inspection of Canadian cavalry on the western front by General Sir Charles Kavanagh, K.C.B.; and (inset above) a troop of Canadian 
cavalry charging up a steep hill in France in training for the day when mounted troops can get into action. (Canadian War Records.) 
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Outside view of the window of a dug-out near the British front line in France. It has been ingeniously constructed of soda-water 
bottles set in cement, and (right) a view from inside of another of these adaptations of handy material to novel purpose by handy men. 
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Carrying On with Ingenuity and Intrepidity 


British Official Photographs 


Presentation of decorations to soldiers from South Africa on the Somme battlefield by General Lucan, who i$ in the centre of the group 
with a stick under his arm. The tall officer behind General Lucsn is one of the leading generals of the South African forces. 


Carrying shell for an 8 in. howitzer on the British front in France, and (left) officers 
wading through the slush of a trench on the new British line nedr St. Quentin. 
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King Alexander with the British in the Balkans 


British Official Photographs 


Kina of Greece during his visit to the British front in Macedonia watches a flight of aeroplanes, 
of the first trio) with the British Commander-in-Chief on the Salonika front (on his right) and 


Right: King Alexander (centre 
members of their Staffs. 


Serbian 
in the centre 




ier of Greece on a visit to the British sector of the Macedonian front. 

of his Majesty (in front) on the parade ground, accompanied By tne 
Commander-in-Chief (saluting) of the British Salonika forces. 
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A WANDERER IN WAR LANDS 

RUMANIA A VICTIM OF UNREADINESS 

Mv Memories of Bukarest and a Brave Queen 


W HEN I went down to Rumania 
from the Russian front in August, 
1910, I went in good spirits, 
believing that the Rumanian Army would 
be able to help towards the ending of 
the war. 

I left the country four months later, 
having seen that Army broken to pieces 
and the richest part of the kingdom over¬ 
run by the enemy. Now, left in the lurch 
by Russia’s refusal to go on. fighting, 
Rumania secs herself compelled to give 
in. Looking back to-day, one is almost 
tempted to ask if it was not a disaster for 
her, for us, for the world which longs so 
wearily for the war to be over, that 
Rumania ever took up arms ? And yet 
no other course seemed open to her at the 
hour of decision. 

I remember walking up and down the 
platform of the frontier station on a 
sunny afternoon in harvest-time, thanking 
goodness that I was getting out of Russia 
for a time. 

In another few hours I should be in 
a Latin country, instead of one which 
based its system of Government and, 
in large measure, its civilisation upon 
Byzantine remains. I was sick of that 
system. It had taken a week to get my 
passport arranged, and I was under 
orders to go “ at once.” Even on that 
railway-station there were still formalities 
to be gone through, and one could never 
feel quite sure until they had been com¬ 
pleted that some difficulty might not be 
raised. 

Yet four months later, when I left 
Rumania, I was glad to be getting into 
Russia again. 

Coming of Gloom 

The Rumanian people are all right. 
The peoples everywhere are all right. 
Troubles arise from their being governed 
badly. 31 . Bratiano governed Rumania 
for a long time, and he made a terrible 
mess of it. This could not be said while 
he was - still Prime Minister, but now 
that he has been succeeded by that 
excellent soldier and honest man. General 
Avarescu, I need not hesitate to say 
that it is 31 . Bratiano v-ho will have 
to bear, according to the verdict of 
' history, the blame of leading Rumania 
astray. 

Somehow- I felt as soon as I reached 
Bukarest that a shadow of coming evil 
lay across that once gay and dissipated 
little capital. The railways were in a 
state of confusion which made me uneasy 
about Ihe management of the war. In¬ 
stead of leaving the frontier in the after¬ 
noon, ’and reaching Bukarest at night, I 
had to spend the night at Jassy, little 
thinking how well I was to know this 
dirty town later on, when it became the 
seat of Government. 

Next morning the train left about eight. 
I hoped to get to Bukarest towards 
evening, .but we dragged on all through 
the hot day. and half through the night 
as well. We did not pull into the dark 
station of tire capital until half-past 
two o’clock. 

Station dark, streets dark, not a cab 
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to be found. Terror of the air raids 
had already gripped the population. 
Nothing for it but to walk to a hotel, 
hiring a rapacious fellow to carry one's 
baggage. Fifteen francs (12s. 8d.) was his 
charge. Take it or leave it. Plenty of 
passengers ready to take it if I did not. 
I paid gladly enough. Sometimes there 
were no men to carry luggage even. A 
friend of mine, who arrived some weeks 
afterwards, had to leave his and walk 
to the hotel, pyjamas in one pocket of 
his overcoat, toothbrush and slippers in 
the other. 

Tea and Gossip Shop 

From being the “ racketiest ” of pleasure 
places Bukarest had transformed itself 
in the first days of v-ar into the most 
gloomy. Everything closed at nine 
o'clock, ail taxis and almost all liorse-cabs 
" gone to the war.” No one allowed to 
be out after nine without a special permit. 
Windows had to be darkened on this 
wise :• 

At half-past seven an hotel servant 
would march into my room, shut the 
outer windows, pull a Venetian blind 
over them, shut the inner windows, which 
had blue paper pasted on them into the 
bargain, then lower a thick green - blind. 
Imagine what rooms so sealed up were 
like on a hot September evening 1 

There was a famous tea-shop in the 
main street of Bukarest. They made 
really good tea there, which could not be 
said of any other tea-shop. The secretary 
of the British Legation had once gone 
down into the kitchen and shown them 
how to make it. This was both a fashion¬ 
able resort and a great place for gossip 
among politicians. Suddenly it was 
closed. 

The Government were afraid of gossip, 
even over the teacups, after the 
reverse which the Rumanian troops 
suffered in the south at the hands of the 
Bulgarians. After this nothing went 
right for them. 

Very soon it became evident that, 
instead of being prepared for war, as the 
British and French nations had been 
encouraged to believe, the Rumanian 
Army was not in any state to undertake 
even an easy campaign. 31 . Bratiano 
had either deceived himself or misled the 
Allies. He had no heavy artillery for 
his troops, no aeroplanes to speak of. 
He sent old generals to command at the 
front, men who were unfit for any position 
of responsibility. The soldiers even 
lacked such necessaries of campaigning 
under to-day's conditions as nippers to 
cut barbed-wire; there were in some 
units not enough spades for digging 
positions. 

Terrible Mismanagement 

I saw a good deal of the hospitals in 
the early days. They showed plainly 
that the' war had not been, prepared for 
in a medical sense. The Army 3 Iedical 
Service had studied what ought to be 
done. It was the only branch of the 
Service which had done this. It had sent 
officers to the front in France to make 
reports, and as a result the Rumanian 


field hospitals were good. But here 
again nxisfortune befell. The idea of 31 . 
Bratiano was that the invasion of Tran¬ 
sylvania must be easy, the Austrians 
being, as he thought, exhausted and the 
Germans having no assistance to spare. 
The medical service was, therefore, all 
up at the front. There many hospitals 
had nothing to do, while in the rear, at 
Bukarest and in other cities, the wounded 
men were pouring into the improvised 
hospitals, and the difficulties of taking 
care of them caused a terrible number 
of deaths and a tragic amount of suffering 
which better management might have 
avoided. 

I remember visiting in Craiova a hospital 
where four hundred sick and wounded 
were under the charge of one heroic 
woman surgeon with a few junior students 
to help her. She was a young woman, 
and very strong, she declared, but she 
admitted the strain -was telling oh.her. 

How could it be otherwise ? A French 
doctor, one of a very dine party of able 
and- self-sacrificing, men, told me the 
number of wounded Rumanians sent back 
to the Army after treatment was only 
ten per cent. It sounded unbelievable. 
But I am afraid it was not far from being 
literally true. 

Queen 3 Iarie had in the Palace one of 
the best hospitals of Bukarest. As she 
said to me one day : “ Of course mine is 
all right. I can get anything that is 
to be had.” But it was well managed, 
too, which was more than could be said 
for most; and there was no stealing. 
A lady who had a hospital, the mother 
of a Rumanian friend of mine, told me 
her doctors were aggrieved because she 
would not let them take away meat and 
vegetables to their homes. They said 
“ all other hospitals allowed it.” 

Rumania’s Brave Queen 

The Queen is not only the most beau¬ 
tiful of her class, but I should think, the 
most capable, too. She has none of the 
shyness and gauclierie which so often 
make Royal personages, and those who 
are presented to them, uncomfortable. 
She made me feel after I had been talking 
to her for ten minutes as if we had known 
each other for years. She was perfectly 
frank and natural. " It has been difficult 
for the King and me,” she said. '' He is 
a German. I am English. But we have 
never let difficulties stand in our way. 
We are both Rumanian. That was our 
safeguard.” 

She has been through hard times, sut h 
times as neither she nor her cousin, the 
Empress of Russia, ever dreamed of 
going through until misfortune fell upon 
them. But Queen Marie has never 
flinched or faltered. She has sometimes 
said, ” It is hard on the children.” But 
not a complaint will she make about what 
she herself suffers. I hate to think of 
what she must be feeling in her brave 
English heart in this dark hour of Ru¬ 
mania’s humiliation, brought upon that 
unhappy country by political incapacity 
and intrigue. 
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Cadet Brigade Commandant Sir William Watts', K.C.B., V.D., inspecting the Imperial Cadet Yeomanry at Regent’s Park Barracks. The 
commandant taking the salute. Inset above : Workpeople engaged at a Japanese printing house drilling, with canes in lieu ot r.fles. 


Just arrived off a troopship, an overseas soldier looks in at 
the (Vlaple Leaf Club to inquire “What’s for dinner, mother? ” 
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England to the Far East 
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Fare 


n the iVIaple Leaf hut a .ieavily-laden sc’.dier is interested in a 
batch of light pastry being taken from the gas-oven. 
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West and East in France in Freedom’s Cause 



American vessel at a French port of disembarkation. Arrival alongside of well-loaded motor-lorries bringing in fatigue-parties to 
discharge the ship’s cargo—a spirited scene showing one phase of the many-sided activity of those American troops who have 
already reached France, forerunners of that host which, as it is believed, will finally break the ambitious designs of Germany. 



British troopers and Indian sowars riding forward on the Cambrai sector. When the Indian infantry was removed from the 
western front for ^services elsewhere, most of the Indian cavalry remained, and with their British comrades have been eagerly 
awaiting the break-through which shall give them their chance of going forward to ground on which cavalry action is possible. 













Southward to St. Quentin to Relieve the French 


A British regiment headed by its band passing through a village lined by French soldiers on its way to “ take over ” a new sector of 
line. In this southern extension of their front the British troops found the devastation of war less than they had seen it elsewhere, 
many of the villages being almost intact, and they were greatly delighted with the change. 


French and British transport columns meeting on the way from and to the sector of the allied line taken over by the latter at the -x 

end of February. The new stretch of the British line runs from St. Quentin to near La Fere, about sixteen miles to the south, and it 
lies in varied, hilly, and heavily-wooded country, well drained, and therefore fairly dry. 
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Women Who are Undaunted by Unusual Work 


Women farm workers of Cheshire, Lancashire, and Westmorland undergoing efficiency tests at Warrington. On the left is a cow- 
woman at work clearing a shippon. Right: Women, undergoing their efficiency tests at the threshing-machine,clearing away the straw. 
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At the Women’s Land Army efficiency tests at Warrington on March 1st. Women 
busy demonstrating their ability to do all the work of a threshing-machine. 
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Member of the American Ladies’ Red Cr0ss Society in France with some of the goats kept for supplying milk to invalids under the 
care of the society. (French official.) Inset above : Two merry W.A.A.C.’s in France who are getting the ground ready for potatoes. 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 


The War lllu.slrute<l, 2Srd March, 1918. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ’ERB 

Being a Further Episode from the Assembly Trench 

By “SAPPER” 

The Famous Author of “Sergeant Michael Cassidy , R.E., U "Men, Women, and Guns," etc. 


T O those who are wont to think of war 
as an occupation teeming with ex¬ 
citement the digging of an assembly 
trench by a working-party will probably 
seem a singularly flat entertainment. 
And, in parenthesis, one may say that 
it is the heartfelt wish of all the performers 
that it will prove so. 

Since work of that sort fills by far the 
greater part of the madness called war, 
and since the appetite for excitement of 
the death-or-glory type is more prevalent 
in stories than in reality, all that the 
average digger asks for is easy soil and a 
quick finish. 

But let us labour under no delusions. 
There is room during the night’s 
work for enough excitement to satisfy 
the veriest glutton ; and though the 
occupation would not thrill crowded 
houses at the “ movies ” if it were filmed, 
it can be jumpy—deuced jumpy ! Things 
do happen. 

■pVERYTHING was peaceful in Devon 
Lane as the sapper officer and his 
sergeant sat waiting for their working- 
ixsrty. Occasionally, I 5 y the light of a 
Verey flare, the white tracing-tape they 
h id just laid out could be seen stretching 
away over the ground. 

No further rum-jars had come to disturb 
the harmony of the evening; and, except 
for the muttering of the guns away .south, 
there was silence. 

Suddenly the metallic clang of a pick 
o.i a shovel made the sapper loijk up, 
aid at the same moment a low voice 
hiiled him. 

"Are you there, sapper? The men 
arc behind.” 

There is something oddly mysterious 
i l watching a party filing past in the dark¬ 
ness. The occasional creak of equip¬ 
ment, the heavy breathing of the men, 
the sudden curse as someone slips—all 
tend to help the illusion that one is watch¬ 
ing some sinister deed. 

They crowd on one out of the night, 

1 joining up in turn, and disappearing 
again into the darkness. Now and again, 
a.; a flare lights up everything, the whole 
li ic becomes motionless. Crouching, rigid, 
each man waits, with the green light 
shining on liis face. 

Away—right away—until one loses it in 
the night, runs the line of silent men. 
just so many units—that’s all ; so many 
pawns in the great game. In a moment, 
when the darkness comes again, they will 
.be passing on, these pawns, once more ; 
they will have become dim shapes, 
squelching by. 

I) l I just for that moment it’s different. 
D The human touch comes in ; the 
man stooping beside one is an individual 
—not a pawn. Perhaps there’s a smile 
on his face ; perhaps there’s a curse on 
his lips. Perhaps he’s a stockbroker ; 
perhaps he’s a navvy. 

But, whatever he is, whatever he looks 
like, for the moment he is not a shape. 

He is an individual; and he—that 
individual—-may be the man to stop a 
stray bullet before the dawn. But, then, 
lor that-matter, so may you. So what’s 
the use of worrying, anyway. 


" Been quiet up to date ? ” The officer 
in charge of the working-party strolled 
slowly along the line of digging men with 
the sapper. The chink of a pick on a 
stone, the soft fall of the excavated earth, 
the dim line of figures bending and heav¬ 
ing, bending and heaving, silently and 
regularly, showed that the night’s work 
had begun. 

” A rum-jar unceasingly close was the 
only excitement,’ returned the sapper. 
“ But there’s plenty of time yet, so don’t 
despair." 

“ Gaw lunnne !” A hoarse voice from 
just in front of them made them stop, and 
they saw one of the men peering into the 
hole where he u'as digging. " Gaw 
lumme ! 'Erb, we’ve struck the blinking 
bag of nuts ’ere ! ” 

The information apparently left 'Erb 
cold. “ Wot's the matter ? ” he de¬ 
manded. “ Got a Fritz ? ” 

“ Not ’arf, I ain’t ! Damme ! Ain’t ’c 
a fair treat ? Tdden treasure ain’t in 
it ! ” 

T 3 LT the two officers had not waited 
■*-* for further explorations. With due 
attention to the direction of the wind, 
they faded away, and left the proud 
discoverer to his own devices. 

“ How the devil,” remarked the sapper, 
“ some of these fellows can stand it I don't 
know ! That Hun. was. guaranteed to 
make a Maltese goat unconscious at the 
range of a mile.” 

" I remember taking over a line once 
where the parapet was revetted with ’em,” 
said the infantryman. “ It’s all a ques- 
• tion of habit.” 

And so is most of-this war—a question 
of habit. Where Death is such a common 
visitor, it stands to reason he loses much 
of his horror. If it were not so, men 
would go mad. But, mercifully for them, 
a callousness numbs their sensibilities, 
and the dead are just part of the scenery. 
It will not last. 

In time the crust will break away, and 
a man's outlook on life will become as 
it once was. The things that are hap¬ 
pening over the water will seem to them 
then a dream, and the horror of that 
dream will be glossed over by the kindly 
hand of Time. Only a certain contempt 
of Death will remain—the legacy of their 
present mood. 

” Clang 1 ” The noise came distinctly 
to the two officers standing for a few 
minutes in Devon Lane. 

“ That’s it ! ” said the infantryman 
irritably. “ Let’s have a brass band 
while we’re at it. A machine-gun on this 
little lot, sapper, would l>e the deuce.” 

“ There are a lot of stray rifle-bullets 
coming across,” remarked the other. ” 1 
wouldn’t be surprised if that wasn't one 
of them getting busy.” 

T HEY scrambled out of the trench, 
and even as they' got on the top the 
ominous order for stretcher-bearers came 
down the line. 

“ Who is it. Sergeant Ratcliffe ? ” said 
the infantryman. 

" Don’t know, sir. Someone up the 
other end, I flunk.” 

To be exact, it was 'Erb. There lies 


the impartiality of it all. It might have 
been the finder of the bag of nuts ; it 
might have been any of the two hundred 
odd men stretched out along the tape. 
Just a stray, unaimed bullet loosed off by 
a sentry into the blue, and ’Erb had 
stopped it. 

'THEY found him lying on the ground, 
and because he was a man, and a 
big man, for all his shortness, he wasn't 
making a fuss. Just now and again he 
gave a little groan, and his feet drummed 
feebly on the ground. Around him there 
crouched three or four others, who, with 
clumsy gentleness, were trying to make 
the passing easier. 

" Don’t bunch, men.” The infantry¬ 
man's voice made them look up. “ The 
stretcher-bearers' are coming, so get on 
with your job." 

He knelt down beside the dying man. 

" Where were you hit, lad ? They’ll be 
here for you in a minute.” 

No use this time, sir. I’ve blinking 
well copped it through the back ! ” His 
voice was feeble, and as he finished speak¬ 
ing . he groaned and moved weakly. 

Lumme 1 And I was due for leave ! ” 
The words trailed away into a whisper, and 
the officer, bending over him, caught a 
woman’s name. 

Screening the light, with his body, he 
flashed his torch for a moment on to the 
man’s face. Then he stood up, and the 
sapper beside him saw him shake his 
head. 

“ None so dusty', Liza. You weren’t 
much to look at — but ’’—once again he 
was silent — “ it ain’t fair, sir —it ain't 
fair — not altogether.” 

“ What isn’t, lad ? ” The officer bent 
over him. 

“ My cousin, sir. Ten pounds a week. 
Lhimarried. Blarst him ! 

Ten seconds later the stretcher-bearers 
arrived, but the soul of 'Erb had already 
started on the Great Journey'. And if he 
went into the Valley with an oath on his 
lips, maybe the Judge is human. It ain’t 
fair— not altogether - 

CUCH are the little thumbnail sketches 
^-3 of the game over the water. There 
are thousands similar, and yet each one is 
different—for each one is the tragedy of 
the individual to someone. The stretcher- 
bearers took him away, and later, in one 
of the military cemeteries behind the line 
there will appear a cross, plain and unpre¬ 
tentious — " No. 1 234 Private Herbert 
Musson. The Loamshires. R.I.F.” But 
that is later. At present all that matters 
is that 'Erb has copped it, and the blinking _ 
trench has got to be finished. 

It’s got to be used, that trench, in a few 
days. Men will have to sit there and 
wait. The shells wall be screaming over 
them, the ground wall be shaking—one of 
the show-pieces of u'ar, beloved of the 
newspaper correspondent, will be about 
to start. And unless the trench has been 
finished, and finished correctly', by the 
'Erbs, the show-piece may fail. 

So that if you regard ’Erb as a pawn, 
the price is not great. L’nfortunately, to 
Liza he's an individual. And that is the 
tragedy of war. 
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Heroes and Colours Crowned with High Honour 


Types of French infantry as equipped in 1918. The men are (from left to right) a machine-gunner, a ninei grenaaier, one 01 ™ p.vne 
rifle marksmen attached to an infantry regiment, a bomber, and an infantryman fully armed and equipped for an attack. 


Standard of the French Foreign Legion decorated with the Legion of Honour, the “ fourragere ” awarded for special regimental gallantry, 
fnd six Croix de Querre Right : General Leconite fastening the collar of Commander of the Legion of Honour on General Guillemot, 

a hero of Verdun and the Aisne. (French official photograph.) 
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A BATTERY 


OVE BY NIGHT 


Getting the Guns Into Action by Time-Table 


T HE telephone on the mess table by 
the major’s elbow buzzed sharply. 

“ Officer wanted to speak to 
group, sir.” 

" Hallo ! Yes, major speaking. Good¬ 
evening ! Yes,, we’re all ready to go. 
What’s that ? Oh, caterpillars coming at 
ten o’clock. Right-ho ! So long ! ” 

" Caterpillars coming for you at ten. 
Smith,” said the major. " I suppose 
you’ll be ready, for them ? ” 

" I’ve only got my kit to pack now, 
sir,” I replied, " and my servant can do 
that in half an hour.” 

That morning the battery had received 
orders to move from its. present position 
to another five -or six miles up the line. 
And I had been detailed to superintend 
the transfer, a job that is never easy. 
In the conditions in - which this move 
was to be carried out the difficulties 
might well have appalled a new hand. 
First of all, the weather was vile, streaming 
with .rain, and the gro.und consequently 
churned up into a morass. Secondly, 
I had to find the new position in pitch 
darkness by the aid of a map-point. 
Thirdly, I had to see that the dozen odd 
lorries that would come along with the 
guns arrived safely at their destination, 
were unloaded and got back out of the 
•front area again before the dawn, lest 
some prowling German airman, up with the 
1 rk, should spot them. Fourthly, I had 
to have the guns in action again’in the 
new position by ten a.m. It looked as if 
I were to pass a pleasant night. 

Removal by Caternillar 

Meanwhile, out in the gun-pits, all had 
been prepared. The howitzers stood there 
ready limbered up, the gun-stores securely 
lashed to the trail. Beside each were the 
extra stores that would be carried on the 
lorries. The delicate and costly sights 
had been safely packed away in their 
cottonwool-lined leather cases, the equally 
precious clinometers each reposed in its 
little wooden box, the crews had all been 
yarned, and their kits stood stacked 
together under a tarpaulin. 

" Caterpillars coming, sir 1 ” sounded 
the voice of the trusty sergeant-major as 
the mess clock showed 10.30. 

I hastily gulped down my whisky-and- 
soda, picked up my tin hat and gas helmet, 
and stumbled out into the pitch darkness. 
The rain was coming down in torrents. 


came back the answer in the imperturbably. 
cheerful tone that a really good sergeant- 
major never loses. " Still, it’ll keep the 
Hun gunners quiet, sir, that’s one thing to 
be thankful for.” 

It was indeed. If, to add to all our other 
miseries, the enemy began a sudden 
" strafe,” well- 

By this time we had readied the guns, 
looming indistinct under their great 
wrappings. And, looking back down the 
slope, 1 could see two little pin-points of 
light struggling slowly towards me; a 
faint roar of the engines of the great 
machines also reached my ears. 

" Better get the men busy with those 
stores, now, sergeant-major,” I said, 
pointing to the miscellaneous collection 
of articles lying about, ranging from a 


By “ O PIP ” 

cooking " dixie ” to the artificer’s pump. 
All this stuff had to be man-handled down 
the light railway from the battery position 
to 'the road, half a mile down the hill. 

Already the caterpillars were beginning 
to take shape, as they heaved themselves 
ponderously into sight, their engines 
roaring and rattling with the fearful strain, 
the great steel-studded “ drives ” one on 
each side, bit into the muddy soil, tearing 
out great pieces of turf as they gripped 
for a hold. Walking beside them came 
the A.S.C. officer, who had brought them 
from the corps' caterpillar park. 

Hitch the First 

With a final grunt the first caterpillar 
waddled up and planted itself in front of 
No. r gun. The trail of the limber was 
dropped on to the massive hook protruding 
from its rear, the security bolt shot home, 
and then away they went, slipping and 
sliding down the hill. No. 2 followed 
suit, and then came an hour’s wait for 
their return. The rain was still coming 
down in sheets, and the men huddled 
together under the lee of the hedge, 
seeking the little shelter provided. 

Now and again a Verey light soared up 
fr< m the front line and hung a minute, 
burning in the sky, then again the dark¬ 
ness and a strange silence. 

Ah ! ' There they come at fast, panting 
up the hill. All hands stand round, and 
in a trice No. 3 and No. 4 are limbered up 
and off they go, followed by myself and 
the remaining men. It is a dreary walk 
through mud, and when we reach the road 
everyone is mired to the knees. 

Next comes the loading up of the lorries. 
The job is soon completed, and now 
the column stands in a long line down the 
road, the four guns in front, the lorries 
tailing away behind. I hoist myself up 
beside the driver of the leading caterpillar, 
give one final glance back- 

" All in, sir ! ” says the sergeant-major. 

All goes well for the first couple of miles, 
then comes the first check. The water in 
the radiator of No. 3’s caterpillar has 
boiled, and we must wait for it to cool. 
We wait. 

I look at my watch. Nearly one o’clock 
already. No time to lose. 

We start off afresh and roll peacefully 
to a small village, where I have to take a 
turning to the right. But two roads are 
shown, running parallel till they fork 
half a mile from my destination. Which 
to take ? 

One I have been told is impassable 
after a mile for heavy traffic ; if I take 
the wrong one, turning will be impossible, 
and there we shall be stuck to await 
the dawn and the coming of the Boche 
aeroplanes. 

Of Two Turnings—Which? 

At last I came to a decision. 

“ Corporal Paton, take your lorry down 
the first turning. We will wait for you for 
half an hour. If in that time you have 
not returned, I shall understand that you 
have got bogged, and we will take the 
second road. Off you go ! ” 

We waited there, in the main street 
of the little hamlet with its shattered 
cottages and roofless church. Twenty 
minutes passed, twenty-five, thirty, not 
a sound to be heard down the road 


" We'll go on now, driver,” I ordered, 
and with a grinding of gears the column 
started again. A couple of hundred yards 
brought us to the second turning, a sharp 
turn to the right and we were rolling and 
rattling down a rutted lane. 

Two more miles and the motor-cyclist 
attached to the battery, whom I had sent 
forward, came dashing back. 

“ Road all clear, sir !” he reported, and 
with a muttered " Thank God !” I sank 
back in my seat. 

We were there. Two guns I placed in 
a ruined garden, hidden from view by the 
brick walls of surrounding houses, and 
the other section sat beliind a hedge, their 
snouts buried in the withered foliage. 

It was now half-past three. In an hour 
the dawn would be upon us and much 
remained to be done. The men were 
tired and soaked to the skin, but still they 
turned to with vigour. 

One by one the lorries were emptied 
and trundled off ; already the eastern sky 
showed grey. I was so tired I could 
hardly stand, my sodden clothes hung 
round my shivering limbs, shedding water 
with every step I took, still, we had to get 
those lorries away before the dawn. 

" All done, sir !” came the ever-cheerful 
voice of the sergeant-major as the last 
lorry backed, turned, and rocked away. 

The dawn was just breaking and the rain 
had ceased. The guns sat, just as they 
had been left, surrounded' by piles of 
miscellaneous stores ; the street in wliicn 
we stood, with its ruined cottages and 
plaster-littered pavement, presented a 
dreary picture in the grey light ; the men 
stood about in dejected-looking groups. 

Plainly they must have a little rest 
before the real work of building the gun- 
pits was begun. And we had to be in 
action by ten o’clodk that morning. 

“In Action by Ten” 

I took a swift decision. 

" Sergeant-major, knock the men off 
till half-past seven ; they can get a little 
sleep in these ruined houses. The cooks 
will have to stay up and prepare some 
food, they can get a rest afterwards. I am 
going to lie down for a bit. Where’s my 
servant ? ” 

“ Here, sorr ! ” said a voice at my elbows. 

I mentally blessed my curly-haired 
Irish boy, and went to inspect his prepara ■ 
tions. There was my camp bed, with 
sleeping bag and blankets stretched on 
it ; on a wooden box were arranged my 
shaving kit and a clean towel ; dry 
uniform and shirt were laid out on a 
battered chair, minus back and one leg, 
while a tin mug of steaming cocoa com¬ 
pleted the joyful picture. 

My feelings were too much for words. 
I threw off my soaking clothes, swallowed 
the wonderful drink, and, creeping into 
bed, soon felt a grateful warmth stealing 
over my numb limbs, yet all the while, 
one sentence was repeated again and 
again in my tired brain—" Get the guns 
in action by ten o’clock—get the guns-■” 

" Well, you seem to have done pretty 
well. Captain Smith,” said the colonel 
next morning, when he came round to 
inspect the finished position. “ You must 
have had a pretty rough time of it.” 

I groaned inwardly, and said nothing. 
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Paris Precautions Against Return of the Raiders 

French Official Photograph§ 


One of the statues in the Tuileries Garden, with timber frame against which protecting sandbags will be placed. Right! The bas 
reliefs of the Arc de Triomphe shielded by sandbags placed on specially erected platforms. 


Protecting the monuments of Paris against a possible return of the bomb-dropping 

Qothas. The 14th of July Column, and (inset) the Horse of Narly. 


Another of the Paris monuments 
the Rhone statue at Versailles, 


and (right) 
>andbags. 













































Italian naval gun mounted on a pontoon on the Lower Piave. -talian sailors are playing an important part in the military operations 
along the coast region of the Italian front, garrisoning bridge-heads and patrolling the district around the mouth of the Piave. 


Austrian gun team preparing an emplacement for heavy guns on tho Italian front. “Reciprocal cannonades" have been the order 
of the day since the Austro-German invasion of Italy was stayed on the line of the Piave. (From a German paper.) 
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Iron Menace of Guns in Italian Forest & Stream 
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Hope, Faith and Works on the Long Western Line 


Italians firing anti-aircraft guns installed on pontoons moving 
about the lagoons that are a feature of the fenland around Venice* 


British troopsi in a trench on the western front, well masked 
’against gas and confidently awaiting the order to advance. 


“ Quick ! Come and look ! M A vivid study of the excitement with 
which the French people near Cambrai first saw the Tanks. 


Canadians coming away from service in a shattered building used 
asa church within ashortwalk of the first-line trenches in Flanders. 
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THE EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS 
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NEW ZEALAND’S GREAT RECORD 


Wonderful Work of the Most Distant 


N EW Zealand’s record in the war is 
second to none,. From a popula¬ 
tion of a little more than a million 
' she has contributed some 100,000 men 
to the fighting forces of the Empire. 
This number in these days of millions 
of soldiers may not sound very much; but 
think what it means to New Zealand! Of 
her total population of a million about 
< 'lie-half are males.' Of these only some 
three to four hundred thousand are adults. 
Thus New Zealand has contributed one 
man in every three or four. It is a fine 
achievement, and one that entailed great 
sacrifices. From the outbreak of war no 
country has been readier to make them. 

In the first week, country and town 
districts alike vied with each other in 
yielding both men and material. Em¬ 
ployers made it easy for their men to 
enlist ; holders of produce and stores 
gave them up freely to provision an 
expeditionary force. In the “ back 
blocks ” volunteers collected hay and 
forage and horses from willing farmers, 
and took them to railway stations, often 
miles away, without pay. Within three 
weeks- an expeditionary force left New 
Zealand on a war errand to the German 
island of Samoa, in the Pacific. 

Capture of Samoa 

Two thousand picked men were sent 
away on the Samoa Expedition while the 
country settled down to recruit and train 
an army ready for despatch to the main 
seat of war in Europe. Great training 
camps were set up in different parts of 
the country, two in the north, two in 
the south ; later a big new camp was 
established at Fetfierston. Only one thing 
the military system of New Zealand 
lacked, and that was an officers training 
centre. The result of this was that many 
men of excellent education and attain¬ 
ments, men well fitted for commissions, 
enlisted in the ranks. 

A curious evidence of this was forth¬ 
coming in the island of Samoa. After the 
capture was made and the German 
Governor and his Staff were taken prisoner 
and shipped to New Zealand, it became 
necessary to elect new officials for the 
island. A New Zealand private’ became 
Chief Justice, another private became 
Governor of the Gaol ; a corporal became 
Collector of Customs, and so on. Men 
fitted for these and similar important 
administrative posts "were • found in the 
ranks of New Zealand’s Army. It is a 
fine tribute, by the way, to the spirit and 
patriotism of this Army that many of the 
new officials threw -up these " snug 
billets” to join the Army again that they 
might go to Europe and fight. 

Meanwhile, New Zealand was training 
and equipping men for an Expeditionary 
Force for service in Europe. .Men of ail 
ranks and professions were enlisting ^ 
no class held back. Among the most 
eager were the Maori natives of New 
Zealand. The chiefs of the various 
tribes, or septs, journeyed to the capital 
to ask to be allowed to take part in the 
war and to raise a Maori force. Oddly 
enough, the chief of the tribe which 
had' been the last to surrender to the 
British was the first to offer to lead his 
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men to fight for Great Britain. The offer 
of the Maoris was accepted. 

The Maori women wanted to fight, too. 
They sent speakers to the capital to urge 
that in previous generations the Maori 
“ wahine ” had always gone into battle 
with her man, and there was nothing she 
would like better than to do so again. 
This brave offer the Government had to 
refuse, but they assured the Maori women 
how greatly their offer was valued, 
nevertheless. 

Sailing of the N.Z.E.F. 

There is one interesting point that may 
be mentioned before leaving the subject 
of the Maoris of New Zealand. They were 
probably the first fighting .men to use 
trench warfare. While resisting the 
British years earlier they had fought from 
the cover of trenches. These they had 
barbed, not with barbed-wire, which was 
then unknown, but with its nearest 
equivalent, made of sharp stakes and 
thorns. It was their ingenuity in this type 
of warfare, their valour and doggedness, 
that made them so hard to overcome. 

Mustered in four different towns of New 
Zealand the Expeditionary Force of New 
Zealanders for service in Europe sailed 
in October, 1914. They were in twelve 
transports, under the escort of the 
Japanese warship Ibuki. At sea they 
joined forces with the Australian Contin¬ 
gent, and thence under a strengthened 
escort sailed across the Pacific in two long 
lines, each of sixteen ships. Such was 
the secrecy observed that no refuse dare 
be thrown overboard lest it should float 
and give an indication to the enemy ships 
.then in these waters that troopships had 
passed. Ail refuse was . burnt. There 
were, of course, no exposed light at nights 
and nb mast lights. During the voyage 
H.M.A.S. Sydney left the convoy on a 
secret mission. The Ibuki picked up 
on her wireless, some days later, news of 
the sinking of the German cruiser Emdcn 
by the Sydney. The Ibuki displayed a 
big Japanese battle-flag as a sign of the 
good tidings, which were cheered lustily 
from the two lines of grey transports. 

The united Australasian Force landed 
at Alexandria on December 4th, after 
a seven weeks’ voyage. Their passage 
along the Suez Canal had been one of 
extraordinary welcome from the allied 
troops assembled on its banks. At Port 
Said the crew of>a French warship sang 
the “Marseillaise,” by way of a welcome. 
For answer the 30,000 Australasian troops 
sang the National Anthem. 

“ Dummy Rifle Eire ” 

The New Zealanders underwent their 
baptism of . fire in February, near the 
waters of the Suez Canal, against the 
Turks. In April they were shipped to 
Lemnos, to take part in that glorious 
but unhappy affair—Gallipoli. 

In the terrible months that followed. 
New Zealand played an heroic part in 
that deadly struggle. Notwithstanding 
heat intolerable, poor food, bad water, 
flies, dysentery, jaundice, and the perma¬ 
nent stench of rotting dead, the New 
Zealanders never faltered. Quinn’s Post, 
Walker’s Ridge, Courtenay’s Post, 
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Nibranesi Point, Chunuk Bair—these 
and many other names will go down in 
history to. the lasting glory of New 
Zealand bravery. In retreat as well as 
in attack they showed the same intrepidity 
and steadiness. It was the New Zealanders 
who invented the dummy rifle fire—a 
rifle fired automatically by dripping 
water, which slowly filled a can attached 
by string to the trigger-— a device which 
led the enemy to believe that trenches 
’already evacuated were still garrisoned. 

The New Zealanders’ next fighting was 
against the Senussi.in the Libyati plateau, 
and Christmas Day, 1916, will ever be 
celebrated in New Zealand in memory of 
the smashing up by the New Zealand 
brigade of sheikhs and Arabs in fierce 
hand-to-hand combat. 

At last came the transfer to France and 
the chance of a blow at the main enemy, 
Germany, for which all New Zealanders 
had been longing. ’ Their splendid work 
at Armentiefes, Del vi lie Wood, Messihes, 
and elsewhere is too fresh in all our minds 
to need retellings Their devotion and 
bravery were unsurpassable. 

H.M.S. New Zealand 

Meanwhile, on the sea, the battleship 
New Zealand, given by the Dominion to 
the Home Fleet, was establishing a fine 
reputatibn by her splendid work. It is 
recorded that in the Battle of the Dogger 
Bank her captain, Captain Halsey, wore 
the green-stone tiki and the flax kilt 
lyhich had been presented to him by the 
Maori chiefs of New Zealand when the 
ship was formally handed over by the 
New Zealand Government. Later, in 
the Battle of Jutland, the crew made to 
known to the new captain that they 
would like him to wear these things, too. 
He complied, and throughout the battle 
stayed in all the heat of the conning- 
tower, the captain’s post in battle, with 
the Maori kilt and ornaments over his 
naval uniform. The fact was told later 
to the Maori chiefs, who very proudly 
attributed II.M.S. New Zealand’s success 
to the power of “ Mana ” emanating from 
the charms tlfey had supplied. 

Like Australia! New Zealand has shown 
a most open-handed generosity during 
the war. By the end of 1916 war charities 
totalled more than £2,000,000—£2 a head 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
colony. She has supplied regularly 
£1 5,000 a month for stricken Belgians. 
She has given hospital-ships, aeroplanes, 
and more than 200 shiploads of gifts in 
kind She has subscribed many millions 
to public loans. Her shipments of 
meat to the home Government exceed 
those of any other colony. Her war 
expenditure of £12,000,000 a year and her 
drafts of men at the rate of 2,500 a month 
are met regularly and cheerfully. The 
only anxiety about the war that New 
Zealand ever shows is that peace should 
come before Germany is smashed utterly. 

In October last an English town— - 
Nottingham—presented New Zealand with 
an aeroplane " as a token of gratitude for 
the loyalty and sacrifice displayed by the 
Dominion during the war,” It was meet 
and fitting. The Motherland can indeed 
take pride in a colony like that. 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


G vrTUN SYDNEY MCGOWAN, M.O.,'killed in action, was son of Mr. 

William McGowan, of Broomliolm Place, Langholm. A trooper in the 
Lanarkshire Ycomanrv, he joined up with his regiment on the outbreak ot 
war. and afterwards transferred to the King's Own Scottish Borderers, in 
which regiment lie obtained his commission as a second-lieutenant Later. 
Be was attached flrst|to the North .Staffordshire and then to thebout 
Staffordshire ltegimcnt, where lie rose rapidly to the rank of eaptam. In 
September, 1910, he was decorated with the Military Cross by the King, 
for {bravery in a bombing raid, and it was in a bombing raid that he lost 

Sceond-ldeiitemint A. J. D. Torry, M.C.. R.G.A.. attached Tt.E.C'.. was only 
son of the Bov. A. F. Torry, Hector of Marston Beds., formerly Dean of 
St. .Tolin’s College, Cambridge. Educated at Bedford Grammar School and 
St John's College, Cambridge, he joined the Public Schools corps ion the 
outbreak of war. and received a commission in the lt.G.A. in Apri , lJta. rit 
went to the western front in September, 1915, and was continually on sen ice 
until killed in an aerial fight in October, 1917. He was awarded the Military 
Cross for conspicuous bravery at Thiepval. in October, 1910. ■ 

Lieutenant W. J. Smith, York and Lancaster Regiment, killed in action, 


was well known in St. Albans as a proponent member of the Salvation Army, 
who took a great interest in young people’s classes and in -ambulance work 
\ carriage cleaner on the Midland ltailway, he enlisted in the Bedfordshire 
ltegimcnt in September, 1914, and rose to the rank of sergeant within sis 
months He went to France in August, 1915, and returning wounded in May, 
1916 , was sent to Sittiiigboiinie as a musketry Instructor. In (February. 191. 
lie obtained his commission, and in April went hack to 1*ranee, where lie passec 
through several engagements ami was again wounded. He was killed on 



given a eommisc._. ... „ 

1917, when lie transferred to the Boyal Flying Corps from France. 

Second-Lieutenant E. W. T. Voss, Royal Warwickshire Regiment, enlisted 
in Kitchener’s Army ill August, 1914, and rose to the rank of company riuarter- 
niastcr sergeant in the Leicestershire Regiment. He was given a commission 
in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment in March, 1917, and was killed in action 
in the following September. 



Capt. G. C. RANSOME, 
Yorks Regt. 


Capt. C. HOLLAND, M.C., 
R.F.C. 


Capt. S. McGOWAN. M.C., Lieut. G. H. G. CROSFIELD, 
K.O.S.B., attd. S. Stafls Regt. Rifle Brigade. 



Sec.-Lt. A. J. D. TORRY, 
M.C., R.G.A.. attd. R.F.C. 


. 

a 




Lieut. W. J. SMITH, 
York & Lane. Regt. 


Lieut. B. W. BAILEY. 
British Columbia Regt. 


Sec.-Lieut. H. GRIMBLE, 
Suffolk Regt. 


Lieut. H. S. MARSHALL, 
North Staffs, attd. R.F.C. 


Sec.-Lieut. E. W. T. VOSS, 
Royal Warwickshire Regt. 




Sec.-Lt. G. G. JOHNSTONE, 
R.F.C. 




Sec.-Lieut. J. HAY, 
R.F.C. 


Eng. Sub-Lt. D F. CHAP¬ 
MAN, R.N.R. 


Sec.-Lieut. H. C. FARNES, 
K.R.R.C., attd. R.F.C. 


Sec.-Lt W.E.M. GARDINER, 
London Regt. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 

CARRYING ON—AFTER THE FIRST 100,000 

By Ian Hay 
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F IGHTING men and writing meu used 
to be spoken o{ in the distant time 
“before the war” as though they 
were classes wide apart as could be in the 
same social system. The crucible of war 
lias worked many changes, including the 
welding of seemingly opposite . qualities 
in the same individual. - 

Among writers turned ■ lighters by 
Armageddon, the author of “ The First 
Hundred Thousand ” stands out for his 
graphic renderings of the wonderful work 
of the first part of Kitchener’s Army, 
which wont out to France to carry on 
the task so astonishingly, begun bv the 
■' Old Contcmptibles ” of the First Seven 
Divisions in 1914-15. 

Knowledge, sympathy, and humour - 
these three admirable qualities of a con¬ 
temporary chronicler Ian I Jay possesses 
in something like -perfect balance, and 
they arc freshly and abundantly shown 
in “ Carrying On —After the First Hundred 
Thousand ” (Blackwood, 6s.), a volume 
which should go far to qualify the common 
impression that, a sequel is something to 
be tolerated rather than admired. 

In a Martyred City 

It is a truly wonderful realisation of 
the whole that \vc get from the. glimpses 
of ■ certain parts . of the western front 
afforded in a book which, though it may 
be conventionally classified as fiction, 
owing to its author’s reputation as a story- 
writer, is instinct with the spirit of 
actuality. It focuses the conditions in 
which the heroic “ K (t) ” and then- 
successors lived and died in the months 
.leading up to the great Somme .offensive 
of July, 1916. 

In his typical individuals of the batta¬ 
lion with the fortunes of which he is 
primarily concerned, Ian Hay succeeds 
in making his readers feel a personal 
interest, and at the same time realise 
that they arc typical. The author does 
not indulge in heroics ; lie follows, the 
subtler lines of humour. That he is also 
master of vivid description is seen in 
many passages, as in those concerning 
the martyred city of Ypres : 

Wo glide through ihc ancient gateway and 
along the ghostly ..streets, and survey the 
crowning achievement of the cultured Boche. 
The great buildings—the Cathedral, the Cloth 
Hall — are jagged ruins. The fronts of the 
houses have tong disappeared, leaving the 
interiors exposed to view, like .1 doll’s house. 
Here is a street full of shops. That heap of 
splintered wardrobes and legless tables was 
once a furniture warehouse. That snug little 
corner house, with the tottering zinc counter 
and the twisted beer-engine, is an obvious 
eslairunet. You may observe the sign, Aux 
l).Li:x .Intis, in dingy lettering over the door¬ 
way. Here is an oil and colour shop-; you 
can still see the red ochre and white lead 
splashed about aino\ig the ruins. In almost 
every house the ceilings of the upper floors 
have fallen in. Chairs, tables, and bedsteads 
hang precariously into the room below. Here 
and there a picture still adheres to the wall. 
From one of the bedposts flutters a tattered 
and diminutive garment of blue-.and-whitc 
' check—some little girl’s frock. Where is that 
little girl now, yyo _ wonder, and has she got 
another frock ? 

Such is the appearance presented by-the 
venerable and historic city of Ypres, after- 
fifteen months of personal contact with the 


(Critique by Walter Jerrold) 

apostles of the new civilisation. Only the 
methodical and painstaking Bochc could lrave 
reduced a town of such a size lo such a state. 
Imagine Chester in a similar condition, and 
you may realise the number of shells which 
have iallen, and arc still tailing, into the 
stricken cily. 

Well might Private Reilly, of " B ” 
Company, say to the Roman Catholic 
padre, after three months in the Ypres 
salient : “ I doot we'll get excused, a good 
slice of purgatory for this, father ? ” 

“Cure” (or Agnostics 

Much has been written of the Virgin of 
Albert, fallen horizontal, and yet holding- 
out the Child over the- .-.hattered town. 
Ian Hay has to tell that this is not an 
is'-'atcd case. There stands somewhere 
at cross-roads in the Somme region a 
Calvary —a bank of stone, a lofty cross, 
and life-sized figure of Christ, facing east 
towards the German lines : 

This spot is shelled every day -has been 
-helled every day for months. Possibly the 
enemy suspects a machine-gun or an observa¬ 
tion post amid the tumble-down buildings. 
Hardly 011c brick remains upon another. And 
vet, the sorrowful Figure is unbroken. The 
body is riddled with bullets —in the glowing 
dawn you may count not five but fifty wounds, 
but the face is untouched. Itis the standing 
miracle of this most materialistic war. 
Throughout the length of France you will see 
the same thing. 

Agnostics ought to come out here for a 
“ cure.” 

Many such bits of the realities of the 
•battle areas are comprised within the 
narrative of the sayings and doings of the 
small group of officers and men of the 
“ 7th B. & \V. Highs.” The -Ypres 
salient— when the third .battle there, as 
planned by the Germans, was brought to 
an abrupt end by the mighty growth of 
British artillery— and the opening of the 
Battle of the Somme, provide the sotting. 

Camouflage and the Saving Grace 

In an incidental and natural fashion in 
following the story of his few, Ian Hay 
gives graphic accounts of the experiences 
of the many. We see the tired troops 
leave the trenches for a month’s “ rest,” 
nud then, as they have reached the haven 
of their billets, ordered back to retake 
the redoubt which their reliefs had lost, 
and the record is illuminated by that 
humour which makes it a living thing 
rather than a mere record. 

Of late the scene-painter’s art—teehnically 
known as camouflage—lias raised the conceal¬ 
ment of batteries and their observation posts 
'to the realm of the uncanny. According to 
Major Wagstafie you can now disguise any¬ 
body as anything; For instance, you can 
make up a battery of 6 in. guns to look 
like a dock of sheep, and herd them into 
action browsing. Or you can despatch a 
scouting-party across No Man’s Land dressed 
up as pillar-boxes, so that the deluded Hun, 
instead of opening fire with a machine-gun, 
will merely post letters in them, valuable 
letters, containing military secrets. 

Lastly, and more important still, you can 
disguise yourself to look like nothing at all, 
and in these days of intensified artillery fire, 
it is very seldom that nothing at all is hit. 


Most readers will get a better idea of 
camouflage from that pretty bit of . 
exaggeration than from a disquisition on ■ 
the subject. 

Humour, it has been said by some | 
humourless persons, is out of place in the j 
titanic tragedy of war, but the soldiers j 
themselves' are happily endowed with the 
saving grace. It is shown in the names 
they give their dug-outs, their trenches, j 
and the ugly bits ahead o£ them. 


Some names have obviously been bestowed ; 
by officers, as “ Sackville Street,” “ The j 
Albany,” and Burlington Arcade ” denote. 
"Pinch-Gut” and “ Grab-Crawl ” speak lor 
themselves. So does “ Vermin Villa.” Ollier , 
localities, again, have obviously been labelled 
by persons endowed with a nice gift of irony. 

“ Sanctuary Wood ” is the last place on earth 
where anyone would dream of taking sanctuary, 
while ” Lovers’ Walk,” which bounds ft, 1 
is the scene of almost daily expositions ot I 
the choicest brands of Boche hate. 

These names will remain, characteristic 
and fitting memorials of the brave men j 
whose wonderful spirit they reveal. 

‘‘Fortnum and Mason” 


Fun invented about the horrors of war 
by men in stay-at-home security is a 
deplorable and disgusting thing ; but the 
humour of those who face horror and 
death with a jest while carrying on at 
their heroic task has something of grandeur 
in it, though frequently exemplified in the 
grimmest fashion, as in Bobby Little’s 
and Major Wagstaffe’s stories : 


"That Cockney rogimeut which lay beside 
us at Albert, last summer, were a pretty 
priceless lot. Do you remember ajiair of tat 
fellows in their leading platoon ? We called 
them Fortnum and Mason.” 

“ 1 do ; particularly 1 -ortijum. Go on ! ” 
“ Well, their bit of trench was being shelled 
one day, and Fortnum, who was in No. 1 Bay 
with five other men, kept shouting out to 
Mason, who was round a traverse, and out pi 
sight, to inquire how ho was getting on. 
‘Are you all right, Bill? ‘Are you sure 
you’re all right, Bill ? ’ ’ Are you still all 

right, Bill ? ’ And so on. At last Bill, getting 
fed up with this unusual solicitude, yelled back 
" What’s all the anxiety abaht, eh ? ’ Ami 
Fortnum put his head round the.traverse and 
explained. ' We’re getting up a little sweep- 
stake in our bay,’ he said, ‘ abaht the first 
casualty, and I’ve drawn you, ole son ! ’ ” 
Wagstaffe chuckled. 

“ That must have been the regiment that 
had the historic poker-party,” he said. 

“ What yarn was that ? ” 

‘11 heard it front the brigadier—four times, 
to be exact. Lite men off duty were sitting 
in a dug-out playing poker. A gentleman 
named ’Erb had just gone to the limit on his 
hand,' when a rifle-grenade came into the 
dug-out from somewhere and did him in. 
While they were waiting for the stretcher- 
bearers, one of flic other players picked up 
’Erb’s hand and examined it. Then he laid 
it down again and said, ' It doesn’t matter, 
chaps, poor ’Erb wouldn’t ’a’ made it, anyway. 
1 ’ad four queens ! ’ " 


| 




Droll, too, is the talk among the 
wounded as to the issue of the gold stripe 
for wounds. ” Where will us wear if ? ” • 

asks a Yorkshireman from one stretcher. U 
“ Wherever you was 'it, lad,” answers >’< 
a Cockney from another. " At that 7 
rate, l shall 'ave to stand oop to show 
mine ! ” ^ 
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I HAVE received 
, from a c'orrc- 
spondeiit/I'.O.T.W., 
an interesting com¬ 
munication on the. subject of business men 
in Government departments. lie contends 
that when a business man has been given 
control-of a Government department, the 
. civil-servants already attached to it have 
juade^ anything like' carrying out c.f 
business (methods impossible, with the 
consequence that: 

He must either resign, or assiihil.de Govern¬ 
ment methods, .-If ho does the first he feels 
that he is. unpatriotic -; .if he does the second 
‘he;-loses’.his business, reputation,' and gets 
.soundly abused by the IVesS and the public. 
There - is no other alternative. In a tew 
months’,time the business man is as helplessly 
' bound in red tape as .a fly in a spider s web. 

Suggested Experiment 

S UCH -is- the gist of the destructive 
criticism -offered by T.Q.T.W. — 
for his letter is far too long* for me to 
reproduce in its- entirety -and ho then 
goes' on to suggest 'that the experiment of 
'(business-control.-should be started in a 

new "fasliii m. Thus f . . 

Induce a business man to enter into control 
of a department pjlet him staff the depart¬ 
ment. with either his .own subordinates or 
’other ' subordinates' lakeii from other com-' 
mercial firms. If a Government seasoning is 
■u sine qua nun, attach to the department one 
• or more Government officials—-civilians or 
- officers' u'-lio hhve -boon turned 'out of employ¬ 
ment. forcedr.to resign or. .stclk-iiboscliecl .for 
inability to assimilate Government' methods 
.(there-;u'e plenty of them about). A Then give 
the. business man a free hand to make the 
best lte can .out of his department for*(shy) 
twelve 'months, - at which period have . a 
combined- investigation by .Government, 
Parliament,mid 'private men to report whether 
the result justifies its-contiiiuan.ee or not.' 

T HE ; results anticipated from such 
' procedure,"; my . correspondent be¬ 
lieves, would-be (rj-that. less public money 
1 would-be Wasted; and.(2) That there would 
not be th <5 usual-.complaints as to dilatori- 
nes.s. and want of forethought found'in 
Government iControiled enterprises. It 
should; 1 thiii'k, be -recognised in fairness 
that iimeii of 1 the eri ticisnv levelled "against 
‘Government departments ior'dikitorincss 
is based cur the'complaints of people who 
have failed, to re/ogiusc that, they thein- 
; set Its iii many cases’hdvc been responsible 
for the delay “ which,.. .with ’ withering 
sarfia.sh).. they at tribute, to the, ” Muddling 
Mauds ” .-and . '.' Weary Willies " of a 
Government Cilice. ?• - ■ 


The Duty of Cheerfulness 

CI R \V[LEI AM*ROB) i RTSON'S.advice 
vl mi the duty of. cheerfulness 'cannot 
be-too strongly emphasised, and .therefore 
1. feel., that no .apology .is.'necessary for 
quoting the following ■ 'passage..from a 
speech .which he recently delivered at 
Lincoln : A ; v 

■.When yoip are thinking- of, the war you 
Should.all .try to look pnthg bright jside of 
..the picture as well as on tlie d.ark.'sidc, because 
imdbub.tedly there is/a bright side. Think of 
tlie many diftrcttUfcs'of the'enemy.' ' Think dt' 
vlnlt t'he , fjrS\-y ddes i fot--U 3 r day iftkl' (light. It 


ceaselessly and silently, guards these shores this tract was mostly reduced to a shell- 
frbm the tenors of -invasion. Think that, pitted and muddy waste, yet we arc told 
there is not a single German soldier on British that during last summer and .autumn— 
soil after three and a half years of war with p] ic b ' e p; 0 j year-destruction having shifted 
an enemy who came into-the held w.th the ( , ls ^ ard _ it bebamc clotUcd with pIant 
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greatest Army tlie world has ever setn and 
after many years’ preparation.' Thibk that 
our Dominions have sent their men l/oin every 
quarter of the globe to assist this, country. 
With not too' great encouragement, wc have 
every reason to be confident and to be satisfied 
with" liiu.oh of what- has been clone. More 
might have been done, but there- is ’nothing 
■to complain of-in the conduct of our-own 
people, so I suggest' that! this side'of. Hie 
picture be more frequently looked'at than it is'. 

B LUEGEM” has sent to the “ Daily 
'Mail " a' fist’of war honours won 
upi to February fist. bye am ‘Australian 
infantry brigade. It is.certainly-evidence 
of most distinguished service, of which 


life. Aihopg the ' more familiar flowers 
noted by the writer in the “ Kcw Bulletin ” 
were poppy, cornflower, scarlet pimpernel, 
dog's mercury, nightshade, charlock',; 
white and—yellow, goosefoof, camomile/ 
thistle, forget-me-rioi, speedwell, looking-' 
glass' flower, hemp-nettle,- sow-thistle.. 
There seems to' be little doubt that these, 
plants,sprang up from seed that had lotig- 
lai-tt dormant. : - - ■. - 

“Getting the Wind Up’’ 

T HAVE .'no doubt that many 'of ray 
- readers have -been' puzzled, as I have' 
been, over the origin of this phrase, which 
seems so happily expressive "and yet so 
difficult of definition. 1 lately nolSfeif 
the following, ingenious explaiiatiori Wit 
the origin of It, and cannot help wondcry 
ing whether ifis the true one : ' r 

An expressive phrase of tlie camps which r 
have never seen traced to ils source is.That, 
which is (inivcrsally used to describe 'all' IHe ; 
stages of scare, 1 It never falls'.oh ''my. ear 
without reminding 1 - me-of the disastrous eh-1- 
of a long morning’s stalk in Kdss-shiuc. We 
Veto crawling into final jiositions-for- th'e shot,- 
wlien the deer suddenly lifted their fiends upd 
irere off like a flash, led by the stag which we, 

specially coveted. “- Got the windin'' 

us up efter a’,” said the gillie, with a Couple' 
of words, of preface, as ho damped'a linger to’ 
detect the faint air drifting from -us to where 
the quarry had boon.'- T.suppose;t)iat<.soiuo' of, 
the gillie sharpshooters ' took the phrase To- 
France. . . ■ - 


that: 


y - 3 ----- . j yendyk 

“ Ian Hay ” (Captain John Hay Beith), 
the famous author of “ The First 
Hu-ndf-ed Thousand,T whose second and 
no less * fascibating volume about the 
doings‘of themed of .Kitchener's Army, 
“Carrying On,” is the subject of a 
critique on the preceding page. 


W HEN reading this, I felt sure 

. llier.e .must -.be a more satisfactory 
origin of tlie now familiar phrase, and, 
since tlieiiThavecome across the following 
explanation in another quarter : To get' 
tlie wind,-or wcathep-ga-uge, o( anyone.is- 
a nautical phrase, meaning to be: t.o. 
windward-: .- ' In-tlie mottling,..tficrefo.ro. 
. . . .wc found they. had. got- the weather-, 
gage of us, and were coming upon us. with, 
full sail ; i.so.WQ rau for it . . We. Were, 
all more scared than hurt,I.added Pajupica'. 
in a manuscript note.”- Ifithisls nut the; 
correct explanation,. it. is. certainly. tlie. 
most plausible that I have seeii as yet, 
tlie 'delightfully- naive admission'at-Hie 
end being one that most of lisTiavc to' 
make after getting our own “.wind up.” 


Australia may be .proud, and it would be 
interesting to . know- whether any other 
brigade can'produce a more .remarkable 
record.-:' Here I is the list:. 4 . V.C.’s; .6 
C.B.’s, 4 C.M.G.’s, ig D.S.O.’s/.rtbar to 
-the D.S.O., 73 M.C.’s, 3 bars to the' M.C.; 

,70.P.(J. 3 I.’s, .1 bar. to :tlic 'D-C-'M-.-qii 
M.M-’e, iO bars, to the. M.M.-, 13 .M.S.M/s; 

2 i ..foreign, honours, 164 mentions , in 

despatches; arfd ’S 3 mentions' in 'corps drt / cer rives to the next in command when 
and Army orders. hc hil S d f becomes a casualty. ' The. 

passage quoted is contained 1117 a letter 


/ “Carry On” 

T HE same informant produces an early 
. use of that other familiar expression 


expression 
estabhslicd rule of 


usc_. 

Cany on,” . the. 

.conduct, among all.seamen, and the last, 
order-that an officer or. noii-comijiissione.d-; 


•'Comment.off* the story of the /Dominions'- 
great apliicyeincnt in the war. which Mr, 
Basil; Clqrke.. is i iiiifpldiug in me pages 
61 Th'e’WaU lLLC'Sfit-AtHU. . K - • 


O NE scarcely expects to li nd war -items 
. iii 'sucJ-i* a piiblicafioii as the *' Kcw 
Bulletin," but I note that in/a recent 
issue there are spine interesting particulars 
of tiie wiid. flowers which lrave sprung up 
oh the ground .over which the; Battle' of 
.the..Somme was fought. Largely-out of 
.cultivation' sihccTtli'e'- summer ' -of i .)Y|; 


written on September 1st, '184 7, - by 
William Ihlis the educational rcfqfnier-,' 
to Dr. \V. B. Hodgson: .“.ptir iuefchqnts 
are practical coasting - navigators ‘.Vvlio' 
venture on voyages.to,the,Pacific..and 
Indian, seas without chronometers, and. 
not knowing liow to work lunavs; , and 
yet they fearlessly carry on, Tfespisiiig • 
those' who would warn them of their 
danger.” .. v . .. — o 

: : . / a. X. - 






j.Ct.Ct-CS-Ct'fe’ ==■ --- | 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


GR ABBE & COo, UNLIMITED 


2i READER of The War Illustrated 
■** is very cross with me for having 
declared my opinion in a recent article 
that “ of all classes in the English common¬ 
wealth the retailers of food have ‘ shown 
up ’ worst in this war.” My subsequent 
assertion—that " they have taken advan¬ 
tage of war conditions to overcharge to 
the point of robbery, to harass and to 
injure the health of the wives and children 
of the men to whose courage and endur¬ 
ance alone it is due that they still occupy 
a free country and have any business 
left to pursue, and that at this very 
moment they are demanding prices for 
necessaries of life which are not warranted 
by the actual shortage of supplies, but 
are due solely to their avarice and greed 
for money ‘ ’—all this my critic roundly 
asserts to be a lie and a libel upon an 
honest and patriotic class which, if not 
interfered with by the Government, -would 
have put ideals into practice and have 
prevented all the troubles for which 
Lord Devonport and Lord Rhondda and 
other painstaking men have been so 
puzzled to find a remedy. 

RJY first allegation, that retailers over- 
charged to the point of robbery, 
seems to me U> be borne out by the fact 
that it was found necessary to fix maxi¬ 
mum prices. The English wild rabbit, 
properly cooked, furnishes a very delect¬ 
able dinner, but the bunny has never 
been born that was worth three shillings 
and ninepence in market overt. Never¬ 
theless, seven and sixpence was the price 
paid for a couple by a friend of mine 
a week or two before the present maximum 
price was fixed. I think my friend was 
a fool to pay the money, and I think 
the dealer was a knave to ask it. He 
is still selling rabbits, at the fixed 
price, and I absolutely refuse to believe 
that he is doing so for any other 
purpose than to put money in his pocket. 
If he is making a lair profit now, on the 
present basis, he was making an unfair— 
that is a dishonest—profit before. 

DUT that sort of thing is all over now, 
done away with by the fixing of 
prices. Is it ? To-day I went to a tea- 
shop for " luncheon," the humorous name 
for the light refreshment taken by hard¬ 
working men in busy offices in the interval 
of work still more humorously called the 
“ dinner hour.” Host of the hard-work¬ 
ing men, being middlingly unselfish 
husbands and fathers, leave their meat- 
coupons in their wives’ management and 
wag along, between a fairly early break¬ 
fast and an attenuated late dinner, on 
egg or vegetable “ dishes.” Some of 
them, students, I suppose, of the mystery 
of calorics, have a plate of porridge and 
a herring, and some of them, craving, I 
suppose, for sugar in their system, have 
" sweets ” like “ college pudding ”■—a 
comestible unknown, 1 will swear, at 
Cambridge—or boiled * rice with a tea- 
spoonful of jam. Dear, good men ! 

’SA 7 HAT I was going to say was that 
in that tea-shop a boiled egg is 
priced at fivepence, I dare say a perfectly 
fair price. But a poached egg on toast 
costs sevenpencc-haJfpenny. Two boiled 
eggs cost tenpencc. Two poached eggs 


on toast cost a shilling. Like Lord 
Beaconsfield, I have not the low cunning 
necessary to make me an arithmetician, 
and there is something here that puzzles 
me. I should be less puzzled if two 
poached eggs on toast cost one and three¬ 
pence—twice the price, that is to say, 
of one poached egg on toast. Possibly 
the explanation is that there is a reduction 
on taking a quantity. The fact that 
emerges salient is that the slice of toast 
necessary to support one poached egg 
costs twopence halfpenny and the slice 
necessary to hold two costs twopence. 
Measure either, divide an ordinary loaf 
into a number of portions of equal size, 
and multiply the quotient by two or by 
two and a half, and you will ascertain 
the price at which that tea-shop is 
retailing bread. When you have done 
the sum I think you will agree that it 
represents an overcharge which amounts to 
robbery. It is the public as well as the 
eggs that are had on toast. 

/'"•N Saturday, February 23rd, 1918, I 
went to a grocer round the corner 
a few minutes before he closed his shop 
for the night to get something that had 
been forgotten earlier in the day. There 
were some tins of corned beef on the 
counter, and I asked how much they were. 
The answer was two shillings and three¬ 
pence for a pound tin. Greatly admiring 
the costliness of so delicate a viand, I 
allowed the grocer to keep it. On 
Monday, February 25th, 1918, the price 
Of a pound of corned beef in that same 
shop was one shilling and sixpence. -I 
do not believe that between closing-time 
on Saturday and opening-time on Monday 
that grocer had received a large consign¬ 
ment of bully beef, and the conclusion 
at which I arrived was that the coming 
into force of the meat rationing system 

Tlhi® Soldiier 

I NSPIRATION for many a good poem has been 
found in the emotion of the woman speeding 
the man of her heart to battle. Undoubtedly it 
is t.lie woman who sutlers most intensely in the 
tragedy of war. and those who are denied the joy 
of welcoming their heroes back may well find all 
suggestions of comfort nothing but' “ vacant 
chad well meant for grain.” The utter sadness 
of such a woman is well conveyed in this touching 
sonnet, contributed to the “ Observer” by Judith 
L'ytton, the daughter of Wilfred Scawen Blunt, 
himself a poet of conspicuous merit. 

YY^EAKEN him not with grief; with useless 
*’ tears 

Show not the hitter anguish of thy soul, 

Lest he should lose the least of his control, 

Lest he should hesitate with nameless fears. 

Give him thy faith, thy strength, and all thy 
prayers. 

To pain and toil, perhaps to death he goes, 

Or worse than death, and this worse truth he 
knows, ' 

To live in wreck of life through shattered years. 
Gone ... Is he gone ? a week, a month, or 
seven ? 

And now a mortal silence and no svord. 

... A clasp ... a medal, and a broken 
sword. 

All that remains of him earth-side of heaven. 
Cold on the hills he lies, nor shall again 
Come back to her who waits . . . who waits 


c=c:c:*«£ 


had put an end to his gross overcharging 
for that particular article of food. 

THE r grocer, indeed, has aroused my 
most vehement ire. The system 
lie introduced of making sale of tea and 
sugar and butter—all three being things 
necessary to the very poor—conditional 
upon the expenditure in his shop of at 
least two shillings on other groceries 
which poor people could have done very 
well without, was an iniquity that was 
made illegal much too late. It was that 
system which was uppermost in my 
mind when I said that retailers of food 
had done so much to harass the wives 
of men at the front. With the inevitable 
increase of price of necessary commodities 
already harassing them, imposition of 
this kind was an added anxiety which 
it was immoral to put upon them, and I 
am delighted that it was made a punish¬ 
able offence. 

G ROCERS were not alone in perpe¬ 
trating this iniquity. Greengrocers 
were nearly as bad. They made the sale 
of potatoes conditional upon the purchase 
of other vegetables, and when this was 
stopped, and when the price of potatoes 
was fixed, they raised the price of other 
vegetables to a quite unjustifiable height. 

I know the old saying that what you 
lose 011 the swings always comes home 
on the roundabouts, but as I have 
wandered about the street markets in 
these last two winters and watched the 
faces of poor women doing their Saturday 
night's shopping, I have been hot with 
indignation. 

N O. I will not recant the opinion I 
expressed which drew so heated a 
protest from my anonymous critic. It 
is held by an increasing number of people, 
who are becoming articulate on the 
subject, and with whom the'retail trades¬ 
men will have to reckon some day. In 
one newspaper published the very day 
I am writing tliis I see these words : 

“ There are some things that will not be 
forgotten after the war. I have in my 
mind, as most housewives have, a black 
, list of tradespeople who will never be 
dealt with after the war. There arc 
many traders who arc grabbing all they 
can now. I am sorry for them in the 
lean years that await them.” And of 
the restaurants to which I have referred, 
two weekly papers spoke in leading articles 
this Sunday just last past in plainest 
possible terms. “ A system of rapacious 
extortion ” was the heading of one leader 
which demanded that “ the barefaced 
public robbery which is going on must 
cease.” The other asked the Ministry of 
Food to co-operate with employers to 
establish some communal principle of 
feeding workers in ordinary business 
concerns, on the ground that “ while 
nothing is done to check the restaurant 
ramp, the majority of London workers 
will be underfed.” I will not quarrel 
with the terms. “ Grab,” ".rapacious 
extortion,” “ public robbery,” “ ramp,” 
all seem. te- me to be fairly near the 
mark. They are not pretty, but the 
fact to which they apply is not pretty, 
either. It is, indeed, an uncommonly 
ugly one. c. iw. 
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DANGER-POINTS IN THE EAST 


T HE Germans have reached Odessa, 
and the Russian Black Sea Fleet, 
which is chiefly concentrated at 
Sebastopol, should soon be in their power. 
Before long they will undoubtedly enter 
Fctrograd, whence most of the Bolshevist 
leaders have already fled. German troops 
have invaded Finland, and it seems possible 
(hat the Russian warships at Kronstadt 
may pass into enemy possession. 

I need make no apology for reverting 
this week to the. rapid sweep of the 
German legions over vast territories in 
Eastern Europe. The British public must 
learn to turn its gaze to far horizons, for 
the tremendous changes at work within 
the borders of Russia are likely to affect 
very deeply the whole future of .the 
world and of civilisation. We have to 
study and to ponder over these remoter 
issues, and must not keep our eyes fixed 
exclusively upon Belgium and Northern 
France. German forces at Odessa and 
Pctrograd are going to touch our interests 
just as gravely as the German occupation 
of Antwerp and Lille in the west. 

These new developments in the eastern 
theatre have many aspects, some of which 
X have repeatedly discussed of late in 
The War Illustrated. The problems 
presented are so far-reaching that they 
can only be examined piecemeal. Last 
week I explained compactly the extent 
of the dominions which Germany now 
claims to control, either directly or 
indirectly, within the old Russian Empire. 
A week earlier I expounded the plan by 
which, it is hoped, the heroic Army of 
japan will rescue the fertile lands of 
Southern Siberia from German penetration. 
This week I propose to consider in greater 
detail the possibilities winch are typified 
by the German capture of Odessa, and in 
doing so I shall indicate the principal 
danger-points in the Near and Middle East. 

German Schemes in Asia 

It may be taken for granted that the 
Germans never foresaw, any more than we 
did ourselves, the amazing disintegration 
which Russia has undergone. They have 
long hoped to obtain possession of the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, they have 
long planned the obliteration of Russian 
Poland, and they have long intrigued 
in rather vague fashion with the people 
of the Ukraine; but we need not give 
them credit for a prescience which they 
do not possess. They never realised the 
amazing consequences which,would flow 
from the bags of gold they handed to 
Lenin and Trotsky and the rest of the 
Bolshevist leaders. What they have now . 
done is to' adapt their plans swiftly to ’ 
the changes wrought by anarchy. 

Germany had plans of conquest in the 
west and in the east, but there can be 
little doubt that in 1914 her schemes of 
penetration into Asia were still bound up 
with the Bagdad Railway. She dreamed 
of reaching the Persian Gulf, and there¬ 
after of menacing India, by the great 
route she had devised through Aleppo 
and Bagdad to Basra. To-day, although 
the Bagdad route is by no means aban¬ 
doned, it has suddenly receded into the 
background. By obtaining direct access 
to Odessa, and by seizing the Rumanian 
port of Constantsa, the Germans have 
obtained alternative routes to the Middle 
East and Central Asia. It has been 
rightly observed that her chief gains are 
not the corn-lands of the Ukraine or the 


By Lovat Fraser 

oil trade of Batum, but rather the fresh 
starting-points from which she can develop 
" her vast schemes of Asiatic conquest.” 

In the first place, she secures contact 
> with the Russian railway rbute into 
Turkestan. No one can suppose that 
the Germans will stop short at Odessa, 
when the Black Sea is converted into a 
German lake, and the Turks are pushing 
into Transcaucasia. Although the " Cau¬ 
casus Republic ” repudiates the Brest 
Litovsk peace treaty, the next aim of 
the enemy will be to obtain control of 
the line which runs from Batum to the 
Caspian, with its new branch to Tabriz, 
the great city in North-West Persia. 
From the eastern shores of the Caspian 
the Russian trunk railway traverses the 
provinces of Turkestan to the very borders 
of China. That railway is the first of 
the danger-points I shall, name. 

China and Afghanistan 

These Russian provinces of Turkestan 
are almost exclusively inhabited by 
Mohammedans, who are throwing off the 
Russian yoke, and entering into relations 
with their co-religionists the Turks. Already 
Turkish emissaries, instigated by Ger¬ 
many, are at work among them, and the 
ominous Pan-Turanian movement, of 
which I spoke in a recent number, is 
becoming a reality. By creating a fer¬ 
ment among the Mohammedans of Central 
Asia the enemy hopes that the Afghans, 
and eventually the Mohammedans of 
India, may be stirred into active unrest. 
A subsidiary object is to rouse the 
Mohammedans of North-West China, for 
one of Germany’s aspirations and the 
real heart of the menace through Siberia 
is gradually to dominate and control the 
myriads of China. 

The next danger-point piay be taken 
to be all that tract of mountainous 
country stretching from the Black Sea 
to the hills east of Bagdad, which is inter¬ 
sected by numerous passes. We must 
expect to see small mobile forces entering 
Persia through this region, and moving 
towards Afghanistan, in the hope of 
inducing the Afghans to take up arms for 
the loot of India, without the sanction of 
the Amir Habibullah, who is faithful to 
his pledges to the British Government. 
This is no wild theory, for the enemy has 
already tried to put it into practice in the 
present war. Germans and Austrians, 
headed by one of the princes of Reuss, 
raised a rebellion in Persia, and nearly 
reached Teheran before being defeated by 
the Russians. A German agent approached 
the borders of Afghanistan with a cara¬ 
van laden with arms ; Turkish emissaries 
have penetrated to Kabul. 

New Threat to Persia 

Moreover, from Mcrv, on the Trans¬ 
caspian Railway, a branch line runs 
through Penjdeh to the Afghan frontier, 
and-another branch runs from Samarkand 
to Termes on the Upper Oxus. If the 
Germans ever get the upper hand in 
Russian Central Asia, the old apprehen¬ 
sions of “ trouble from the north,” which 
long dominated Indian military policy, 
will be revived in a new and more deadly 
form. The Amir of Afghanistan keeps a 
firm grip on his turbulent and unruly 
subjects, but some of his leading men do 
not share his enlightenment and modera¬ 
tion. An inflammatory religious move¬ 
ment, fanned by Turco-German agents. 


might at any time set Afghanistan ablaze. 
Another danger-point is Persia, which 
must soon be penetrated, as I have 
indicated, by influences which the fickle 
and unstable Persians may find it difficult 
to resist. At present the Persians are 
rejoicing at the gradual withdrawal of 
most of the Russian troops from then- 
country ; but they are already finding 
that the change leaves them practically 
defenceless before their hereditary foes 
the Turks. In Southern Persia a small 
British force, headed by Sir Percy Sykes, 
has raised a local gendarmerie, which has 
done much to restore and preserve order ; 
but if the floodgates are opened and. the 
enemy - pours in once more, the plight of 
Persia may be worse than ever. There 
can be no doubt that much pressure will 
be used to induce the Persians to throw 
in their lot with the Turco-Germans'. 

Against all these considerations must 
be set the strong British armies which 
have invaded Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
They count for much, and it is sometimes 
contended that the Germans will not 
endeavour to thrust far into the Middle 
East while these formidable British force? 
stand victoriously on their flank. I cannot 
share this view. Our forces are at present 
too far south to offer any decisive opposi¬ 
tion to German and Turkish movements 
farther north. Persia could be overrun, 
as. it was in 1915, without any risk of 
retaliation from our army on the Tigris 
and Euphrates. I would even be inclined 
to include Mesopotamia among our pos¬ 
sible danger-points. We are holding a 
very long line and a very wide front in 
all this region, and our troops there have 
seen long service in a most trying climate. 

Situation in the Near Eas* 

At present there is no need for appre¬ 
hension, especially as the two German 
divisions which were marching on Bagdad 
have been diverted to Palestine ; but it 
must not be assumed that our victorious 
forces in Mesopotamia will for ever remain 
unchallenged. 

In the same way we must not reckon 
that General Allenby’s gradual and most 
successful conquest of Judea can neces¬ 
sarily continue at the pace of the last two 
or three months. The German successes 
in Eastern Europe are bound to react in 
the end upon his admirable campaign. 
The Germans have made promises to the 
Turks, and though they are usually 
heedless of their pledges, they rhav 
furnish further assistance. Falkenhayn is 
believed to be still in Syria, with a tar¬ 
nished reputation to retrieve, and he is 
not staying in the wilds for nothing. 

Finally, there is Salonika, which even 
Mr. Bonar Law admits to be a danger- 
point in the Near East. There is much 
disputation about whether the Germans 
will begin an offensive in the west, but it 
can hardly be doubted that they will 
round off their eastern triumphs by trying 
to reach Salonika. Though I have written 
in sombre vein about these various possi¬ 
bilities, I should like to close by observing 
that with the British, French, and Italian 
Armies firmly aligned in the west, and 
with the United States Army steadily 
arriving, we can still afford to look calmly 
at the other side of the picture. It was 
well said the other day that " from the 
moment the United States came in, the 
war was won.” That is the simple truth, 
as events will assuredly prove. 
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Salving Holy Objects from the Sacrilegious Hun 


British Official Photographs 



British soldiers salving sacred objects from an already badly damaged church in Armentieres before they should be wholly destroyed 
by further German bombardment. Right : Taking down the pictures from the walls and removing the larger canvases from their 

frames and rolling them up for easier transport to safe custody. 



the canvas of a very large picture from its frame, and (right) taking the figure of a former soldier of the Churoh 
' earth from its canopied niche in the chancel to await the time when the forces of evil shall be driven back and broken. 
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Ancient Ruins & Modern Doings in Mesopotamia 

British Official Photographs 



Ancient Babylonian ruins in Mesopotamia, far beyond which General 
Marshall has now advanced. Hillah, about sixty miles south-west 
of Bagdad, is believed to be the site of old Babylon. 


meten cc.vz.iry at Ramcdie dump, and (insot) T urkish divisional headquarters at Ramadie. After a battle lasting the whole day the 
Turks at Ramadie, on the Euphrates, nearly 4,000 in number and including 145 officers, surrendered to the British, Sept. 29th, 1917. 
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Humane Treatment of Turks Taken in the Pursuit 


British soldiers at a Turkish observation 
post, on a telegraph pole, near Ramadie. 


Blindfolding a Turkish prisoner before taking him through the British lines on the Jebel 
Hamarin, and (right) wounded Indian soldier being assisted to a dressing-station. 




Staff officers.in^Mesoisotamia^exarmnir^a number^ of^bombs^o^varkMJS^sizes an^dvamJ^d^Tross^g-station ^^nTeso^tamfa.' P -' e ‘ rMt - 


Youthful Turk taken prisoner in Mesopotamia being interrogated by a British offioer. That 

he was receiving sympathetic treatment may be gathered from his smile of amusement. 
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Chateau & Church Alike Shattered by Hun Hate 

Canadian War Records 



. 


Ruins of the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, near Ablain St, 
Nazaire, west of Souchsz, and about four miles south-west of Lens. 


Canadian soldiers dismantling an old bridge on their sector near Lens, inset above : Canadian soldiers looking at all that is left of a 
fine chateau on their Lens sector. It has been the direct object of German artillery strafing. 
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Light on the War in the Air from Far & Near 


Gotha brought down in the British lines in France. It had turned 
completely over, and reached the earth with its wheels in the air. 


Allied aircraft in the Balkans. French biplane on the Serbian 
front which bears on its fuselage a Serbian name, “ Mektoub. 






ant searchlight which the German soldiers on the western front 
e to detect the approach of aircraft. (From a German paper.) 


ro. It had 

been takeninta c t, and was afterwards used by British flying men. 
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A WANDERER IN WAR LANDS 

‘THE ONLY STATESMAN IN THE WORLD’ 

How the Hour has Produced the Man 

By HAMILTON FYFE 


I HAD no idea when I first saw Professor 
Woodrow Wilson in London, about 
the year 1900, that he would ever 
distinguish himself in any way save as a 
writer of scholarly, but not very readable, 
books. 

■ I had 110 idea when I first met him as 
President of the United States, in the 
year after his election, that he would 
become a great world-figure, an arbiter 
of the' fortunes of nations, the most 
powerful ruler of Europe that Europe has 
ever had. 

When he was elected President, I made 
a bet that he would be ejected at the 
end of his first term with the same relief 
and scorn that marked the ejection of 
President Taft. 1 iost the bet, and I am 
exceedingly glad of it. But I still think 
the probabilities of‘that time justified me 
in backing my forecast to the extent of 
five pounds. 

For up to then President Wilson had 
not shown the qualities which he has 
shown since. I do not think that at that 
time he possessed them. He has grown 
to his position. His opportunities have 
developed both his character and his 
mind 

Few men in public life have their 
abilities broadened. The effect is usually 
the other way. But the President Wilson 
of to-day is certainly not the President 
Wilson who made such a mess of Mexico. 
He has proved himself an exception to 
the rule by refusing to allow his intellect 
to be deadened and his vitality to be 
squandered upon the various details of 
administration. 

He United his People 

By applying themselves to office work, 
most politicians encourage dry-rot to 
attack their brains and their energy both. 
Mr. Wilson saves himself for the big 
problems. He understands that the chief 
governor of a State must be a thinker, if 
{he State is to prosper. He sits apart and 
above. He applies his mind steadily and 
vigorously to the things that matter. 
That explains why he is the only statesman 
in the world. 

I had not been long in the United States 
before I discovered for myself how the 
President’s personality had developed 
under the hammer-stroke, of tremendous 
times, just as .the iron is shaped by the 
blacksmith’s hammer. At the end of 
June, 1917, I was on the Italian front, at 
Cortina, high up in the mountains, on 
what had been, and now is again, Austrian 
territory. Here a telegram was handed 
to me calling me to join the British War 
Mission in New York. I started at once, 
ieached New York on July 17th, and 
stayed till November, throughout the 
critical period of the mobilisation for war 
of the most peaceful country the world 
has ever known. - 

Whether the President had determined 
on war before lie declared it, or whether 
he represented the mind of his nation, and 
desired to keep out as long as possible, 
only coming in when it was no longer 
possible for a self-respecting people to 


stay cut, I cannot tell. Possibly history 
may be able to. PossiDly not. 

But this I can assert without hesitation. 
It was President Wilson who stirred his 
country to rapid and vigorous action. 
It was he who resolved to profit by Great 
Britain's lesson, and. to make military 
service compulsory at once. It is he 
who is doing far more than any other 
statesman to back up military action by 
statesmanship. 

He united his people in support of the 
war by the entire absence of anything like, 
a Jingo spirit in his speeches. The calm, 
sane words in which he expresses his 
practical idealism have gone a long way 
towards convincing the Austrians, and a 
large proportion of the Germans, that 
they are fighting for a lost cause against 
the good sense and good feeling of the 
world. 

“Too Many Commissions” 

He has done all this upon his own 
initiative, as the outcome of his solitary 
pondering upon the fearful responsibilities 
that are attached to his position. There 
was a notion that Colonel House stood 
behind the President. That I soon 
discovered to be a mistake. Mr. Wilson 
asks Colonel House for advice as lie asks 
others. But no one " stands behind him.” 
He alone is the Government of the 
United States so far as decisions are 
concerned. 

I learned last summer a great deal more 
about him than I knew before I went, for 
the fifth time, to the'United States on 
War Mission business. Even in manner 
he has changed. He is not so dogmatic 
in his judgments. He has found out that 
“ there is more in heaven and earth than 
was dreamt of ” in his philosophy of a 
few years back. 

Talking to a friend of mine, he made 
one day a curious slip, which showed how 
far he had travelled from his earlier 
position. He said : “ There are too many 
Commissions already. I wall appoint no 
more. I have the Government of this 
country in hand, and I will not be 
hampered by Commissions composed 
largely of college professors.” Which was 
an odd remark from one who used to be 
reproached only a little while before with 
being a “ college professor ” himself. 

Scottish Presbyterian—from Ulster 

In one aspect I doubt if he has been 
changed at all. On the morning after he 
was elected President, he greeted the 
Democratic Party manager" with tile 
declaration, " Now I believe in pre¬ 
destination and fore-ordination.” The 
party manager felt hurt. He thought the 
result of the election ought to be put to 
his credit, not to that of Heaven. The 
President thought otherwise. He saw in 
it the Hand of God. He still, I am sure, 
considers his power as entrusted to him 
for the benefit of the world. 

The late British Ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington said a witty and a true thing about 
him. An American had spoken of him as 
" a typical Scottish Presbyterian.” 


" Yes," assented Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, 
” but you must add, ‘ from Ulster,’ ” 

“ From Ulster ! Why, what difference 
does that make ? ” the American asked, 
surprised. 

" All the difference,” replied Sir Cecil 
blandly, “ between an alligator and a 
lizard.” 

The. President has all the Ulster grit 
and strength of jaw which means will¬ 
power. But at the same time he has the 
grim Ulster humour which many don’t 
recognise as humour because it is so 
smileless. Thus, at the time of the 
disclosures as to Sweden’s part in assisting 
Germany to keep up communication with 
her representatives in enemy or neutral 
countries, the Swedish Minister protested, 
and said his Government believed the 
disclosures were meant to influence the 
elections in Sweden. 

" Are there elections in Sweden ? 
inquired the President, looking him full 
and steadily in the eye. 

He lias, too, the Ulster warmth of 
temperament hidden under a surface 
which seems at times to be cold and 
passionless. Once a woman asked him 
“ did he really mean what .he had said in a 
speech, that the United States must have 
the greatest navy on the oceans.” He 
had altered the phrase in the published 
version to ” a navy adequate for all 
eventualities." 

He replied to his questioner quite 
frankly. “ In the heat of speaking,” he 
admitted, " I was carried away, as people 
often are. I said more than I meant to 
say.” 

Statesman, not Politician 

Such refreshing admissions of liability 
to stumble are very seldom made by- 
politicians. But the President is not a 
politician. He is a statesman, and a man 
who is great enough to have no need of 
any pretence that he is not human like 
the rest of mankind. 

He was human, enough to be annoyed 
when a Washington newspaper made fun 
of t-he typewriter on which he types his 
speeches, messages to Congress, . and 
other State papers. It was said to be old 
and worn, with the alignment defective. 
The President protested to a man I 
know with a good deal of vehemence 
against what he called “ a complete 
fabrication.” 

A lonely man in one sense, as all men of 
mental stature far above their fellows 
must be. But a man who enjoys his life, 
enjoys being with his family, reading 
Wordsworth to them, taking them once 
a week to a variety show, going to bed, 
as a rulfy at eleven o’clock. I like to 
think of this President who, to my view, 
is the only statesman in the world, the 
one man who sees with clear, prophetic, 
vision—r like to think of him as one of 
his own “ plain people ” (who are hence¬ 
forward to decide matters of government 
for themselves), as a simple, unpretentious 
citizen. 

To dare to be one’s self--that is the 
truest greatness of ali. 
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Resolute Soldiers of Great Sister Republics 


French Official Photcftraphs 



Column of'American troops marching along a sunken road on their way to the front-line trenches in France. The branch cyelist at 

the head of the column was acting as its guide, while the French troops on the right showed considerable interest in the com g 

their comrades from the Great Republic in the West. _ 



_ - --==-—- 

French infantry division on the march close.be hindthe Une on Jhe w “JJjHt ons'd u r i n£ the ' mor". thin" th y rMySa?s*tlMt ?t has borne 
manhood of the in ,914t 0 „e bully’s triumph of ,870. 
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Wrestling on camel-back, a sport in which our soldiers in the Near East find lively relaxation and provide considerable entertainment 
for their onlooking comrades. The camels appear to regard with disdain the wrigglings and strugglings of their riders. 


Lighter Moments 


that 


Lessen War’s Heavy Strain 



Members of a Chinese labour battalion behind the lines on the western front celebrating their New Year (Feb. 11th) with dancing to the 
playing of various improvised instruments. The “ drum " was an empty biscuit tin, while the “ cymbals ” were old steel helmets. 


/ 

* 
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Recreation for the Brain & Rest for the Body 




French soldiers billeted in the ruins of a village church on the western front. There was little left beyond the bare walls of the 
building to afford shelter to the men who made their temporary home and found brief rest in it. 


“ The largest circulating library at the front.” British soldiers form an eager queue for changing their books at a library, the only 
condition of which is that books borrowed shall be duly returned when they have been read. 
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Work at Home for Enmeshing Enemy Mines at Sea 




Group of women and girls engaged in preparing material for the special mine 
nets used in connection with the work of the Drifter Patrol. 


Large numbers of women and girls are now engaged on shore work in connection 
with the Drifter Patrol of Dover. Some of them are here seen splicing wire, and 
(right) cutting the wire for mine nets. 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 


THE WINNERS 

A Tale of the “ Old Contemptibles ” 

By BOYD CABLE 

The Famous Author of 44 Between the Lines , 44 and other fine War Books 


T HIS tale might hardly be credible to 
those people who knew the trenches 
in the first winter of the war, the 
cruel strain on the men in them, the 
horrible conditions of life there, and the 
intolerable longing to escape them even 
for a day or an hour, if those same people 
who knew these things did not also know 
the manner of men who endured them. 
This story may help to illustrate both. 

The i st Bombardiers had had a very 
bad eight days on end in the front line, 
and had finished by having a portion of 
Ihcir trench captured from them on their 
last night in. This was in the first'mid¬ 
winter period before the trenches on both 
Sides had hardened to that solidly de¬ 
fended line which afterwards made im¬ 
possible any successful attack not backed 
with many guns and men, a period when 
the front lines were never inactive, when 
there was a constant bicker of rifle fire, 
local attacks, attempt's to rush a portion 
of trench here, an outpost there, when 
the rifle and gun fire never ceased day or 
night. 

"OECAUSE these attacks were so 
frequent, and because the Germans 
liad such a greater weight of men and 
metal to fling on any selected point of our 
line, there were few battalions which could 
boast that they had never lost a trench 
or yielded ground without the battalion 
having been ordered to do so. The ist 
Bombardiers could and did so boast, so 
that the losing of their trench on this last 
night hit them in a very tender spot. 
They fought savagely to hold it, even 
after their fire failed to hold the Germans 
off and they got a footing in the trench ; 
and then..when they were.being overborne 
by sheer weight of numbers, they fought 
it out to the finish with butt and bayonet 
and, it was said, with bare fists. But a 
portion of the trench was taken and its 
occupants killed, and although fierce 
counter - attacks were immediately 
launched,, they were beaten back with 
heavy casualties. 

The fighting, the attacks and counter¬ 
attacks, went on all night in a pande¬ 
monium of rifle and machine-gun fire, 
banging and crashing of bombs and 
grenades, yelling and shouting ; the field- 
guns battering away their hardest in the 
background, and sending their shells 
rushing and shrieking close over the 
tangled mass of the fighters, who swayed - 
and staggered to and fro on the wet 
ground, with the trench flares sizzling and 
blazing in vivid white light, and the 
bursting shells and grenades throwing a 
momentary hot orange-yellow glow over 
the inferno. 

TT ended at daylight as one might' 
expect, with the captured portion still 
held by the heavily superior enemy forces 
brought up fresh for the attack against a 
weakened battalion of weary men who 
had been in action almost without a rest 
or break for months, had been eight days 
in the front line, were worn with strain, 
with cold and wet, with want of rest, were 
hardly fiAto keep their feet from sheer 
physical fatigue. 

Lieutenant Tommy Dodd, a youthful 


platoon commander, went along the 
remnant of his platoon next day and 
regarded his men with some anxiety. 
There could be no rest for any man of the 
battalion that day, because the Germans 
might try to push their advantage, and it 
w r as necessary to maintain a show of 
vigorous defence to prevent them, and 
because it was also wise, by constant 
firing and the occasional showing of 
bayonets and bobbing caps above the 
trench edge, to pretend an attack, and so 
hinder the Germans in the strengthening 
of their defences on the captured trench. 

TOMMY DODD was anxious. His men 
•*- • looked so utterly done, so haggard 
and worn, so dead beat, that he began 
to wonder what would happen if another 
attack came, to wonder even if they 
would be able to hold out on the defensive 
all day. He went along them talking 
cheerfully, reminding them that they were 
going out that night for a rest, telling 
them that they must buck up and hang 
on until they were relieved. The men—■ 
tattered, mud-bedaubed, dirty scarecrows, 
sunk-eyed and stubble-chinned, rocking 
on their feet with fatigue—still answered 
cheerfully enough, and assured him they 
were all right, and they all wanted to 
know this—were they to counter-attack 
again and get their lost trench back. 

Tommy Dodd was discussing this with 
his company commander a little later on. 

' They’re pretty near the edge of done 
in,” he said. “ An’ ’pon my soul, if 
they’re asked to try again I dunno if 
they’ve got the strength to climb out of 
this trench. D’you think we’ll try ? ” 

“ Lord knows 1 ” said the captain, 
sucking ineffectually at his pipeful of wet 
tobacco. “ I hope not, for the men’s sake 
—although I hate leaving them that bit 
of our trench.” , 

'T'OMMY DODD’S sergeant came along 
and interrupted with a ” Beg 
pardon, sir ! ” 

Yes, what is it ? ” 

“ The men have asked me to tell you, 
sir, that they’fl like the officers to tell the 
C.O. we hope we can be allowed to stay 
in another night and take back our. 
trench.” 

Tommy Dodd and the captain both 
looked a little staggered, but sent the 
sergeant off with a promise they’d pass on 
the request. When lie had gone they 
laughed quietly. 

" The beggars ! ” said Tommy Dodd 
admiringly. 

” They’re - thinking of that brag of 
theirs about never losing a trench.” said 
the captain. ” Conceited devils 1 ” 

Tommy Dodd chuckled again. 

” Anyway, they're willing to pay for 
their conceit. Personally, I’m wondering 
if they can keep awake until night, much 
less go tlirough another night with an 
attack thrown in.” 

The request was duly passed to 'the. 
C.O., and every other company had passed 
up the saine wish. It was refused. They 
were being relieved by their end Battalion 
at dusk ; the arrangements were complete 
and could not be altered. 

” So that finishes that,” said Tommy 


Dodd to his sergeant. ” But you can tell 
them I like their cheek ! ” 

TT didn’t finish it. An hour later another 
request was passing up to the C.O. fr >m 
all the men that, if they couldn’t stay in 
another night, might they make an attack 
before dark, take back .their trench, and 
have it to hand over to the relieving 
battalion. The answer this time was 
merely “ No ” ; the colonel was sorry, 
but it couldn’t be done. 

“ What’s the idea ? ” said Tommy Dodd 
to his sergeant. 44 Do they really mean it ? 
D’you think they're fit for another 
attack ? ” 

I think so, sir,” said the sergeant. 
” They’d try, anyway. They'll be glad 
enough to get out for a day or two's rest, 
but they don't like losing a trench.” 

THAT evening, just after dusk, the ist 
A was relieved by the and, and stumbled 
and staggered and waded and wallowed 
back by the short communication trenches, 
waist deep in water and mud in so im¬ 
parts, to the shell-battered village ju-r 
behind the line, collected there in sm ::i 
groups, and trudged slowly through the 
rain across the sodden fields, with the 
bullets whimpering and' whining over¬ 
head, until they reached the road and 
turned down it. 

” Thapk Heaven we’re out of that,” 
said Tommy Dodd to his captain, ' and 
due for a couple of night's sound sleep, 
anyhow.” 

” Another reprieve,” said the captain. 
” Fairly safe to live through another few 
days, with any luck.” 

” Touching wood,” said Tommy Dodd, 
thrusting out the stock of his rifle, which 
both solemnly touched. For, trulv 
enough, a “ reprieve,” a postponing- o’f 
the inevitable “ killed or casualtied,” was 
what a few days out of the trenches 
meant in those times—the times when 
the quoted “ average life ” throughout 
the whole Expeditionary Force was some 
seven months, which meant— deducting 
the Base and L. of C men —somewhere 
round two or three months a man in the 
firing-line could reasonably count >n 
living. Yet the whole battalion had asked 
to stay " in ” for another twenty-four 
hours, to be given the certainty of many 
killed and wounded, for the sake of 
recovering a lost trench and a lost tradi¬ 
tion. You might think that request, 
remembering their condition, enough to 
save the credit and honour of the battalion. 
The men didn’t. 

S O much is history and. I suppose, on 
official •record. What follows, for 
obvious,reasons, is not. 

The battalion reached their billets, a 
few miles back, after midnight, and 
Tommy Dodd was greatly concerned t.i 
find that his sergeant had not turned up 
on arrival there. He thought back to 
when and where he had last seen him on 
the road after coming out and crossing 
the fields, remembered the high bullet 
” screamers ” and odd shells bursting 
wide,-wondered and worried, until one , ; 
the men told him he had heard the 
[Continued on page 1 S3 
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Stout-Hearted Soldiers of Resurgent Serbia 


Picturesque snapshot of Serbian cavalry. The Serbian Army, reorganised at Corfu, landed at Salonika in May, 1916, and after some 
severe fighting recovered Monastir, November 19th, 1916, Serbian cavalry being among the first allied troops to ride into the town. 



A Serbian soldier about to fire a rifle-bomb. Right: Serbian rifle-bombers preparing to discharge a volley. The characteristic uniform, 
sandals, and kepi of the Serb were replaced in the reorganisation by British khaki, stout boots, and useful metal helmets. 


A volley of Serbian rifle-bombs exploding. Right: General Vassitcb, who originally 
commanded the First Serbian Army, photographed at the front. 
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‘THE WINNERS" By BOYD 


sergeant complain of a sore foot and saw 
him drop out. Then next day it was 
reported throughout the Battalion that 
five men were missing from each platoon. 
The numerous explanations offered by 
others of this man and that being done up, 
and falling out on the march, seemed 
under the known circumstances quite 
plausible, although to be sure it was odd 
that there were exactly the same- number 
missing from each of sixteen platoons. 

T~\UR ING the day about one-third of 
them straggled in to the billets, led 
by Tommy Dodd's sergeant. Each told the 
same tale of sore feet, done up, forced to 
fall out on the march. But beyond this the 
stories became curiously involved and, 
under cross-examination, rather contra¬ 
dictory accounts of their doings developed, 
and an extraordinary tale of how they ha‘d 
lost their way and thought the best thing 
to do was to get back to the trench, where 
they knew they would find the 2 nd 
Battalion. A few of them, it appeared, 
had " got mixed up ” in the attack, and 
on further and individual cross-examina¬ 
tion every man admitted to being one of 
the " few.” And another “ few ” (about 
two-thirds of the lot, apparently) had 
been killed or wounded. 

Here the C.O., suspecting much, but 
able or anxious, perhaps, to prove nothing, 
let the matter drop. 

Then Tommy Dodd got hold of his 
sergeant and " put him through the 
hoop.” The sergeant blandly persisted in 
his tale of sore feet, forced to fail out, lost 
way, and so on. Tommy Dodd tried 
another line. He knew the sergeant, and 
the - sergeant knew him ; giving his word 
that this was as man to man and in strict 
confidence—what was the truth, and the 
whole truth ? Then he got the amazing 
story. 

T'HE men had resented not being allowed 
to get their trench back, and when they 
heard, through the signaller of the artillery 
forward observing officer, that the 2 nd 
Battalion were to take it after they had 
gone, they resented more than ever. Each 
platoon drew lots at last, and five men 
selected from each dropped out as they 
left the line, and crept back to the front 
trench. They had a sleep then, but when 
the attack was made the 1 st Battalion 
men were first over and first into the 
trench, and had the biggest share in its 
retaking, with the sergeant, who had also 
drawn lots with his fellow-sergeants, 
leading them. 

Then Tommy Dodd told the sergeant 
what he thought of him. He had trusted 
the sergeant to back him and maintain 
discipline, and here he had gone and 
allowed—no, worse, deliberately led his 
men into relaxing discipline and breaking 
orders. The sergeant must know that not 
one of those men could be depended upon 
to take an order from him again. " Oh, 
yes, I think they will, sir ! ” said the 

sergeant grimly. And—and—and-he 

talked largely about crime and courts- 
martial, until the sergeant reminded him 
gently that anything said was in confi¬ 
dence, and that there was no crime in a 
man having sore feet and falling out on 
the march. Tommy Dodd changed the 
text, and went into another brief but 
bitter homily on disobedience of orders 
and failure of duty, with especial em¬ 
phasis on trust in one’s officers. 

" That’s what I’m most angry about,” 
he concluded. " You should have told me 
about it right at the beginning." 

" How could I, sir ? ” pleaded the 
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sergeant. " If you think it was a 
crime-” 

“ Crime 1 ” exploded Tommy Dodd. 
" Why should it be a crime for me more 
than for you ? Isn’t an officer allowed to 
have sore feet, or to fall out on the march? 
And there should have been at least one 
officer there to put it through properly. 
If I’d known in time-” 

TiTE stopped abruptly, seeing the little 
-*■ twitch on the sergeant’s li ps. 

" Never mind that now,” he said 
hastily. " Only I’m very angry about the 
whole thing —very angry 1 ” 


As the sergeant was going he stopped 
him with another question. 

" I thought all the men were about 
dead beat and aching to get out to rest. 
Was it hard to find men willing to—er— 
draw lots ? 

The sergeant smiled. 

" Oh, no, sir. They all drew. -A straw 
to every man, and five short ones in each 
platoon.” 

" I see. The five short straws were the 
losers, and had to stay. Any difficulty in 
keeping them to the bargain ? " 

The sergeant looked puzzled a moment. 

" Losers, sir ? You’ve got it wrong, 
sir. You see, they all wanted to stay, so 
the five that drew the short straws had 
the right to. They were The Winners! " 


ON THE WAY TO JERICHO.—View of the stony slopes through which the road to 
Jericho runs, and over which General Allenby’s forces recently continued their 
victorious advance against the Turks, capturing Jericho itself on February 21st. 
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Preparing for the Future in Corn Land & Quarry 


remarkable new ploughing tackle and one of the two engines that work it. Right : Rear view 
The machine is capable of ploughing upwards of thirty acres of grass land per day. 


The Rolls-Royce of Agriculture ”—i 
of the super-plough at work 


IVIr. Cooke, of Holland, Lincolnshire, who has bought two sets 
of this super-ploughing machine, measuring an 18 in. furrow. 


Chinese labourers working at a quarry on the western front. They are working on the loose surface stone, Canadian Engineers doing 
the work in the quarry itself. Inset above : Crushing stone obtained from the quarry for road-making. (Canadian War Records.) 




























Primitive laundry work in the Balkans. A Macedonian woman 
beating the wet clothes with a stick on a rock by a wayside stream. 


Members of a Canadian Mission visiting the western front, 
been showing the visitors round his devastated cathedral. 


In the foreground is Monsignor Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims, who had 
Right: Packing khaki-covered Bibles for the American fortes in France* 


Qoodly pile of Turkish rifles captured by Cossacks who have been 
co-operating with the British forces on the Mesopotamian front. 


New life-saving device attached to lifeboats which enables the boat to be kept clear of the sides when a vessel lists. Right : Hut on the 
Serbian front ingeniously contrived by a French flying man out of the case in which an aeroplane had been packed. 
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Curious Contrasts from Far Varied Fields 
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{Vline-sweepers at work in the North Sea. Working in pairs the trawlers and drifters move up and down their prescribed beat, 
drawing between them a cable submerged to a depth sufficient to cross the cables anchoring the enemy’s mines. The anchors being 
thus detached, the mines rise to the surface, when they are exploded by gun fire from the mine-sweepers’ decks. 


Sweeping the Deep for Mines and Submarines 



Long, lean torpedo-boats and destroyers, lurching trawlers and drifters, armed motor-boats, and a motley pack of armed liners, 
paddle-steamers, and^tugs constitute the North Sea Patrol. In heavy weather, when the vessels bore into every successive sea and ship 
it green over the forecastle, the unceasing vigil for enemy submarines and raiding destroyers becomes a very nightmare. 
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OUT WITH THE HEAVIES 

THE EYES OF THE BATTERY 

Certain Liveliness at an Artillery Observation Post 


A SK the battery if they are ready 
yet,” I said in a peevish voice, 
turning away from the observa¬ 
tion slit to address my telephonist, seated 
.on the floor in the gloom behind me. 

Hallo, battery, hallo, hallo—aren’t 
yer ready yet ? What, another five 
minutes ? Oh, try and get a move on ! ” 
” They say another five minutes, sir.” 
The narrow, timber-walled dug-out, 
excavated out of the side of a trench, 
was dimly illuminated by a single ray of 
light, that came through the narrow chink 
cut in the side commanding the enemy's 
lines. A couple of planks, resting on tin 
biscuit-boxes, served me for a scat, while 
on the floor the second telephonist was 
busily engaged in preparing the stove that 
was to boil our afternoon tea—an empty 
bully-beef tin, filled with odd scraps of 
candle, wrapped in morsels of sandbag. 

It was a quiet day on the front. Out¬ 
side, in the trench, I could hear the men 
talking—now and again the solitary crack 
of some sniper’s rifle. 

Then, suddenly broke in the even tones 
of the telephonist : 

" Battery ready to fire, sir ! ” 

I sat up with a jerk and, turning, gazed 
out of my peephole. It was a desolate 
picture that met my eyes. 

Mile after mile. of desdlated country, 
annihilated by the deluge of shells that 
had crashed down upon it, day by day, 
for three years every few yards bristled 
entanglements of barbed-wire, red with 
rust, and almost hidden by the long grass 
that had grown up around them ; roughly 
a thousand yards from my observation 
post ran the two lines of trenches, the 
Boche parapet, easily distinguishable by 
the multi-coloured sandbags of which it 
was composed ; in between, the crowning 
dreariness of No Mauds Land, thick with 
scum-cb^cred' Shell-holes, and in the 
background, stretching away up the slope, 
the'enemy’s support and’reservc trenches, 
with here and there the crumbled ruins of 
a farmhouse or chateau. 

The Battery Fires 

“ Fire, No. I 1 ” I said at length, glancing 
instinctively at the stop-watch that was 
ticking away on the shelf beside me. 

" No. i fired, sir,” murmured the 
telephonist. 

■ Five seconds gone—ten seconds gone— 
fifteen seconds gone. 

1 leisurely picked up my powerful 
field-glasses and, looking away over to the 
top of -the slope, fixed my gaze on a 
large Concrete dug-out, reputed by the 
infantry to be a nest of machine-guns 
and.trcnch-mortars. 

” Twenty seconds—Up ! ” 

And simultaneously, some fifty yards 
to the left and a couple of hundred yards 
short of the target, a. sudden 'cloud of 
dust and smoke arose from the ground 
and drifted slowly away in the wind. 

” Thirty minutes more right, add two 
degrees,” I gave the correction. 

■'Thirty' minutes more right, add two 
degrees,” repeated the parrot voice behind 
me; then, “Correct!” as the message 
was checked back from the battery. 

Silence for a minute. I lit a cigarette, 
and began to wonder idly whether there 
really were any Huns in that deserted 
looking dug-out up on the hillside. 


By “O. PIP” 

The buzzer began its staccato tic-tac. 

“ No. 2 fired, sir.” 

I heard the screaming whistle as the 
great shell rushed past, two thousand feet 
overhead, in its headlong flight to the 
target. My watch ticked monotonously. 

Ah, there it is at last—a topping burst ! 

A little beyond the target this time, 
but dead in line. 

“ Drop thirty minutes.” 

Again the pause ; then : 

” No. 3 fired, sir.” 

I gazed expectantly through my glasses. 
No. 3 had always been our best ■ gun of 
the four, and this round ought surely to 
be very near the target. 

And, true enough, a perfect fountain of 
smoke suddenly arises right at the foot, 
as it seems, of that dug-out. I can plainly 
see bits of stone and trunks of trees tossed 
up into the air, and then my view is 
obscured by the veil of dust. 

Salvo of Shrapnel 

O K. 1 Repeat,” murmurs the voice 
behind me, repeating my order. 

And when I look out again I can plainly 
see that one of the concrete walls has 
subsided, and the whole erection is now 
at an angle, one side being higher from 
the ground than the other 

And then, running like mad out across 
the open, come half a dozen figures, 
darting one by one from the ruins of the 
wrecked dug-put. Away they tear, mak¬ 
ing at top speed for the shelter of a friendly 
trench that gapes along the side of a hill, 
three or four hundred yards distant. 

But the 4 5 (light howitzer) officer, who 
has been rvatching the shoot at my side-, 
has seen the target. Rushing to his tele¬ 
phone, he yells down the mouthpiece . 

" Battery, action ! Three degrees left 
of zero. At five thousand four hundred, 
shrapnel. Salvo 1 ” 

One minute of agonising waiting. Al¬ 
ready the half dozen figures have nearly 
reached shelter. 

“ Will they never be ready? 1 groans 
my companion, and even as he speaks : 

" Battery ready,” says his operator. 

" F'ire ! ” the order is shouted back. 
Six shells come whistling over our heads. — 
the excitement grows intense. The Huns 
are just at the french, when': 

Wouff 1 Wouff 1 Wouff ! Wouff 1 Wouff !, 
Wouff ! Right over their heads breaks 
the salvo. Six little fleecy clouds drift 
away in the wind, and all around them 
we can see the hundreds of bullets splash¬ 
ing in the waterlogged shell-holes. Two 
stagger and fall, three jump into the 
trench, and the last crawls painfully over 
the ground-to reach the shelter. And : 

“ Tea ready, sir 1 ” says my telephonist. 

Night in the O.P. 

Gradually night drew on. The sun 
went down in a blaze of crimson glory 
over behind the Boche trenches, and 
visibility became worse and worse. 

As the light faded so the activity in 
my trench increased. Working-parties, 
detailed, perhaps, for a dangerous wiring 
job in No Man’s Land, tramped stolidly 
past me as I stood smoking in the doorway 
of my O.P. Infantry reliefs, destined for 
the front line, filed through, the men 
whistling cheerily the while. Machine- 
guns with their crews followed, going 


up to man their night posts. Ration -parties 
burdened down with cases of bully beef, 
boxes of biscuits, thermos heaters coi flam¬ 
ing hot stew, jars of rum, and petrel-tins 
of water, staggered along in the rear. 

About half-past nine I returned to my 
lonely vigil. Every observation post 
along the front is always manned both 
by day and by night by an officer. At 
night there sits the officer, cramped up in 
his close quarters from dark till dawn. He 
dare not show a light, through fear of 
giving away the position of his O.P. ; 
therefore, even the distraction of reading 
is barred. All night through he must sit 
peering out into the darkness, with nothing 
to see save the occasional flashes of our 
shells as they explode over the Hun lines, 
or the passing glare of a Verey light sent 
up from the trenches. He has no oac to 
talk to, except his telephonist, who sits, 
nodding, on the floor, the receiver strapped 
round his head, so that any call from the 
battery may arouse him on the instant. 

The crack of a rifle or the boom and 
whistle of a shell are the only sounds to 
break the monotony.' 

Then, suddenly, out of the black void 
in froni of me burst an infernal racket of 
sound. The crack-crack of field-guns, 
the furious toc-toc of machine-guns, the 
phut-phut of rapid- rifle fire. All the way 
down the line Verey lights began to go up 
in cascades of white light. 

I sat up with a jerk, simultaneously 
shouting to the telephonist : 

“ Get through to battery and tell ’em 
to stand by 1 ” 

It was impossible to tell what was 
happening, but by the constantly recurring 
flashes over our own trenches it was 
obvious that they were being heavily 
shelled by the Germans. 

“ S O S ” frow thz Front 

Then I knew. 

Right in front of me, out of our own 
trenches, went up a trio of red, white, 
and green rockets I tore from my seat 
and snatched up the telephone. 

” Hallo ! • Hallo 1 Tell the officer on 
duty ‘SOS on right sector front 1 ’ 
Got that ? ” 

Already the warning signal—” Help all. 
we are attacked ”—had done its work. 
Half a dozen observation officers in 
different O.P.’s watching, as I, through the 
night, had recognised the sudden burst uf 
rockets; half a dozen telephonists had 
furiously rung up their batteries. 

Already a hundred guns behind me 
were crackling and spitting as they 
poured forth their thousands of shells. 

I could picture the scenes in the batteries 
—the hurriedly awakened crews dashing 
across to the gun-pits, the officers bellow¬ 
ing out orders from the B.C. posts, a 
moment's pause, then: 

” All guns ready, sir 1 ” comes the 
ringing voice through the darkness. 

" Battery, salvo, fire ! ” 

A deafening roar, six spurts of flame, 
and away whistle the shells as they rush 
towards the enemy trench. 

- “ Had a thick night of it, Smith ? ” 

I woke up with a jerk and looked up. 
There stood my relief, laughing in the 
doorway. Outside, the first gey mists 
of dawn were already creeping up. 
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Honour for Heroes Who Maintain the Tradition 


PRIVATE JAMES DUFFY, Roval Inniskilling Fusiliers, of Lctfcerkenny. 
L was awarded the Victoria Crass for most conspicuous bravery displayed 
while his company was holding a very exposed position. Private Duffy 
(a stretcher-bearer) and another stretcher-bearer went out to bring in a seriously 
wounded comrade : when the other stretcher-bearer was wounded he returned 
to get another man ; when again going forward the relief stretcher-bearer 
was killed Private Duffy then went forward alone, and under heavy fire 
succeeded in getting both wounded men under cover and attended to their 
injuries. His gallantry undoubtedly saved both men’s lives, and he showed 
throughout an utter disregard of danger under very heavy fire. . 

L.-Dafadnr Gobind Singh, V.C., Indian Cavalry, was awarded the \ ictona 
Cross lor most conspicuous bravery and devotion to duty in thrice volunteering 
to carry messages between the regiment and Brigade Headquarters, a distance 
of a mile and a half over open ground which was under the observation and 
heavy fire of the enemy. He succeeded each time in delivering his message, 
although on each occasion his horse was shot aud he was compelled to finish 
his journey on foot. , , __ , , 

Sister Mabel Jennings, A.R.R.C., T.F.N.S.. was awarded the Military Medal 
for coolness and gallantry displayed in the performance of her duties when a 
casualty clearing-station was heavily shelled. 


Lieutenant Kilroy Harris. D.S.O., M.C. and two bars, R.N.V.R, F.R.G.S., 
of New South Wales, a company -commander in the Drake Battalion of the 
Royal Naval Division, is a well-known writer and traveller. He has made 
many notable overland journeys, his expeditions including an eight hundred 
mile ride on horseback from Sydney to Brisbane, a seventeen hundred mile 
cattle-driving trip, a two thousand mile drive in a one-horse sulky from Sydney 
to Adelaide and back, and another drive of* more than two thousand miles 
from Sydney to Broken Hill and back. When elected to the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1012 he was only twenty-three years of age, and was the youngest 
Follow of the Society. 

Lieutenant-Commander Charles Fox was captain of H.M.S. Mary Rose. 
The destroyer was convoying merchantmen when, on October 17th, 1917. 
flashes of gun fire were sighted astern. Fox turned to investigate, and presently 
sighting three German light cruisers, closed to within a mile, under heavy fire : 
turning to bring his torpedo-tubes to bear, his ship was disabled by a salvo 
bursting in the engine-room. The captain came down from the bridge and 
cheered his men, working the only gun left in action, with repeated cries of 
“We’re not clone yet! ” At last, unable to fire another shot, he destroyed 
his papers, ordered his crew to the boats, gave the gunner the order to sink 
the ship, and went down with her with the colours flying. 


Capt. R. GEE, V.C., M.C., 
Royal Fusiliers, 


Sergt. C. E. SPACEMAN, V.C., 
Border Regt, 


Pte. J. DUFFY, V.C., 
Royal Inniskilling Fus, 


HONOURING THE MEMORY OF THE LATE MAJ.-GEN. 0. G. GUNNING. 
General Hill presenting the Insignia oi the C.M.G. and D.S.O. to General Gunning's son. 


Capt. 0. C. BRYSON, R.F.C., 
Albert Medal. 


Rev. B. WRIGHT, M.C., 
C.F. 


L.-Dafadar GOBIND SINGH, 
V.C., Indian Cavalry. 


Sister MABEL JENNINGS, 
M.M., A.R.R.C., T.F.N.S. 


Cpl. C. W. TRAIN. V.C., 
London Regt. 


P. 0. PITCHER, V.C., D.S.M., 
R.N. 


Lieut. E. R. HARRIES, M.C., 
Welsh Regt. 


Cpl. FRANKLIN, D.C.M., 
R.A.M.C. 


Lt.-Cmdr. C. FOX, 
R.N. 


Pte. J. CURRAN, D.C.M., 
M.M., Roval Scots. 


Lt. K. HARRIS, D.S.O.. M.C.. 
R.N.V.R 
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AIRCRAFT PICTURED & DESCRIBED. III.—THE 


Specially draion for The War Illustrated 
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THE German ’ Albatros lighting one- 
1 seatcr, pictured above, is typical of the 
“ destroyer ” class of machine, intended as 
an answer to our fighting scouts. 

As will be seen, the body is of a very 
good “ streamline " shape, which makes 
for very little real resistance, and thereby 
increases the .speed of the machine. 

The Albatros is of interest owing to the 

•C-C-g-C-g» .-. 



great amount of three-ply wood used in 
the construction of the whole type, body 
and tail, thereby greatly increasing the 
strength of the after-part of the machine. 
Two fixed machine-guns are fitted, and 
are operated by the pilot to fire forward 
“ through ” the propeller in synchronism 
with the engine in such a way as to 
stem the stream of bullets whenever the 


propeller blades would cross their path. 
The engine is a Mercedes of 175 horse¬ 
power, and the speed of the machine 
about 130 miles per hour. The nickname 
“ V Strut ” was given to the machine on 
account of the shape of the struts inter-' 
posed between the upper and lower wings. 
This practice was first used on the French 
Nieuport biplanes as far back as 1915 . 
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I Ail pleased to be 
able to include 
this yeelc, in our 
brilliant scries of 
sketclies by Master Writers of the War, a 
contribution, “ The Winners: A Talc of 
the Old Contemptiblcs,” by Boyd Cable 
(the noni de guerre of a brilliant officer 
who has seen much active service, in' 
France).' Boyd Cable has been described 
as one'of the writers " made by,the war.” 
and his volumes, "Between the. Bines," 
.".Grapes' of Wrath,” etc., have enjoyed 
well-merited popularity. : 


certain that he has read with a docile mind, jtjs still up. to the Herr Doctor to.satisfy 
and favourable dispositions the best and the world at large that anything is to be 

mrtct futiflnmnofnl ivnrl.'C nil t lw*» 1 1.i • ... B.r ■ '. , 
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Health of Our Troops 

T a recent meeting in honour of.. Sir 
• Alfred Keogh,- who ' lately retired 
after three and a half years'-.-service..as 
pirce,tcrriG.eneral of - the Army Medical 
gcryice, Mr.-,A. H. ’Dyke-Acland .gave 
some interesting facts with regard to “the 
health;of the troops in flic Great War. 
He pointed out that the deaths ..from 
disease, in the South African War , were 
ijj per cent., while? in this war the number 
was; less-than 4 per cent, finder.the old 
conditions, .judging by past standards, 
tiie.'casualties “from typhoid would have 
been half' n million, whereas they had 
been less than 3 ;Ood. 


most, fundamental works on the subject 
that he has had both mind and heart opened 
to the great and illustrious qualities of the 
many-renowned’characters who had doubted 
like himself, and whose researches had ended 
in the clear conviction that their doubts had 
been groundless, or, at least,, in no proportion 
to the counter-weight. Happy will it .be 
for such a man,’ it among his contemporaries, 
older than himself, he ‘should meet'with one 
who, with similar powers.and'feelings as acute 
as liis own had-entertained the same scruples ; 
-had,acted upon them: anil who, by after 
research had discovered himself to have 
quarrelled with received opinions only to have 
embraced errors. -- r ' .- \ 

It is true that those words of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge were "written about 
something other than military service, 
but they might well be pondered by the 
“ C.O.’s ” of to-day. 


H ERR SCHULZE GAEYERNITZ, a; 

Radical member of the 1 Reichstag, 
iur.de a speech recently, .which is satis¬ 
factory evidence that the Allies arc 
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ECENTLY I gave . the. contrasting 

_particulars of German and British 

air''raids.’as they had been presented to 
Parliament. Since 4 hey were so pre¬ 
sented .’the lulluiving interesting com¬ 
parison *has been is=ue<l- showing .the 
number.of bomb's'drxippe'd during Jauuary 
by'the cnemy intfie-area occupied by the 
British troops jn -.France, and the number 
dropped by tlic l£.\' A.S , R.F.C., and the ’ 
Australian flying Corps in enemy areas; 


Day .'. 
Night 


Enemy. 

ear . 
. i,c6i . 


British. 

• 5 9-PO 
; 1,753 

• 7,653 


Total. 1 , 48 a , 

It will be noted that the complete 
ascendancy of our airmen in daylight, 
when "objectives can be best sought and 
reached, is evidenced iir the fact that more 
than twenty-six bombs had been dropped 
on tlic enemy’s lines for every one,that ire 
dropped on ours, On The average of day 
and night together the proportion is more 
thairdive bombs to one'. 



11 Boyd Cable,” the celebrated author 
whose tale of the Old Contemptibles, 
1 ‘ The Winners,” specially written , for 
” The War Illustrated,” appears in- 
this issue. 


damping the enthusiasm of thq. German 
people for air raids by their energetic and 
successful reprisals. “We tare not. bar¬ 
barians,” the Herr Doctor protested; with 
. greater piteousness than accuracy. “ We 
never bombed* Oxford, whereas the Allies 
have shamefully bombed our university 
., ,, , ... - . . , tojyn, Freiburg. The same hatred now 

anew if that was not so when i happened ijoillne in every Freiburg heart must boil 

Upon tllC following , pClSSclgC in, till old- . ; T1 blip li on v< >: : of' Pnrltiin n n nrl T .nml nnpr« 
time volume : ■ 


“Conscience Doth Make Cowards” 

I HAVE sometimes wondered whether 
1 Shakespeare(s dictum that conscience 
doth ‘make cowards of. us. all has not 
frequently,. been 'reversed , within : these 
years of war, if, that is,' cowards have hot 
made consciences,”, and. I wondered 


u 

u 

u 

u 
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the hearts of Parisians and Londoners. 
Naturally this' only prolongs tire war. 
Could not iitte'rnaticnal agreements be 
arrived at prohibiting air bombardments 
- outside the army: zones ? ” Loud cheers 
greeted the suggestion." I have always 
.been under the impression that Louvain 
was' a university town, and most people 
will regard the systematic bombardment 
of Rjicims Cathedral as indicative of 
something approaching .'barbarism.;. And 


To objections .from conscience I 'can,* of 
course,’ answer ill • ijo other . way than _ bv 
requesting the" "youthful "objector to’ascerfajn 
with strict self-examination, 'whether-’ other 
influences may not-be at work ,■ Whether 
spirits “not of health,” and with Whispers 
“ not froni ■ heaven,’’, may : not ' b.e,,.walkiu» 
in the twilight of his consciousness. ■ Let 
him catalogue liis.scruples,"and reduce them 
to a distinct intelligible form;. let "him- be 

'■ —r. 'a.g.a.a.a, 
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aiued by entering into agreements with 
Germany. There was an international 
agreement, one remembers, providing for 
the neutrality of Belgium. What about 
'that? : 

DEFERRING again to slang phrases, by 
1 ' the way, 1 see that the Australian 
soldiers are credited with calling their 
country by the diminutive of “ Aussie ” 
(pronounced ” O/./.y and ,that they 
dub a chum a “ cobbeiV’ Further, it is 
said that a man who has had a “ bosker ’.’ ' 
time on"leave.has had a good time, andy 
that the French tout suite has been pof’t- 
mantcaued into “ tOotswcct,” and ampli- ' 
lied into “ the tooter the sweeter.” It is to 
be] hoped that somebody is compiling-'ii 
slajpg dictionary of the years of war. 

The Teutonic “Must” 

/"TERMANY possesses an. Imperial 1’ro- 
V-* paganda Department for the 
Enlightenment of Eorcign Countries, and 
one of the writers employed by that 

■ department (Dr. Alfred Laniclc) lias lately 
published a book on “ Clearness About 
War Aims,” which suggests that Germany 
has as yet not mastered the A B" C of the 
lesson which she lias to be taught before 
the world can hope for a peace which 
would be anything more than a pause in 
preparation for further war. • Says Dr. 
Laniclc: • 

In order to protect ourselves from the 
destructive will of bur enemies for all time— 
and tjiis-'will to destroy us will exist in the 
future—we must fust of all obtain those 
strategic'- extensions .of our frontiers which, 
s in the opinion of .our naval and military cx- 
• ports, are necessary h >r «ur Security. Further, 
we must add to this so'much territory as, in 
the opinion’,of our economic authorities, will 
guarantee us our 'economic development. 
Tl/ese tcfritorkjs "must be politically advan¬ 
tageous aiid minpatible with a healthy prim 
cipie oj natioii'aldy. 1 lor this reason there 
must be. 110 .soft of limielity at the adoption of 
measures which iavay seem to lie.temporarily 
harsh—such, for example, as the deportation 
of a whole "population,;; For. such measures 
serve to .eliminate'-The possibility of a future 
war, and ! therefcrc^ijoriii to tlic high moral 

■ object of'a wurj’.l-pliace.. - , • 

' ' 

Gun Fire and Rain 

POPULAR beliefs tire most tenacious. 

* Again and again during the war has 
been repeated the old .idea ofgreat gun 
firing- producing rain ; ’ again and again 
have the men of science told iis that there 
is nothing in it.” /Now I sec that Mr. 
Frederick j. Brodie, writing in." Symons’s 
Meteorological Magazine,” cites some facts 
to prove .that the supposed connection is 
not wholly imaginary. Statistics for the 
past three years show a striking increase 
of rainfall, (as compared with' the years 
, 1909 - 1 . 2 ) over the eastern and southern 
disti-icts, which arc nearest the battle¬ 
fields in France and Belgium. In tiic 
case of the south-eastern corner of England 
tlic increase shown is as much as 26 per 
cent. ; while in the localities farthest from 
the scene of fighting—Lancashire and 
Cumberland, North Wales, and the West 
of Scotland—the rainfall had in every case 
diminished. • 
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Electrically Heated Clothes, Enabling Airmen to Endure 
Intense Cold at Great Heights, is a British Invention 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


DORA 


versus 


THE KAISER 


THESE really are very disconcerting 

* times in which to live. One never 
knows what is going to happen next. 
Walking with decorous gravity down m\‘ 
front steps this morning and up the street 
with intent to get upon an omnibus, 1 had 
the slight misfortune to be overtaken by 
an acquaintance whom 1 am generally 
careful to avoid, because lie has a stammer 
which is a much greater affliction to me 
than it appears to be to himself. He had 
the effrontery to touch me on the back 

I loathe being pawed— and, ignoring my 
scowl, lie said as briskly as his impediment 
allowed : " You've g-g-g-got to g-g-g-go 
to b-b-bed at half-past nine." 

T1IE announcement was so entirely 

* unexpected that it almost upset the 
equanimity, proper to an English gentle¬ 
man in any emergency, which I like to 
think I possess. Perhaps some sub¬ 
conscious premonition of the time lie 
would take to explain what he meant, 
owing to his impediment of speech, helped 
to prevent me from asking what the 
dickens he did mean. However this may 
have been, all I said was : " Yes, and it’s 
nearly half-past nine now. I must hurry 
or I shall be late.” And I scurried away 
from him as fast as the White Rabbit 
scurried from Alice when on his way to 
the Duclicss. 

ESTABLISHED on the top of an omni 
bus, I opened my morning paper 
and saw light at once. The Board of 
Trade, I read, had in preparation a war 
measure under which ail places of enter¬ 
tainment and public restaurants in London 
and tiie South of England would be closed 
at 9.30 p.m.. the measure, if decided upon, 
to take effect, most appropriately, on 
April 1 st. A little map of England, 
showing the suggested line of demarcation 
between South and North for the purposes 
of the measure, proved graphically that a 
season ticket between London and any 
town in the area unaffected would lie 
beyond my power to afford cult of mv 
present salary. And finding myself thus 
further invplved in the meshes of Dora 
Dominatrix, I proceeded to read the 
arguments advanced in favour of her 
latest encroachment upon my personal, 
liberty, testily vowing that 1 would ne'er 
consent, while all flic time consenting. 

THE arguments arc, indeed, unanswer- 
1 able. The combative spirit of Hie 
Englishman prompts him to resent the 
recognition of the existence of German 
flying men that is made by excluding 
large assemblies of people from any single 
building to which they may be disposed 
to flock. In view of the fact, however. 
Ihat raiders scattering bombs blindly over 
London have dropped some near theatres 
before, common sense is obliged to confess 
that the responsibility upon the managers 
of houses usually crowded is too great to 
lie allowed to continue ; and, further, it 
would be contrary to the public interest 
to allow a practice to be continued which 
might, by chance, give the enemy the 
satisfaction of causing a large number of 
c: - s laities by a single high-explosive bomb. 
No one whose memories include a theatre 
disaster such as those that occurred long 
ago at Exeter and Sunderland will depre¬ 
cate as " grandmotherly " any legislation 
that diminishes the likelihood of another 
befalling. 


.rr.e-c.er.e;. 


M VCH more cogent — irresistible in¬ 
deed—is the argument that, unless 
light and fuel are economised rigorously 
during the summer, the supply of house¬ 
hold coal will be insufficient next winter. 

11 has been bad enough lately to see the 
queues of people waiting outside grocers’ 
shops for sugar and tea, and it was bad 
enough to see the queues of people f.hat 
waited outside greengrocers’ shops some 
time ago for potatoes, but in both these 
instances the onlooker could derive some 
comfort from the reflection that the 
queues were not brought there by sheer 
necessity ; the people could have done 
without all those commodities and not 
have been really distressed. It is certainly 
no hardship to drink coffee without sugar ; 
for children, cocoa is probably better than 
either tea or coffee. And in England, at 
any rate, there was no danger of poor 
people actually starving last winter, even 
if for weeks on end some of them got no 
potatoes at all. 

THE coal shortage was a much more 
* serious matter. In the faces of the 
women lined up outside the yards of small 
retailers of coal in poor- districts, and 
thronging round the waggons and lorries 
of coalmen selling hundredweight and 
half-hundredweight sacks in better-class 
streets, I have seen an expression often 
that told of painful anxiety, and some¬ 
times of tragedy. Without coal, cooked 
food was practically out of their' reach, 
for in few of their small houses or single 
rooms were gas stoves to be found. And 
there may have been a sick child in the 
cold room at home, whose life depended 
on the warmth which without coal could 
not be produced. Eor all of them there 
was a vast increase of misery and 
wretchedness and dirt. 

AX E remembers stories, told in lighter 
mood, of rich people calling in costly 
motor-cars at the little shops and trium¬ 
phantly bearing away with them half a 

A Pirns'es 3 Iia fS.lhgv.Mi 

TT Mould be difficult to find a stronger contrast 
A to the blasphemous familiarity with the Divine 
Majesty, that is so shocking a note in all the Kaiser’s 
professions of his faith, than the simple trust and 
modest courage that And utterance in this poem by 
Robert Garland, written in an American training 
camp. Something of the Puritan spirit that made 
Cromwell's Ironsides such formidable lighting men 
informs the grave and earnest lines, which we 
reproduce from a recent number of the New York 
“ Outlook.'" • 

LORD, my God, accept my prayer of 
. thanks 

That Thou hast placed me humbly in the ranks 
Where I can do my part, a!! unafraid—- 
A Simple soldier in Thy great crusade. 

1 pray Thee, Lord, let others take command ; 
Enough for me, a rifle in my hand, 

Thy blood-red banner ever leading me 
Where I can fight for liberty and Thee. 

Give others, God, the glory ; mine the right 
1 o stand beside my comrades in the fight, 

To die, it need be, in some foreign land—■ 
Absolved and solaced by a soldier's hand. 

O Lord, my God, pray hearken to my prayer 
And keep me ever humble, keep me where 
The fight is thickest, where, 'midst steel and 
flame. 

Thy sons give battle, calling on Thy name. 


hundredweight of the precious mineral. 
For them it was something of an adven¬ 
ture, with a strong admixture, no doubt, 
of the really unpleasant; but they at 
any rate were sure of their hot meals, 
cooked on gas stoves at home or bought 
at club or restaurant, and they were 
warmly clad, and were inconvenienced at 
worst, not affected in health. 

IN an intermediate class there was an 
- amount of inconvenience that bor¬ 
dered closely on distress. I myself had 
experiences which, after the event, can be 
presented in a more or less humorous 
light, but were far from amusing at the 
time ; when, after a day spent in a warm 
and comfortable room in the offices of the 
firm for which I work, I spent an hour 
and two hours wandering round mean 
streets in the quarter of the town where 
I lived in search of fuel for the little flat, 
and deemed myself most fortunate if 1 
could stagger home with sixpennyworth of 
coal in a fish-bag in 011 c hand and dragging 
a sack with twenty-eight pounds of coke 
in it with the other. If f was not fortunate 
in my quest, 1 passed the rest of the 
evening in the free library, and when 
closing time came went home to the cold 
flat and to bed forthwith, cancelling all 
the merit I might have won by such 
sobriety of conduct by my really shocking- 
bad temper. 

IF Dora's new proifttnciamento means 
* that there will be no return of the 
discomfort and inconvenience and distress 
that we knew, last year, we shall obey it 
gladly enough—would do so even .if 
curfew rang at eight o’clock instead of 
half-past nine. I 11 our inmost hearts we 
rather like Dora, though we maintain our 
British right to grumble at her inter¬ 
ference with what we call our liberty. I 
will surrender my liberty to her without a 
murmur, and so will every right-thinking 
Briton who still prefers death to slavery. 

A ND there, now I come to think of ilv 
-* V is the point at which I aimed when 
I first seized my grey goose-quill to-night, 
it is not Dora who is interfering with our 
liberties, debarring- iis from gettinggood 
beer whenever wc feci inclined for it, 
turning us out of restaurants at half-past 
nine instead of half-past twelve, darkening 
Our streets, and compelling us to abandon 
our wayzgooses, or waysgeeze, or wayz- 
goosen—what is the plural of that very 
singular word ? It is the Kaiser who is 
the culprit, and every sturdy Briton ought 
to remember the fact. 

LIOW much longer, pray, will you 

* * abuse our forbearance ?. How 
much farther yet will you run amok in 
your megalomania and your unbridled 
presumption ? ’’ Many years have gone 
by since I first read that passage in the 
original, but to-night a tricksy memory 
recalled the opening words, and I took 
down a shabby old school-book from a 
shelf, to be interested in the applicability 
to the Kaiser, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen, hundred and eighteen, of words 
thundered by Cicero against Catilina in 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator on the 7 th 
of November in the year 63 before Christ. 
May the end of the Kaiser and his cause 
be annihilation as complete as that Which 
overtook Catilina. c. evi. 
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A GREAT MOMENT IN A LONG H1STORY. The Mayor of Jerusalem (with walking-stick and elgarette) and the party bearing t'.e 

A white flag that heralded the surrender of the Holv City meeting the first British outposts on the morning of Decenibei 9th, 191 t. 
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GERMAN THRUST FOR THE 
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OPEN SEA 


W EEK after week the almost illimit¬ 
able consequences of the appalling 
collapse of Russia continue to be 
revealed. Fresh aspects of the gigantic 
tragedy are constantly being opened up. 
It has’ suddenly been realised that the 
policy of Germany has undergone a new 
development in the wintry north. 

Through the protectorate which she is 
establishing over Finland, Germany is 
seeking to obtain an ice-free port in, the 
Arctic seas. If she succeeds, the whole 
future naval position of Great Britain 
and the United States may be afl'ectod.i 
We can stand watch and ward over the 
approaches to Wilhelmsliaven and Kiel, 
but we can never hope to hem in a German 
naval base in the Arctic Circle. If Ger¬ 
many completes her plans in Finland, she 
will obtain open access to the Atlantic. 

The situation alters so frequently, new 
developments are so incessant, that even 
diligent observers can scarcely follow the 
meaning of so kaleidoscopic an outlook. It 
is quite certain that when Germany went 
, r war she was thinking of Brussels and 
Bagdad, and not of the North Cape and the 
midnight sun; yet to-day she is takings 
advantage in every direction of Russia’s 
downfall, and her scheme for reaching 
oceanic water through Lapland is a very 
grave menace. It may eventually threaten 
the supremacy of the Royal Navy-, on 
which the security of these islands depends. 

Let me try to unravel as simply as 
possible a very tangled story, and explain 
the successive complications which have 
led Germany to thrust for the open sea. 

Finns and Prjssians Akin 

The bulk of the people of Finland have 
rot been well disposed towards the 
Allies during the war, because of their 
ingrained and not unnatural hostility 
towards Russia. Finland has been an 
object of warlike contention between 
Russia and Sweden for eight hundred 
years, but dming the greater part of that 
1 mg period the country was Swedish. 
Russia finally obtained possession of 
Finland and the Aland Islands in 1 S 0 S, 
but the Finns were always allowed tc 
retain a large measure of independence. 
Russia granted Finland an extremely 
democratic Constitution in 1905 in response 
to prolonged agitation, but the Finns 
remained discontented because oppressive 
and even tyrannous Russian influences 
were afterwards exercised against them. 

It is not generally recognised in this 
country that the Finns and the Prussians 
are racially akin. The Prussians are not 
Teutonic, as is commonly supposed. Their 
ethnological origin is Finno-Slav. The 
Prussians, the Finns, the Magyars, the 
Bulgars, and the Turks have all sprung 
from the same Turanian stock, and this 
undoubted fact goes far to explain the 
links which bind all these races together 
in the present war. The true Pan- 
Turanian movement is not merely Turkish. 
It extends from Finland through East 
Prussia and Potsdam and Budapest to 
Constantinople and the steppes of Central 
Asia. If our people appreciated this sur¬ 
prising ethnological kinship there would 
be a better understanding of the remark¬ 
able alliances now visible in Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. 

The Russian Bolshevists, after seizing 
power last November, very quickly sent 
emissaries into Finland to stir up the 
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" class warfare ” which is the real object 
they have always had in view. The 
Bolshevist agents succeeded only too well, 
and the horrors which have marked the 
civil war in Finland are worse than any 
recorded in Russia. Wholesale murders 
of well-to-do people have been committed, 
and the Prime Minister of Finland only 
saved his life by escaping in a small 
steamer across the Baltic. He reached 
Berlin on March 12 th as a refugee, to be 
received by the Kaiser with open arms. 

New German-Finnish Treaty 

Finland had been declared a Republic 
during the earlier stages of the Russian 
Revolution. After Germany had extorted 
sham " peace ” treaties at Brest Litovsk 
Horn the Ukraine and from the Russian 
Bolshevists, she made a separate “ treaty ” 
oil March Sth at Berlin with the Finns. 
It is not clear what mandate the delegates 
from Finland possessed. The Finnish 
' White Guards” and the Bolshevist 

Red Guards ” were fighting one another 
at the time, and Ihe Prime Minister, 
M. Svinliufvud, must then have been 
escaping from the Bolshevists. 

The practical effect of the '* treaty ” is 
that Germany takes the Republic of Fin¬ 
land under her protection. The Aland 
Islands arc recognised as forming part of 
Finnish territory. These islands are an 
extensive archipelago at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and they command 
the Upper Baltic. They were taken from 
Sweden by Russia in 1 S 09 , and arc still 
chiefly populated by persons of Swedish 
descent. There is more than one excel¬ 
lent potential naval harbour in the islands, 
within three hours' fast steaming of the 
approaches to Stockholm. While Russia 
held the archipelago she was unable to 
make any serious strategic use of it through- 
fear of incurring German resentment. 
Now that Germany is supreme in the 
Baltic, she can utilise the islands to domi¬ 
nate and overawe Sweden. Already she 
has assembled warships there, and has 
landed troops. It is not surprising that 
Sweden at last begins bitterly to regret 
her complacent attitude towards Germany 
throughout the war. 

Oullet in (he Arctic 

Having seized the Aland Islands, com¬ 
mandeered the food stocks of the islanders, 
and instituted a most oppressive system 
of control, Germany is now sending troops 
into Finland “ to restore order.” Most 
of the Finns welcome her intervention, 
because they wish to see an end of the 
horrible massacres and destruction inces¬ 
santly perpetrated by the Bolshevist 
"Red Guards”; but a small minority 
are believed to turn towards the Allies, 
because they realise that " Germany over 
all ” means an end to all prospect of the 
genuine independence which Finland has 
always craved and never found. 

And here I approach the culminating 
point of this involved narrative. A 
" treaty ” was also signed at the begin¬ 
ning of March between the Russian 
Bolshevists and Finland, which contained 
some remarkable provisions. The full 
text has not been published, but appar¬ 
ently the Bolshevists consented to an 
expansion of the northern and eastern 
boundaries of Finland. You must under¬ 
stand that up till now the boundaries of 


Finland have not extended to the Arctic 
Ocean, and they were drawn very far to 
the west of the great gulf known as the 
White Sea. The Bolshevists are said to 
have given to Finland that portion of 
Russian Lapland which touches the 
Arctic Ocean, and they also permitted 
the Finns to extend their frontiers east¬ 
ward to the White Sea. Firiland de¬ 
manded a port in the Arctic, and the 
Bolshevists gave it to them. Under 
present conditions, a Finnish port in Lap- 
land will be a German port. I am person¬ 
ally more than ever convinced by this 
event that the Bolshevists are secret!} 
working in collusion with Germany. 

Consider what this concession means. 
Because Archangel is frozen up in winter, 
the Russians have laboriously constructed 
since the war began a line, called the 
Murrnan Railway, to Kola, on the Arctic 
Ocean, not far from the frontier of Norway. 
Kola lies at the head of a small gulf known 
as Ekaterina Harbour, which is washed 
by warm currents from the south, and is 
free from ice all the year round. To-day 
the Murrnan Railway and Kola represent 
Russia’s sole icc-frcc outlet to the world 
without. She is cut off from the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, and a line of new 
German States, stretching from Finland 
to Odessa, bars her from access by land 
to the rest of Europe. The extension of 
Finland's boundaries means that Germany 
will soon gain control of the Murrnan 
Railway and its terminal port, and Russia 
will be completely landlocked. The only 
door left to her will be Archangel, which 
is ice-bound for many months each year. 

Peril to Scandinavia 

In order to appreciate this grave issue, 
the question should be studied with the 
aid of good modern maps. I can also 
recommend an admirable book, entitled 
" Through Lapland with Skis and Rein¬ 
deer,” recently written by Mr. Frank 
Hedges Butler, which gives a very full 
account of this region. Mr. Butler, who 
travelled through Lapland only a few 
months before the war, dwells upon the 
comparative mildness of the climate, and 
quotes the opinion of a naval officer that 
“ the harbours of Russian Lapland arc in 
every respect equal to those of Northern 
Norway ; they would make equally good 
naval or commercial stations.” 

It is this mild northern area which 
Germany now aspires to control, in addi¬ 
tion to all her conquests in Eastern 
Europe. Her Scheme is one more bid 
for the Admiralty of the Atlantic. The 
acquisition of Ekaterina Harbour as a 
naval base would mean the creation of a 
German Vladivostok in the north. 

If any further proof were needed that 
Germany aims at world-domination, it 
can be found in this new scheme, disclosed 
within the last few weeks. The Scandi¬ 
navian nations have at last awakened to 
their deadly peril, after having fancied 
for years that their only menace was to 
be found in Russia. When will our own 
countrymen realise the full and immeasur¬ 
able extent of the German danger ? I 
say again, as 1 have said so often in this 
journal, that there is only one way to 
smash these vast designs, and that way is 
to fight doggedly on until we and our 
.Allies have inflicted an overwhelming 
defeat upon the German Army. 
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Eyes of Enemy Flying Men 



French 12 6 in. nun draped with nets and surrounded with straw to conceal it from enemy observers. Camouflage, the application of 
Nature’s law of protective colon ration, has been brought to such perfection during the Great War that gunners who know the exact spot 
orf the map representing the emplacement of their own batteries have reported that they could not distinguish a trace of it when flying. 



if flying, with the resultant development of observation worn, 
numbers of artists hive been employed in camouflage work 
In elementary forms camouflage has long been used. 


The gun in action, photographed at the moment of firing, The invention oi 

necessitated the use of protective colouration on scientific lines, and large i 
because of their knowledge of the laws governing the blending of colour, 
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America Prepared & Resourceful in the War Zone 


British Official Photographs 





Preparing a pointed argument for the Hun. American soldier in France “ pointing ” his bayonet on a grindstone. Right: Americans 
_who have instantly affixed their gas-masks sounding a Klaxon horn to give the alarm that gas-bombs are coming over. 


American linesmen putting up telephone wires for their 
lines of communication through a French village. 


Locomotive engineers of the American Expeditionary Force putting the 
finishing touches to a Baldwin engine in France. 



Light artillery squad of Americans arriving on the range for practice behind the I 


ines in France. Recently there has been news of various 
many thousands more are in reserve camps and training camps. 
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points at which the American troops are in the firing-line 
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Brave Men Who Live Like Burrowing Moles 

British and Australian Official Photographs 


Members of an Australian T unnelling Company on the western front constructing an underground dug-out. Wonderful underground work 
has been achieved by the miner soldiers from Australia. Right : In the subterranean cookhouse of an Australian Tunnelling Company. 



Australian machine-gun position on the western front. Right : In an Aus¬ 
tralian Tunnelling Company’s rescue station. The men are provided with 
special respirators and have small cage-birds to give warning of impure air. 


In a British underground cookhouse near the front tine, fully equipped so that everything can be carried on in the deep dug-out; the pre¬ 
pared food is lyuiled to the surface for distribution. Right: Australians boring with a Wombat drill a ventilating hole for a deep dug-out 
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SEAS WITH MINES 


Huns’ Cowardly Misuse of a Legitimate Weapon of War 


T HERE is one very obvious reason why 
the submarine mine should make 
so strong an appeal to the German 
type of mind, and that is that when you 
are hit by a mine you can’t hit back. Sink 
or swim, you have just got to go through 
with it, knowing that the enemy ship 
which placed the mine in that particular 
spot has probably been back in port for 
some days, and wall for ever be ignorant — 
and indifferent—as to whether her victims 
were British men-of-war’s men or neutral 
passenger folk. The submarine mine is 
perfectly legitimate as a weapon of war, 
but all the illegitimate methods of using 
it were exhausted by the enemy long ago. 
They leave loose mines adrift in the seas 
at the mercy of wind and tide; they 
plant anchored fields right in the track 
of merchant shipping, and never warn 
neutrals whose vessels may steam 
calamitously into the midst of them; 
and they have never, of course, even 
pretended to adhere to that Hague agree¬ 
ment which declared that all mines should 
be so constructed as to become harmless 
within a few hours if they were broken 
adrift from their moorings. It is possibly 
news to some, by the way, that the 
position of minefields outside territorial 
waters should, according to international 
law, be published to the world. The 
object of the publication is, of course, 
to prevent unnecessary risks being run 
by neutral merchantmen; and it docs 
not necessarily affect the military value 
of the mines, which, in most cases where, 
they are used legitimately, arc used not 
so much to sink ships as to prevent the 
use of Certain channels or areas by hostile 
vessels. 

Pre-War Preparation 

Germany had made ample preparations 
for the use of mines before the war, 
though the fact was not evident from 
published information. Within a few 
hours of our declaration of war the con¬ 
verted liner Konigin Luise was discovered 
laying mines off the East Coast — proof 
positive that the policy was decided upon 
and prepared for long before the war, 
since a ship cannot be converted into a 
minelayer in a few hours. The Luise was 
sunk, but our first war loss was registered 
in her name, for the light cruiser Amphion 
came to grief in that minefield next day. 

As the war has progressed, the cult of 
the mine has gained extraordinary 
popularity in Germany. We had early 
evidence that ordinary German warships 
carried a liberal supply, for when the two 
attacks were made on the East Coast by 
" tip-and-run ” cruiser squadrons towards 
the end of 1914 large numbers of mines 
were scattered about, disorganising our 
traffic and throwing a vast amount of 
liighly dangerous work upon the mine¬ 
sweeping flotillas, then just bourgeoning 
into effectiveness. 

From that time onwards the menace 
of the mine has never ceased to grow, 
although, thanks to the heroic and un¬ 
remitting labours of the gallant fishermen 
who are in the main responsible for 
countering this particular phase of the 
enemy’s activity, the damage they do is 
surprisingly small. 

At the same time the necessity for 
keeping the seas as clear as possible 
imposes a great drain upon our resources 
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in men and small craft, so that even from 
that point of view the Germans may 
regard themselves well repaid for their own 
outlay. However that may be, they have 
in the last year or two vastly extended 
their arrangements for minelaying, not 
only from submarines—of which more 
later — but from surface ships. 

When the raider Wolf broke through 
our blockade she carried with her such a 
supply-of mines that she was able, not 
only'to deposit several “fields” of her 
own, but also to fit out the captured 
British steamer Turritclla as an auxiliary 
minelayer. The latter’s career was short, 
and she was scuttled by her prize crew 
to prevent her recapture by a British 
warship; but one of the Wolf’s mines 
sank the P. & O. liner Mongolia off 
Bombay last year. 

‘'Minelaying Cruisers” 

Nearer home the Germans have made 
preparations for minelaying on a vast 
scale. The Albatross, one of their two 
original ships designed for this purpose, 
was driven ashore and badly damaged 
on the coast of Gothland, in the Baltic, 
by a Russian squadron in July, 1915. 
On the other hand, nearly all the older 
cruisers have, without surrendering their 
normal armament, been converted for 
the scattering of mines, of which from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty are 
carried by each ship, according to type, 
while new vessels designed since the out¬ 
break of war seem all to have had this 
minelayiug characteristic embodied in 
their construction. Take, for instance, 
the new Emden class. The new Emden — 
and several others of like character — is 
now in service. They are of 5,400 tons 
and 2S knots speed, and they carry the 
powerful armament for their size of ten 
59 in. guns. In addition to their guns, all 
the new Emdens carry one hundred and 
twenty mines — and there are understood 
to be at least six of them. 

Far more notable, however, as marking 
the embodiment of lessons Germany has 
learned from the war, is a batch of so- 
called “ minelayiug cruisers,” of which 
six are known to be named Brummer, 
Bremse, Hummel, Natter, Skorpion, and 
Wespe. These vessels would be formidable 
as ordinary cruisers, for on a displacement 
of 4,000 tons they steam 35 knots, and 
carry an armament of four 5-9 in. and 
eight 41 in. guns. On top of this, how¬ 
ever, each vessel is fitted to carry and sow 
four hundred and eighty mines, so that 
on a single excursion one of them, given 
the opportunity', could deposit one mine 
every half mile of the distance between 
Norway and the coast of Scotland. The 
particular object with which these vessels 
have been built we do not know. 

Naval Battles—and Mines 

Ten years or more ago Commander 
(now Commodore) Murray Sucter, R.N., 
wrote that ” the future successful 
naval tactician will not be the one who 
places his fleet in the most advantageous 
position for gun fire, but the one who can 
force his opponent over a skilfully mined 
area." It is, perhaps, difficult to imagine 
that the German Fleet will ever “ force ” 
the British Fleet anywhere, but the word 
" entice ” may be substituted. For the 


greater part of the Jutland Battle our 
movements, in spite of our superior 
strength, had to rest upon those of the 
enemy, and it is conceivable that he might, 
on some future and similar occasion, 
endeavour to lead our squadrons into a 
hurriedly-laid minefield of whose existence 
our commanders were not aware-such a 
field, for instance, as might be prepared 
in a night by a couple of vessels of the 
Emden class. 

It may be recalled in connection with 
Commodore Sueter’s theory that in one 
communique, dealing with the January 
sortie of the Goebcn and Bresktu, the 
Admiralty’s information w'as that the 
Breslau was “ forced into.one of our mint - 
fields,” where she struck a mine and sank : 
while one “ expert ” improved upon this 
by declaring that both ships were driven 
into minefields of whose existence they 
were well aware.” We must accept the 
Admiralty’s information as correct. Yet 
the Breslau w'as merely shadowed by 
two destroyers which dare not approach 
her because of her heavy and accurate 
firing, and it is remarkable that they' could 
have “ forced ” her anywhere ; while the 
Gocben was attacked only' by seaplanes, 
and even if it W'as they' that persuaded 
her to change her course, their attack could 
hardly' have been so terrible as to drive the 
great battle-cruiser lo commit hara-kiri 
in a minefield of whose existence she was 
well aware. 

Submarine Mine-Sowers 

T have said little here about mine¬ 
laying by submarines, which, after all, is 
the form with which our seamen arc best 
acquainted. Germany seems to have 
begun this in the spring of 1915, although, 
curiously enough, the first Power to build 
a minelaying submarine was Russia, 
whose 500-ton Krab, designed to carry 
sixty relatively small weapons, was 
launched on the Black Sea in 1912. The 
majority of the mining U boats belong 
to the UC class, of which the UC5, 
which stranded and w'as captured off the 
East Coast in April, 1916, was one of the 
earliest. Tt is believed that somewhere 
about a hundred UC boats have been 
built, the earlier ones carrying twelve 
and the latter eighteen mines, arranged 
in pairs in open tubular shafts that pass 
right through the boat. There arc also in 
the enemy’s service, however, a nurnber 
of minelayiug submarines which are 
identified by only a U and a number, and 
these are simply ordinary U boats which 
carry' a smaller number of torpedoes than 
is usual, and make up the w'eight by 
shipping about three dozen mines. 

There is obviously no reason why a 
submarine of the ocean-going type—the 
UC’s are all very small—should not be 
equipped with mines to the exclusion of 
everything else but what she needs to get 
along with, and it is somewhat startling 
in this connection to consider the poten¬ 
tialities of such a vessel as the Deutsch¬ 
land, once a ” submarine merchantman,” 
doubtless now an active U boat. The cap¬ 
tured UC5 carried twelve mines of 16 cwt. 
each. The Deutschland was credited with 
having taken to America a cargo variously 
estimated at from 500 to 750 tons. On 
the smaller of those figures she should 
carry 625, and on the larger, 937 mines, 
weighing three-quarters of a ton apiece ! 
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Covering buoyancy,boxes with galvanised iron on 
the Lucia, the ex-Austrian warship, now con¬ 
verted into an unsinkable American transport. 


The Grand Fleet at anchor, drawn by the French artist Albert Sebille, from notes made by a compatriot who paid a special visit to the 
base. The large vessel on the left is a battle-cruiser of up-to-date design, and vessels of almost every other type are represented. 


Buoyancy boxes fixed between the frames and beams of each deck of the Lucia. Absolutely unsinkable American transports are now 
ready. A hole forty feet in diameter would waterlog only a tenth of the Lucia’s honeycombed and air-tight cells, and she would still 
float. In circle : Mr. W. J. Donnelly, inventor of the unsinkable ship. Right: An American merchantman on the stocks. 


Terror 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 


THE STRAFE 

In Which a Cockney Refused to be Downhearted 


I T was a shell bursting near at hand 
that awoke me from the heavy 
slumber into which I had fallen. 1 
sat up in the dug-out and looked out 
through the door, at the sloughy trench 
and the deserted fire-step opposite. Getting 
to my feet I made my way outside, as yet 
only half awake, for the night before had 
been a weary one, and no sleep could be 
obtained. As a stretcher-bearer, l was 
busily engaged the whole time in helping 
to carry wounded men across the sodden 
fields and back to the dressing-station in 
the village to the rear. Night in the sector 
was generally quiet, for the enemy con¬ 
tented himself with intervals of " strafing" 
during the day, and left us in peace to 
take our wounded away when the darkness 
fell. But by night there were generally 
many wounded, and the stretcher-bearers 
had to work from dusk to dawn. Then, 
when their work was finished, they might 
sleep if the enemy was not nasty. But 
the enemy was not going to allow us any 
peace, and by day it was impossible to 
sleep when the big shells were pounding 
the parapet to pieces and blowing the 
dug-outs into the air. 

T WENT out into the trench and crawled 
* up on the fire-step. The day was a 
typical autumn one, mild and raining ; 
the sky and earth met out at the German 
trench in one dull tint of grey. Some¬ 
times the rain flew' over the sandbags in a 
fine mist, and again it dropped into the 
french in heavy drops. 

A mate of mine, a Cockney with twink¬ 
ling light eyes, straight as a lance and 
with a calm stamp of firmness in his whole 
bearing, came round the traverse smoking 
a cigarette. He was very small, but in his 
lissom body there lurked a humour and 
spirit that nothing could subdue. He had 
been blown up by a sliefi the day before, 
and flung out of the trench on to the 
reverse slope of the parapet. But this 
seemed to have no effect on the boy, for 
he immediately got to his feet again and 
came back to the trench and lit a fire to 
cook his midday meal. 

“ 1 think they’re goin’ to begin strafin’ 
again to-day,” said the Cockney, coming 
up on the fire-step beside me, and looking 
across the sandbags at No Man’s Band. 
” It’s not twelve o’clock. They began 
yesterday at half-past eleven.” . 

AS he spoke a dozen shells dropped out 
in front, falling in our barbed-wire 
and smashing it to atoms. Splinters flew 
past our heads and buried themselves in 
the parados. Both of us bent down, 
sheltering our heads behind the sandbags. 

“ Blimey, they’re not ’arf letting fly 1 ” 
murmured the Cockney, as a number of 
fresh shells whizzed over our heads and 
dropped in the wood to rear. This wood 
was known as Bois Hugo. It had come in 
for much " strafing,” and the trees were 
for the most part shot down, leaving 
nothing remaining but the peeled trunks, 
which at night looked like lepers. 

The roar of the guns increased in inten¬ 
sity, and a blinding smoke covered the 
■whole trench. The air was full of the smell 
of cor<lite, which caused me to cough and 
sneeze as if I were swallowing gas. Some¬ 
thing hit the dug-out which,I had just left, 
and it fell in a heap, the roof timbers 
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creaking and the posts of the door breaking 
with a crack, l.ucky for me that 1 was 
not in there now ! The shell which had 
hit was a dud, and did not explode, but 
the force with which it fed was sufficient 
to wreck the whole construction. It must 
have taken weeks to build, for the shelter 
was one of the best that I had ever been in. 

” I think that the bloomin’ bounders 
arc startin’ to shell us now ” said the 
Cockney, as another dug-out was hit and 
sandbags and roof-beams were blown 
up in the air. The shell exploded, and 
one man, flung across the traverse, 
landed on the top of the dug-out in which 
1 had been asleep fifteen minutes before. 
His face was all plastered with mud ; his 
tunic was torn at neck and shoulder , and 
blood was dripping out on to his clothing. 

I ran over to help him, but seeing me 
coming lie motioned me off with his hand, 
as if advising me to keep away. 

” Are you much hurt, matey ? ” I 
inquired as I reached him. 

” Not so bad ; but I’ve stopped one or 
two packets ” he said with a wry smile. 

’’ But don’t you trouble with me. Stay 
where you were—it’s safer, and 1 can 
crawl in under the fire-step when r get my 
breath back.” 

T_IE lay back as he spoke and looked up 
at the sky. I could see that a splinter 
of shell had struck liis shoulder, and the 
blood from the wound was oozing out 
through the torn khaki. I bent down, 
dressed the wound, and, assisted by my 
Cockney mate, carried the poor fellow in 
■ and placed him on the fire-step in the 
shelter of the parapet. 

The Londoner lit a cigarette, his hand 
trembling a little as lie did so. Then lie 
peeped over the sandbags and looked at 
No Man’s Land. 

” It’s not safe to look over,” I said. 

■‘When work like this is goin' on one 
place is as good as another ” said fho 
Cockney, blowing a puff of smoke into 
the air. ” If a bloke’s inside o’ a dug- 
out it may get blown in atop o’ ’int. If 
'e’s bendin’ down a ricochet may get im. 
It’s all the same anyway, for if a man’s 
bullet 'as ’is number it’s all up wiv ’im, it 
doesn’t matter where ’c is. It’s all in the 
game, and we’ve got to put tfp with any¬ 
thing in those ’ard times.” 

T TE paused, blew the ash from his 
f ^ cigarette, and burst into song. The 
doggerel which lie sang seemed like a 
direct challenge to Fate : 

“ The German ’as one o’ ’is nasty fits, 

’E’s blowin’ our bloomin’ ole trench to bits ; 

Hut we aren’t down'car tod, Mr. I’ritz, 

In these ard times.” 

1 looked over the sandbags. All the field 
was now in an uproar, and shells from 
British and German guns were ppunding 
on the levels, flinging the earth and wires 
broadcast. Our trench was fading in on 
itself, and the bay next to the one in 
which I stood was levelled in on lop of 
the men who held it. On the right the 
same thing had happened, and the two 
of us, the Cockney and I, were isolated 
from the remainder of our company. To 
rejoin our mates we had to crawl out 
across the open and get into the trench 
farther along. On our way we would 
come under the eves of the enemy snipers. 


so we decided that it was better to risk 
the chance shell than the sure bullet. 

” They'll start strafin’ us in earnest in 
a minute,” said the Cockney, as a shell 
flow over his head and .burst in Bois Hugo. 

” They’re ’otter to-day than they were 
yesterday. I’m darned blue if Ibis' war 
isn’t gettin’ worse every day. When first 
we came out here the trenches were bad 
enough, but when we got out o’ the 
trenches and back to our billets it wasn’t 
so bach. If we were back a bit we were 
safe enough. But now, wot’s it like ? We 
get inter some village miles behind the 
lines, and there we find the German airmen 
cornin’ across and droppin’ bombs. If it’s 
not that it’s big guns that can fling dirt 
for twenty miles or so, shellin’ ns while 
we’re lyin’ down ’avin’ a kip. Blimey, 
it’s gettin’ worse and worse every day ! ” 

A S he spoke he handed me a cigarette. 
-t*- 1 took it and lit it from the stump 

which he held out towards me. Then my 
eyes rested on the man who had been 
Hung on the top of the fallen dug-out. and 
who was now lying quite still on the fire- 
step, his eyes closed and his legs hunched 
up — asleep, or - 

A soldier crawled into our bay dragging 
■ himself along like a. worm in the slush. 
He had come from the bay in which the 
dug-out had been blown up into the air. 
His leg and arm were torn, and the blood 
was flowing out from the wounds and 
down his tunic and trousers. 

Is this the way out ? ” he inquired 
with a groan. 

” You’re on the way, said the Cockney. 
” But it’s better for you to stay where you 
are until this darned shellin’s over, matey.” 

” But I can crawl down through the 
trench as far as the dressing-station,” said 
the man. “ It’s safer than being here.” 

” Let me dress your wounds, anyway,” 
f said, taking a roll of bandages from my 
pocket. ” It’s impossible to get past this 
bay, for the trench has been blown down 
farther along, and it’s death to crawl 
over the top." 

nrilE man decided to stay, and the 
•*- Cockney and I placed him on the 
fire-step, where I dressed his wounds. A 
shell splinter had hit him in the forearm, 
and a bullet had gone through the thick 
of his leg. 

I got the bullet back there,” he told 
us, pointing with his thumb towards the 
portion of trench which ho had left. “ It’s 
all blown in. and l crawled over the top. 
and got hit. A sniper saw me, 1 suppose.” 

W ell, you lie low where you are now,” 
said the Cockney. " They’ll leave off 
shellin’ in a minute, and when night comes 
you can be carried down to the village. 
They are quieting down now, so smoke a 
cigarette and wait till the clouds roll by.” 

He placed a cigarette in the mouth of 
the wounded man and lit it. 

” That’s better 1 " he said. ” You’ll be 
in Blighty to-morrow night, and Gawd, 
don’t I wish that I was wiv you ! ” 

ITc was silent for a moment. 

“ But it doesn’t matter- a ’ang'” he 
added, when he had puffed his cigarette 
for a space.. “ Just tell ’em at ’ome that 
it’s pretty stiff, the work out ’ere, but us 
as arc in the thick o’ it are not dowu- 
’catted yet.” - 
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To the Immortal Memory, of Most Gallant Men 


British Official Photographs 






Memorial service at the Citadel, Bagdad, for Sir Stanley Maude, the 
conqueror of the historic city, who died on November 18th, 1917, 
of cholera contracted while visiting a plague-stricken district whose 
inhabitants desired to give him public thanks for kindness shown 
to them. Inset : The clergy officiating at the servioe. 


On February 17th, 1918, a drumhead service was held in Detville Wood in memory of the officers and men of the 1st South African 
Brigade who fell in action there in July, 1916. A tall wooden cross commemorates their heroic death within the wood. 
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In and Out of Action on the Western Front- 


French soldiers crossing a river under heavy fire. Nerve tempered like fine steel is called for at a moment like this. The men realise the 
practical certainty that enemy observers have located the exact position of the pontoon bridge and that an intense barrag® oan be turned on to it at 



” Canadian heavy gun, arriving at a Canadian mobile workshop for repairs to her constitution that has been impaired by much wear 
and by enemy violence sufficiently serious to take her out of the firing-line, but not grave enough to require her removal to the base. 
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—Men Who Brave & Guns That Throw the Barrage 


an instant’s notioe. They have the feeling that if the bridge has not been destroyed already it is because the fire is only being withheld until the 
troops shall attempt to cross it. Then the barrage will open, and for a few breathless moments every man will have to run the gauntlet of death. 



Canadian gunners have removed her from the trolly on which she has travelled back and are assisting her to her quarters in rest billets for pro¬ 
fessional attendance. The mobile ordnance workshops are equipped for dealing with all but the very worst injury to the-heavy guns at the Iront. 
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Threshing the Corn that Helps to Thrash the Hun 



Land girls at an agricultural training school in Buckinghamshire 
feeding a threshing machine, and (inset) bringing in a sack of corn. 


Girls threshing a rick. Women are being given particular instruction at this school in 
be used as power for threshing as well as for ploughing and hauling. In eight weeks they 
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OUT WITH THE HEAVIES 

OBSERVING FROM A ‘SAUSAGE’ 

A Perilous Leap Into Space 


S TEADY with those guy-ropes now ! ” 
rang out the barrack-square tones 
of the flight-sergeant. 

That morning the colonel of the group 
had rung up the battery to say that an 
officer was. to be detailed to make an 
ascent in the balloon to observe a “ shoot,” 
the idea, apparently, being to familiarise 
artillery officers with the work of the 
balloon observers. 1 had been selected for 
the job, and so here I was, fitted out with 
leather coat and fur gloves, gloomily 
watching the preparations. 

By this time the balloon had been 
guided into the middle of the field, and 
we walked over to where the diminutive 
basket, in which we were to be suspended, 
reposed on the turf. 

! “ You'd better let me fix your para¬ 

chute for you, sir," sounded the voice of 
the sergeant at my elbow. 

1 turned, and with horrified amazement 
regarded the complicated arrangement 
of straps, attached to a sort of small 
canvas bucket he was carrying. 

" You don’t mean to say I have to 
have that thing on ? ” I asked, turning 
to my companion, who was to make the 
ascent with me. 

" You’d better,” he replied. ” If a 
Boclie 'plane comes over and fires the 
balloon you may need it! ” 

f shuddered, and meekly submitted. 

" Time we were off 1 ” 

We clambered into the basket, and the 
two parachutes hung down over the 
wicker sides. 

t 

Soaring Upward 

“ All clear, sir ! ” shouted the sergeant. 
“ Bight—cast off ! ” We began to rise. 
We were off. I leant out from the 
basket and, with fascinated eyes, watched 
the ground slowly recede from us. Up 
and up we soared, each hundred feet 
broadening the landscape before us. I 
looked down instinctively to pick out my 
own battery. 1 rubbed my eyes. There 
was the hedge, behind which I knew the 
guns were sheltering ; there was the little 
pond, beside which we hacf the officers’ 
mess--bat 1 could sec neither guns nor 
dug-out. Then, like a flash, I had 
the explanation. The camouflage ! Guns, 
dug-outs, tracks, everything liable to 
attract notice from aloft was covered 
over with thin netting, dotted here and 
there with tags of green cloth.. How 
successful the concealment was 1 

By this time we had reached over 2,000 
feet, and the balloon swung lazily to and 
fro with a slight jerking motion. Straight 
away in front of us we could see mile after 
mile into the enemy’s country. The 
visibility was perfect. 

And yet, in all that vast landscape, 
there was no movement ; the countryside 
might have been desola te and uninhabited. 
Still, 1 knew that those white-lined 
trenches were full of men; that those 
shattered woods in the background hid 
enemy guns ; that those little villages, 
glinting in the sunshine, held reserves of 
troops, living deep beneath the ground in 
their subterranean dug-outs. 

" I'll just test the telephone,” said my 
companion, and with a jerk I came back 
to the practical side of the war. 

“Hallo! Is that chart-room? What 
about that ' shoot ’ ? Ask the battery if 
they arc ready for us yet ? ” 


By “O. PIP” 

c He turned back to - me and began to 
point out on the map the concealed 
positions of the Hun batteries. The one 
we had been elected to “ strafe ” was, I 
discovered, nestling behind a railway 
embankment, some five thousand yards 
back from the front line. 

“ What, battery ready ? Bight ! Tell 
’em to carry on! ” My observer was 
speaking into the telephone. 

Coming of the Boche 

A pause. The slight breeze hummed 
in the rigging, the tooting of a motor-car 
drifted up faintly front below—now and 
then the “ boom ! " of a gun. 

" N >. 1 fired, sir!” came the voice 
from the chart-room. 

I looked down at my battery. A puff 
of smoke was drifting from the hedge. 

" A bit left and well over! ’’ muttered 
my companion, who had been watching 
the target. I picked up my glasses and 
gazed away towards the embankment. 
Little eddies of dust were still rising from 
a spot well behind it. 

" Left and plus,” went the message 
down the telephone. Again the pause. 
Then “ Woof-woof ! ” 

I glanced over in the direction of the 
sound. Away to our left a little cloud of 
anti-aircraft bursts had suddenly ap¬ 
peared in the blue sky. 

“ Must be a Boche somewhere,” I mut¬ 
tered. " Hope he's not coming for us ! ” 

The telephone suddenly buzzed frantic¬ 
ally. I picked up the receiver. 

“ German aeroplane making for the 
balloon, sir ! ” sounded a laconic voice. 

I glanced round, but could sec no 
machine anywhere. Obviously he was 
coming from above, and concealed by the 
envelope swaying over our heads. 

“ Boche ’plane coming for us! ” T 
shouted to my companion, my voice 
being nearly drowned by the deafening 
clamour of the “ Archies ” below as they 
spat upwards at the intruder. 

Now- we could hear the distant hum of 
the engine, but still could catch no 
glimpse of'thc machine. 

Prepare to Jump 

“ ’Plane pretty near now, sir 1 ” How 
I cursed that fellow's cool voice. There 
was lie, sitting safely on the ground, while 
we were swinging in a wretched little, 
basket, two thousand feet up. 

" Zip-zip-zip-zip ! ” And : 

“ ’Plane started firing, sir- better pre¬ 
pare to jump ! ” came from below. 

I looked down at the void and gasped. 

lily companion, meanwhile, had not 
turned a hair — he told me afterwards 
that it was his third jump. 

“ Sec your parachute hangs clear, 
Smith.” was all he vouchsafed, and 
busied himself wfth tearing up and throw¬ 
ing over the side the various secret maps 
and papers. 

“ Balloon on fire, sir—jump ! ”—a 
little more feeling in the voice this time. 

“ All ready, Smith ? You first! ” 

I clambered over the side of the basket 
till 1 hung suspended, my fingers gripping 
the wicker edga. 1 shut my eyes, held my 
breath, and dropped. 

Down-down-down —I seem to fall for a 
hundred years—a rushing of wind in my 


ears— -a great blackness, and— I found 
myself floating slowly down to earth, my 
body swinging like a pendulum, as the 
umbrella above me bellied in the breeze. 

I glanced up. Sailing away slantwise 
from me, I saw my late companion, safely 
anchored to his open parachute, while 
above, the balloon, smoking like a furnace, 
was dropping slowly. Only pray to God 
it doesn’t catch us up ! 

Down we go, and ever the ground comes 
closer and closer. I suddenly realise that 
the wind is carrying us towards the front 
line. Down, down — I can see the men 
below gaping up from the trenches. Only 
a couple of hundred feet now and safety 
- -but still that wind drifts us on towards 
the enemy. Not a shot is fired—even 
the Hun can be sporting sometimes. Now 
we are crossing our support line. Where 
will we land ? 

Over our own front line we sail, clearing 
the parapet by a bare couple of yards. 
The envelope above me trembles, my 
feet scrape the ground, and then my 
hand closes by instinct as it were round 
the haft of the sailor’s knife which 1 had 
been given before leaving the hangar. 

One quick slash, a snapping of severed 
cords, and I fall into a shell-lio'c in No 
Man’s Land, while the parachute, freed 
of my weight, bounds into the air and 
goes sailing away into Huilland. 

“A Blighty Or.e” 

What was I to do next ? If I got out of 
my hole and made for my own side, I 
should only be “ plugged ” before I had 
made ten yards, and those friendly 
trenches were a good thirty-five away. 

The question was decided for me. 

Koomp-boom ! Roomp-boom ! 

A couple of German ” whiz-bangs ” 
screeched over my head and landed in a 
smother of dust twenty yards in rear. 

Better take a chance run than lie here 
and be killed like a rabbit, I thought. 

I took a nip at my flask, threw off the 
remainder of the parachute cords and 
scrambled to my feet. 

“ Better wait for that next salvo,” I 
ruminated. 

Ah, there it came again 1 Roomp- 
boom ! Roomp-boom ! — nearer this time. 

I burst out of my shell-hole like a 
frightened nare. Running, stumbling, 
tripping, I blundered wildly towards that 
far-away parapet. Bullets whizzed past 
me, the air was thick with the crackling 
of machine-guns—I was nearly done ! 

" Keep it up, sir 1 ” shouted a friendly 
voice. “ Only a few more yards ! ’’ 

Nosv I was at the barbed-wire, protect¬ 
ing our trench. By some miraculous 
chance I had struck a point where a 
zigzagging path had been cut in it, by 
which night patrolling-parties could make 
their way into No Man’s Land. 

I crashed through it, the spikes tearing 
my breeches to ribbons. Now 1 had a 
hand on the sandbags—a sudden pain 
tore my left arm. 

“ Over you ' come, sir ! ” Two arms 
under each of mine, one great heave, and 
I fell, a tumbled, bleeding mass on to 
the muddy floor of the trench. The faces 
looking down at me began to fade away, 
the sky above commenced to whirl round. 

That evening, in the battery mess: 
" Smith’sgota Blighty one." said the major. 

“ Lucky devil! ” 











From Far Eastern Lands to the Forests of France 


Men of the Indian Labour Corps serving in France felling timber for the countless purposes of modern warfare. In October, 1916, the 
forestry battalions at the front were developed into a Forestry Corps under the command of Brigadier-General MacDougall. Thousands 
of Canadians enlisted in the corps, besides Portuguese, Finns, Indian and Chinese cooties, and men of other nationalities. 


Coolies packing charcoal to be used for heating purposes in the trenches. On March 16th, 1 918, the King inspected at Buckingham Palace 
•a party of officers and non-commissioned officers of the Indian Labour Corps under the command of Captain Fowler, Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers. The party was composed of men from the Chin Hills, in Upper Burma, who were in England on leave from the front. 
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TH E D.-nS WORK 1ST SEA. AH O RE, AND SKY 

FROM FOREST TO TRENCH 

How Newfoundlanders in Scotland Feed the Army With Timber 

CHRONICLED BY JOHN S. MARGERISON 


I T almost seemed like home again when 
we men of the Newfoundland Forestry 
Corps went to Scotland to work 
upon the woods and forests of a certain 
great plantation up there. Snow Jay 
thick upon the ground, hard frost bound 
everything in a steel grip, and above the 
white carpet the dark green of spruce and 
larch trees made a -picture that a poet 
from Britain’s smallest and oldest colony 
could have turned into a poem. 

But we didn’t have time for poetry ; we 
were told to get to work, to fell and trim 
the trees, to turn them into workable- 
sized balks and planks, and to get them 
ready for the Army. Now, the Government 
home here had received certain plans and 
estimates for the cost of getting this 
timber— growing on the tops of high hills 
and on all sorts of bad ground—down to 
a place where its transhipment would Ire 
easy. I forget what the exact estimate 
was, but to build the necessary railways 
alone would have taken soine thousands 
of pounds from the national purse. 

We didn't want to waste cash—most of 
us Newfoundlanders earn ours too hard 
to waste any — so our commander set to 
work and finally evolved a scheme which 
<aved a huge sum, and yet was simplicity 
itself. Perhaps, if I tell you from the 
beginning how we work, you'll better 
understand how wc saved this money. 

First of all, with a cross-cut saw in 
most cases, and with huge axes in others, 
the trees are felled — and it isn’t so easy 
as it sounds. For one thing, there is 
always the risk of a tree falling too soon 
and crushing the fellers ; or, when three 
or four gangs of men are working close 
together, a tree falling upon you as you 
are sawing or chopping away. 

Shooting the Chute 

Then, the trees down, the brandies are 
trimmed off, leaving a bare, straight pole 
of the trunk. This is next measured and 
cut into logs, again with the cross-cut 
saw, and presently the timber is ready for 
the first stages of transporting. 

Along come the sledges and each takes 
a couple of the longer logs. A pair of 
heavy cart-horses are harnessed to the 
front of the sledge, and these haul ilic 
stuff to the head of a chute, about which 
1 will tell you in a minute. " Snigging ’’ 
is another method of transporting, but in 
this case a horse drags a log along the bare 
ground, without sledge of any kind. 

The chute has been spoken of by 
engineers as the most simply wonderful 
tiling they’ve seen. It claims to be the 
longest in the world, and the whole 3,500 
feet of its length is made up of logs and 
tree-trunks we have ourselves felled. It’s 
quite simple. Three logs are laid down 
on the ground in a scooped-out hollow, 
and walls are built on each side two logs 
high. As the whole thing runs down the 
side of a mountain, you can easily 
estimate the angle of the inclined plane 
down which the logs shoot like torpedoes 
flashing through water. Every now and 
then they have to pass a brake, which not 
only checks their impetus but prevents 
them from leaping out of the chute at 
places where there are slight curves. 

Even with these brakes the logs leap 
out at times, and it is a common sight to 


see a forty-foot tree-trunk, weighing close 
on a ton, leap into the air and twist 
somersaults while aloft like a porpoise 
jumping out of the water. When a log 
“ breaks ” anywhere near a party of men 
they waste no time in looking—they 
know that they, have to jump, and jump 
lively, if they don’t want a grave or a 
hospital bed. We haven’t killed any¬ 
body yet on the job, but I can, without 
bragging at all, assure you solemnly that 
there are times when it is much safer out at 
the front than in the logging camp. 

Checking a Jam 

.Well, all down the length of the chute 
they go, until they reach the valley. Here 
is a simple yet ingenious device for 
stopping their run — what we call a “ pull- 
up butte.” It is nothing more or less 
than a continuation of the chute uphill, 
which naturally checks the way of the 
racing logs and finally brings them to a 
standstill. It is so arranged, that at the 
very end of the run they are thrown out of 
the chute on to rising ground — and when 
they fall they raise a dust like a big shell 
exploding. Dirt, snow, and mud fly 
about in all directions, and sometimes the 
logs remain wedged in the holes that they 
make. Now, as anything from three to 
four hundred logs are racing down the 
chute every hour, you will easily realise 
that if one is left at the head of the butte, 
the others will quickly pile upon it and 
make a jam that would take weeks to 
clear. So, armed with handspikes and 
hook ropes, men attack the jammed log, 
heave it over smartly—taking great care 
to dodge the others which are continually 
arriving—and haul it away with horse¬ 
power until it floats in the stream along¬ 
side the butte ; you see, we are using the 
natural resources of the district inclined 
planes, hillsides, and streams.. 

It floats down this -again running 
downhill — to a spot where a light railway 
—still running downhill— waits to pick 
up the logs. Then they are taken down 
to the saw-mills, and finally emerge in 
clean, straight balks and planks, to be 
stacked in the store-yards till (he trains 
come and take them away to the Army. 

Our day begins at nine o’clock every 
morning, and’ by the time that six in the 
evening arrives we reckon it’s been a very 
bad day if we haven’t disposed of at least 
forty thousand feet of timber—timber 
which, standing alive in the morning, is 
mostly planed and sawn planks by the 
night. Not a bad day's work for'rhosc 
among us who are deemed physically 
unfit for the firing-line! 

Cinema Mishap 

But it isn’t all work. The owner of 
the estate, who is a big noblemau, has 
generously given us permission to shoot 
over his ground. Then, again, we some¬ 
times get a dicky little cinema show on 
our own ; and the films we like best arc 
those which show what the Tanks are 
doing on the other side — a place to which, 
though soldiers, we of the Forestry- Corps 
have never been. 

In connection with cinemas, a certain 
company recently sent up an operator to 
film us at work, and we did' our best to 
give him a fine time— him being a fine 


fellow himself. He photographed u$ in the 
woods, cuttingdown, trimming, measuring, 
“ snigging,” and sledging trees, and then 
he wanted to get a good picture of the 
chute at work. He selected a place which 
we called the ” Death Trap,” and sai 1 
that was the finest possible place going 
to erect his camera machine. But we told 
him that every day, without fail, at least 
ten logs jumped the chute at this point, 
and always crashed down right on top of 
it—therc’d been seventeen the day before, 
and over twenty the day before that. But 
lie wasn’t to be dissuaded—he was out to 
get the best pictures, he said ; he wanted 
to show the public just how it was done. 
And he gained his point. We erected 
him a little stage one night after knocking- 
ofiL time, and got him up there bright and 
early the next morning. The very first 
log that came down the chute jumped 
just above his place of vantage, and, 
rolling over, brought stage, operator, and 
machine crashing to the ground. 

But even then he wasn’t satisfied. He 
said he’d dispense with the stage, and got 
one of our lads to keep a good look-out, 
with instructions to yell if there were anv 
signs of a log ” breaking.” “ Hang the 
camera 1 ” said he. ” I'll jump like the 
dickens if you shout, and let the old 
machine take its chance. We can always 
get another ! ” 

It seemed as if the chute was on its best 
behaviour that day—perhaps it wanted 
the public to see how docile and good it 
could be—and never a log broke. The 
operator at last finished his picture and 
descended from his coign of vantage— 
and he hadn’t got twenty yards a wav 
with his camera before a big forty-footer 
broke suddenly and, leaping high into the 
air, crashed down upon the very spot the 
cinema man had lately vacated, and 
splintered the ruins of Iris stage to match¬ 
wood— just a minute too late to kill the 
operator and spoil his day's work. 

A Narrow Escape 

Quite a thrill of a different nature was 
one that seemed to threaten to spoil our 
record of having ifever killed a'man. In 
this case two sets of fellers were working 
close together one windy day, when one 
huge larch tree took charge and, when half 
cut through, crashed to the ground rapidly, 
giving the men just time to jump clear. 
One of the men working on the other tree 
caught his foot as lie jumped, and to 
everybody’s horror went sprawling on 
the ground. It seemed to us that the 
larch fell right across him. We all ran 
to shift it as rapidly as possible, but. to 
our amazement, could not see him any¬ 
where—though we knew,' from the deep 
rumbling of his curses, that he was some¬ 
where underneath, and not yet dead. 

We got the tree hauled away, and then 
saw his head bob up, all covered with 
leaves — he had, it afterwards turned out, 
fallen into a hole sunk when, long ago, 
somebody was prospecting for coal in this 
region, and had so got clear of the falling 
tree. And that night, at one o£ our sing¬ 
songs, he was rattling out ragtime with 
as cheerful a face as though he'd never 
grinned at death on the topside oi a 
flailing tree, thousands of miles away from 
his Newfoundland home. 
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Training to Go On in Nelson’s Great Tradition 



Receiving instruction in navigation. Cadets on their training ship at Keyham, standing round the compass and taking the bearings 
oi the sun, and (right) taking sun sights with the sextant for determining the exact position of their ship. 



A cadet engaged in “ heaving the lead ” to ascertain the depth oi the water. A ship’s hand lead, weighing from seven to otevan 
pounds, is attached to a leadline about twenty fathoms (120 ft.) long. Right : Cadets learning to hoist and lower a manned boat. 
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Mastery of Music in the Service of Mars 



In a class-room of the school, under Army Schoolmaster Mr. L. W Philpott, at the Royal Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, near 
Hounslow. Right: Boys at Kneller Hall engaged in individual practice in one of their dormitories. 



its recent visit to Italy, and (inset above) representatives (left to right) 


The famous British Guards Band marching through Milan on - 

of the Italian, American, British, and French military bands gathered in Milan, 


one of the chief musical centres in Italy. 
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Latin Church schools at Ram Allah, about five miles north of Jerusalem, used as a hospital after the British occupation of the Holy City. 
Whereas the British troops were careful to injure no sacred building, the Turks dropped a shell right through the roof of this church. 


The HVr Iltuslratul, 6th April, IMS. . , 

Impartial Care for Mosque and Christian Church 

Egyptian Official Photographs 


Changing the Mohammedan guard at the Mosque of Omar, built in 688 in honour of the Caliph Omar, who conquered Jerusalem in 637. 
On this occasion a guard from Vaughan's Rifles, Punjab Frontier Force, was relieving a guard provided by the 123rd Outranks Rifles. 
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THE EFFORT^ OF_ T HE DOMINIONS 

CANADA’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


How Her Men Were Raised and How They Fight 


Tn peace lime it's: “Confound yoitr 
stupid, unreasonable, fat-headed, doomed, 
arrogant soul.’’ In lime of need it's : 
“ Count oil us to the limit.'' 

I N these words—they might have been 
Kipling’s — a shrewd American, 
summed up the peace and war 
attitudes of the Colonies, India, and 
Ireland towards the Mother Country. 

As to Ireland, India, and Africa, where 
the Germans had counted on revolution 
helping their base designs, this American 
estimate was not untrue ; and it was 
becoming true of Canada’s attitude, too. 
Outwardly, at least, Canadians had given 
in peace time the impression of being a 
little “fed-up” with England. They 
found fault with the Mother Country’s 
morc-than-matronly slowness in moving, 
with her dullness to new ideas, with her 
passive resistance to improvements and 
up-to-dateness. The culminating point 
in this criticism was poignantly expressed 
in the “No Englishmen need apply” 
notices, which I myself met more than 
once in the spring of 1914, during ex¬ 
periments in Canada as an immigrant. It 
was helpful, for the purpose of getting 
work, to adopt a Scots name and accent. 

Yet this very Colony that criticised us 
so roundly has thrown her whole heart 
arid soul, men, money, and effort into the 
task of,helping us in this time of need. 
"Count on ns to the limit!” that is' 
Canada’s war attitude—the counterpart, 
expressed in Canadian language, of Aus¬ 
tralia's : “To the last man and the last 
shilling.” From the moment that news 
> if the declaration of war buzzed over the 
prairies on the telephones which link up 
almost every farmstead, no matter how 
remote, all criticism : of Ihe Motherland 
ceased, all complaints were forgotten. 
Into their places in Canada’s mind crept 
a single idea — the wish to help. 

The First Division 

The Dominion Government at once 
cabled to England an offer to raise men 
lo light. Twenty thousand was the num¬ 
ber suggested and asked for, but swarms 
came forward. They rolled up to the 
recruiting centres from the towns and 
the bill and prairie stations till the 
authorities — who at that time could have 
no idea of what dimensions the war was 
eventually going to attain — had to turn 
them away. This was after 40.000 had 
Ijeen enrolled. On October 3rd the First 
Contingent of 33,000 men, fully equipped, 
sailed from Quebec for England, leaving 
behind the nucleus of a second division, 
the raising of which was begun the 
moment the first division had sailed. 
The First Canadian Contingent comprised 
one complete infantry division and Prin¬ 
cess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
a force raised by the splendid "generosity 
and energy of a Canadian, Mr. Hamilton 
Gault, of Montreal, who, at his own 
expense, scoured Canada for the “right 
men,” and paid for their equipment. 
Many of them were old British soldiers 
who had fought in eailier wars. They 
gave a splendid account of themselves 
in the severe fighting which was to fall 
to their task. Also with the First Con¬ 
tingent sailed the Newfoundland Regi¬ 
ment. under the separate control of the 
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Newfoundland Government. Ihe Royal 
Canadian Regiment of Regulars was 
shipped to Bermuda for garrison duty. 

No sooner had the First Contingent left 
Canada than the country, foreseeing the 
call that was likely to lie made for men, 
settled down to the serious business of 
raising new contingents to follow. In 
six weeks’ time a huge camp, capable of 
accommodating 40,000 troops, was erected 
at Valcartier, about fourteen miles from 
Quebec. To this camp were drafted 
recruits in a steady stream, and since 
October 3rd, 1914, Canada has not failed 
to keep up a constant supply of the best 
possible type of soldiers. Already no 
fewer than 440,000 have been forth¬ 
coming, and the flow has not yet ceased. 

To the limit',” That was Canada's 
attitude from the start, and she has not 
wavered from it. 

Great Irish Rally 

It is a pretty commentary upon the 
“ Irish Hatred," upon which the Germans 
were counting, that one Canadian unit- 
contained well 'over sixty per cent, of 
.men born in Ireland—men who, to take 
Germany’s estimate of them, had emi¬ 
grated “ to escape the hated British 
yoke.” It is queer how willingly they 
rushed back rmder that “ hated yoke ” 
as soon as they saw the load was too heavy 
for the Old Country to pull. In the same 
connection may be’ mentioned the action 
of the native Indians of Canada, who, 
according to Germany, were living in 
virtual slavery and imprisonment in 
the Indian Reservations. Yet they begged 
to be allowed to raise an Indian unit 
and to fight for the Great White Mother. 
They gave ponies and skins, and worked 
to get supplies from outlying lands to 
rail and boat. Lastly, in this outburst 
of patriotism, it may be mentioned that 
fifty deserters from’ the British Xavv. 
resident in Montreal district, expressed 'a 
wish to rejoiu. They were sent to Canada’s 
cruiser Xiobc, all faults forgiven. 

Oddly enough, the native French 
Canadians of the Quebec Province showed . 
at first some disinclination to take a von 
active share in the war, and there were 
pacifist meetings there more serious in 
their tone than in any other part of the 
Empire. But it was not lor long that this 
feeling prevailed. Five thousand French 
Canadians 1 were soon forthcoming to 
fight side by side with France, and they 
took back with them to the land of then- 
forefathers the speech and the songs of 
Louis XIV.—songs which made the 
French peasants ransack their memories 
to discover where they had heard them 
or of them before. Jt was as though the 
Australians had marched through English 
roads singing the songs of the “ .\lerrie 
England ” of three hundred years ago. 

Fighting in Flanders 

One unexpected feature in this vast 
wave of fighting enthusiasm that over¬ 
swept Canada—a wave that affected all 
Canadians, Scandinavians, Poles, Lith¬ 
uanians, Slavs, Saxons, and Celts alike— 
was Che attitude of the Germans of Canada. 

“ Once a German always a German," 
may- be a good working rule, but the case 
of Inc Germans of Canada seems the 


proverbial exception to it. Both in words 
and in deeds they have shown every 
resentment at the brutality their mother 
country has shown. The Germans of 
Beilin .and Hanover (in Ontario) not 
only raised money and gifts for the cam¬ 
paign against their Fatherland, but they 
ofiered to raise troops to fight. So far 
there has been nothing to suggest that 
their attitude was not thoroughly honest 
and above-board. 

The men of the First Canadian Con¬ 
tingent, after training on Salisbury Plain 
(where a winter of mud, wind and rain such 
as they had never experienced was some 
preparation for the state of things they 
were sent to meet on the battlefield), were 
landed in Flanders. They arrived in 
time to take a glorious part in a phase 
of the war which will ever be counted 
as one of the most critical for the allied 
armies. The First Battle of Ypres had been 
won by the troops of that splendid firs. 
Army of ours, “ the Old Contemptibles,” 
but the second attack on Ypres, with all 
the added horrors of poison gas, was yet 
to be won. The French, who were on the 
Canadians’ left, were decimated by waves 
of German gas—we had never heard of 
such things as gas-masks in those days 
and the enemy poured through the "gap 
thus made into St. Julien Wood. 

The Canadians' flank and rear became 
thus exposed, and they were in a good 
way to be surrounded. But thev threw 
out a flank, patching up old trenches and 
digging new-ones with a speed phenomenal, 
and when the Germans came along 
expectiiig a " v.-alk-oyer,” they were met 
with an opposition that sent "them stag¬ 
gering. They brought tip their gas. 

“ These Splendid Troops ” 

The Canadians had no masks; they did 
not even know what steps to take to 
counteract it. But they stood their 
ground. Gasping for breatli, with seared 
and scorched lungs, they kept at then- 
posts. Men worked machine-guns and 
rifles till they fell where they stood, and 
died, with hands tearing at their seared 
and burnt-up throats. There have been 
few finer deeds than the Canadians’ 
stand then : and Sir John French was not 
slow to acknowledge the service they had 
rendered. " It is not too much to say,” 
he reported, “ that the tenacity and 
courage of these splendid troops averted 
a disaster that might have been attended 
with most serious consequences.” 

A fortnight later the Canadians moved 
south to take part in the bloody Battle 
of Fcstubert. All summer they held 
the line about "Plug Street ” and St. 
Floi. Their skill as “ raiders ” became 
notorious. They "set the fashions" m 
raid warfare. Next spring they were in 
the Ypres salient again, where the>- 
achieved the magnificent victory of " The 
Craters.” In the Somme offensive and 
later the Canadians surpassed even 
their own records. Between May and 
November, 1917, they took nihe villages, 
smashed up eight German divisions, and 
captured more than 5.000 prisoners, 
lxsides 64 guns and howitzers, 100 
trench-mortars, and 146 machine-guns. 
These things speak eloquently for them¬ 
selves of Canada's fighting qualities. 
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Small Holdings for Great Men on Home Colonies 


A one-armed man loading a waggon,and (right) a discharged soldier ploughing up land for flax in the first Crown Colony at Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire. This colony has an area of 1,000 acres, and is under the command of Captain Boddy, under whose care it is thriving. 


Soldiers at the Holbeach Crown Colony feeding cattle, and (right) riddling potatoes. After a term of probation, which is now being 
served by a large number of men, each man passed proficient is allotted ten acresand a cottage. Several men have now taken possession. 


Feeding pigs, and (right) ex-Private Ragsdell. who lost an arm at Fricourt in July, 1916, feeding his chickens. The Holbeach Colony 
is one of several Crown Colonies started for the benefit of discharged soldiers, and its success augurs well for the future of the scheme. 
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RECORDS OF THE REGIMENTS—LVIIl 


THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRES 


X' 


HERE arc souls 
regiments 
which do not 
receive very much 
notice in the news¬ 
papers or from the 
public generally, it 
is difficult to say why, 
for those who follow 
the records know 
that, when called upon, they do just as 
well as their comrades. Their officers 
and men earn their tale of D.S.O.’s and 
D.C.M.’s, and even an occasional V.C., 
and it is quite easy to find mentions 
of the battalions in brigade and other 
general orders. It may be that it is 
just because they are those English 
regiments of the line which everyone 
takes for granted will do their duty 
without any fuss whatever. One of them • 
is the North Staffords. 

At the opening of the Great War this 
regiment was not represented at the 
front, for of its two Regular battalions 
one was in India and the other in Ireland. 
However, the ist, the one in Ireland, 
soon got orders to move, and in September, 
19 13, it reached France. The Battle of the 
Aisne was then raging, but in this the 
6th Division (in which the North Staffords 
weft) took little oi' no part. 


battalion, leading the men back to their 
lost trench, and then, with some of his 
own company, making this again defen¬ 
sible. In August the battalion shared in 
the fighting by which a big crater; near 
llooge was recovered, and then was 
entrusted with the defence of a section 
of the restored line. They took no part 
in the Battle of Loos, but on October 
30th and 31st they were busy in repelling 
German attacks on the desirable positions 
they were protecting. 

But if the North Stafford Regulars 
were not engaged in the stern struggle of 
September and October, 1913, which is 
known as the Battle ol Loos, the Terri¬ 
torials were. After the main encounter 
had ended it was decided that another 
attempt should be made on the Hohen- 
zollern Redoubt and its attendant defences. 
This was fixed for October 13th, and was 


ft 

ft 
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ft 
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Ridgway, and several subalterns were 
killed, and a larger number wounded. 
The 6th lost Captain Jenkinson killed and 
several subalterns either killed or wounded. 

At Gallipoli 

The records of this regiment also 
include services in Gallipoli. Thither, in 
a division of the New Army, went the 7th 
Battalion. It was one of the battalions 
landed at Anzac Cove to assist the 
Australians and New Zealanders in their 
August attacks on the Turkish lines. They 
were in those desperate struggles, waged 
against heat and thirst as well as a more 
tangible foe, which tested human en¬ 
durance to its very limit. There it was 
that Sergeant J. Bollington and Quarter¬ 
master-Sergeant I’. Maddock won the 
D.C.M. for giving example and encouragc- 
.ment to those under their command. 


Ypres, Arraentieres, and Hooge 

Under General Pulteney the two divi¬ 
sions of, the Third Corps, the 4th' and 
the 6th, were soon moved from,.the Aisne 
.to, Flanders. . They travelled quickly, for 
the times were critical. On,October 9th 
the North Staffords were at Compiognc ; 
on the nth they were lodged in some 
glassworks at Arques, three miles from 
St. Omer, and on the 13th they were 
under shell fire at Hazebrouck. From 
there, they fought their way forward 
towards the River Lys; Sailly, and then 
Armentiercs were- reached, but a little 
later the men came up against the main 
German line,, where they were stopped. 
Then followed the First Battle of Ypres, 
in which this Third Corps, on the right 
of the British line, prevented the Germans 
from entering Armentiercs. 

There the Staffords remained through¬ 
out the doleful winter of 1914-15, and 
there they were when our men assaulted 
Neuve Chapelle. To help the big attack, 
their brigade, the 17th, stormed the 
hamlet of L’Epinette and held it against 
counter-attacks. In this fighting Lieu¬ 
tenant V. V. Pope was specially noted 
for the clever and dashing way he led 
his. company. 

About this time Sir John French’s 
army was strengthened by the arrival 
of Territorial battalions, and among these 
were the 5th North Staffords from Hanley, 
and the 6tli from Burton-on-Trent. During 
the gas attacks of April these civilian 
soldiers were near Kemmel, and there 
some of them showed their quality by 
entering a mine gallery to rescue some 
comrades who had been overcome by gas. 
• For a time they did not have a great 
jj deaL of hard fighting, but plenty of this 
I*, was in store for them. 

V To return for a moment to the Regulars, 
fj In July the ist North Staffords were near 
. Hooge, and on the 5th one of their 
U sergeant-majors won the D.C.M. for rally- 
j'j in’g" a platoon'belonging to a neighbouring 

. 


MEN OF THE ST AFFORD3HI RES ON THE WESTERN FRONT.-Battalion of 
the Staffordshire Regiment waiting to go up to the front line. (British official.) 


entrusted to a division of Midland Terri¬ 
torials ; in this was a brigade'composed 
of two battalions, the 5H1 and 6th from 
North, and two from South Staffordshire. 

The plan was for the Staffordshire men 
to capture the so-called Dump Trench 
and Fosse 8, which lay behind the 
Hohenzollern and were connected With it. 
To reach their objective they had a good 
distance to go, but the jth North Staffords, 
one of the two leading battalions, went 
“over the top” in good heart. The 
German machine-guns were numerous and 
ready, and in crossing the open fully half 
of the men were shot down. The Oth 
Battalion, as arranged, followed in sup¬ 
port,- but it, too, lost, so heavily that it 
was decided the survivors were too few 
to push the attack home. 

In this assault the two. battalions, 
especially the 5th, were almost destroyed, 
and the losses . among the. officers tell 
their own tale. Of the 5th, Colonel J. H. 
Knight was first returned " asl missing, 
but was afterwards found to be dead ; 
the adjutant. Captain Fleming, Captain 


In the last hours of this. Gallipoli 1 
Campaign the Staffordshire.? were to the I] 
fore. On January 7th, rqiG, the first I 
of the two days selected for the final 
disembarkation at Cape Helles, the Turks 
made a big attack on our Jines. They 
sprang two mines, and at two points ! 
advanced with the bayonet, but the 
Staffords completely repulsed this attack, 
and the enemy retired after a large ! 
proportion of his force had been killed j 
or wounded. 

The North Staffordshire Regiment,called ; 
also the Prince of Wales's, is composed 
of the old 6 (.tli and 98th. The former, | 
raised in 1758, served against the American 
Colonists, and in the West Indies, where 
in 1803 they stormed St. Lucia, and in ! 
1S03 assaulted Surinam, in Dutch Guiana. ; 
The 98th, raised in 1823, served in China U 
in'1842, and in 1851 againjt the Afridi \"i 
tribesmen, while five years later the 63th U 
were in Persia. They fought in the jj 
Indian Mutiny under Havelock, and the .• 
2nd Battalion served through the Boer (j 
War. a. w. H. w 
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NOTH UK lieu- 
series ol yery 
interesting contri¬ 
butions, touching a 
feature of the war which has been very little 
written about in our pages) will:begin in 
an .’early issue. . The title of these new 
articles, for which I expect a very ready 
acceptance; will be " More Observations 
of an Orderly,” and the writer is Mr. Ward 
Muir, a well-known journalist and author 
before-the war, who has made a war-time 
reputation with that very popular book, 
” The Observations of an Orderly,” and 
is bringing out another called "The 
Happy Hospital.” For nearly three years 
he has served at home in the ranks of the 
R.A.M.C., and the brightness with which he 
writes, his lightness of touch, and the sound 
commonsense of his opinions, all add to the 
attractiveness of the subjects he chooses, j 


H 1 


[E will tell our readers, in a racy 
manner, what the recruit’s first day 
in the R.A.M.C. is like ; what happens:on 
visiting day at a war hospital; and will 
illustrate something of the humours of 
war hospital life, as well as describe with 
vivid and sympathetic pen the kindly 
treatment and the many humane inven¬ 
tions for handling the poor fellows 
brought back from France ” broken in 
the war.” Mr. Ward Muir is a writer who 
would find it difficult to be uninteresting, 
and. I can promise my readers that, how¬ 
ever little they might think the life of our 
war hospitals ottered attractive subjects, 
they will be sure to read with pleaguro 
and sympathy these further ” Observa¬ 
tions of an Orderly.” 

Our Outer Pages 

Q UITE a number of correspondents 
’have-been writing to me recently 
with reference to tire-matter which appears 
on the outer pages .’of The War Illus¬ 
trated. This is an old and curiously- 
debated question between me and certain 
of my readers. There are those who 
would have me print only in the inside 
pages such features as " Our Observation 
Post,” J' Records of the Regiments,” our 
war - maps,- aeroplane types, and 'other 
literary and pictorial matter wl)ich, from 
time to' time, f deem it best to "give in 
these” outer 'pages.' My reply to them 
has been ; ” You cannot eat your cake 
and have it.” Better that these attractive 
features should appear on the outer pages 
than not at.all, for there is ho alternative 
between that and suppressing them. 
Thus, the more attractive I make these 
pages, the more do I receive complaints 
from certain readers, so that there have 
been times When 1 have almost regretted 
that, for the sake of my readers, X long 
ago refused to accept the valuable adver¬ 
tisements which were freely offered for 
these pages 1 

TO-DAY, more than ever, when each 
1 leaf of paper has a value which, 
before the war,- would have seemed 
fantastic to anyone in, the publishing 
business, the utmost use must be made 
of the material in each -issue.'. Indeed, 
I would advise my. readers, now that I 
have effected further improvements in 
the production of these outer pages', to 


regard them as integral parts of the issue, 
and-either'to’bind thtm as they are with 
the parts in making up. their volumes; 
or to keep them clean for grouping 
together and binding at the end of the 
volume. The matter they contain is, 
in many cases, worthy of preserving, the 
maps and pictures in particular, and 
with a very little care on the part of 
subscribers there should be no difficulty 
in keeping'these pages sufficiently.clean 
to be bound in cither of the ways indicated 
without disfiguring the volume. Cer¬ 
tainly, in view of the paper famine, which 
increases from week to week, it is every 
editor’s duty to make the very best 
possible 'rise of the limited amount of 
•paper lie can secure;- For that,reason I 
am afraid I must disappoint those corre¬ 
spondents above mentioned by con¬ 
tinuing to regard the-outer four pages of 
The War" Illustrated as being now 
at least quite as valuable to My readers 
in general as any of the interior pages. 



Mr. Patrick MacGill, who as a soldier 
writing of the war has added to the repu¬ 
tation ho had already established as an 
author. A vivid trench sketch by Mr. 
MacQill, specially written for “ The War 
Illustrated,” appears in this issue. 

DEM ARK ABLE, indeed, is the follow- 
ing " family record ” which I find 
in one of the daiiv papers—a record which 
1 think well merits-reproducing here 
It is that-of a Tooting family, three 
nfembefs of which have made the supreme 
sacrifice:' ' 

Privatc'C, J. Anderson, R.W.F., aged .pi, 
has.served in .France and Italy, and has 

the Mohs Star. ■ ; > . . 

I hc late Sergeant J. Anderson, aged .)?, 
Middlesex Regiment, gained the DX.M. for 
service ill France. .. . ; 

The .late Private W. Anderson, aged 38, 
Wiltshire Regiment, served in France and 
held the China' Medal. ' 

ColouV-SergeaiU \V. FI. Anderson, aged 32, 
Machine. G.un_ Corps’, has served- in France, 
aifd holds the’Rtissian-Order pf-'ijt: George. 

The late Sergeant T. Anderson, aged 28, 
Hussars, served in ' France band held the 
Mons Star. > 

. Corporal- G. Anderson, ..aged ..25, . East 
Lancashire Regiment, lias served in France 
and holds the R.C.M. and Moils Star. 


XOTHER capital volume of naval 
- sketches, by Mr. John S. Margerison 
hasjjust been published under the title ol 
Destroyer Doings” (Pearson, is. Od. 
net). Readers of The War Illustrated 
are familiar with Mr. Margerison’s vivid 
style of narrative in presenting repre¬ 
sentative episodes of active life at sea and 
elsewhere in a bright and informing 
fashion, as evidenced in. the series giving 
impressions of ” The Day’s Work by Sea, 
Shore, and Sky.” In " Destroyer Doings " 
the author takes a-typical destroyer and 
gives itis impressions of the'service of 
the many by following the fortunes ol the 
one—and her crew. The book is sure of 
popularity, and it merits it. 

J RECENTLY quoted Sir William 
Robertson's wise words on the .duty 
of cheerfulness, and have since come 
upon the following pleasant pendant to 
those words in the following tribute to 
the. spirit of our soldiers at the front, 
from aii officer who is with them, “ Do 
not think 1 am complaining. God forbid ! 
Tommy, in spite of discomforts, wakes 
up singing, sings all day,' and goes to 
bed singing. If any person is fed-up at 
home or wears a coffee-pot face he should 
be utterly ashamed of himself, as Tommy 
is the finest specimen of brightness any¬ 
body could ever see.” 

A Fascinating Narrative 

C 7 ROM time to time 1 have spoken 
* about the most interesting books 
of the war, and among the -many jscorc 
that 1 have read I have very clearly 
established in my mind the, qualities 
which would make me choose certain of 
them 'as excelling all the others. But 1 
should not be surprised if a book that is 
at present appearing serially in the 
” Daily Telegraph ” were eventually' to 
prove the most fascinating narrative of 
Ihc war.- I- refer to’” The Germans in 
Belgium : A Personal Narrative,” by 
Brand ■ Whitlock, who, as American 
Minister in Brussels during the early days 
of the war, had unique opportunities for 
acquiring material of everlasting interest 
to the historian. It is not everyone, 
however, with these unique opportunities, 
that would have made such splendid use 
of them, and what fascinates me about 
Mr. Whitlock’s story is not so much its 
matter as the manner of its telling. 


T 


O a man of letters it is a delight to 
read his narrative.; to note how 
beautifully it is maintained, with what 
ingenuity’ and success he, brings each 
chapter ; to a-close. I have, read nothing 
more fascinating than his story, so', far, 
and my only complaint is, that the 
” Telegraph ” has published it at most 
irregular and irritating intervals. Happily, 
it will.appear eventually in volume form 
from the publishing house of Mr. William 
Heinemann, which is equivalent to saying 
that it will . be adequately, presented. 
The narrative, I believe, runs to. some 
300,000 words, and will require at least 
two stout volumes to contain it,: but. 1 
am surcjthat no one who" qnce becomes 
interested in it will have a .word of com¬ 
plaint as to its length. 

- j. a. x. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


WATCHING AND WAITING 


OF.FORK tlic words are printed that T 
shall write to-night, in performance 
of my modest duty lor this paper, the 
issue oi the battle which the whole world 
is watching may have been determined. 
Had I anything useful to say about it 
now, it would tic belated then. And 1 
have not. My lips are touched to dumb¬ 
ness. 1 am one of the people of his Empire 
for whom the King spoke truly aud 
sufficiently when he assured Sir Douglas 
Haig that we realise the fortitude, courage, 
and self-sacrilicc with which the troops 
under his command continue so heroically 
to resist greatly superior numbers, and 
that we stand calm and confident in our 
soldiers. " May God bless them and give 
them strength in this time of trial.” From 
my heart I say " Amen!” to that. My 
lips shall say no more. 

THIS is a supreme moment in the 
* history of the world, and l have 
been wondering what my thoughts and 
feelings are while living through it. It 
would be immensely interesting to know 
what people felt and thought and said at 
other great moments in history—when, 
for example, the beacon lights flared up 
from Plymouth Hoe to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed to announce that the Spanish 
Armada had passed Plymouth Sound ; 
when word came through that Napoleon, 
escaped from Elba, was off to the Low 
Countries with an enthusiastic army 
behind him, aiming to crush Wellington 
and Bliichcr separately, and make the 
Coalition pay for the Battle of the Nations. 
Choose what moment appeals to you 
most, Out let it be a cardinal one. You 
would greatly like to know what your for¬ 
bears then alive, whose portraits perhaps 
are looking down from the wall upon you 
now, said and did in that time of crisis. 
Your descendants will be still more 
interested in knowing what you say and 
do now, for it is safe to assert that nineteen 
hundred and war time, and especially the 
period of this Second Battle of the Somme, 
is pregnant with greater influence upon 
the progress of the world than eighteen 
hundred and war time was, and even the 
Hundred Days. 

KJY contemporary notes contributory 
to future realisation of our psycho¬ 
logical state in this tense period,will not 
be less valuable because they make men¬ 
tion only of little things. Perhaps they 
are more valuable for that very reason. 
The movements of the fingers of a witness 
under examination sometimes reveal more 
than the words uttered by his lips. I am 
sure that I personally fully realise the 
tremendous importance of the battle, and 
I am convinced that every grown-up 
person whom I have seen to-day also 
realises it fully. Adequate proof of that, 
in my opinion, is that there has been a 
general refusal to talk about it. Every 
newspaper was bought up the moment it 
was on sale, but I heard almost no 
exchange of comment on the successive 
communiques. Casual conversation was 
about almost any other topic. 

T\N the other hand, there was plenty of 
casual conversation about other 
matters, and it was noticeably free from 
hectic leverishness and laborious desire 
to distract the mind from a single obses¬ 
sing preoccupation. That, in my opinion, 
f.e- rr.er-a. 


is adequate proof of the general calm and 
confidence which, the King assured the 
Commander-in-Chief, marked the present 
temper of the Empire. All the talk 
I heard to- day, like all the newspaper 
articles T read, was normal and intelligent. 
I can only suggest one fact which would 
have indicated to an acute observer that 
all the time we were waiting for fresh 
news from the battlefield—flippancy and 
jocularity were entirely absent. 

1 YJY mind is one upon which events 
fTk seem to make a superficial impres¬ 
sion at the moment of their happening, 
but to bite into ever more deeply as time 
passes. I am often astonished to find how 
pictures ” develop ” in my memory of 
scenes which I left with only a vague and 
blurred general impression. And the 
longer the time, the clearer and fuller the 
details of the picture. To-night I discover 
that 1 have no clear recollection of the 
men and matters that came within my 
immediate ken at the time of the retreat 
from Mens. If my children were to ask me 
about that, my answers would be based 
almost wholly upon what I have read. 
If, however, they asked me about the 
black days ” in the South African War, 
I could gir o them some very vivid de¬ 
scriptions of things I saw and heaFd in 
London which, might enable them to 
realise the mental state of the people 
when things were going hardly with us in 
that conflict. I am interested in the fact 
that I find no likeness between the temper 
of Londoners in the much graver crisis of 
to-day and their temper when facing the 
reverses and disasters that then befell 
British arms. There must be a reason for 

Year ©S’ Slhie E>ira<dl 

W E reproduce this week from the “ Literary 
Digest,” of New York, a translation made 
for that paper by Mr. Itichard Duffy of verses 
written by ltene Fauchois, and published in the 
Paris " Oaulois,” which reilect the mood of longing 
for home into which the indomitable soldiers of 
France relapse in moments of respite from their 
awful ordeal. 

DREAD of our home—oh, year of the 
end — 

How good 'twill be to eat, 

When we recall in sudden mood 
Thirst and the fighter's scanty food. 

How clean twill taste and sweet 1 

Wine of our vineyards—year of the end - 
How warm 'twill glow to sight. 

As we recount in brave old song 
Victory, tho’ the test was long. 

Nor wearied we of fight. 

Bells of our towers—year of the end — 

On Sabbaths soft shall chime, 

Crooning requiems o'er the grave, 

Sheltering warm the fallen brave 
Here or in foreign clime. 

Girls of our town—oh, year of the end — 
How proud shall be your thought, 

When there appear the hearts of steel 
Showing you still the love they feel. 

For all the war has wrought. 

Rose of our gardens—year of the end—• 

By slopes of Loire and Meuse, 

Perfume you'll bear of glory's thrill, 

Colours of vict’ry’s iron will 
And glow of peaceful hues. 


our greater calm and confidence now, and 
I think I know what it is. 

Ik] EVER before, probably, in the history 
1 * of the world has tire issue between 
right and wrong been so clearly defined 
as it was in August, 1914. There was room 
for two opinions about the ethics of Great 
Britain’s action in respect of South Africa 
in 1899 and of Russia in 1854. The law of 
self-preservation took her . into the 
Napoleonic Wars. In respect of Germany 
in 1914, her action was dictated solely by 
conscience. No Jingo spirit moved the 
people, who indeed allowed the Govern¬ 
ment to go almost beyond the limits 
imposed by honour in their efforts to 
avert the war. Then, when the sword 
was drawn, the Empire went forth to 
battle with a fairly accurate estimate of 
the magnitude of the task before it. 

THE task has not increased in magni- 

* tude in the intervening years. The 
Empire’s power to deal with it. has. And 
every day the issue between plain right 
and plain wrong has been defined more 
clearly, until now there is not a country 
hi the world, not excepting Prussia, 
where the people do not sec the truth— 
not one, excepting perhaps Prussia, where 
the people arc not sure that the right will 
prevail. The King declared a simple fact. 
The British Empite is confident and, 
therefore, calm. 

THIS is the greatest battle ever fought. 

* Already the Kaiser is claiming that 
his armies have won it. If he really be¬ 
lieves that to be the fact, docs he suppose 
it is the last battle his armies will have 
to fight in this war ? If so, his ignorance 
of the qualities of tlic Anglo-Saxon race 
is as colossal as his vanity and ambition. 
He has millions of the British people yet 
to deal with, and many millions more of 
the American people. ” Look at the land 
we have taken,” a German officer said to 
Mr. Ernest Pyke at Iiuhleben. ” And 
look at the sea we hold,” that indomitable 
Englishman replied. Has the Kaiser, in 
the absence of his ships from the surface 
of every’ sea, forgotten that sea-power is 
an essential factor in world-wide dominion ? 
We, at any rate, do not forget these things 
in these anxious days. 

W E are confident. The Germans, we 
believe, arc desperate. Yet our 
anxiety is scarcely less than theirs, al¬ 
though upon a different score. It is for 
ihe men who must fall to preserve the 
freedom that is our heritage that we 
grieve ; to learn who and how many they 
are that we are so anxious. Two million 
and five hundred thousand of his own 
male subjects has that most bloody 
Emperor driven to the slaughter already, 
human sacrifices on the altar of his insane 
ambition ; two million and five hundred 
thousand men, every one of whom might 
have lived to a peaceful old age, but for 
this one megalomaniac. Germany may for¬ 
give him that wholesale murder if she can. 
We cannot forgive him for the wanton 
slaughter caused among our gallant men. | 
We pray for victory in this battle because . 
it is the last big bid that Germany will l 
make for victory, and if she fails, the end 1 
of the killing time will be in sight. Other¬ 
wise it must continue—until Kaiscrism is i 
destroyed. c. ivi. 
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On March 12th three British seaplanes fought five enemy seaplanes near 
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OF AMIENS 


By Lovat Fraser 


T HE Germans have begun tlieir last 
great offensive in the west, and on 
March 21st they struck with terrilic 
force on a fifty-rmle front between the 
Rivers Scarpc and Oise, or between the 
cathedral towns of Arras and Noyon. As 
I write, the issue of the battle, which has 
been raging for many days, is still des¬ 
perately uncertain. From the outset it 
was seen that the main immediate ob¬ 
jective of the enemy was Amiens, which 
possesses the finest Gothic cathedral in 
France. 

It is surprising how much doubt was 
expressed among the Allies regarding the 
intention of the Germans to attack in 
France. The troops in the trenches never 
doubted. For many weeks beforehand 
they were convinced that an onslaught 
was coming. They caught glimpses of the 
preparations, and our airmen saw much 
more. The Germans made no secret of 
their purpose. They shouted it aloud to 
the skies, they filled their newspapers with 
boasts of the crushing blow they were 
about to deliver. They had two excellent 
reasons for scorning concealment. The 
first was that the preparations were on so 
huge a scale that they could not be 
hidden. The second was that their 
starving civil population had to be 
encouraged even at the sacrifice of pre¬ 
tentious secrecy ; for the German cities 
are not deceived by the glamour of the 
successes in Russia. They arc longing for 
a swift peace, and still more for the bread 
which they vainly think peace will bring. 

Last Moment Doubtings 

Vet both the British and French Higher 
Commands, while preparing for any 
emergency, seemed unable to believe that 
ihe Germans meant business. I have 
never heard precisely why so many great 
soldiers were incredulous, but I know they 
were. Perhaps they were convinced that 
the allied lines were too formidable ; 
perhaps they considered that it would not 
pay the Germans to strike. I dealt in The 
War Illustrated of February iotli with 
some of the reasons publicly advanced to 
prove that there would be no enemy 
offensive this year. They make curious 
reading to-day. Even Mr. Bonar Law said 
in the House of Commons, on March 7th, 
that iie was “ still a little sceptical " about 
the threatened German onslaught, and 
undoubtedly he was reflecting the view 
which preponderated among the military 
leaders of both countries. Another proof 
is that on the day the battle began Mr. 
Bonar Law made another speech in the 
House, in which lie admitted that, only 
three days earlier “ Headquarters in 
France " told the Cabinet that they had 
“ now definitely come to the conclusion 
that an attack was going to be launched 
immediately." It all sounds a little 
belated. One famous soldier who never 
for a moment swerved from his conviction 
that the Germans meant to strike with 
their whole strength was General Foch. 

My relations with the readers of The 
War Illustrated are now so intimate 
and continuous that I may perhaps be 
pardoned for pointing out here that 1 have 
persistently put before them the view 
that this mighty German attack was 
coming quickly. So long ago as Decem¬ 
ber 29th I wrote, an article in this publica¬ 
tion in which 1 traced the probable course 
of events with an exactitude which now 


surprises even myself. I wish my readers 
would turn to that article, entitled “ The 
Huns’ Last Hope,” and also to an article 
on February t6th, in the first number of 
our new volume, in which I again repeated 
the warning. In a further article on 
February 23rd, entitled, “ Where Will the 
T.ast Blow Fall ? " I said that if the 
Germans decided to attack the British 
front, there were only three sectors where 
they " might fancy they had a chance.” 
These sectors were, first, “about St. 
Quentin,” second “ all that stretch of 
country between Cambrai and the Scarpe,” 
including Bullecourt and Croisilies •, third, 
opposite Armeniieres.. The Germans 
combined the first and second, and 
attacked on a much longer front than 
anybody expected. 

A Eracinj Shock 

So far as the actual war was concerned, 
this country was in a sort of winter sleep 
when the blow fell. I cannot recall a 
time when so many interests were exacting 
attention, when so many controversies 
were in progress, all of which had little 
or nothing to do with the fighting-line, 
the only thing that really mattered. 
There was far more talk about rations 
and food supplies, about the lighting 
order and the coal shortage, than about 
the positions of the armies in the field. 
Political partisans were thinking of the 
new register and a general election, and 
wc seemed to be drifting towards the old 
political sham fights, A !1 warnings that 
the Germans were crowding into France 
fell upon deaf ears. Even the first day’s 
reports failed to attract public attention 
very much, although Sir Douglas Haig 
frankly stated that in certain parts of 
the front the enemy had penetrated 
“ into our battle positions,” which means 
the positions in roar of the front line. Not 
until Saturday morning, March 23rd, 
when a bulletin arrived announcing that 
on the previous afternoon the enemy had 
" broken through our defensive system 
west of St; Quentin,” did the public begin 
to realise what had happened. 

The shock braced the nation in an 
instant. Ail trivial questions were thrust 
aside, workmen who had been talking 
about striking swiftly withdrew their 
threats, and a splendid spirit-of national 
unity at once reappeared. 

Furpose of fire Enemy 

The broad purpose of the enemy was. 
very soon manifested when the lrattle 
began. Our front was held by the Third 
Army, under Sir Julian Byng, and the 
Fifth Army, the Third holding the northern 
lialf of the battle line, and the Fifth 
the southern half as far as the outskirts 
of La Fere, on the Oise, where contact was 
made with the French. O11 the first day 
Amiens did not come very much into the 
picture. The Germans concentrated most 
of their weight against the two wings, on 
our left against the positions just south¬ 
east of Arras, and on our right against the 
fine south of St. Quentin. If they could 
have hammered in both our wings, or even 
one of them, they -would then have en¬ 
veloped our centre. 

' But they had further objects in view, 
and although some disputation has already 
arisen regarding the German battle-plan, 
it is fairly obvious that, in a sense, all 


the advocates of rival theories are equally 
correct. The enemy wanted' to destroy 
our armies. They wanted to force a 
wedge between our armies and the French, 
because the point of contact between two 
allies in line is always regarded as a 
weak spot. They wanted to get to 
Amiens in order to turn our line about 
La Bassee and Ypres, to cut the main 
railway to Paris, to reach the estuary 
of the- Somme, and to strike at the 
Channel ports. They wanted so to 
shatter the power of resistance of the 
.Allies as to compel them to accept a 
German peace. 

Too much has been made of the un¬ 
doubted fact that the Gorman time¬ 
table prescribed a far more rapid advance 
than was actually achieved. Wc ought 
not to delude ourselves because tlie enemy 
fell short of their own plan. Over and 
over again, in our own offensives in France 
and in other theatres, wc have given our 
troops objectives which they have either 
found themselves unable to attain, or 
have only reached long after the ap¬ 
pointed time. In one respect the enemy 
had great luck, for they advanced against 
our positions under cover of a thick mist. 
In some areas thef were actually in touch 
with our defences before their presence 
was discovered. 

Crave Episode of March 22nd 

Their plan only really succeeded at one 
point on lire opening day. Along most 
of the Jine our troops were simply forced 
from their advanced front to their main 
battle positions, constituting a limited 
withdrawal which was fully expected. 
The' defence always yields a little at the 
outset of a big offensive. The Third 
Army, in the northern half of the battle, 
bad to bear the brunt of by far the heaviest 
attack, aiid its defence was so admirable 
that it relinquished comparatively little 
ground. We know now that the Germans 
expected to make a very early entrance 
into Auras, and their aim was frustrated 
by the magnificent resistance they encoun¬ 
tered. But on the extreme right of the 
Fifth Army they were so far successful 
that they forced our line over four miles 
back to the Crozat Canal. The actual 
point of penetration was at Essigny, about 
four miles south of St. Oucntin. 

The real break-through came oh the 
afternoon of Friday, March 22nd, on a 
wide front north-west of St. Quentin, 
and it was this grave episode which Sir 
Douglas Haig disclosed in his bulletin 
published on the morning of Saturday, 
March 23rd. The break was so serious 
th.t our whole battle-line very soon 
had to fall back to conform with the 
retreat. The Germans then massed their 
reserves against our centre, and portions 
of the TJiird Army were in turn unable 
to withstand their pressure. A final 
thrust in the neighbourhood of Bapaumc, 
which compelled part of the Third Army 
to retire rapidly across the old Somme 
battlefield, brought about a farther with¬ 
drawal which was not stayed until the 
northern half of our fine ran from the- 
heights east of Arras down to Albert. - 

The problems connected with the close 
of tire first phase, which left the encmv 
in possession of Albert and Montdidier, 
while their centre was within ten miles 
of Amiens, must be reserved for future 
discussion. 
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Parrying the Germans’ Most Stupendous Blow 


British cavalry on their way to support. The German offensive ended the period of trench warfare, in which cavalry naci i.uie opppriumry 
for their proper work. On the sixth day of the battle they came into action and achieved a success which was described as brilliant. 



cvottiah troons movina up to their position in the line. The 9th Division, a Scottish one, and the 51st Division of Highlanders were 
"among those P mentione 9 d by Sir Douglas Haig as having specially distinguished themselves in the resistance to the German onslaught. 






Scottish and (left) English troops moving up to support. Battalions ot the 
two nationalities shared some extraordinary fighting at Mory. 
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The Reserves Go Forward to the Battle Line 



British field artillery galloping through a French village on the way to 
take part in holding up the groat German attack. The artillery mag¬ 
nificently supported the indomitable infantry in their great stand. 


British troops marching forward to the great battle front where Germany tried to drive a wedge between the armies of Britain and 
of France. Inset above : German prisoners taken in the great battle in the west, with their British guards, resting in a French village. 
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Khaki and Horizon Blue as Foils to Field Grey 



British field-guns going into action. The artillery withstood th 
onslaught with obstinate courage, on one occasion limbering up a 
only when the enemy was actually within twenty-nve yarns 
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A WANDERER IN WAR LANDS 


SMOKE-CLOUDS OF DESTRUCTION 


How a Great Task was Greatly Achieved 


W HAT will happen to the Rumanian 
oil-fields ? llany people would bo 
glad to know, especially . those 
who have money invested iu them. Will 
the Germans try to keep them ? If so, 
will the property- of British investors be 
confiscated ? 

The British, French, and Russian 
Governments agreed, so it wan stated ia 
Rumania at the time of the destruction 
of the wells, to pay compensation for 
damage done. Now Russia has no Govern¬ 
ment. Wifi France and Britain recom¬ 
pense shareholders in oii companies for 
their whole losses ? 

What would those losses amount to if 
(he oil district were annexed ? That I 
must leave to “ someone in the City " to 
compute. All I know is that the engineers 
put the value of the property destroyed 
towards the end of igjo at thirty million 
pounds ! A more effective, more creditable 
piece of work has not been done during 
the war. 

Yet it was. of course, a melancholy 
business. It had taken many years to 
build up the Rumanian oil industry. 
Years of thought and labour, of effort and 
i aleulation. Years, at last, of triumph 
and profitable toil for all concerned. 

A "Destroying Angel” 

The industry kept a large population 
busy and prosperous. It provided the 
world with more than one of the neces¬ 
sities of life, as we live it to-day—with 
light and heat, with grease to make the 
wheels of engines go round, with the 
driving power for millions of automobiles 
. ad other kinds of petrol motors. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people depended 
upon its continued working for their living, 
or for part of it. The convenience and 
comfort of millions have been affected by 
the lessening of the petrol supply. Yet it 
was a military act of necessity to destroy 
the industry as far as possible. 

" What is war,” Napoleon asked, “ but 
a game of barbarians ? ” Savage and 
rcnseless, save from its own distorted 
\ iew-point, acts of war must always be. 

It was on a sunny November day that I 
first saw in Bukarest my old acquaintance 
Jack ’’.Norton Griffiths—" Empire lack ” 
his constituents used to call him. lie was 
looking at the ruins of a building wrecked 
in the early morning air raid. At first I 
did not recognise him, in uniform with 
red tabs, but I found that being a Staff 
colonel had not a whit changed his jolly, 
kindly, care-free nature, nor diminished 
his immense energetic capability by ary- 
job of " militarism.” 

He had been sent out to see that the 
Germans got as little as possible out of 
Rumania, cither in the way of oil or grain. 
Already it was clear that the Rumanian 
Army could not save the counxry from 
invasion. Help was looked for from 
Russia, but the Russians could not send it 
in time. They were most unjustly accused 
of ” betraying Rumania." That is non¬ 
sense. General Alexei eft was ready to do 
all that lay in his power, but Ire could not 
work miracles. Only a miracle could have 
moved sufficient Russian troops to save 
Rumania from Mackensen’s machine-like 
manipulation of his forces. 

By the end of November it was clcar 


By HAMILTON FYFE 

•that the oil-wells must cither be destroyed 
or presented to the enemy. Already they 
had been left untouched too long. The 
Rumanian Government urged that they 
should be left a little longer. But now 
Colonel Norton Griffiths had his orders. 
Off lie went to Ploesti. the capital of the 
oii country. 

He called together the British engineers 
and managers who had longest experience, 
and those who were reputed to possess the 
longest heads. He got valuable advice 
also from American oil-men. There was 
general agreement that the only way to 
seal up a well, so that it could not be used 
again, was to drop the dipping machinery 
into it upside down. Wherever such a 
thing had happened by accident, it had 
been found impossible to get the machinery 
out. 

Then the colonel got to work. He is, by 
the way, the founder and licad of a very 
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Lieut.-Col. Sir J. Norton Griffiths, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., IV1.P., in charge of the party of 
engineers who dismantled and destroyed 
the Rumanian oil-wells while the enemy 
were rapidly approaching. 

big contracting firm which makes docks, 
digs canals, builds harbours all over the 
world. Now he proved that he was no less 
competent at destruction than at con¬ 
struction. A " destroying angel,” the oil 
people nicknamed him. One mine manager, 
of-a poetical turn, described him to me as 
being “ in love with ruin.” 

A great deal of oil was pumped or run 
off from the reservoirs into shallow basins, 
where it was set on fire. It did not explode. 
It did not blaze up. It burned sullenly, 
giving off a dense black smoke. All over 
the country the dense black smoke rolled 
iu sinister, slowly-moving clo»ds. At a 
place called Targovistea, twenty miles 
away, it was chick enough to blot out the 
daylight and make dark night at four in 
the aftemoon. 

As I look back, those days of destruction 
are like a nightmare in my memory. A 
nightmare lit up by huge flares of burning 
petrol, lakes of petrol, rivers of petrol, 
and always above them dense, black, 
stinking smoke. 

Nothing in the war has made a deeper 


impression on my mind. The lurid sensa¬ 
tionalism of it, the hurry in which it was 
all done, with the query lurking at the 
back of everyone’s thoughts : “ Can we 
do it in time ? ” 

With Colonel Norton Griffiths worked 
several oil men. The new oliicers set to 
work with as many helpers as they could 
enlist by promise of reward. It was a 
perilous job they were engaged in. There 
were dangers of falling roofs or walls, 
dangers of lire, dangers of suffocation. 
And, added to these, there was danger in 
the threatening mood of the population. 

These unfortunate people had to look on 
and see their living vanish. They saw the 
wells and refineries which supported them 
and their families being choked up and 
knocked down. " Better that the Germans 
should have them, and employ ns, than 
that we should have no work and starve.” 
That was how they argued. 

The colonel was here, there, and every- 
• where, " the life and soul of the party,” 
as another mine manager put it. This 
poor fellow had helped to break up liis 
own home. His furniture, piano, a library 
of books which he had been collecting 
since he was a boy, all had gone. His job 
had gone. The oil-field which he had 
managed so capably, and made to yield 
its increase in growing volume year after 
year, was out of action. Yet he joked 
about it. He was the most cheerful of us 
all as wc sat at our scanty meals. 

* Just in Time 

If the oil would not light up quickly, 
the colonel took-bundles of blazing straw 
and flung them into it. He was seen 
swinging sledge-hammers against the oil¬ 
refining machinery. " He ought to have 
been killed a hundred times,” said an 
admiring American. “ Why he wasn’t, 1 
cannot understand.” His example made 
all his assistants work like three men 
apiece. 

j ust in time they got their work finished. 
The sound of the guns, magnified by the 
mountain echoes, had been coming nearer 
and nearer. Through the town wounded 
men and deserters and fugitives were 
flowing in solid streams. There was no 
hope now that the enemy could be 
checked before he had captured Bukarest 
and the oil region. 

The well-to-do part of the frightened 
population had no thought but to flee. 
The rest, for the most part, took a fatalist 
view. “ 1 -et the Germans come,” they 
said to each other. “ They can’t harm us 
more than these foreigners have done.” 

On a Saturday the destruction was 
almost completed. It was known that the 
Rumanian Headquarters Staff had passed 
through Ploesti in flight- “Give it up 
now',” the eokmel was urged. The bom¬ 
bardment sounded very near. 

“ No,” lie said, ” we’ll malcem clean job 
of it.” They went on until the Monday. 
Then the remains of Avarescu’s Army 
began pouring down from the passes they 
had held so bravely, and so much longcr 
thau they had been expected to hold 
them. Only then did Colonel Norton 
Griffiths give the word to quit. 

It would, indeed, have been useless to 
stay longer. There was nothing left 
to do. 
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Stopping the Swing of the Hun Sledge-Hammer 



Ammunition dump.fired ^nd^well^ alight ^durtng^t he leset^British^sojdtors.J>rm^gwig^back.a^wountled^man^ 


rested on a child’s perambulator for his greater comfort. 


Smiling " kilties ” going into action show the splendid spirit of 
the British Army under the supreme test of Germany’s full might. 


A little company of Scotsmen, intensely keen and confident, watch¬ 
ing the tide of the greatest battle in history moving towards them. 
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Feeding the Guns and Salving the Fragments 


Wheeling ammunition to the British guns on the Ypres salient along one of the light railways laid behind the lines for facilitating 
the feeding of the artillery. One of the loaded trucks was being pushed by man-power alone, while the other was attached to a 
motor. The scene is one lypical of the incessant activity that goes on behind the lines iii keeping the guns supplied. 


warTone sorted out manner ot waste material that can be made in any way to serve again is collected from the 

war tone, sorted out, and sent to the rear to be distributed to the proper centres where it can be repaired or made anew. 
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Damming the First Flood of the Hun Offensive 



British heavy gun going up to help cover the Infantry withdrawing before the terrific pressure of the German onslaught. On one 
corps front alone the enemy used some seven hundred guns. On the other, hand, the British artillery got to work more busily every 
day, thudding away in the back villages with a menacing persistence that told the enemy ho would require all his reserves. 



British gunners bringing a heavy gun into position. The steadiness with which our gunners stuck to their positions, Mr. Hamilton 
Fyf 6 wrote on March 25th, prevented the enemy from flooding the country with mounted forces accompanied by horse artillery as 
he wo ft Id have done otherwise. “ He certainly has not come along these last three days as rapidly as he did during the first two.' 
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Men Who Kept Their Spirit & the Line Unbroken 


An injured British soldier, wounded in the great German offensive, being assisted through a ruined French village by one of his comrades, 
p_nd (right) getting a wounded German—taken prisoner in the great battle—aboard an ambulance train from a stretcher. 



Stretcher cases—both British soldiers and their prisoners—at a Some of the first of the wounded men from the great battle in the 
British dressing-station on the western front awaiting removal. west smile at their hearty welcome home in London. 


Wounded Canadians and some of their wounded captives at a 
dressing-station on the western front. 
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OUT WITH THE HEAV IES 

THE DAY I WAS WOUNDED 

Some Episodes in a Severe Artillery Strafing 


ERGEANT SANDERS to speak to 
you, sir ! ” 

1 woke with a start from the 
lilful doze I had fallen into, with the 
voice of the telephonist ringing in my 
cars. Our underground 13 .C. post, sunk 
some thirty feet below the ground, was in 
complete darkness, save for one little 
circle of light from the carefully-shaded 
electric lamp on-the switchboard. Enemy 
shelling, combined with the waterlogged 
condition of the ground, made under¬ 
ground quarters imperative in that sector 
of the Ypres salient, and the kindly 
sappers had built for us a wonderful 
tunnel with double emergency exits, 
where officers and men lived, slept, and 
ate when not on duty with the guns. 

1 scrambled off the map table, on which 
I had been lying fully dressed, and 
switched on the light. The big dug-out. 
fully twenty feet by twelve, was walled 
and roofed in rough timber, through the 
cracks of which the water oozed and 
trickled ; the floor and the passage outside 
were ankle-deep in muddy slime. 

I pulled on my gumboots and waded 
to the doorway. 

" Well, Sanders,” I said, “ what is it 
you want ? ” ' 

“ If you please, sir, we’ve had a couple 
of men wounded, and I came to ask you 
to telephone for an ambulance to meet 
the stretcher-parties at the cross-roads.” 

I groaned inwardly. Every day for the 
past two weeks we had had several 
casualties, and always the best men 
seemed to have been chosen. 

Casualties at No. 2 

“ Who arc they this time ? ” I asked. 

“ The layer of No. 2, sir, and one of 
the loading numbers.” 

” Just what I expected ! However, 
1 'll come up with you right away now. 
Telephonist, get through to group, and 
fix up an ambulance.” 

We tramped off down the passage, 
ascended some forty odd slippery steps, 
and finally came out of the shaft into the 
open. The fresh air tasted pleasantly 
sweet after flic close atmosphere of the 
tunnel down- below. 

” Where are those two fellows ? ” I 
asked, turning to my sergeant. 

” Over yonder in the gun-pit, sir.” 

We crossed over to the camouflaged 
pit of No. 2 gun. Bending my head 
under the netting, I stepped into the 
sunken pit. One man, the layer, was 
sitting, leaning his back against Iris 
beloved gun ; a bandage round his left 
arm slowly dripped blood. The other poor 
fellow was stretched full-length on a 
blanket, spread over the muddy floor. 
One foot had been blown completely off, 
and the mangled stump, already clotted 
with black blood, was roughly swathed 
in hut. A home-made tourniquet, 
faslrioned from a lanyard, had been 
twisted tightly round the calf, thereby 
arresting the flow of blood. His face, 
the colour of lard, showed no signs of 
consciousness. 

I gently took the wounded man by the 
shoulders, another by the middle, a third 
by the undamaged leg'. 

“ Carefully ! ” I warned, and so, very 
gingerly, we edged up into the open. And 


By “O. PIP” 

in five minutes the little procession was 
well on its way to the cross-roads. 

“ At seven a.m. this morning batteries 
will carry out an hour's practice barrage 
on objectives, as laid down in programme 
already circulated. Gas-masks will be 
worn by all _ ranks for this shoot. 
Acknowledge.” 

“ Guos All Ready ! ” 

1 was sitting in the B.C. post when the 
pink message form was handed to me. I 
glanced at my wrist-watch — already a 
quarter to seven. No time to lose. 

“ Get through to the sections ! ” I 
ordered, turning to the telephonist. 
“ And tell Nos. i and 2 to get on the 
barrage target No. 1 ; and Nos. 3 and 4 
to get on to barrage target No. 2.” 

While the operator was busy with his 
key, I picked my gas-mask off its hook 
and dashed upstairs. 

It had now developed into a perfect 
morning ; the sun' had sucked up all the 
dawn mists, and the air was soft and 
balmy. Away down the slope, from thy 
bank on which I stood, I could see rows 
of batteries of every calibre, from the 
humble 18-poundcr field-gun to tlic pon¬ 
derous 9 2 in. heavy howitzer. Every¬ 
where was the bustle of preparation. 

“ Guns all ready, sir !" said my 
subaltern officer, coming up, saluting. 

I glanced down at the gun-pits. All 
the four howitzers were cocked lip, their 
muzzles pointing to the sky; the firing 
numbers, lanyard in hand, stood waiting. 
Every man was wearing his gas-mask, 
whose protruding snout and goggle eye¬ 
pieces made him resemble some uncouth 
monster. 

" Time we put our nose-bags on, Mills,” 
I said, and I slipped the abomination over 
my head, simultaneously taking the rubber 
mouthpiece between my teeth. 

I looked at my watch—two minutes 
to go. 

An uncanny silence brooded over the 
whole countryside, broken only by a 
sullen crash as a German 5-9 burst in the 
wood on the Tight. 

Suddenly the field-battery immediately 
behind us started to fire. Crack-crack- 
crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack-crack. 
1 raised my right hand. Time was up. 
Seven o'clock exactly. 

“ There’s another! ” muttered the 
major, as the earth above us shook and 
rumbled. The six officers were sitting in 
the B.C. post, while the tunnel and the 
other dug-outs were packed with the 
men. The Boche was doing a heavy 
“ strafe ” on our battery, and everyone, 
had perforce to take cover. 

Interrupted ! 

" Try that line to the right section 
dug-out, telephonist,” said the major. 
" It can't last long at this rate." 

“ Dat-dat-dara-dat—dat-dat-dara-dat-- 
dat-dat-dara-" 

The little instrument on the switch¬ 
board ticked in vain. 

“ Line must be down, sir,” I ventured, 
speaking in my official capacity as signal 
officer to the battery. " Shall I go and 
have a look at it ? ’’ 


I think you’d better. Smith. Be 
careful of the shelling, though." 

I chose my two linesmen, and together 
we climbed upstairs. The Hun shelling 
was more spasmodic now, and we emerged 
safely from the head of the steps. 

“ I’ll go ahead and mark the breaks, and 
you two follow up and join ’em,” I said 
curtly, and followed the light-coloured 
wire that ran from the B.C. post to the 
right section dug-out. It certainly was 
in an awful state—breaks every fifteen 
or twenty yards, while, where it was not 
actually broken, the silk covering had 
been frayed off the wire. 

However, we got the job done. Every 
now and then, when a shell came too near, 
there had to be a momentary duck into 
a convenient shell-hole, but at last we 
reached the dug-out. 

I rushed inside and picked up the 
instrument, eager to get through before 
the line was again broken. 

Hallo, hallo 1 That B.C. post ? Line 
all right. I want to speak to the major.” 

A pause. 

Hallo, Smith. Is-” 

Ilis voice was suddenly cut off. 

"Come on, you fellows!” I said. 
‘‘ We've got to get busy .again.” 

I was just emerging from the doorway 
when, between us and the tunnel, four 
large-sized “ crumps ” burst with a 
shattering roar. 

I decided to wait a bit. 

We waited, but every minute the firing 
became heavier and heavier. It seemed 
to me as if every German battery in that 
sector was engaged in a massed " strafe ” 

on our wretched position. . _. , ,, 

A Birest rl.t 

The situation was beginning to be most 
unpicasant. Here was f, shut up with 
the fifteen men of the section, in a small 
dug-out, the roof of which, still in course 
of construction, consisted only of thin 
metal sheeting, covered with one layer 
of biscuit boxes filled with earth. Against 
any kind of direct hit we had no pro¬ 
tection of any kind. 

I stood in the Ice of the doorway, 
watching the amazing scene. By this 
time some ten to twelve rounds were 
falling every minute, literally all around 
us. The dug-out lurched awl trembled 
as though shaken by an earthquake. 

Boom-boom-boom-boom-boom ! 

Would it never stop ? It was certain 
death to venture into the open. 

' The morning wore on, and still the 
shelling continued. At noon the men's 
nerves began to show signs of wear. 
They were all hardened veterans, but 
there is always a limit, and such a bom¬ 
bardment was out ol the ordinary. 

I passed round my cigarette-case. 

“ It can’t last much longer now,” I 
reassured them. 

And then it came. One long whistling 
roar. I ducked away from the doorway 
and turned my back. There was a general 
scattering, then— Crash ! The dug-out 
seemed full of smoke aud dust. I had an 
intolerable ache in my head, a roaring in 
my cars- 

“ Feeling better now ? ” asked the 
Sister. 

I opened my eyes and smiled 
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Air Flights & Fights from America to Palestine 




Senator New, of of ^ ArnVs. vice Corps in London. 







wo American ^7,wen starting on a trial flight in France, and. (right) British officer in a German scout the 

rought down in France. Inset above : British officer holding a German “ propaganda ’ balloon wh.cn tell m our l.nes on 

v«upci#>rn front, benrina leaflets in French decrying the British effoi t. 


Flight-Lt. Buddecke, another oi the Ger ¬ 
man “ star ” airmen, who was recently 
killed in an air combat in Palestine. 


Capt. Baron von Tutscheck, one ot Ger¬ 
many’s “star ” airmen, who was recently 
shot down by a French antagonist. 
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Boches Glad to 


be Out 


The War Illustrated, 13 th April, 1918 . 

of the Great Battle 



German prisoners, taken by the British in the great battle which began on 
March 21st, waiting to be interrogated. Left : A captor and two captives. 


Marching a batch of Qcrman prisoners, taken in the course of the great 
battle, to the “ cages.” Some of the captives are exceptionally tall men. 


Two batches of prisoners, taken by the British early in the great German offensive, resting on the way to internment. It was ascer¬ 
tained from prisoners that Germany had in the first five days thrown over seventy divisions into the attack on the British front. 
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On Vigil While Victory Wavers in the Balance 


British officers and men on night observation duty during the German offensive. The senior officer is giving instructions to a runner 
starting with a message, while the others keep their gaze on the spectacle of searchlights, star-shells, and bursting high explosive. 


Oritish soldiers following the progress of the battle in a subterranean telephone exchange fifty feet below the surface of the ground. With 
instruments fastened on their heads and plans spread out, they mark the enemy movements reported from forward observation-posts. 
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THE EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS 
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CANADA AND THE SHELL CRISIS 

How Her Engineers Worked Wonders 

By BASIL CLARKE 


B Y the beginning of iyi 8 Canada 
had raised some hall million 
lighters, soldiers, and sailors, for 
< neat Britain, besides sending contin¬ 
gents of reservists and volunteers to 
nearly all the allied armies—France, 
Iviissia, Serbia, and Rumania. 1 travelled 
across the Mediterranean in January, 
1 6 x 6 , with a score of Scrbian-Cunadians 
who had come all the way from the 
Yukon River country to fight for Serbia 
and at their own expense. 

This tremendous British force, repre¬ 
senting a tenth of the English-speaking 
population of Canada—which it must be 
remembered has nearly three million 
inhabitants who do not speak English—• 
was virtually all raised before the com- 
•pblsory service regulations became 
• iperativc. 

It was a grand recruiting . achieve¬ 
ment. The young men of the country, 
by enlisting, the older men of the 
country, by their voting, showed that 
the war spirit of Canada, so abundantly 
and enthusiastically manifested at the 
outbreak of the war, was born of no 
shallow Jingoism but of a deep-seated 
sense Of duty towards the Motherland 
and the Allies and the world at large 
to. rid Europe of its atpli-warma-ker and 
vindicate the claims' of right and justice 
over brute forces' T : > • 

Had Canada's war effort ceased with 
her man-power contribution it would have 
been a handsome achievement. 

Meeting the Call 

Man-power was only part -of Canada's 
sacrifice and effort, lif munitions,’ food, 
money, and all forms of war work and 
effort, both voluntary and other, Canada 
lias contributed on the same lavish scale. 
But for Canada the Mother Country, it 
may truly be admitted, would hardly 
have rounded some of the difficult corners 
into which German ruthlessness and her 
own unpreparedness landed her. 

Bo you know, for instance, that 
Canada was pouring shells into this 
country before any of our own shell 
factories (apart from the few Government 
factories and the few armament firms 
who made shells as their regular business) 
bad contributed a single extra shell to 
the Army's all-insufficient supply ? In 
actual fact, Canada had contributed more 
(ban 250,000 shells of all sizes before 
the auxiliary British shell firms started 
(rfierr output. 

The secret of this achievement lay in 
the quickness with which Canada realised 
the important part that shells and 
munitions would play in modern war. 
After discussion among the Canadian 
engineering firms and the authorities, the 
Canadian Shell Committee was formed 
as early in the war as the month of 
September, igiq, and from that moment 
Canada began the making of munitions 
on a highly-organised plan. 

One of the leading spirits in this 
‘magnificent work was Mr. Joseph Flavelle 
• a Canadian engineer of French extrac¬ 
tion to whom the Allies, and Great Britain 
especially, will owe a lasting debt. He 
and his committee mapped out in record 
time the munition-making capacity of 
Eastern Canada. It is recorded that in 


a few weeks’ time they had " production 
charts ” showing the locality of machines, 
and materials, and man-power for the 
making of shells in all parts of Canada. 
By the time that .models and gauges were 
available from England, Canada had a 
whole circle of workshops, machines, and 
men ready to turn on to the work of 
shell-case making, ft was not a large 
circle—as shell-making came to be under¬ 
stood later—but it was highly efficient 
and thoroughly capable of turning out 
tire quantity which had been estimated 
as the probable maximum contribution 
needed from Canada. 

“ To the Limit ” 

But the filling of these, shells with 
explosives had to be arranged for, and 
the excellence of Canada’s achievement 
will be the better realised from this 
simple fact—that before the war there 
was not a factory other than the small 
Government * ammunition factory at 
Quebec which was capable of filling shells 
or even of making the various explosive 
ingredients wherewith they are filled. 
Nitro-glycerine for. the propelling charge 
and trinitrotoluol for the explosive 
charge were manufactures virtually un¬ 
known to Canada. There were plenty of 
men with the requisite knowledge to 
make them, but the requisite plant and 
machinery did not exist. It had all to 
be found and set up ; workpeople had to 
be taught this dangerous trade. 

All these tilings the Canadian Shell 
Committee organised - with skill and pre¬ 
cision, and from Canada began to How 
a stream of shells which represented 
“ Canada’s quota "—so far as that quota 
had ceil estimated on the scale of 
previous wars. They came from the 
fifty new “ shell shops ” which had been 
set up under the committee’s supervision. 

And then came that moment when it 
was realised that tlic precedents of all 
previous wars were of no use whatever ; 
that the demand for munitions would 
exceed by a hundred times anything that 
had been anticipated, and that shells not 
in thousands or tens of thousands but 
in millions would be needed. 

This was the moment when Canada 
excelled herself and showed those rare 
powers of adaptability for which Cana¬ 
dians are famous. .Mr. Joseph Flavelle 
and his helpers were suddenly confronted 
with a demand expressed in urgent 
telegrams from the home Government, 
“ Can you double your output ? ” to be 
followed before many days were past 
with “ treble it,” then “ extend it to 
the limit.” 

“Tin-Opener and Gridiron” 

It was done. Canadian engineers 
achieved it. Canada's fifty shell -hops 
became, in the short space of ten weeks, 
two hundred. Less than a year later the 
number was six hundred. Each shell 
works of the original circle became, in its 
turn, a munition centre, enlisting the 
services (as sub-contractors) of ail the 
firms in its neighbourhood that were 
fitted for making shells, or parts of shells, 
or were capable of being converted into 
shell shops. Firms were shown how to 
adapt their work's anti machinery for 


shellmaking. Sew machines were fixed 
in as fast as they could be delivered, 
and, in addition, “ gadgets,” “ stunts,” 
and makeshifts such as only a Canadian 
or American engineer could devise were 
set up and got to work. 

I heard a British engineer at the 
Ministry of Munitions in Whitehall 
Gardens describing to his colleagues some 
of the clever makeshifts he had seen 
during a visit to the Canadian munition 
factories, and one of the phrases with 
which he concluded his narrative was 
pleasantly descriptive: “ Those chaps 
lie said, “ would make a first-rate shell 
with a tin-opener and a gridiron.” 

By August, i(ji 6 , more than 20 , 000,000 
shells made in Canada had been landed 
in Europe, and since that day the Ho¬ 
llas increased. 

The munition making of Canada ex¬ 
tended and extended till eventually if 
embraced all manner of munitions 
well as shells. Only too glad to ta!:. 
advantage of the Canadian firms’ keenness 
and enterprise and quickness, the home 
Ministry of Munitions sent out commis¬ 
sioners to buy and to help organise sup¬ 
plies of material. Aleta! mines, foundries, 
smelteries were speeded up, and, though 
no exact figures are available, it i. 
estimated that Canada had her h.rii- 
.million munition workers feeding tj; 
allied armies as well as her lialf-milliou 
troops in the field. 

Hun Agents at Work 

One very important development -«t;> 
result from this method of sub-coiitxacti>jg 
was.the enlistment of a great number ot 
American engineering firms in the work 
of munition-making. Beginning ill a 
small way as sub-contractors, some of 
them developed until they were producers 
on a very large scale indeed, capable 
when new contracts came along, of under 
taking the largest orders. When America 
herself was in need of munitions tin - 
firms were all ready to -tart in, and from 
the first America lias had no difficult v in 
assuring herself of every kind of munition 
her troops mid Navy need. 

Canada's and America’s munition-mak¬ 
ing for the Allies was not carried on 
without fierce opposition from Germany 
and all the thousands of spies mid agents 
she maintained in America. Sabotage, 
dynamiting, and the organisation u. 
strikes and labour troubles were practi-cd 
by these unscrupulous people to the fill! 
extent of their powers. Germans who 
had accepted the hospitality of Canada 
and America, who had worked alongside 
the men of these countries, and iu some 
cases married Canadian and American 
women, resorted to measures which 
endangered the lives of thousands, and. 
in some eases, unfortunately, resulted 
in the loss of those lives. How many 
of the fires, explosions, ship-sinkings, anil 
deaths that occurred in Cauada and 
America were the work of German- 
Ameriean spies and agents will, perhaps, 
never be known, but the number of proven 
cases is many. A dirtier form of warfare 
it would be hard to imagine. Germany's 
excellence in it is one of her many in¬ 
glorious achievements in this war, one 
that will be long remembered against her. 
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Wrens Enrolled to Aid in the Navy’s Work Ashore 


Captain Jones, R.M.L.I., explaining to Dame 
Katherine Furse movements in squad drill 


The Director of the Women’s Royal Naval Service, Dame Katherine Furse, with 
Commodore Sir R. Williams Haulkey, R.N.R., inspecting officers. 


Officers’ squad of the Wrens at drill. The drill and physical exercises produce good results by instilling discipline and by ensuring 
greater health and well-being. The instructors report that the women are very quick in learning the most difficult movements. 


Dame Katherine Furse (second from left) with Captain Jones, R.M.L.I., 
watching the recruit drill of a squad of the Women’s Royal Naval Service. 


r PIIE Women’s Royal Naval Service—the members 
•*- ot which have been instantly and happily 
nicknamed “ Wrens ”—has been created to cfi'eci 
substitution-of women for men whenever the work 
is such as women can do. It is not proposed that 
women should go to sea, so that their sphere in naval 
work is necessarily limited, but a very high standard 
is required of women who volunteer. 

The Wrens must come forward with a serious wish 
lo help the country to win the war, and with the 
determination to win the best possible reputation for 
women’s service in war time. The work, it is frankly 
explained, is ■strenuous, but it is hoped that the 
conditions maintained will be such as to ensure the 
health and content of all who join. 

Enrolment as a Wren is for the duration of the 
war —a regulation necessary to prevent such restless¬ 
ness as is wasteful, and would tend to lessen the real 
efficiency required by the service. Officers are being 
trained in all matters affecting the well-being of llic 
women for whom they will later on be responsible, 
arid the chief needs in the ranks at present are said 
to be cooks, waitresses, shorthand-typists, motor- 
drivers, ledger clerks, and women with various 
technical qualifications. Applications for officers’ 
posts should be made to the Professional Women’s 
Register, aS, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.i, and 
for enrolment to the Employment Exchanges. 
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The War Illustrated, 13 th April , 1913. 



great attack on March 21st. The black line indicates the position much oF the ground they had won in the great Somme offensive 

of the battle front at the time that the enemy began hi3 offensive-; of 1916, the enemy had failed to separate their armies and had 


the dotted line shows the positions to which the Britisfrand French paid in colossal casualties for the territory which he reoccupied. 
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O NE of my con¬ 
tributors, who 
has written a great 
deal about naval 
^affairs, tells me that the story of the Hull 
captain -about a torpedo that was fired 
at him from a U boat turning round 
and, boomerang fashion, going back to 
its senders to explode and sink the ship 
which discharged it —contains at least the 
elements of probability. In the years of 
peace, when fleets carried out torpedo 
battle practices at short range, and 
individual ships "ran.” torpedoes evei'y 
quarter, it was by no means a novelty for 
a torpedo to slew on its own rudders and 
head back in the opposite direction. 
One case which, he says, was well authen¬ 
ticated, and caused some stir in .Service 
circles at the time, was of a torpedo— 
with non-explosive exercising head, fitted, 
of course which not only returned to its 
senders, but also jammed Itself half-way 
back into the tube from which, five 
minutes before, it had been expelled ! 

I HAVE been reading recently what 
* may well, be- regarded as, one of the. 
most remarkable pieces -of poetry, yet 
produced by our lighting men. This, is 
"The Judgement of Valhalla,” by Mr. 
Gilbert Erankau (Chatto & Windus). As 
Mr. Kipling in Tomlinson ” described- 
the post-earthly experiences of an ineffec¬ 
tive resident of ■Berkeley Square, so Mr. 
Erankau tells of What happened to a 
British ’ soldier who had been shot for 
desertion when his wraith sought ad¬ 
mission to Valhalla. It is strong, effective 
work, somewhat Kiplingesque in rhythm 
and. rhetoric, but of a kind which, I am 
sure, will impress, a far wider circle than 
that which ordinarily reads contemporary 
poetry. r 

'THE closing part of. the volume, “ The 
1 Other Side,” purporting to be a letter 
(If remonstrance from “ Major Average, of 
the Royal Field Artillery, in Flanders,” is 
a vivid portrayal of the actualities of the 
war zone contrasted with,the impressions 
given by those who "'rant and rattle ” 
conventionalities about, the ■ soldier, ins 
life and death. The closing lines embedv 
the spirit Which made endurance'of those 
actualities possible : .. _ '' ' 

r • - 

And it' posterity should ask of mo X 
What high, wluit base emotion^ keyed weak > 
’ lleslv _ v • • * 

To face such torments, I would answer : “You ! 
XV >t for themselves, O daughters, grandsons, sons, 
Your tortured forbears wrought tins miracle ; *. 

Not for themselves, dccqmplisjicd utterly . ; 

This loathliest task of murderous servitude ; 
lint just because they realised that thus, 

And'only thib, by sacrifice, might they • : 

Secure a world worth living in— -for you." A 

pROM time %-to time I have* in the 
1 notes on this" page drawn attention 
to some , remarkable passages in old-time 
writers that have had curious applica¬ 
bility to the present. I was. therefore, 
greatly struck bv a recent letter r from 
Mr. Robert II. Murray, which appeared 
in the. “ Times." containing an extract 
from Roger BacdiYs “Opus Majus " : 

Hence the Saracens and Pagans, in many 
parts of the world are becoming quite impos¬ 


sible- to convert, and especially beyond the' 'Malmesbury. Admiral and Mrs. Xecld 
and in Prussia and the lands lWiterins '-.(\vJjJi.. is"a- daughter of J.ord Fisher) were 

. “ ’ *' * iiKCi*i:rtiany when,the .war broke out, and 

have personal experience of German 
internment camps. 


on Germain - , because the brethren of the 
German HousS (hr., the Teutonic Knights) 
ruin all hopes of converting them owing to 
the. wars which they are always stirring up, 
and because of their lust of domination. 
There is no doubt that all the heathen nations 
beyond Germany would long ago have been 
converted but tor the brutality of the German 
House, because the Pagan race has again 
and again been ready to receive the faith in 
peace through preaching. But they of the 
German House will not allow it because they 
want to subjugate them and reduce them to 
slavery. 

As "the German House” was, more 
than five centuries ago, so is it now, the 
enemy of civilisation. 

A MONO the many appeals that are 
made on .behalf of w hat arc invidi¬ 
ously termed war charities there are some 
claimants that may be overlooked. My 
attention, for instance, has lately been 


Mr. J. A. Hammerton (left) and Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, joint Editors of “ The Great War,” 
after returning from a ".visit to the trenches 
during their recent-tour of the western front. 

directed to the Merchant Seamen's Help 
Society, which exists for the purpose of 
sending parcels- to ' inch of the..’British 
merchant service .who are. prisoners of 
war in Germany. It is unnecessary to 
emphasise the magnificent heroism', of 
the men of.our merchant service, and the 
knowledge of the needs’ of such' men as 
have had the misfortune to fall into'the 
hands of the enemy should meet ' with 
immediate response, that their Jot may 
be alleviated. The maintenance of a 
supply of parcels from home, as returned 
prisoners from Kuhleben have declared, 
is essential to keep our countrymen in 
enemy hands alive. The secretary cf 
the fund for sending such help to our 
merchant seamen who have been made 
■prisoner is the Hon.-Mrs. Necld, Twatlcy, 


I HAY E received, from a correspondent 
in Ireland the following interesting 
note on the question of Irish recruiting. 
The scandal to which lie refers at the 
close is one that the authorities ought to 
be able to deal with : 

New steps are being taken in the interests 
of recruiting in Ireland. Gould the Govern¬ 
ment devise a measure that would satisfy 
Sinn Fein the gain to the Imperial Army 
would be great, for in the South and West 
especially sturdy young Sinn J'einers abound, 
who, if the real truth were known, would 
like to Vie in the ranks for mere adventure's 
sake. They arc the Gascons of Ireland, and 
it is matter of history that they always fight 
better out of their country than in it. In 
recruiting, up to the present date, province 
by province, Ulster has decidedly the be-t 
of it, Leinster is a moderately good second, 
Munster an -indifferent third, Connaught, 
where there is much fine young stuff, a 
wretched” fourth. One scandal th.cre is in 
Ireland for which Ireland is not responsible. 
Swarms of loafers of the English racecourse, 
.most, of them well unifer military age, have 
scraped .out of conscription l>v scraping into 
Ireland,-where they.cannot be seized for'thc 
Army. 

IT is hardly yet realised, I am sure, to 
* what extent the War Savings move¬ 
ment has'gripped the school-children of 
this'country. Vet, out of the 37,840 War 
Savings Associations which were in 
existence at the end of 1917, no less than 
12,960. were connected with schools. This 
result lias not been attained without hard 
work, of which one instance may be given. 
During last, year there was a wonderful 
campaign among the elementary schools 
in the thinly populated county of Cardigan. 
Officials of.the National War Sayings Com¬ 
mittee'visited all the . schools, and in a 
short ' time the following re'Bults were 
reported.. The amount invested on the 
-average through the one hundred and six¬ 
elementary schools in the county worked 
but at 100 per school. No less than 
twenty-two of these schools. invested in 
War Savings Certificates during the year, 
.over £50; for every pupil in average at¬ 
tendance. Seven of them reached the 
as'tonishiug average of over jjioo per head, 
and the one at the top had >£137 12s. per 
head. . . s *• ••’ 

N O\V that - t he "blurred ribbon of. the 
Mons -(1914). Star, and..the red and 
blue chevrons of service are to be seen on 
\nlihpst every.spldier’s uniform ~ one begins 
to .-wonder, when the undecorated Navy 
will begin to. come in for the. recognition . 
which is its due. ’ At present there is no 
distinction between those who served 
through the terrible winter, of 1914.' and 
fought at Heligoland and Jutland and a 
few other places, and those who latterly 
joined the “ Only Service in the YVorld ” 
to escape being conscripted into the 
Army.- Of course, the Navy is the " Silent 
Service,” but surely there ought to be 
some limit to its voicelessness. 


j. a. ft. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


THE GUNS IN ST. GOB AI 


ft 
ft 

ft 


CIX serves the devil a very bad turn 
^ sometimes, and I think the shelling 
by the Germans of that Paris church last 
Good Friday will remain a notable 
illustration of that truth. It is an 
atrocity that has aroused throughout 
Christendom the most intense detestation 
of its perpetrators. “ The wretches ! ” 
exclaimed the Archbishop of Paris, as he 
gazed with tear-filled eyes at the mangled 
women and children lying in the desecrated 
fane. " The wretches! They have 
chosen the very day and hour when Christ 
was crucified to perpetrate this crime.” 
Righteous indignation dictated the actual 
rhetoric, for, of course, tho murderers 
never gave a thought to Good Friday, 
and did not know that they were hitting 
a church. But the rhetorical phrase 
expresses the sentiment of horror with 
which the whole world, contemplates the 
crime committed on that most solemn day 
in the Christian calendar, and that 
'' deplorable chance hit,” as the Germans 
now describe it, rather perturbed, it may 
be, by the passionate denunciation it has 
provoked, will be cited for ever as a 
salient example of German sacrilege in 
its most damnable extreme. 

IN applying the word "deplorable” to 
* their chance hit, the Germans are 
not to be credited with dawning repent¬ 
ance. Their choice of the epithet reveals 
rather the cringing cowardice of the bully 
who, having killed the woman he intended 
only to bruise, seeks to cheat the hangman 
by protesting that there was no premedita¬ 
tion behind the homicide, that nothing 
was farther from his intention than to 
commit a capital crime. He forgets, or 
does not know, that malice prepense may 
be implied as well as express in law, and 
that if he intends to do another felony and 
undesignedly kills a man, this is also 
murder. " I didn’t mean to ” has brought 
many a criminal fool to the gallows. " It 
has gibbeted Germany now 

rITH proper British respect for strict 
justice. I am willing to accept 
Germany’s assurance that she did not 
mean to hit this particular church and 
kill women and children gathered in it 
to commemorate the death of Christ upon 
the Cross at that hour of that day nearly 
nineteen hundred years before. But the 
evil design in general, the dictate of a 
wicked, depraved, and malignant heart 
which constitutes the malice prepense 
that is the grand criterion distinguishing 
murder from other killing, was there, and 
Germany cannot escape the decision of 
strict justice that this homicide was 
malicious and tantamount to murder, 
being neither justified nor excused nor 
yet alleviated into manslaughter by any 
circumstances whatever. The legal issue 
is not complicated by the fact that the 
murder happened to be committed upon 
Good Friday. Germany has reason to 
deplore that fact. I venture to say that 
the rest of the world has not, for it invests 
the crime with an adventitious horror 
that will confirm civilisation in its resolve 
that this time the criminal shall not cheat 
the gallows. 

G ERMANY’S cynically callous scrap¬ 
ping of all treaties and conventions 
lias inevitably entailed the release of her 
opponents from the limitations upon their 
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means and methods of conducting war to 
which they submitted in the interests of 
humanity. Nevertheless, it is not waste 
of time to refer to the clauses of The Hague 
Conventions which forbade the bombard¬ 
ment of open towns entirely, and the 
bombardment of towns in military occupa¬ 
tion until after the expiry of time sufficient 
to permit of their evacuation by the 
civilian population. A similar intention 
to prevent the blind destruction of life and 
property not of military importance 
underlay the clauses prohibiting the bom¬ 
bardment of towns from the air, and by 
weapons of range so great that any but 
random shooting was impossible. It is 
in respect of both these points that 
Germany’s bombardment of Paris from 
the Forest of St. Gobain is improper, in 
having been begun without proper notice, 
and in being conducted by blind artillery. 

VAfHAT effect is the “impropriety ” to 
"7 have upon our conduct of affairs ? 
Let.us honestly acknowledge that with her 
new long-range guns Germany has sprung 
a first-class surprise upon us all. Let us 
philosophically accept the fact that she 
has thrown over another rule of civilised 
warfare. And let us regard ourselves as 
released morally and ~ logically from 
another limitation, and proceed to new 
reprisals. It will not be beyond the power 
of British and American gunmakers to 
find an equivalent for Krupp’s guns in 
St. Gobain. The Essen Works have 
fairly earned their Imperial shareholder's 
congratulations on a remarkable achieve- 

FifeedloEia 

T OUCHSTONE'S " almost daily contributions 
to the “ Daily Mail ” are read by so 
many millions of people that it may seem almost 
supererogatory to reproduce auy one of them 
here. He has, however, raised topical verse to 
the high level of truo poetry, and seldom with 
more conspicuous success than in this new “Ode to 
a Skylark," with its pointed appeal to all of us who 
owe our equal freedom to the incomparable men 
tighting across the narrow sea. 

| TPWARD into the blue 
A lark is winging, 

Into the rain-washed sky, 

Where white clouds hurry by, 

Soaring and singing. 

And o’er the narrow sea 
Men die lo keep us free ! 

Free as yourself, dear bird. 

In your blue heaven ! 

Then by us here to-day, 

Safe-sheltered from the fray, 

What shall be given > 

Are there no gifts to yield 
Save on the stricken field ? 

While yet we keep the faith 
Your song adoring 
To liberty divine 
Gladdens our hearts as wine 
In its outpouring. 

God’s dearest gift on earth 
Makes all else nothing worth. 

But should we faint or fail 
In aught demanded 
To guard our one desire, 

Then by a searing fire 
Our souls were branded, 

And sight or sound of thee 
Were shame and agony. 


n 

ruent, but if it is to be a question of A 
turning out ” the biggest gun ever,” the ” 
betting is on Bethlehem, Pa. 


KJEANT1ME, the guns in the Forest of 
st. Gobain suggest possibilities 
which it is interesting to consider in ’ 
advance. In legitimate enjoyment of 
the week-end rest I was lying rather late 
in bed the morning the first news of them 
arrived, and I was still drowsy when my 
wife brought me a cup of tea and a news¬ 
paper. " Not very good news from the 
front,” she said. “ The Germans arc 
shelling Paris.” “ Well, wake me when 
they shell London,” I replied, ungraciously 
I fear ; but the statement seemed so very 
preposterous. ” There is sugar in the 
tea,” my wife said with gentle patience, 
and when that had brought me up, all 
sitting, she went on : ” It's quite true 

about Paris. The Germans have a new 
gun with a range of at least fifty miles, 
probably more, and there doesn’t seem 
to be any reason why they shouldn’t yet 
have one that will bombard London.” 

'piIE more recent, fuller information 
* tends to confirm the idea that some 
day they will. The Germans ccrtainlv 
arc anxious to spread that idea among us. 
expecting, of course, that it will frighten 
us and weaken our “ will to victory,” 
thereby proving that , their knowledge of 
ballistics is sounder than their knowledge 
of our temperament. Most people, I 
fancy, would rather be shelled by a gun 
than bombed from an aeroplane, though 
if it comes to a direct hit there is nothing 
to choose between the two. Our native 
common-sense, which. the Germans hate 
so much because it counteracts all the 
black magic of their frightfulness, reminds 
us that tho odds against being hit by a 
gun that can only fire one shell every 
fifteen minutes are very much greater 
than the odds against being hit by an 
airman who can drop ten or a dozen bombs 
in about as many seconds ; also that the 
odds against the airman’s success are 
shortened by the fact that ho can see liis 
objective from a height of two miles 
above, whereas no gunner can see a target 
even as big as London from a distance of 
seventy-five miles. No; at present the 
general disposition is to regard the guns 
in St. Gobain as immensely interesting 
forerunners of hitherto unimagined mon¬ 
ster pieces of ordnance, as a first-class 
advertisement for Krupp, and as a most 
stimulating challenge to ourselves. 

W HEN all this has been said, however, 
we revert to our earlier mood of 
angry detestation of an ugly crime. T!-c 
atrocity of this blind murder of women 
and children is aggravated in our minds 
by the fact that they were done (o death 
in a church and on tho day observed 
throughout Christendom as the anniver¬ 
sary of the death of the Saviour of man¬ 
kind upon the Cross. Accident or not, 
the atrocious crime is congruous with the 
habitual blasphemy of tho Kaiser that 
also outrages Christian sentiment every 
time the megalomaniac opens his foaming 
mouth. Once more these Huns have gone 
too far - . They have outraged Christianity. 
Outlaws and excommunicate, they shall 
be driven by Christendom to their proper 
doom. 

O. IV! 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF E PE NTS BY LAND , SEA AND AIR 


HIGH SPIRITS THOUGH LAID LOW.—British wounded being carried back through the French lines. The cheertuinoss o» tne 
wounded in the great battle elicited the particular admiration of the King during his visit to the front on March 28th-30th. Con¬ 
sciousness of having stopped the greatest onslaught in the war gave an elation which seemed to deprive wounds of oower to hurt. 
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THE MIGHTY BATTLE OF AMIENS: FIRST PHASE 


T HE first phase of the great battle for 
Amiens may be held to have ter¬ 
minated on Easter Monday, April 
1st, when there was a very marked lull 
which lasted three days. On that day it 
was evident that the expectations of an 
early decision, one way or the other, were 
not destined to be realised. 

Had the Germans won the first round ? 
In one sense they had done so, for 
they had achieved great and undeniable 
successes. They had driven back our 
Fifth and Third Armies, and had recovered 
almost all the ground we gained in the 
Battles of the Somme and the Ancre, and 
in the subsequent retreat of the enemy 
to the so-called ITindenburg line. In 
another sense they had not done so, for 
they had failed to fulfil their principal 
objects, and had certainly fallen very far 
short of their arrogant expectations. 

They had so far disorganised our 
Fifth Army that it had been' gradually 
replaced by French contingents, and was 
in process of reconstruction behind the 
line. They had driven our Third Army 
back, and had compelled the temporary 
withdrawal of some of the exhausted units 
composing its right wing. They had 
drawn appreciably closer to Arras. 
South of the Ancre they were even back 
in those three aeries, the Schwaben 
Redoubt, the “ Wonder Work,” and the 
Liepzig salient, all on spurs of the in¬ 
valuable Tbiepval plateau. They were 
in Albert, the centre of a knot of important 
roads, and a place which they had only 
held for a single fortnight in the first rush 
southwards in 1914. They had got back 
Peronne, and south of the Somme they 
were within a dozen miles of Amiens. 

British Lina Unbroken 

They had captured the town of Mont- 
didier and certain heights beyond, giving 
them gun positions from which they 
could command the main railway line 
from Amiens to Paris. They had 're¬ 
taken Novon, and the old cathedral, 
which Robert Louis Stevenson described 
so pleasantly, was in flames. They had 
caused us the loss of some of our lateral 
railways, of certain aerodromes, of vast 
quantities of stores and ammunition 
dumps, of fifty miles of our wired and 
fortified line, of eight hundred or more 
guns, and of prisoners and casualties to 
an extent not publicly disclosed at the 
time of writing. 

On the other hand, they had not broken 
the allied line. Sir Douglas Haig's per¬ 
fectly correct description, which was 
published on Saturday, March 23rd, was- 
that they had " broken through our 
defensive system,” which was a very 
different thing. All round the huge new 
salient the Allies stood firm. Dominion 
and other forces held the enemy in check 
north of the Somme. The Germans had 
paid a very big price for their advance, 
and their own bulletins and other official 
announcements showed that in Germany 
the losses had caused great alarm. 

They had been skilfully handled, but 
had not made the most of their initial 
chances. I am firmly convinced that 
when the whole truth is known about 
General von Hutier’s share in the battle, 
military historians will hold that his 
failure to develop fully the advantages he 
gained on the' line Moreuil-Montdidier 
Lassigny - Noyon is far more open to 


By Lovat Fraser 

criticism than our lack of success after 
the opening stages of the Battle of 
Cambrai. He was completely unable to 
drive an effective wedge between the 
French and British armies. The enemy 
had not reached Amiens, they partially 
dominated but had not cut the express 
route to Paris, and when they tried to 
take Arras they had suffered a costly 
repulse. If the allied line in the battle 
area was neither safe nor comfortable, the 
German position was worse. 

Failure of Enemy Aims 

North of the Somme, in particular, 
they were in the midst of horrible ground, 
where their own dead had been buried in 
untold numbers. They were moving 
through an area rendered desolate by their 
own wholesale destruction during the 
retreat in the spring of 1917. The French 
were pouring in reinforcements, the strong 
British reserves were coming into line, the 
British airmen still enjoyed a certain 
degree of domination. 

On balance, then, I hold that though the 
Germans, from their own point of view, 
had won great successes, the menace of 
which it would be foolish to ignore, they 
had not succeeded in their principal aims. 
The first phase of the battle lacked any 
element of decision, and it had not gone 
“ according to plan.” 

Something further must be said here 
about the general position in the west 
when the battle began. Contrary to- the 
popular belief in this country, the Germans 
were not in superior strength in the west. 
The most authentic estimates calculate 
that in the third week in March the Allies 
in France and Flanders had roughly about 
120,000 more men, and possibly 1,500, 
more guns, than the Germans. These 
figures take fully into account the masses 
of men and guns which the enemy had 
from the Russian front. How, then, were 
they able to break through our defensive 
positions ? On this point the explanations 
of the authorities must be awaited. 

The -facts about the actual course of 
events in the opening phase are now 
becoming clearer. The battle began 
between four army units. In the northern 
half of the battle the British Third Army, 
under Sir Julian Byng, was opposed by 
General Otto von Below, the soldier who 
took the Italian line on the Isonzo. Von 
Below attacked with twenty-one divisions, 
numbering 168,000 rifles, and Byng was 
probably slightly superior in strength. 

Pressure on Fifth Army 

It must be understood that German 
divisions number at present about 8,000 
rifles, while British divisional units, which 
are differently constituted, are appreciably 
stronger. When generals talk of divisions 
they never think of all the miscellaneous 
troops—the transport and ambulance 
men, and possibly thousands of " details ” 
who go to make up a division, 'they 
invariably speak of “ rifles." In the 
southern half of the battle the British 
Fifth Army, under General Sir Hubert 
Gough, was opposed by General von 
Hutier, who took Riga by a new method 
of advance beheved to be his own device. 
Von Hutier attacked with thirty-five 
divisions, numbering 280,000 rifles, and 
he was very greatly stronger than Gough. 
These figures relate only to the outset of 
the battle, for it is impossible to gather at 


present how the relative strengths varied 
later on. It will be noted that by far 
the heaviest weight was thrown against 
the right of our battle front, and in this 
respect my statement in our last number 
requires amendment. The pressure upon 
the Fifth Army indicates that 'the 
primary object of the Germans was to 
sever the point of junction between the 
French and British line. 

Beyond doubt the Germans were greatly 
assisted on the first day, and I think on 
the second day also, by the fact that they 
were able to advance under cover of mist. 
Their first definite success was gained 
early on the first day on the extreme right 
of the Fifth. Army, south of St. Quentin, 
where they forced back our troops between 
the villages of Essigny and Benay. Our 
men took up a fresh line behind the 
Crozat Canal, more than three miles in 
rear, but it did not then seem that grave 
consequences were impending. 

The real trouble came on the after¬ 
noon of Friday, March 22nd, when the 
enemy stormed the positions held by the 
Fifth Army west of St. Quentin, and after 
overcoming a very desperate resistance 
at many points, especially at Etreillers, 
forced their way some miles to a line 
astride the Omignon stream, such line 
extending from Poeuilly through Beauvois 
to Vaux. This was the break-through 
which the country was informed of by 
Sir Douglas Haig in the frankest way 
early next, morning, and to it most of the 
subsequent events were traceable. 

Tenacity of Third Army 

The Fifth Army fell back to the line of 
the Somme above Peronne, and behind 
the Crozat Canal, all the time hotly, 
pressed by the enemy. The Third Army, 
farther north, was compelled to withdraw 
its right wing, in conformity with this 
movement, in all the country south-west 
of Cambrai. The right wing took up a 
new line north of the Somme on the little 
River Tortille, between Peronne and Ytres, 
but meanwhile a very heavy attack in 
the country about Croisilles, still farther 
north, had enabled the enemy to reach 
the village of Mory. 

On Sunday, March 24th, Von Below 
delivered a very severe attack against the 
right wing of the Third Army, gained the 
line of the Tortille, entered Peronne, and 
captured the important position of Sailly- 
Saillisel, on the edge of our old Somme 
battlefield, afterwards reaching the Morval 
ridge. Next came an exceedingly fierce 
fight for Bapaume, followed by a danger¬ 
ous thrust south of that heap of ruins, 
which carried the enemy as far as Cource- 
lctte, near the Lower Ancre. Somewhere 
about this time the right wing of the Third 
Army was considerably in rear of Gough’s 
left wing, which was still struggling to 
hold the Somme above Peronne. 

By the night of Monday, March 25th, 
the Third Army was for the most part 
back on the line from Albert northward, 
which was held by our forces when the 
first phase closed. The splendid tenacity 
of the left wing of the Third Army, east 
and south-east of Arras, was the true 
salvation of the situation, as must be told 
later, when we must also relate the gallant 
way in which the French reinforcements 
under General Fayolle came to the relief 
of the sorely-tried Fifth Army. 
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King George With His Armies That Held the Huns 



King George visiting New Zealand troops, and (left) talking to an officer during the 
visit which he paid at the end of March to his armies in France. 


His Majesty inspecting some of the men who had inflicted heavy losses on the enemy 
in the great battle, and (right) talking to a wounded sergeant on a hospital train. 
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The King talking to a Scottish soldier, and (right) inspecting men of a Scottish battalion who had just come out of the line, where 
they had greatly upheld their great tradition. During the visit the King fell in with the 51st Division. “We all know the 51st, ’ ho 
said ; and, as a correspondent put it, “ the Highlanders tore the skies with their cheers.” 
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Behind the Lines of the Great Battle-Line 




Wounded German prisoners being escorted along a road behind the British lines in France. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, in one of his spirited 
despatches about the great battle to the 11 Daily Mail,” says that a divisional general told him that one of the prisoners declared that 
the ground which the Germans had taken was not big enough to serve as a cemetery for therr men killed in taking it* 


British stretcher-bearers carrying a wounded comrade to a dressing-station during the course of the great German offensive. “ The 
men are splendid ! ” has been repeated again during the course of the terrific contest, and the spirit of the wounded has been the 

admiration of all who have come in contact with them. 
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British and French Undivided and Undaunted 



Big British gun in action checking the German advance in the Somme region, and (right) another of the British “ heavies ” which helped 
to smash and hinder the massed hordes of the enemy during the advance which cost them so heavily in lives. 



British soldiers, tired-out by sustained resistance to the onslaught, 
snatching brief sleep while awaiting renewal of the attack. 
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My First Day in a War Hospital 

By WARD MUIR 


Author of the Popular "Observations of an Orderly" 



I N the era of my youth the " Penny 
Readings" (so called, for they seldom 
included any reading, and cost 
more than a penny to .enter) were en¬ 
livened on their musical side by a song 
with a refrain, “ Oh, what an afternoon ! ” 
That mock-melancholy phrase recurred 
to my mind on a certain night of May, 
1015, as I relaxed my exhausted limbs 
between Army blankets in an Army hut 
for the first time in my life. Pale, moon¬ 
light, diffusing itself through the rows of 
uncurtained windows, revealed, a double 
r.ink of beds, and behind each bed khaki 
clothing suspended from nails in the wall. 
Behind my own bed there hung a khaki 
• suit; beneath the bed was a square-toed, 
iron-shod pair of boots. Upon a shelf were 
a water-bottle and. a mess-tin. These 
strange, queerly theatrical properties were 
mine. 1 was a soldier. 1 had a " number." 
All around me—some snoring, some 
wakefully smoking, like myself—were 
soldiers, each with a " number.” 

Most of them had spent a day similar 
to my day, and were probably as tired as 
1 was. “ Oh, what an afternoon ! ” The 
meriting had had its mild fatigues and 
excitements—hanging about till this 
■ ificial or that could spare time to attend 
to the needs of the new recruit. There 
was the sergeant-major to see, there was 
the corporal in charge of the company 
clothing store, there was a clerical young 
gentleman in the staff clerks’ office, who 
had to fill in Army forms and be informed 
as to. the name and address of one’s next- 
of-kin. 

Good-Nature and Comradeship 

I had trudged from one department 
of this vast institution to another, 
spent intermediate half hours in waiting 
obsequiously outside closed doors, and 
ended by discarding my civilian tweeds 
and (not without triumph) robing myself 
in a uniform. Then I had eaten a rough- 
and-tumble meal in the canteen. Then, 
with a hundred and fifty other uniform 
wearers, I had lined up, at 1 p.m., for 
parade. 

The sergeant-major faced us—a grizzled 
veteran, the Geneva crosses on his sleeves 
very faded, and a strip of old campaign 
ribbon on his breast. 

“ Clerical and nursing orderlies, right 
turn ! ” he barked. Most of the company 
right turned. “ To your duties ! Quick 
march ! ” 

The parade had dissolved. I found 
myself, with seven other unclassified 
wights, left on the parade ground. 

" Ward equipment this afternoon.” 
announced the sergeant-major. “ Here 
you are ! ” (to a waiting corporal). " Take 
this squad and get busy with B Corridor. 
Quartermaster says B Corridor must be 
imished to-day, or he'll want to- know 
the reason why.’’ 

“ Very good, major! ” replied the 
corporal. 

The sergeant-major withdrew, and the 
corporal took charge. 

It was from this moment that, looking 
back, I envisage my experiences in 
terms of that exclamatory " Oh, what an 
afternoon ! ’’ Not that 'there was any¬ 
thing to grumble about in the treatment 
I received. On the contrary, the good¬ 


nature and the comradeship pervading all 
ranks were noticeable to me then, as ever 
afterwards. When I enlisted in • the - 
R.A.M.C., and was put to work at a 
London military hospital, I expected to 
have, at any rate at first, a bad time of it. 
And I never did have a bad time of it. 
But, to one accustomed to sedentary 
pursuits, and scornfully rejected else¬ 
where as “ unfit for active service,” there 
is something a little novel—to put the 
point mildly—in being asked to carry- 
loads of heavy mattresses, bedsteads, 
tables, and stores a distance of a hundred 
yards, and expected to do this for several 
hours at a gait which, if not actually 
describable as running; is at least far 
from being a comfortable walk. 

Hustling-up a Hospital 

The great war hospital, at the period of 
which 1 write, was in process of extension. 

A long wing, consisting of corrugated-iron 
hut wards connected by corridors, had 
been thrown out, increasing the capacity 
of the hospital to 2,000 beds. These hut 
wards, though built at a tremendous pace 
(I saw many of them erected, and began 
to revise my opinion as to the English 
incapacity for hustle), were beautifully 
designed for their purpose. Their side 
walls were mainly occupied by patent 
windows, which let in illimitable supplies 
of air and sun but kept out the rain.. 
Their interiors included kitchen, store¬ 
room, sink-room, bath-room, lavatories, 
and a small isolation ward—in addition 
to the main ward. Water, gas, and electric 
light were laid on to each. The rapidly- 
constructed drainage system of that huge 
village of huts was in itself a miracle of' 
engineering. In the corridor between 
each pair of huts there was a telephone. 
Centrally located in the huts stood the 
operating-theatre ; also the linen-store, 
steward's store, main bath-house, kitchen, 
board-room, X-ray department, massage- 
room, nurses’ room, and patients’ recrea¬ 
tion room. The whole collective structure, 
in fact, comprised an up-to-date hospital 
on the most scientific and humane lines. 
Yet, looking down on it from a passing 
balloon—and flights of balloons passed 
incessantly, on what mysterious errand 
I know not—you would have seen naught 
but an uninviting and geometrical array 
of tin roofs, and might have imagined, 
that here was a bare, unhomelv, hap¬ 
hazard barracks. 

Of Putting Up Beds 

" B Corridor ” wns in the throes of 
being got ready for the wounded. Every 
ward along it had to be equipped with 
twenty beds, twenty mattresses, equiva¬ 
lent sets of blankets and sheets and 
pillows, twenty lockers, twenty chairs, 
two tables, and (as it seemed) about a 
thousand other things. All these items 
had to be carried, by the squad of which 
I was. a member, from a distant store- 
place ; and as soon as we had got all the 
twenty beds erected in each of the twelve 
wards with which we were, for the 
moment, concerned, a ferocious person 
called the quartermaster came and told us 
to take them away again. Whether we 
had brought the wrong beds, or he had 


changed his mind about the beds, was 
not made clear. Back those beds had. to 
go ; and another sort of beds, of a slightly 
different pattern, had to be brought in 
their places. 

Fortunately the mattresses suited either 
type of bed. So each mattress accom¬ 
plished only one journey. But it was a 
toilsome and perspiring journey. I never 
realised before what outrageously heavy 
and cumbrous objects mattresses are, 
until that afternoon when I carried a 
score or more of them down those long 
corridors to tfie new wards. A mattress is 
too big to carry under your arm, and too 
long to carry on your back. If you roll it 
up and try to carry it on your shoulder, 
and if you move at more than a snail’s 
crawl, it suddenly unwinds itself and 
tumbles to the ground, or with ponderous 
humour tilts your cap off. I have tried 
every method of carrying a mattress. 
The best method is to carry it on your 
head. This, in time, makes your head 
ache. But one does not grudge a head¬ 
ache when one thinks of the weary, 
wounded bodies which are to find repose 
upon those mattresses. 

A Mental Rest-Cure 

As I lay and drowsily smoked a last 
cigarette in the darkened hut—lights out 
was at 10. r5, and the reveille bugle 
would sound at 5.30 to-morro-w—I re¬ 
fleeted that though I was very footsore, 
by- reason of the unwonted weightiness of 
those Army boots of mine, and though I 
was likewise very spent, this introduction 
to a new life had not been in the least 
unpleasant. Paradoxically enough, it had 
been in the main restful. My day, unlike 
my civilian days, had Been devoid of 
that irksome feature—personal respon¬ 
sibility. Other people — people with 
stripes on their arms—had done all my 
thinking for me ; and perhaps people with 
pips on their slioulders had done all the 
thinking for the people with stripes on 
their arms. 

A queer world, where one does not have 
to make up one’s mind in regard to one’s 
actions ! For many months afterwards 
I found this quality made it, for one who 
was mentally played out, a wholesome 
and recuperative world. The Army—- 
albeit only this humble, stay-at-home 
branch of the Army—was a respite from 
“ nerves.” Even the men who had served 
gallantly in the field tell me that they 
discovered what I then had already begun 
to discover, that by entering the Army 
you achieved one most desirable feats— 
you got away from the war. 

Carrying mattresses and bedsteads, that 
afternoon, X had learnt what it was to 
get away from, the war. Later, when I 
was " detailed, for duty in a ward,” I was 
to learn that in the midst of wounded 
men, and confronted by every sort of 
suffering (and sometimes by death itself), 
this blessed calm—the calm of nerves and 
conscience unstrained by trivial private 
anxieties^--remains, and is summed up in 
a sensation of strange freedom. Mean¬ 
while now, in these scratchy brown Army 
blankets, when I had thrown away the 
stump of my cigarette, I presently learnt 
what it was to enjoy dreamless and 
refreshing sleep. 


■ 
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Women Who Speed-up Tanks, Guns & Aeroplanes 





Women engaged in painting the interior of a Tank at a factory in a Midland area, 
(right) women workers sewing the covering on the wing of a large aeroplane. 


Camouflaging gun limbers by women at a factory in the Birmingham district. 
Right: Women aeroplane workers making the ribs for the wings of the machines, 


Girls of Roedean School exhibiting evidence of their having become expert as carpenters in the making of bed-tables for wounded 
soldiers, and other articles. Right : Women at a factory in the Birmingham area painting identification discs on aeroplane wings. 
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French infantry moving up to the firing-line past British comrades resting by the wayside. The extreme right of the British troops 
was greatly helped in the opening of the battle by a French army corps, to which some of the British units became attached as the 
battle proceeded. French and British together stood successfully against German forces of from two to three times their number. 


Under Two Flags With But a Single Purpose 



British and French soldiers in action alongside each other. At many points on the vast battlefield the Allies were standing 
actually shoulder to shoulder, and whole sections of line were mingled, blue and khaki. The sight was practical illustration of the 
absolute unity of action of the Allies and emblematic of the singleness of their purpose to resist Prussianism to the death. 
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Heroes Who Kept the German Hordes at Bay 



British infantry reserves in a small wood awaiting the signal to go into action in the great battle. The spirit of the men has been illus¬ 
trated by many records. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, in the “ Daily Mail,” tells of a machine-gun sergeant who fired his gun until the 
Germans were within twenty-five yards. When asked how he got away, he said grimly, “ The ones I hadn’t killed went away back ! ” 



Welcome refreshment during a pause on the way to hospital. 


British soldiers who have been wounded in the stuDDorn noiaing up oi 
the'German'' mass 'attack on the western front journeying from the fighting-line to the base. The ® torie ® b y ^ ta,,y 

most wonderfully in emphasising the comparative casualties—“ What they did to us isn t a third of what we did to them. 
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Flying Men Who Hold Ascendancy Over the Foe 



Capt. James B. McCuclden, V.C., D.S.O. and bar, M.C. and bar, 
M.IV1. Capt. IVIcCudden has participated in 78 offensive patrols, 
and accounted for 54 enemy aeroplanes. Right: New uniform for 
officers of the Royal Air Force. 


Aeroplanes in action ; the British machine rising perpendicularly 
to “ flatten out ” and attack the German from above. In oval : 
Paris windows paper-protected against air-raid concussion. 


Trio of American flying men flying over an aerodrome during the visit of Secretary Baker and General Pershing to the A.E.F. in France. 
Right : British air pilots bringing in their reports as to enemy positions during the great German offensive. 
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DAY OF THE STRAFE 

an O.P. on Newly-Captured Ground 


T HE front had been fairly quiet, save 
for the cascade-of Verey lights sent 
up by the enemy, always a sure 
sign of ragged nerves ; our guns had 
been silent ; only an. occasional machine- 
gun stuttered a few rounds into No Man's: 
Land, or a stray rifle cracked sharply 
from our front line, running five hundred 
yards in front, of me. 

The front seemed to become quieter 
and quieter. The big, round moon, 
already paling before the first lights of 
dawn,’ still, showed through the driving 
wrack of clouds, throwing a faint, and 
unreal light over, a vast scene of desola¬ 
tion. And then everything had begun 
at once. The great mines, laid after 
months of toil beneath the very heart- of 
the enemy's defences, had been touched 
off, and living tongues of flame shot 
hundreds of feet into the air, while the 
whole ground shook and shuddered as 
though shaken by some great earthquake. 
Thousands of guns had taken up the 
chorus until, behind me, the whole sky 
was alight with their flashes ; while, in 
front, every yard of ground was covered 
with the lights of the bursting shells. 

And so it had continued for hour after 
hour. Gradually the light had come, 
and the great battle unrolled Itself before 
my eyes. At first everything was 
obscure—all veiled in the drifting smoko 
and dust of the mighty barrage. But, 
as our guns lengthened their fuses and 
the attack advanced, X was enabled 
through my powerful glasses to pick out 
the little groups of advancing infantry, 
to see the stretcher-bearers already busy, 
to watch the Tanks slowly making their 
way over the broken ground. 

"Battery Calling Up” 

As the morning advanced, so the road 
running behind my O.P. became more 
and more congested with traffic. Field- 
guns, going forward to take up new posi¬ 
tions, rattled past at a gallop ; lorries, 
laden with their ammunition, groaning 
and snorting behind them. Train after 
train of horse-waggons bumped and 
creaked along over the uneven road, their 
sides bulging with sides of bacon and tins 
of biscuits—rations for the troops in the 
forward area. Red Cross ambulances 
purred smoothly, hastening to the dress¬ 
ing-stations for fresh loads of wounded. 
Staff cars, filled with dust-covered officers, 
dashed by; while despatch-riders on 
their motor-cycles -threaded their way 
nimbly through the press. ' 

On the footpath marched battalion 
after battalion of troops—reinforcements, 
going up to take over from their comrades 
the positions already won. Tired and 
dusty and hot-—yet every man's lips were 
moving as ho: whistled the refrain that 
rose in a mighty- chorus from the throng. 

In the reverse direction came the 
prisoners—Germans of. every' sort and 
kind, fair-haired Bavarians, swarthy Prus¬ 
sians, sallow-cheeked Poles—tall and 
short, fat and thin, some, limping along, 
painfully dragging. limbs swathed in 
bloodstained bandages ; others nursing 
a shattered arm or shoulder. Many 
stretchers there were also, carried by 
unwounded prisoners. 

Battery calling up, sir ! ” 

1 turned back into the O.P. 

“ Hallo, yes, sir 1 How are tilings 


By “O. PIP” 

going ? Oh, very well, as far as I can sec. 
Our men are well beyond the crest now, 
and any amount of prisoners are coming 
in. Very little Boche strafing so far.” 

“ It's been very quiet down in the bat¬ 
tery, too,” replied the voice of the major. 

“ Now, look here, Smith,” he added, 

“ the colonel wants you to go forward, 
when things have quietened down a little, 
and have a look at the lie of the land. We 
want an O.P. for the forward area, from, 
which to observe the new German posi¬ 
tions. Tate, your own time about it, and, 
don’t forget, an orderly- with you.” 

It was jpst half-past seven. 

Across No Man’s Land 

An hour- later I was making my tor¬ 
tuous way through the craters and barbed- 
wire of No. Man’s Land. I crossed our 
previous front trench—now deserted, save 
for a -few wounded men awaiting 
stretchers, and a couple of ” caretakers 
-—and approached the old German first 
line. Dreadful sights met my eyes at 
every turn—dead were lying everywhere, 
some so torn and shattered by shell fire 
as to have lost all resemblance to human 
shape. In front of me yawned one of the 
enormous mine-craters. I stepped to the 
edge and looked down into a veritable, 
chasm. Great boulders of clay lay at the 
bottom, thinly covered with a scum of 
greenish water, in which were fragments 
of human bodies, dismembered by the 
shattering force of tons of explosive. 

And then, as I stood there, gazing at 
the fearful sight, a far-away murmur 
came to my ears. 

“ Time to be moving,” I muttered, and 
pursued my forward progress. Even as 
I moved the hum became louder, cul¬ 
minating in a sullen crash, while a thick 
cloud of black smoke drifted slowly away 
some forty feet over my head, where 
the German shrapnel had burst. 

We went on, and soon were climbing 
the hill, at the crest of which stood the 
little village, now battered by the guns 
into a pile of smoking ruins. The slope 
presented a scene of feverish activity. 
Labour companies, superintended by 
sapper officers, were busily engaged con¬ 
structing a road through the conquered 
territory. The road grew under my very 
eyes ; shell-holes were filled up, trenches 
bridged, dug-outs dismantled. On the 
lower slopes, where- the: track had been 
completed, trains of mules, laden with 
ammunition and' rations, were already 
making their way up the lull. Three or 
four Tanks were slowly going forward to 
relieve ot her s- which had. borne the brunt 
of the opening-attack. 

On tha Crest 

By now we were- getting near the actual 
fighting area. Ride shots cracked dis¬ 
tantly, and on the- horizon, bounded by 
a sharp slope, seme two thousand yards 
away, I could see the pall of smoke created 
by the field-gun barrage that was inces¬ 
santly whistling aver my head. From 
the top of the radge I hoped to find some 
suitable observation-point, and I pushed 
on, followed by the orderly. The going 
was extremely'bad; a slight shower had 
turned all the tumbled ground into a 
veritable quagmire of mud, and so I 


decided to follow an old communication 
trench that zigzagged its way towards 
the point I wished to reach. Progress was 
quicker now, and, save for a short halt, 
necessitated by a sharp outburst of shrap¬ 
nel overhead, we continued our way un¬ 
interrupted until the trench we were 
following debouched into another, at right 
angles to it, winch ran along the crest. 

I pulled myself up to the parapet and 
glanced over the top. I had struck a 
wonderful point of vantage from the ridge 
on which we stood. The country spread 
away at our feet, rolling down in a gradual 
slope to the banks of the canal. A co.'.ple 
of villages, still nearly intact, nestled at 
the water’s edge, surrounded by a belt of 
trees, and behind them lay a distant 
panorama of chimney-stacks and fac¬ 
tories, marking the site of a large town. 

Heavy fighting was going on in the 
middle distance. Sharp bursts of 
machine-gun fire and rapid volleys of rifle 
fire came up from the valley, while a line 
of trenches, running about a mile in front 
of the canal, where a few gleaming 
bayonet-points revealed the presence of 
the enemy, was being heavily shelled by 
our artillery. 

I slithered back to the bottom of the 
trench and took out my map. I had 
found the observation ridge, but what 
about the observation-post ? Any regular 
observation from the parapet would be 
bound to attract attention from the enemy 
gunners, and the spot would soon become 
too dangerous for use. 

In a Trench of Deal 

At this moment my telephonist reported 
that he had discovered a row of old 
German dug-outs, strongly built of con- 
rete. Would I come and look ? 

“ There are a lot of dead ’uns about, 
though, sir,” he added. 

He spoke truly. Never have I seen 
such a collection of corpses. Obviously 
the trench had been the scene of heavy 
local fighting ; round every traverse one 
or more Germans lay, stiffened out and 
already putrefying in the hot sun. Some 
had been killed with the bayonet, with 
great, gaping wounds, now black with 
buzzing flies ; others had met a more 
merciful death with the bullet ; while 
still others had been literally blown to 
pieces by close-range bomb-fighting. 

I took a deep breath and hurried on, 
.scrambling through the broken trench 
and jumping the bodies that lay in my 
path. Soon the dug-outs came into view. 
There were four of them, built side by 
side, and a narrow slip-trench ran down 
to them from the main line I was in. It 
was an ideal spot for my purpose. Bend¬ 
ing double, we edged’ our way cautiously 
down the slope, while I instinctively 
loosened the flap of my revolver holster. 
In the confusion of the fight some Germans 
might have been overlooked. My pre¬ 
cautions were needless. The air was 
heavy with the sickiv smell of corrup¬ 
tion, and the brilliant sunshine only 
served to intensify the depression of the 
spot. More dead bodies were heaped 
thickly round the doorways, both British 
and German; while down the stairway 
leading underground other shadowy forms 
lay huddled in strange attitudes. 

It was no time, however, for moralising. 
I had done my job. The O.P. was found. 
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A Visit to the Vanguard of America’s Vast Army 


The Hon. Newton Baker, U.S. Secretary for War, seated between General Pershing 
(left) and General Walsh, studying engineering plans at an American transportation 
centre in France. Left : Mr. Baker at an aviation training centre. 


Sergt. John Letzing, of the American Expeditionary Force, talking to a German prisoner whom he captured in No Man’s Land during 
the fighting near the Chemin des Dames. Right : A specimen of the fine type of soldier that America is sending to help the Allies. 


"*7* e *"* on ' Newton Baker, with the A.E.F. in France, minutely examined every detail of the vast organisation now in being 
photographs show him with General Pershing looking at some camouflaged ordnance, and (left) examining the breech of a he; 
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Chinese Come from Canada to Aid the Allies’ Cause 



Chinese bootmaker at a Canadian Labour Camp, and (right) a Chinese barber operating on some of his compatriots who have also left 
the Dominion to serve the British Army on the western front. The Nissen huts were decorated in honour of the Chinese New Year's Day. 



A Chinese missionary reader conducting a meeting at a table decorated with Chinese flags. Right: Two Chinamen praying for good 
luck at a joss-house built for them when they celebrated their New Year’s Day (February 11th) at the front. 
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Destroyers’ Dashing Exploit in the Early Dawn 


In the darkness before dawn on March 21st two British and three 
French destroyers found and attacked eighteen German torpedo 
craft that had ventured into the Channel on a raiding expedition. 
One of the British vessels, H.M.S. Morris, bursting through the 
smoke screen flung out by the fleeing enemy, cut off a German 


destroyer of a large type and torpedoed her at five hundred yards’ 
range. She blew up and sank almost immediately. The other 
British destroyer, H.M.S. Botha, rammed another enemy boat, 
cutting her clean in half ; a third was accounted for by the French 
destroyers, and a fourth torpedoed just as she was making Ostend. 
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THE EFFORT OF THE DOMINIONS 


CANADA’S LOYAL CO-OPERATION 

How Supplies Came from the Great Granary of the West 

By BASIL CLARKE 


C ANADA, as I have shown in previous 
articles, sent us men—half a million 
of the very best of them ; she sent 
us also munitions, and at a time when 
they were worth their weight in gold to 
us. Without either of these war contribu¬ 
tions Great Britain would have been in 
very difficult circumstances indeed. But 
Canada sent us another war supply, 
without which we could not have rounded 
the awkward comers we have had to 
round,. and our position to-day might 
have been that of a nation in extremis, 
instead of a nation well on the road to 
victory. This .contribution was food. 

Canada has stood as Great Britain’s 
sheet anchor in the matter of food supply. 
We had many food sources, of course, 
colonial and other. But of all these 
sources Canada was the one we had to- 
regard as our safest. Australia and New 
Zealand are both great food-growing 
countries, but a ten or twelve weeks’ 
voyage (in war time) separates them from 
us. Had the German submarine offensive 
proved more telling than it has been, 
these countries might have been cut. off. 
In any case they would have been ren¬ 
dered very uncertain food sources, for if 
every food ship, had to take six months to 
make the round voyage, out and home, 
far fewer cargoes could be carried, and it 
would have been very difficult to maintain 
sufficient ships to transport food so far. 

“Hustle” and Food Supply 

America was another of our great 
food sources, but until America entered 
the war on our side it w-ould have been 
extremely improvident to have relied 
absolutely on our ability to obtain food 
from her. America might easily—had her 
sympathies run the other way—have 
placed difficulties in the way. Neutral 
countries might at any moment have 
fallen under Germany’s thumb. 

Thus Canada, as the nearest and most 
capable of our food producers, and as the 
one upon whose co-operation rve could 
count, occupied chief place in the thoughts 
of the men to whom was entrusted the 
duty- of looking ahead to ensure food 
supplies for the Army and the nation. 

Canada had only to hear our expecta¬ 
tions of ' her to give the most loyal 
and enthusiastic co-operation. In fact, 
Canada's “ food hustle,” begun straight¬ 
way upon the opening of the war, deserves 
to rank among the war’s great hustles.” 
In the speed and enthusiasm With which 
it was undertaken it can compare with our- 
own effort in the matter of shells. 

There began at once a campaign to 
ensure the necessary co-operation of the 
larmers, cattlemen, and dairymen. The 
Canadian Board of Agriculture, a body of 
the most go-ahead sort, undertook propa¬ 
ganda among the food producers by 
lectures, by pamphlets, by meetings, and 
by a score of other means. They helped in 
the exchange and procuring of seeds and 
implements; they helped in the raising 
of loans, and even sto'od:as guarantors for 
certain loans to enable farmers and others 
to launch out upon a bigger food pro¬ 
duction programme. The great railways 
of Canada, notably the Canadian Pacific, 
whose chairman. Lord Shaughnessy, has 
been one of Britain’s most notable war 


workers, did great things to help the 
movement. They placed special railway 
facilities at the disposal of farmers and 
food producers and, what is more, they 
gave, without fee or profit, most valuable 
assistance to the British Government, 
both in railway and in shipping services, 
to enable more food to be grown and 
carried across the Atlantic. The C.P.R. 
and other Canadian liners have been 
among the most persistent and successful 
eluders of the Germans' U boats. With 
the Atlantic liners of this country they 
have maintained a steady service of prime 
necessities ever since the outbreak of war. 

Great Part of the Farmers 

The great marvel of the food move¬ 
ment in Canada was the part the farmers 
played. I have worked on a Canadian 
farm, and seen something of a good many 
farms, and it never struck me that 

hustle ” was one of the qualities for 
which Canadian farming was Conspicuous. 
Life is pretty leisurely as a rule. But 
there was no leisureliness about Canada’s 
war food-growing. Huge as are the 
quantities she normally grows, her output 
was speeded up no less than 50 per cent. ; 
wheat and grain of all kinds, hay, and all 
farm produce were forthcoming in quan¬ 
tities never before contemplated. Canada’s 
cheese, , supplied in thousands of tons ; 
Canada's bacon, largely from the huge 
new pig-killing factory at Peterboro, 
Ontario, opened specially to supply war- 
bacon ; Canada’s wheat, oats, and hay, 
of which there has been a never-ceasing 
supply, have formed main factors in our 
war-time food both for the Army and the 
civil population alike. The figures have 
been published from time to time by the 
War Office and other departments, and 
there is no need to repeat them here. 

Men, munitions, food ! Even these were 
not all. Canada lent and gave us money. 
Canada bears her own share of the vast 
war expenditure. She maintains her own 
Army on service, providing food, clothing, 
pay, and pensions. The only charge falling 
to the Imperial Government is the cost 
cf their accommodation during the time 
they arc in England. Canada also financed 
British war contracts -in Canada. In the 
ordinary way. gold would have had to be 
shipped over (or Canadian securities sold) 
to meet the cost of the huge orders for 
food, munitions, and material that we 
purchased from Canada. But instead of 
tins being necessary, Canada put up 
^85,000,000 towards our war purchases, 
and has arranged to do even more in this 
direction. She has also raised great stuns 
for war loans. 

War Loans—and Gifts 

In November, 1915, a loan of 
£10,000,000 was more than doubly sub-, 
scribed, and it was increased to a loan of 
£20,000,000. Less than a year later 
“ open ’* war loan to the extent of 
£36,000,000 was taken up with avidity. 
In March, 1917, a loan of £30,000,000 was 
offered to the public. Their response was 
to over-subscribe it by no less a sum than 
£50,000,000. The “ Victory Loan ” offered 
in December last had raised before the 
end of the year some £85,000,000. In 
addition to these vast sums, internal loans 
amounting to about £20,000,000 were 


successfully floated in the United States. 
Figures such as these leave little room 
for doubt as to Canada’s willingness to 
stand by the Old Country through thick 
and thin. To the end of 1916 alone 
Canada's war expenditure had run to 
£158,000,000, and the rate since then has 
increased rather than diminished. 

Canada has been a military storehouse 
for hundreds of essential Army necessities. 
Saddles and leather work, shirts, blankets, 
rifles, clothing, braces, boots, picks, 
shovels and trench tools, planks and 
trench timber, wire—these, and things 
too numerous to mention, have been 
supplied to us literally in their millions. 
Copper and other metals for munition 
making, and even coal, have been supplied 
by Canada to the Mother Country or for 
-her needs elsewhere. Britain's war pur¬ 
chases from the Dominion now total no 
less than $1,812,000,000, say, £362,500,000. 

Canada has also built us ships to the 
value of £9,000,000. 

Come now to Canada’s gifts. Try to 
picture the value to us in these hard times 
of such gifts as these: 1,000,oco sacks of 
flour from Alberta, 4,000,000 pounds of 
cheese from the dairy-farming province of 
Quebec, 25,000 cases of salmon from 
British Columbia, 1,500 horses from 
Saskatchewan, 25,000 sacks of flour from 
Ontario. Yet these' are only a few items 
taken at random from all the huge list’ of 
gifts that Canada, out of sheer goodness 
of heart, has sent along to us. 

Self-Sacrificing Patriotism 

London readers will remember certain 
ceremonies that took place in London not 
very long ago, when the mayors of the 
poorer districts made distribution of loaves 
and cheese and salmon, and other food¬ 
stuffs, that had been sent specially for^this 
purpose by the generous people of Canada. 

At this point I look over my notes in 
some despair. Scores of stirring little acts 
of patriotism and goodwill remain unre¬ 
corded. Take a few examples : 

. M. Blandin resigns Postmaster-General¬ 
ship of Quebec to raise a French regiment. 

Canadian Association of Trained Nurses 
volunteered en masse for field service in 
France. 

Canadian National Bureau of Breeding 
offer 30,000 horses for England. 

J. lv. L. Ross contributes £100,000 to 
the Government for war purposes. 

Montreal citizens offer their pleasure 
boats, tugs, and yachts for service as 
patrol boats. 

Sir Richard McBride offers to raise a 
corps of naturalised aliens and Russians. 

" Cheese Day ” in Ontario ; collection 
of cheese gifts throughout the province. 

Canada offers to accept Belgian refugees 
as emigrants, and to provide homes and 
work. 

Sir Adam Beck presents his stable of 
prize horses to the Government. 

Redskin Indians of Brantford furnish 
a company of one hundred and twenty 
officers and men. 

Scores of picturesque items such as . 
these could be quoted to show the 
Canadian war spirit. A more loyal and 
warmhearted support of the Mother 
Country could not have been forthcoming. 
Canada has proved a helpmeet indeed! 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 

r.hrnnoloffv of Events, March 1st to 31st, 1918 


Mas. i. —Announced Austro-Hungarian troops 
march into the Ukraine after an appeal 
bv the Ukraine Government. 

'To the south-west of the Butte du 
Mesnil the Germans succeed in regaining 
a footing in a part of the positions 
captured by the French on Feb. 13. 

Announced that a German gas attack 
on American troops results in 66 casualties. 

H.M. armed mercantile cruiser Cal¬ 
garian torpedoed and sunk ; 4S lives lost. 
Mah. 2. —Peace signed between Russia and 
Central Powers at Brest Litovsk. 

After heavy bombardment on a wide 
front from Neuve Chapelle northwards, 
Germans enter Portuguese front trenches, 
but ejected bv a counter-attack. 

British Palestine advance is now half- 
wav to Shechem. 

Rumania to accept the conditions of 
the Central Powers. 

Mar. 3.—British naval aircraft bomb sea¬ 
plane sheds at Ostend. 

Reported that Germans capture Kicff. 
Australians carrv out successful night 
raid at Warneton, killing 50 of the enemy 
and bring back 11 prisoners. 

Mas. .1.—Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch on 
Battle of Cambrai published. 

Announced that fighting has taken- 
place on Trans-Siberian Railway between 
Cossack and BolsheA'ist rroops. 

Mar. 5.—Sir Erie • Geddes, in statement on 
Navy Bstimates in Commons,’refers in 
gravest terms to falling off in shipbuilding 
in this country. 

Penal Tenhs to Rumania.—A pre¬ 
liminary treaty of peace between Rumania 
and the Central Powers signed ; among 
territorial losses imposed on -Rumania is 
the cession of the Avhole of the Dobruja. 

Germans take some Belgian posts north 
of Porvyse, but the Belgians counter¬ 
attack and take OA-er 100 prisoners and 
seven macliine-guhs. 

Mar. 6.—British raid enemy’s trenches east 
of -B-ullecourt. 

Great aerial activity on Avest front; 20 
German machines down to three British". 

Mar. 7 —Moonless air raid on London ; 20 

killed, 45 injured. 

Germany and Finland sign a treaty ol 
peace. , .... 

British advance in Palestine three miles 
on eighteen-mile front. 

Mar. 8.—Houthulst Forest Fighting.—South 
ol the forest enemy attack on a front of a 
mile, and by using liquid flame compel 
our troops to fall back on the left, l.ater 
Yorkshire infantry not only take back 
ground, but drive enemy 300 yards 
behind original line. 

Stiff fighting.from Polderhoek Chateau 
tq the south, the German attack being 
met and broken by King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. . , , 

Gotha raid on Paris ; 13 killed, 50 

injured. 

Mar. 9.—General Allenby's troops on Avest 
of Jordan Valley continue their march 
northwards. North of Jericho they force 
passage of Wady Auja, and in centre 
overcome difficult mountain barrier cul- • 
urinating in height of Tel Asur. 

British occupy Hit. 

Daylight raid on Mainz by British air¬ 
men. 

Lenin abandons Petrograd and Trotsky 
resigns office. 

Mar. 10.—British raid on Stuttgart, when the 
Daimler motor works are attacked. 

In Palestine British continue .advance 
to Shechem, gaining ridges overlooking 
north bank of Wady el Jib. 

Hospital ship Guildford Castle, home¬ 
ward bound from East Africa, attacked 
by submarine near Lundy Island; she is 
hit, but manages to reach port. 

Mar. 11. —Austrian air raid on Naples; 16 
killed, 40 injured. 

Air raid on Paris by several squadrons 
of Gothas; 70 killed, 71 injured. In 
addition 66 persons are killed in a panic 
rush for shelters on the Metropolitan 


Railway. Four enemy machines brought 
doAA’n. „ , , 

Mar. 12.—Fighting against Bolshevists at 
BlagoA-estchensk (on Manchurian fron¬ 
tier), in which Japanese and Chinese 
Volunteers take part. 

Zeppelin raid on Yorkshire coast ; four 
bombs dropped on Hul!, where a woman 
dies of shock. 

Two British seaplanes attack five enemy 
aircraft in North Sea, and destroy one, 
drive a second down, and kill obsetwer of 
the third. 

British Air Raid into Germany.— Our 

airmen bomb factories and barracks at 
Coblenz, on the Rhine, over a ton of 
bombs being dropped. 

Germans occupy Abo (Finland). 

British troops advance northwards in 
coast region in Palestine to an average 
depth of three miles. 

Turks retake Erzerum. 

Mar. 13.— Germans occupy Odessa. 

Zeppelin raid on Hartlepool; S killed, 
22 injured. 

British air raid on Freiburg. 

Mar. 14.— Germans begin heavy bombard¬ 
ment from Vermelles to south of Armen- 
ti^res. 

Soviet Congress at Moscow ratifies 
Peace Treaty by majority of 453- 
Mar. 15.—French regain trenches Avest of 
Mont Comillet, in Champagne, captured 
bv Germans on March 1. 

M ar. 16.—French carrv out big raids on Avest 
of Meuse near Clieppy and Malaucourt, 
and take 160 prisoners. 

British air raid on ZAveibriicken. 

Mar. 17.—British aeroplanes bomb barracks 
and railway station at Kaiserslautern, in 
the Rhine Palatinate. 

Mar. 18.— Allies and Russia.—The Trims 
Ministers and Foreign Ministers of 
Entente, assembled in London, issue 
important Note on German crimes against 
Russian people, showing Iioav Russia was 
tricked into a peace treaty. “Peace 
treaties such as these,” the Note declares, 

“ we do not, and cannot, acknowledge.’’ 

Holland accepts terms for use of Dutch 
shipping in American and allied ports, 
with certain reservations. 

British air raid on Mannheim. 

Mar. 19.— British Raid Records.—Mr. Mac- 
plierson announces that since October 
British have made 38 effective raids into 
Germany, and dropped 48 tons of ex¬ 
plosives. Approximately 250 flights har e 
been made and only 10 machines lost. 
Mar. 20.—Tile Shipping Problem.—Sir Eric 
Geddes in Commons gives information of 
losses of British and neutral tonnage, 
and also figures of reconstruction. 

Lord Pirrie appointed Controller-General 
oi Merchant Shipbuilding. 

U.S.A. seize Dutch ships in United 
States ports. 

Mar. 21.— Great German Offensive.—Germans 
"attack with 40 divisions on a fifty-mile 
front, from the Scarpe to the Oise. They 
break through our outpost positions anil 
penetrate into our battle positions in 
certain places. The attacks delivered in 
large masses, and cause the enemy 
exceptionally heavy losses. 

Naval Fight oil Dunkirk.—Two British 
and three l-rench destroyers engage force 
of German Sestroycrs which -had pre¬ 
viously bombarded Dunkirk. Two enemy 
destroyers and two torpedo-boats believed 
to have been sunk. 

British monitors bombard Ostend. 
British seaplanes attack enemy mine¬ 
sweepers in Fleligoland Bight. 

Mar. 22.—Sir Douglas Haig’s report on great 
German offensii-e refers to exceptional 
gallantry shown by. troops of 24-th Divi¬ 
sion in defence of La Verguier, of the 
3rd Division, and of the 51st Division in 
region of Bapaume-Cambrai Road. 

Germans claim 16,000 prisoners and 
200 guns captured. 

Germans Penetrate British Defences.— 

Powerful hostile attacks delivered With 


great weight of infantry and artillery 
break through our defensive system west 
of St. Quentin, British retiring to line ot 
the Somme. 

British cross the Jordan. 

Mar. 23.— South and ivest of St. Quentin our 
troops take up their new positions, and 
are heavily engaged. 

Enemy’s long-range gun shells Paris 
from estimated distance of 75 miles. 

British destrover sinks after a col¬ 
lision ; all saved' except one officer and 
one man. 

Mar. 24.—Peronnc and Ham Lost.—Enemy 
overcomes defences of heights of Monchv 
and converges on old Somme battlefield 
from Bapaume to Peronne. Peronne lost 
to British and Ham evacuated, also 
Chauny. South of Peronne the Germans 
cross the River Somme. North of 
Peronne they attack rvitli greatest vio¬ 
lence line of River Tortille, and British 
Withdraw to new positions.- Germans 
claim 30,000 prisoners and 600 guns 
captured. 

British air raid on Mannheim. 

Cologne raided by British. 

Mar. 25. — Continued German Advance.— 
Enemy’s onslaught felt mainly between 
Arras and Peronne. South of Peronne 
Germans rvho cross the river are driven 
back. Gel-mans reach, near Maricourt, 
their original line of July, 1916. Bapaume 
and Nesle lost. 

German long-range gun again bom¬ 
bards Paris. 

French evacuate Noyon. 

Mar. 26.—British capture Es Salt, half-way 
between the Jordan and the Hedjaz 
Railway. 

New ' Battles South of the Somme.— 

Germans heavily attack south of the 
Somme and take Roye and Chaulnes. 
Here British, French, arid American 

- troops fight shoulder to shoulder. New 
hostile attacks commence in neighbour¬ 
hood of Chaulnes. 

Victory on the Euphrates.—Our troops, 
moi-ing up the Euphrates from Hit, 
attack the Turkish positions about Khan 
Baghdadie, and repulse enemy rvitli 
heavy loss ; 3,000 prisoners taken. 

Mar. 27.— German Rush Checked. — At 
Rosieres all enemy’s assaults beaten off. 
Fierce fighting takes place against our 
positions between Somme and Ancre. 
The enemy attacks in great strength in 
neighbourhood oi Buequoy and Ablain- 
zeville, and gains a footing in latter 
village. The Germans occupy Albert. 

French heavily engaged between Roye 
and Montdidier, and lose latter during 
Jhe night. 

Mar. 28.—Germans- attack British on Arras 
front in great strength, but are repulsed 
with heavy loss. South of the Scarpe 
determined assaults are beaten off. Fierce 
fighting in Somme valley and to the 
south. 

In Palestine British advance beyond 
Ana, 83 miles north-west of Hit; 2,000 
more prisoners taken. 

Mar. 29:—Our positions north of Somme all 
maintained. Germans progress betAveen 
Albert and the Avre, 11 miles from 
Amiens. 

Paris church hit by German long-range 
gun; 73 killed, 90 injured. 

Mar. 30.—Tenth Day of Great Battle.—Strong 
German attack north of Somme thrown 
back. South of Somme, British near the 
river regain ground. On all rest of the 
front south of the Somme very large 
German forces attack, but Franco-British 
completely check them. Moreuil finally 
left in Allies’ possession. 

Mar. 31. —Enemy repulsed on west side of 
Albert. Our line east of Arras advanced. 
Franco-British recapture Hangard. 

French recapture \-illages between 
Montdidier and Lassigny. Enemy at¬ 
tempts to cross the Oise smashed 

General Foch to co-ordinate action of 
allied armies on the western front. 
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l AIRCRAFT PICTURED & DESCRIBED. IV.—THE NIEUPORT ‘CHASER’ § 

ft 


Specially drawn for The War Illustrated 




'T'HE French Nieuport machines have 

0 . been employed by the Aviation 
Service of our Allies since the early days 
jj of the war, and, owing to their high speed 
• and quickness in manoeuvre, have come 
U to be regarded as most efficient fighting 
ij scouts or “ avions de chasse.” 

'f A curious point in their construction 
jj| is the very small bottom plane, which 

::-c-cc-e-c- - 


serves as a girder to strengthen the top 
plane, which is of much larger proportions 
than its brother. 

The two planes are separated by a pair 
of V-struts, one on each side. This 
method has been imitated by the German 
designers of the Albatros fighting biplane, 
in which two pairs of V-struts are fitted 
in a precisely similar manner. 


A swivelling machine-gun is fitted 
above the top plane, and can be raised • 
and dowered by the pilot, who is his own U 
gunner. He can thereby attack an w 
opponent from below by simply swivelling T 
his gun upwards and directing his fire jj 
into the engine and tanks of the enemy. 

A high-powered rotary engine is cm- * 
ployed driving a tractor screw. y 

~ —O-a a-a-a.;’: 
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T HIS week I am 
pleased to be 
able to give my 
readers the first of 
a new and highly interesting series that 
has been specially written for The War 
Illustrated by Mr. Ward Muir, the well- 
known author and journalist, whose 
admirable “ Observations of an Orderly " 
has been one of the deservedly popular 
war-books. Mr. Ward Muir has served 
for close upon three years in the ranks of 
flic K.A.M.C., and for all that time was 
attached to one of the big London military 
hospitals. Gifted with the observing 

powers of a novelist, and possessed of the C5j „ was uo ^aggciauuu 

twm qualities of sympathy and humour, to „ that the insects alone destroyed 
cU-vc new senes that he had bv mor£ / of our ho me-grOwn food than the 
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Birds and Insects in with a German professor named Franckc, H 
He pointed out that said: ” T shall stand or fall with the ' 



S. J. Hickson on " 

Relation to Crops.” 
though determined naval resistance had 
■ been pitted against, the German destruc¬ 
tion of food ships, yet the not less serious 
destruction of food at home had not 
received the serious attention it deserved, 
nor had it been made the subject of wide 
interest and co-ordinated effort. 


Y kf. Professor Hickson went on to 
say, if one called to mind the 
damage caused to various food crops 
during the summer of 1917 by insect pests 
such as the wire-worm, the wheat bulb fly, 
the cabbage root maggot, the onion and 
carrot flies, and the caterpillars of various 
species, it was probably no exaggeration 


lie shows in his new series that lie had by 
no means exhausted his “ observations ” 
in his volume. I feel sure that “ New 
Observations of an Orderly ’’ will prove 
deeply interesting to my readers, for the 
clear impressions they- afford of life in the 
hospitals in which our maimed and 
wounded soldiers are nursed back to 
health. 

A Super-Aeroplane 

IMPROVEMENTS in aircraft possess a 
* special fascination for ns all at the 
present time. I was therefore interested 
in seeing, in a recent account of the vast 
work accomplished by Birmingham as one 
of the most remarkable of the workshops 
of the war, a description of a new super- 
acVoplane coining from the great hive of 
manufacturing industry. It is said that 
this giant aeroplane carries four men as its 
ordinary crew, but can carry twenty with 
ease, and can lift more than its own weight. 
: It can' attain a speed of between seventy 
and eighty miles-an hour, and can carry 
bombs of a size’sufficient to devastate a 
. decent-sized town—a matter of some 
interest to towns on the Rhine, over 
which before long it is’ said that the 
machine may be expected to fly. 

A T one of our biggest aerodromes, I am 
-'*■ told, the flying men of ,the„Naval 
tbranch'of the R.A.F. arc occupying their 
. spare time and utilising the spare ground 
aroujid the ’edges of the alighting ground 
for cultivating vegetables.'' In this way 
the exponents of the most modern of 
sciences return to the most primitive of 
pursuits, finding recreation and respite 
from the exhausting demands of the air 
in the'”fresh bosom of MotherTvarth. In 
addition and in accordance with that 
wise rule of'the Navy which utilises all 
men and all things where they can best 
serve—these young pilots, and observers 
arc navvies as well, using the stones they 
dig out of the ground for the .construction 
and repair of the roadways leading to the 
aerodrome. 


enemy destroyed of food from abroad. 
Each allotmenteer can do his bit in fighting, 
this insidious insect menace by doing all 
that lie can, lifstjy to learn something 
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Mr. Ward Muir, the distinguished author,' 
who has written a series of “ New Ob¬ 
servations of an Orderly ” specially for 
“ The War Illustrated .’ 1 


Prussian Suffrage Reform Bill. I have 
pledged my word on it, and in any long 
life I have never broken my word of 
honour.” A sceptical world has its own 
opinion about the value of a German’s 
word T>f honour. That opinion was ! 
expressed once by a comedian in a 
German revue, who defined a “word 
of honour ” as something a German gave 
when he did not want to bind himself, 
in a business way. Another excellent 
example of a true word spoken in jest. 

“To Smash them Brutes” 

THE other day,so I was told, a working" 
1 man walked into the offices of the ; 
National War Savings Committee 'arid 1 
produced a bundle of forty £1 .Treasury 
Notes. They represented a year’s savings. 
He explained that he wanted to lend them . 
to the country—to buy National War 
Bonds with them. An official began to 
tell him not only where he could purchase 
the Bonds, but what interest he could get 
on them each year. “ Oh, cut that,” 
said the working man, ” all I want is to 
feel sure that my money's helping to 
smash them Boche , brutes 1 " That 
should be the spirit of every one of us 
to-day. We all ought to be buying 
National War Bonds just.as often as wo 
.Can,' and-to as great a value as wo can. , 
They will bring us in good interest, and, 
in addition, wo arc certain to get all our 
money back. and more when the time - 
comes for the country to repay the loan. ' 
But the important point is that our money 
is helping in this great struggle—backing 
lip our brothers and our friends who arc 
engaged in bloody conflict to decide the 
destiny of the world. 

w 

“Records of the Regiments” 

CEYERAL correspondents having re- . 
^ cciitly inquired as to whether par¬ 
ticular regiments have already been dealt 
with in our “ Records of the Regiments,” 

I give a complete list of the articles that 
have so far appeared. Others will be 
published from time to time as oppor- , 
tunity occurs. 


1913 

Coldstream Guards. Oci. 2 
.mil-Lancers ‘ ..... 9 

K.O. Scottish Ford. ,, 23 
It. Welsh Fusiliers . .. 80 
. Gordpn Highlanders Nov. 6 
Lancashire Fusiliers' ;. 20 
Irish Guards . ; Dec. i 
Royal Warwicks '. 20 


1916 

Scots Greys . . . Jam l 
Northumberland F. Feb. 


Healthy Advice 

X these flays, when everybody has 
more or less wliolc-hcartedly adopted 
Voltaire's advice. "Let. us cujtiv'atd'our 
gardens,” every ”, pointer” that jive can 
obtain on 1 -getting tire, best results', from 
that cultivation is . wo?th : passing 


about the lurking enemies of his crops, 
arid, secondly, to destroy them, . The 
report of Professor Hickson's lecture which nSriSi 1 "' 

I saw .did : riot' include any reference to 

the part played by'birds, but it is safe to Campi on Biglim.' Apr. £ 
say that the insect-eaters arc the gardener's cSRnmiSSi 1 1 
most’' valuable': ally, arid should be cii- oh«siih*s' a • • }«»« ? 
couraged ; wliue the sparrow, whose name Royal west Kents .. 8 
is legion, can ■ bp responsible for much •' nSnu^J’usii'icfa ’ Sopt '-- 
d'cstruction 'and ’’disappointment—esp’eci- 
ally if lie is allowed a few hours’ play on 
unprotected and ricwjy-s'own seed beds! -.. 


Scots Guards . 
Winchesters 
19th Hussars . 
Shropshire L I. 


Oct. 28 
Dec. 2 


30 


u 
is 
is 
u 
is 

ShC'C'C-C'C:- 


•London Rif. Rijg! 


1917 
Jan, 20 ' 


I : ...„. . ... 

in Germany . build high 
tllC electoral, reforms' : She rw oodForesters 31 ar.lb 

obtainW-'getting the .best results', from .promised them,by,the powers above tliein • ' cj -• M n rfI . ; I0 n, ,017" the article's 
that cultivation is . vmfili - ,t,«Anr- oh ki-. A* ttwji' *. bln 9 . c . u ’-. I .?. 1 7 ’.. . . n l - , 

Therefore I make 


Soutli Wajes llord. F.eb. T 
Gi'enadiei^Guardfl . ..17 


1917 
31a r. 17 


U 

. 21 
. .. 28 
31 a.v 26 
, Jiuio’2 

1C 

. July II 
21 


Gloucester* 

Leicesters . . . 

P. Patricia's C.L.l. Ap 
West Ridings ..... 
3Iiddlescx 1. ... „ 

.. IT. 

7ih Australian I. 

Highland L.I. 
Konsingtons . . 

Royal Irish Fus. 

Fast Kents . . . 

Lincolns .... 

3rd S. African Inf. .. 28 
Seaforths / . . . Aug. 1 
Wiltshire® . . . Sept, l 
Newfoundlanders . s 
Northampton® . . .. 
Dorset Yeomanry . „ 22 
Wellington Bn. N.Z. .. 29 
1st (Roy.) Dragoons Oct. ii 
Durham L.I. . . Nov. :: 
Worcesters I. .... 10 
,. II. . .. 21 
Rot. Munster Fus. Dec. 1 
Hou. Artillery Coy. S 

1918 

South Lancashires Jan.''* 
R. llighrs. of Canada - «, 19 
Somerset" L.I. . • 20 

AVcisli Guards. . Feb- 2 
7th Canadian Inf. .. 9 

N. Siaffordshires Apr. 6 


op. 


... _ . at-a time'Avhfiri the .military• .situatipji i™,, -iiW-n-iriw oh the third n;me of 

Therefore I make Jio apoldgy fbr drawing 'made 'it., especially desirable that they • -rf&dr' ^ J ° ' ’ ^ ° 

'attention tasojrie pregnant.passkgek in' a 'should'be kept’.in a state pf ,quiescence. • # /7 -o/ 

lecture' recently ■ delivered by RrofesSof 'Count Heftli'ng,■ in conversation rcc'cnlly -.7 -•; J' 
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• THAT’S WHERE 1 HEY RE HELD, SIR ! ’ 


British Tanks Have Been of Considerable Service During the 
Great Battle in Holding Up the Enemy in Rearguard Actiors 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


A PLEA FOR WILLING SERVICE 


AT this moment our existence depends, 
* *• under God, upon the Army, and the 
first, next, mid last duty of every non-com¬ 
batant, from Prime Minister to girl- 
messenger, is to jump to do whatever the 
Army wants. If it wants men, go. If it 
wants munitions, make them. If it wants 
money, give it. The issue has been 
simplified to life and death, and it is going 
to be determined by deeds, not words, on 
battlefields, not in Parliaments. If Ger¬ 
many is vanquished, we live, and every 
sacrifice will have been worth while. If 
Germany is victorious, nothing more 
matters, fur we die. Germany will make 
very sure of that. 

THESE tilings are so obvious that I. 
1 am amazed when I discover that 
men—upon whose judgment I have been 
accustomed to rely in matters presenting 
difficulty to myself—are capable of being 
blinded to the main point by the closer 
consideration of minor accidentals. 
Amazement, indeed, is not the only 
emotion aroused by the experience. 
Faith in one's kind is disturbed, for, 
seeking explanation of the unexpected 
defect of vision, one thinks first of self- 
interest ; and when once that horrid 
suspicion has been directed upon a man, 
it is very difficult to dismiss. 


F 


is, of course, the publication of the 
text of the new Military Service Bill 
that has put these rather melancholy 
thoughts into my mind. Nobody disputes 
the urgent need for more men to meet the 
now disclosed effort of the enemy to secure 
a military decision this year, whatever 
the consequence to themselves. Nobody 
denies that it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide whatever man-power 
may be required. Nobody disputes its 
right to take power to-uti]ise the whole of 
the available resources of the country. 
This being so, the criticism one would 
have expected to find directed against it 
would have been that the Bill did not give 
it power to call up men quite irrespective 
of age—men of sixty, or seventy, or a 
hundred, and two, if it thought they 
would be of any use. The criticism that 
is directed against it is that it has defined 
the ‘'available” resources as'ending at 
t he more or less arbitrarily fixed point of 
filly-one or fifty-six. A clamour has 
immediately broken out, urging the 
Government to reconsider the question 
and not to make the age higher than 
l'>rt\ seven, or forty-eight at the outside. 
And I think the clamour symptomatic of 
something ugly, and want to know who 
raises it, and why. 

TIIF first clause of the Bill extends 
obligation of military service upon 
every male British subject who, at the 
‘bite of the passing of the Act, lias attained 
the age ol eighteen years, and has not 
attained the age of fifty-one years, or who 
at any subsequent date attains the age of 
eighteen years. If wc are to have amend¬ 
ments, vMiy not move that the words 
" and has not attained Ihc age of fifty-one 
years ” be omitted ? At any rate, every 
male British subject would be liable then 
to be called -up if lie were wanted—the 
proper situation for every self-respecting 
British subject to occupy. A further 
provision of the Bill is that an Order-in- 

■cr.cicr-erc: - - -:— 


Council may subsequently lie issued, if 
necessary, substituting the age of fifty-six 
for fifty-one, either as respects men gener¬ 
ally or as respects any class of men ; but 
Sir George Cave has been at pains to assure 
nervous old gentlemen that it is not 
intended to use this power except in case 
of great national emergency. 

I DO not want to be unreasonable. All 
1 the men who were physically fit and 
wanted to get into the Army got into it 
long ago. No disgrace attaches to a man 
of middle-age who shrinks from the idea 
of being pitchforked into that shell-torn 
swamp of mud and blood in France, and 
of leaving Iris family to exist in poverty', 
perhaps, after enjoying years of affluence 
derived from the business he has built up 
painfully, which will fall to pieces when 
lie goes. But disgrace docs attach to the ’ 
physically fit man who tries to evade 
going by a plea that lie is " too old at 
fifty,” and who tries to get the age limit 
fixed at forty-eight—or forty-nine, at 
most—in the interests of the Army. Is 
a man too old at fifty ? Haig is fifty- 
seven this year, Plumer is sixty-one, 
Rawlinson a mere child of fifty-four-. 
French was sixty-two when he took the 
original British Expeditionary Force to 
France, and I have no doubt a census of 
the glorious ‘‘Old Contemptibles ” would 
show the names of many non-commissioned 
officers who had passed their fiftieth year. 

/"\NLY to-night I met a man who was, 

I am sure,, sincerely glad that I had 
no immediate occasion to fear disruption 
of my ordered ways of life. ” Well, 
you’re one of the lucky ones,” he said ; 
and I refrained from answering him with 
the question, “ Is it lucky to be deemed 
too old for use ? ” But an epigram of 
Oscar Wilde came to my memory: 

" The tragedy of old age is not that one 
is old, but that one is young.” That is 
true. One cannot retort, “ A man is as 
old as he. feels,” for that is not true. When 
it comes to going before a doctor, he is 
more likely to learn that he is as old as his 
arteries. 

j HAVE had personal experience of 
1 that, not unamusing in the retro¬ 
spect. It was in August, 1915, before 
the Derby' scheme was started, and while 

For 

'THE inadequacy of speech to express our sense 
x of debt to the men who have fallen in the 
war lias never been declared more pathetically than 
in this brief, closely concentrated poem by .sir 
Sidney Low which appeared in a recent issue of 
Hie “ Daily Chronicle.” Headers of The War 
jLi.j.urtkatep, remembering .sir .Sidney’s contribu¬ 
tions to this.paper, will be glad to have the touching 
verses brought more particularly to their notice. 

|_ OR you, our dead, beyond the sea, 

Who gave your lives to hold us free. 

By us, who keep your memory, 

What can be said ? 

We cannot sing your praises right, 

Lost heroes of the endless fight ; 

Whose souls into ihe lonely night 
Too soon have lied. 

W e can but honour, cherish, bless, 

Your sacred names ; no words express 
1 he measure ol our thankfulness 
To you, our Dead. 


the voice of the recruiter was still loud in 
the land. A particularly eloquent speaker 
had gathered a considerable crowd around 
the Gladstone statue, but beguiled no one 
to the little table at the top of the steps 
to sign the attestation form and pose as a 
shining example oi patriotism. At last 
the happy thought occurred to him of 
trying to get some of the older men to 
shame the younger ones into volunteering 
by doing so themselves. “ Any gen Ik - 
men here of forty-nine,” he demanded, 

“ who are willing to swear they are thirty - 
nine and let me get ’em through ? Better 
join the white-lie brigade than the white 
feather brigade. Any gentleman of forty- 
nine who is a good liar and a good sports¬ 
man, please put up his hand.” And five 
went up in the air, one ol mine among 
them. 

LIE toddled—I should say, marched 

* * us off to the nearest recruiting-office, 
informed a somewhat surpriscd-lookim; 
official that I was anxious to join the 
King’s Royal Ritie Corps, secured my 
signature to a statement that I was thirty- 
nine years and no months old, affixed Iris 
own signature to a statement that X had 
received a notice from him and under¬ 
stood its meaning, and in two two’s had 
me stripped mother-naked behind th 
arras and was teaching me, parrotwise, 
the order of the smallest letters on tic 
sight-testing chart with which I should 
presently be confronted. And in another 
two two's I was in the presence of the 
doctor, repeating my parrot alphabet, 
saying ” Ninety-nine,' and lecling more, 
horribly self-conscious than I ever fdt 
before or since. 

IJE was a friendly little man, and I 

* * really thought I was on the high 
road to the K.R.R.C. I had given on 
the attestation form the correct name 
of the place where 1 was born, a rather 
out-of-the-way place in the Far East, 
and as luck, bad or good, would have it, 
this doctor had been there for some years, 
occupying the very house in which I had 
been ushered into the world, no more 
naked then than 1 was on the present 
occasion. He talked animatedly about 
the place while dabbing his stethoscope 
at my chest and back, and I evaded pit- 
fails by' explaining that my people had 
left the East soon after I was born. Then 
I was dismissed, to resume my clothes 
behind the arras and await the verdict. 

THE doctor came himself to break the 
news and return Army Form B.250.5 A 
stamped, ” Not accepted. Medically 
Unfit.” He was genuinely sympathetic 
with me in my disappointment. “ A 
pleasant chat,” lie said ; ” quite an 

interesting coincidence. The world is a 
very little place, isn’t it ? What year did 
your people come home, .did y.o.u say ? ” 
And, without thinking ol the admission 
entailed, I said, ” Eighteen sixty'-:,ix.” 
Ho took the Array form from my hand 
and looked at my name at the top. . 
’’ C. M.,” he said, reflectively. ” Some- { 
how I thought it wasn’t -George Washing- . 
ton.” But I still contend that it was I 
arteries, not lies, that prevented me from 1 
being admitted 011 that occasion into the 
finest Army the world has ever seen i 
Perhaps I may get there yet. c. nfi. 

---- - 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF ETENTS BY LAND , SEA AND AIR 


EYES AND EARS THAT GUIDE THE GUNS 


. . _ --. • British wireloss operator on the western front receiving messages from aeroplanes 

as to the onect of artillery fire. His companion megaphones the message as received to the men of the battery, who thus by guidance 
from the air are enabled to ensure the accuracy of their aim on enemy positions. 
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THE MIGHTY BATTLE FOR AMIENS 

MENACING THE CHANNEL PORTS 


O N April 9th, exactly twenty days after 
the Germans began their great 
battle between Arras and La Fere, 
they struck a fresh blow farther north 
on the line of the I.ys, north and south of 
Armcntieres. In four days more the new 
operation had developed into a second big 
battle, and it was estimated that at least 
twenty-five divisions were being used in 
the northern offensive alone. 

Both the battle on the Lys, and that on 
the Somme, are really one, although a 
gap of about fifteen miles divided them 
in the second week in April. The sugges¬ 
tion was made in many quarters that the 
Germans were striking in a fresh place 
because they had failed to reach Amiens 
or to cut the main line from Calais to Paris. 
Nothing could well be more delusive. 

For the sake of convenience, I will 
continue to speak of the two operations 
ns the northern and the southern battle 
respectively. The position reached at 
the end of the first phase of the southern 
battle was that the" great new German 
salient had a long and apparently very 
vulnerable flank between Montdidier and 
Noyon. The French were hurrying up 
reinforcements ; they had practically taken 
over half of the battle, and it was a 
reasonable presumption that before very 
long they might be in a position to make a 
counter-stroke. By that time General 
Foch had been given supreme control of 
the strategy of the battle, and he is no 
laggard in war. 

Security Before Brilliance 

Onlookers wondered whether he would 
strike on the southern flank of the new 
salient, somewhere between Montdidier 
and the Oise. A thrust somewhere about 
l.assigny was the kind of exploit which 
Napoleon would probably have tried, 
but the risk would have been tremendous. 
It would have been staking the fortunes 
of the Allies, and the future of the world, 
on a single throw. Men who realised the 
position watched and waited in doubtful 
silence. Even after the Germans struck 
on the Lys it was still possible for a few 
hours to make an attempt at Lassigny 
or thereabouts. It would have meant 
leaving the British on the Lys to take 
rare of themselves; it would have meant 
disaster in the event of failure ; but if such 
a blow had succeeded the Germans would 
have been in deadly peril. 

General Foch, who conceals a very 
calm brain beneath a mercurial exterior, 
chose the safer course, and there can he no 
doubt he was justified. He was under 
no necessity to risk the Whole of his 
reserves on one move, because his position 
was neither hopeless nor even desperate. 
The enemy were definitely held in the 
southern battle, and, as events showed, 
could also be held in the north. The 
French reinforcements, so far as can be 
judged, were therefore used to strengthen 
the front in both battles. Security was 
preferred to brilliance. 

But why did the Germans begin the new 
battle in the north ? Possibly one reason 
was that they wished to prevent • any 
counter-stroke of the kind I have indi¬ 
cated. They sought to attract the allied 
troops in a new direction, and they also 
hoped to place themselves in a more 
favourable position for further operations 


By Lovat Fraser 

on the Somme. But I believe the dominant 
factor may have been the arrival of more 
German divisions from the Russian front. 
I.ast week I mentioned that in the third 
week in March, when the southern battle 
began, the Allies were in slight numerical 
superiority on the western front. Early in 
April it was found that fresh German 
divisions from Russia were being put into 
the field against us. . More are coming, and 
that is the gravest feature in the whole 
problem. 

The Northern Attack 

While the enemy are accumulating 
additional troops in the west, . pas¬ 
sive obstruction in some quarters, and 
sheer blundering in others, have stopped 
the Japanese from creating a diversion 
through Siberia. No step should be 
omitted which might compel the Germans 
to keep strong forces in Russia; yet, 
while a heavy toll is being taken of the 
allied armies in France and Flanders, 
nearly sixty Japanese divisions are left 
inactive. 

The Germans, then, finding their 
strength increasing, attacked on April 9th 
between the La Bassee Canal and the 
River Lys. Next day they extended their 
new battle front north of the Lys as far 
as the northern end of the Messines 
Ridge. Their immediate and local 
purpose was to reach Hazebrouck, the 
most important strategic centre in all this 
northern area. Many railways and roads 
converge upon Hazebrouck. Its loss 
would imply a partial severance of our 
communications with the Ypres salient. 
With the Germans at Hazebrouck, the 
long line of low heights extending from 
Cassel through Wytschaetc to Passchen- 
daele would be almost turned, and it 
might become necessary to abandon 
Ypres and all we gained beyond it last 
autumn. The larger purpose was to separate 
us from the French, to drive us back on the 
coast, and to seize the Channel ports. 

The heaviest blow on April 9th fell 
upon a Portuguese division, somewhere 
about Neuve Chapelle. The conditions 
which prevailed on March 21st south of 
St. Quentin were repeatedrfor after a 
short and heavy bombardment the enemy 
advanced in great strength through a 
dense mist. They were into the Portu¬ 
guese trenches before their presence was 
realised, and within three hours they 
were sweeping over the flat countryside 
as far as Laventie. The Portuguese 
were greatly outnumbered, and all 
accounts concur that they offered a 
gallant though unavailing resistance. 

Value of the Heights 

The Germans reached the line of the Lys 
below Armentitres the same morning. 
It took them a day or two to establish 
themselves on the farther bank; but 
once they were well across the stream, 
which is about twenty yards, wide, and 
quite shallow, they poured northwards 
towards Bailleul, and north-westward 
towards Hazebrouck. Armentieres was 
very soon abandoned by our troops. 

On April 14th, when the northern 
battle had lasted a week, the enemy had 
undoubtedly made substantial gains. 
They had captured the southern half of 
the Mcssines Ridge, though wo were still 
in the village of Wytschaetc. They had 


seized the famous “Plug Street,” Wood. 
They had won the rising ground upon 
which stands Neuve Eglise, though they 
were still two and a half miles south 
of Mont Kemmel, the historic height 
which dominates the whole wide battle¬ 
field from the northern side. They were 
on the southern edge of the fine old 
town of Bailleul, and had more than once 
made their way into houses on its out¬ 
skirts. They were about five miles from 
Hazebrouck, and south of the Lys they 
were three miles from Bethune. 

On the other hand, they were still down 
on “ the flats,” and had not gained any 
foothold on the long line of northern 
heights except around, the ruins of 
Messines. The allied flanks of the battle 
had been held with magnificent tenacity. 
The stand made by the 55th Division 
(West Lancashire Territorials), who stuck 
to the ruins of Givenchy and the line of 
the La Bassee Canal against enormous 
odds, is one of the finest episodes in the 
war. The stubborn fortitude with which 
the gth Division clung to Wytschaetc 
and the crest of the Messines Ridge was 
equally splendid. The powers of General 
Foch had been extended, he had become 
actual Commander-in-Chief of the whole of 
the allied forces in France and Flanders, 
and once more he was hurrying French 
reinforcements to our aid. 

Threat to Hazebrouck 

On the seventh night of the new 
battle, the Germans appeared to be 
checked in the north, as they had been 
checked on the Somme. Heavy rain was 
falling, and their guns were deep in the 
mud of Flanders. 

Yet the outlook for the Allies remained 
sufficiently disturbing, and there was not 
the smallest room for jubilation. It had 
always been regarded as almost axiomatic 
on the western front that if the Germans 
ever advanced between ArmentiCres and 
La Bassee, and carried the line of the 
Lys, the whole of the Ypres salient might 
be endangered. So long as the hills from 
Cassel to Kemmel were held, the axiom 
was not entirely admissible, but the real 
menace of the local situation lay in the 
threat to Hazebrouck. The loss of 
Bailleul could be faced, but Hazebrouck 
was more serious. 

Behind the immediate dangers lay the 
fact that in a week the Germans had 
advanced, in the centre of their new 
salient, a distance of about nine miles. 
Their infantry line was within forty miles 
of Calais. There were still very great 
and powerful enemy forces on our 
old Somme battlefield, between Arras 
and Albert. At any moment, it was felt, 
the Germans might resume their attack 
in the direction of Amiens and Doullens 
and the Somme estuary, while continuing 
their pressure in the north. Above all, 
even if our lino of April 14th on both 
battle-fronts held everywhere, men were 
still thinking of one month, two months, 
three months hence, and of the further- 
divisions which might be brought from 
Russia. They were thinking, too, of the 
masses of Austrians in the Trentino, 
waiting to strike a desperate blow at Italy 
when the snows melted. But if the 
outlook seemed dark, the spirit of the 
nation was never more resolute. 









At a British air station on the western front. Filling drums with cartridges for the machine-gun of a battleplane, and (right) handing 
a new drum of ammunition to flying men about to set out over the enemv lines. 


King George on board a giant aeroplane during his recent visit to the air station at which Prince Albert is an officer, and (right) hi 
Majesty and Prince Albert inspecting the men who are under the prince’s command. 


Handing out guns to observers who are going out on some of the British battleplanes which, whenever visibility has permitted, have 
played so big a part in the recent heavy fighting. Right : Airmen who have just arrived with their report as to enemy positions. 


Men 


Who Maintain Their Empire 
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Man & Beast Whirled in the Maelstrom of War 



British soldiers using French transport waggons—one of the small 
details that prove how the allied troops are working as one army. 









m .Jr 


Hcrses as well as men are provided with gas-masks now, and show a docility which seems to prove that they understand it is for 
their benefit. Right : British soldiers relieving abandoned cows and simultaneously providing themselves with fresh milk. 



British soldiers on duty near the Somme, where the floods have come out too late to interfere seriously with the German offensive. 
Right : Ammunition mules tethered behind a haystack as some protection from German bombardment during the great spring battle. 
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Street-Built Barricades for Staying the Huns 




British soldiers on guard at a barricade in a village on the western front threatened by the advance of the Germans in their great 
effort to “ break through ” in France. Such barricades were formed of shutters, doors, or any material from the deserted houses. 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 


4 SAND 


The Proving of a Man Under Fire 


By “VEDETTE” 

The Famous Author of “ Adventures of an Ensitt in’* 


" T THINK it’s damned unfair,” said 
Dicky hotly. “ There’s no pleas¬ 
ing Jerry. It wasn't my fault 
that that fool of a quartermaster-sergeant 
muddled up the men’s soup after that 
night fatigue. The platoon-sergeant said 
it would be all right, so, as I whs just 
about dead beat, I went off to bed. 
And now it appears that about half my 
platoon didn’t get any supper. Old 
Jerry talked to me like a sergeant telling 
off a recruit. He said that an officer who 
doesn’t think of his men’s comfort before 
his own isn’t fit to be an officer.” 

” Well, Dicky.” said Dennis, his brother 
subaltern and the senior by three days, 
who was eating tinned salmon out of an 
enamel soup plate, ” I suppose he was 
right.” 

“ I don’t care,” retorted the other, 
” but he ought to make allowances. 
Company commanders don't have to go 
on night fatigues. I wonder how he’d 
have liked that, eight-mile walk of ours 
and shelled to blazes all the way home. 
There’s no justice in the Army.” 

THE boy snorted indignantly and poured 
A himself out some port into his enamel 
mug. 

" Anything like slackness always did 
make old Jerry wild,” said Dennis thought¬ 
fully, “ he is terribly keen about what lie 
call’s ' sand.’ He says a slack officer is 
like an empty sand-bag—useless. It only 
fulfils its mission when you put the 
sand in.” 

’’ For the Lord's sake, Den," groaned 
Dicky, “ don’t quote old Jerry's dull 
maxims to me ! I’m fed up with him. 
1 fallo 1 ” 

He broke off in sortie alarm, for a 
shadow obscured the candle guttering 
• i the dug-out entrance, and the subject 
ot- his remarks came in. He was a 
slightly-built, wiry young man with a 
grave face belied by a twinkling blue eye, 
which, like poteen and politics, is a 
’ typically Irish product. 

’’ Hallo, boys ! ” he said. ” You seem 
very snug in here. How are things ? ” 

’’ Oh, all right,” answered Dennis, as 
the senior, ” but up in the front line— 
Dicky is in charge of the two platoons 
there—there’s the deuce of a lot of 
machine-gun fire about.” 

Jerry nodded. 

” I know,” he said. " I heard it 
coming up. Hark ! There it is again.” 

A SUCCESSION of rapid staccato barks 
rang through the night, and they 
heard the whining “ swoosh ” of bullets 
singing past the trench. 

“ I don’t see us doing much work out 
in front, Dicky,” said Jerry, “with all 
this stuff flying about. The Hurts are 
devilish close, too. Fortunately there’s 
not a great deal to do.” ~ , 

Again the light was obscured. A 
hclmeted figure came in, stooping, then 
straightened himself up and saluted. 

” From battalion headquarters, sir,” he 
said, holding out an envelope. 


Jerry read the missive and whistled. 

“ Dicky,” he said, ” I spoke too soon. 
The brigade want an assembly trench dug 
out in front to-night. The C.O. says it 
is most urgent. I suppose the lads who are 
relieving us to-morrow evening have a 
little show up their sleeve. The R.E. 
people will mark it out. You’re to 
take thirty men and make ’em dig like 
hell.” 

“ Right-ho ! ” replied the boy, getting 
up and reaching for his steel helmet 
which hung upon one of the uprights 
of the dug-out. “ I’d better be getting 
along then, hadn't I ? Where the blazes 
is my orderly ? ” 

IJE bent down to clear the low doorway 
of the dug-out and was gone. 

“ Hy Jove,” said Dennis, “ it’ll be 
simply frightful outside ! You’ve no idea 
what it’s like since we rolled up that 
patrol of theirs. And with this moon 

Jerry looked thoughtful for a minute. 

“ This is the first time that boy’s been 
outside, isn’t it ? ” he asked. 

The other nodded. 

“ This is his first time in,” he replied. 
" He’s only been with us a month. He 
joined us when you were away on that 
course.” 

Jerry was putting on his helmet. 

“ I think I’ll go up and have a look 
round,” he sard. 

Outside, a large cold moon hung high 
in the sky, so clear and lucent that the 
Yerey lights seemed to pale for very 
shame. Its bright pallor made the dark- 
blue vault of the sky seem immeasurably 
distant, a vast sounding-box against 
which the clatter of machine-gun fire 
reverberated with long, rolling echoes. 

The front line was astir with that dull 
suggestion of bustle which is characteristic 
of working-parties going out of the trench 
at night. There was the faint chink of 
tools, a certain amount of lioarsely- 
rvh.ispered command, and a great deal 
of sotto-voce expletive. 

I ERRY scrambled up over the parapet, 
“ his orderly at Iris heels. The men were 
trailing out into No Man’s Land.' He 
followed them through a gap in the wire, 
round shell-holes, and across some kind 
of com land grown wild in three years 
of war to where Dicky, a dark, indis¬ 
tinguishable figure in a Burberry, was 
whispering to the R.E. officer. 

“ Covering-party out? ” asked Jerry. 

The boy nodded. 

” N.C.O. and ten men,” he replied. 
“ We had one man killed going out.” 

" It’s fair murder,” said the R.E. 
officer, turning away to take his men 
back. 

” Stretcher-bearer ! ” 

The word passed in a whisper along 
the line of figures bending to their task. 
The machine-guns stuttered loudly. There 
was the patter of bullets in the grass. 

” There’s another man hit,” said Dicky. 
“ I’ll just go and'see who it is.” 


Jerry turned and walked back to the 
trench. He went straight to the signallers’ 
dug-out and called up battalion head¬ 
quarters. He explained the situation to 
the C.O., and suggested that it would be 
. best to postpone digging the trench. 

'THE C.O. told him that the work had 
to goon. The coming operations made 
it absolutely essential that the trench 
should be dug, no matter at what cost. 
And Jerry, scrambling back over the 
parapet, blundered out again into the 
seething hubbub of No Man’s Land. 
Dicky came to meet him. 

“ Three men hit in five minutes,” he 
reported, and his voice trembled a little. 

" Morris, that’s my orderly, got one 
straight through The head. I suppose 
this job must be done to-night. I—I—I 
don’t mind for myself, you know, but 
the men are getting restive- 

Jerry took him by the arm. 

“ The brigadier wants the trench dug 
at all costs, Dicky,” he said. “ Let’s go 
along and tell the men.” 

The two officers walked along the line, 
stooping and remaining quite still when 
the German Verey lights soared alolt. 
Presently Dicky turned to his company _ 
commander : 

“ I say, you know,’.’ he said, “ I shall 
be quite all right by myself. There’s no 
need for you to stay unless—unless you 
think you can’t trust me.” 

Jerry laughed and squeezed his arm. 

“ This is your show, Dicky,” he said. 

“ I’m only here as art onlooker. You 
carry on as though I weren’t here. You’re 
quite right. I’ve no business here at 
all. But it’s devilish dull down at 
company headquarters, so I think I’ll 
stay and keep you company.” 

\ LL through the night the machine-guns 
■*’* barked their stammering note, and all 
through the night the stream of bullets 
sang and pattered, now loud, now faint, 
as the guns traversed round on their 
mountings. The whispered cry of 
“ Stretcher-bearer 1 ” ran up and down 
the line again and again. Still, the men 
bent, sweating, to their work, and the 
two officers—the boy who was in front, 
for the first time and the man who 
had no business there—strolled up and 
down. 

Long before dawn had put its beacon 
in the sky, and summoned them back 
to the trench, Dicky realised the gallant 
thought that had prompted the other 
to bear him company through the night. 
To play his part in making a novice’s 
first hard lesson of war a little less bitter, 
a little less lonely, the man at his side 
had needlessly risked his life. 

As Dicky was scrambling back over 
the parapet a bullet hit a sand-bag beside 
him a vicious thud. The sand-bag burst 
and gushed a little spurt of sand ov er his 
puttee. 

The boy smiled happily. 

“ It’s the sand that counts.” he said. 










During the British recruiting rally in New York the Tank Britannia demonstrated its ability to negotiate excavations proceeding in the 
city. Right: Finger-print experts of the U.S. Navy who have recorded impressions of the digits of every man in the Navy. 


American soldiers at gas drill. They are provided with “flapper” fans made of stiff canvas; rhythmic beating of the bottom of the 
trench produces air currents which soon displace the gas. Right: U.S. Army expert assembling a machine-gun while blindfolded. 


New York police in New York Harbour searching a suspicious launch that failed to stop when ordered to do so. An officer stood ready 
to fire his machine-gun at an instant’s notice. Right : New York Harbour police bringing in two suspects taken on a bargo. 
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Modern Science at Work on Highways of Strife 


British soldiers putting up camouflage along a road to screen troops moving up to the front line. Netting protects the road from lateral 
observation, and “ flies ” of variously coloured strips of cloth break up the line of the highway and render it untraceable from above. 



Royal Engineers laying a main telephone cable along a trench. A detachment of eight N.C.O.’s and men, including operators, can lay 
a field cable at the rate of one to six miles an hour, depending on the nature of the country and the intended permanence of the line. 





















Guns That are Fending the Foe From the Channel 


Field artillery taking up position to hold up a German advance. Guns and ever more guns were rushed up to th3 northern battle. 
Though they had travelled hard and were dog-weary, the men unlimbered and came into action with splendid gameness. 


Jsr* 


Bringing up ammunition to the heavy guns shelling the German masses. Describing the artillery tumult, Mr. Gibbs said, “ The 
Ijnockings and sledge-hammer strokes of the heavy guns rame loud and shocking above the incessant drum-fire of the field artillery." 
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NEW OBSERVATIONS OP AN ORDERLY 


VISITING-DAY AT A WAR HOSPITAL 

Some Varied Memories of Contrasting Callers 


T HE big barred gates which shut off 
the war hospital’s grounds from 
the main road have a severe air. 
And perhaps the khaki-clad sentry who 
stands on guard at those gates sometimes 
has a severe air, too. For-—there is no 
denying it—his business is to keep out a 
considerable proportion of people who arc 
rather annoyed at being kept out. 

Curious how many otherwise sane 
citizens and citizenesscs are inflamed with 
a morbid desire to poke their noses into 
any and every war hospital at any and 
every hour of the day ! Curious how 
indignant they are if the sentry politely 
asks for their credentials ! Have they a 
pass ? No ? Then what is the name of 
the patient whom they wish to interview ? 
Whereupon it turns out that the would,-be 
visitor merely yearns, without rhyme or 
reason, to “ look round.” 

Now', there are very excellent con¬ 
siderations why it is not permissible for 
inquisitive strangers to " look round ” a 
war hospital. A war hospital and its 
denizens are not a spectacle to gape at 
and gush over. There are recognised 
visiting hours. It is easy for any person 
who has a friend or relative in the. hospital 
to obtain a pass and enter during those 
visiting hours. Otherwise, “ Narpoo ! ” 
-which is purely the same thing as saying 
that a hospital for wounded soldiers in 
war time is no more a public place of 
entertainment than is a civilian hospital 
in peace time. 

The Mother from Afar 

But when the passer-by, observing that 
severely-barred gate, and perhaps noticing 
the sentry in the act of declining to give 
ear to the fussy importunities of some 
antique spinster who is convinced that 
she should be allowed to “ cheer up the 
dear Tommies,” concludes that an iron 
militarism is rampant, let him approach 
nearer and peruse the regulations, lie 
will be undeceived. No red tape en¬ 
tangles tliose rules. They arc framed 
with the most weH-intentioned common- 
sense. At certain hours visitors may 
enter, provided that they really have 
someone to visit. At other hours they 
may not enter, unless—and here is that 
touch of tenderness and humanity which 
gives us the hospital’s true tone !—unless 
the visitors have come from, a distance. 
On a large board, nailed to the gate, you 
will behold, in fair, clear lettering, this 
announcement: ” Visitors from a dis¬ 

tance arc admitted at :mv hour.” And this 
is signed by the officer in command. 

It seems barely credible--especially in 
the light of the brazen blusterings of the 
people who try to push past when they 
have no legitimate excuse whatever—but 
more than once a tired and sad-faced 
mother, who had received news that her 
son lay wounded within, has travelled 
from Scotland or Ireland, and, arriving 
at our gate in the early morning, has 
settled down there to wait till the after¬ 
noon because she knew that the visiting 
hours only began at 2 p.m. Racked 
with anxiety and fatigue, she has, never¬ 
theless, not dared to speak to the sentry. 
The meek and lowly of the earth are in 
awe of sentries. ’Humbly the mother, 
who has journeyed all night, prepares to 


By WARD MUIR 

stop, without shifting, and with nowhere 
to. sit down, opposite that gate for long 
and weary hours. You would think that 
at least she might go away, to a tea-shop 
or some such resting-place, and return 
later. No. These simple souls are timid 
of London. Having achieved t he miracle 
of finding this suburb and the hospital, 
they dam not quit it, lest they lose• them¬ 
selves in the metropolitan maze. 

Guidance in a Labyrinth 

This kind of thing happened at first— 
even now it happens occasionally—until 
one day the commanding officer, approach¬ 
ing in his car, caught sight of one of 
these tragic, timid figures, stopped, and 
inquired into her story. Thereafter that 
notice promptly appeared on the gate. 
Not that it expresses a rule improvised 
upon the spur of the moment. The rule 
has always been in force. And it typifies 
the spirit of this—and, I should think, of 
every—military hospital; No one who 
has a right to enter will ever experience 
the slightest difficulty in entering. 

The Inquiry Bureau, staffed by V.A.D. 
lady clerks, who preside over a card index 
containing the names and regiments ol 
every officer, N.C.O., and man in the 
wards, is situated at the hospital’s front 
door. L£ you are not.already armed with 
a pass (posted to you beforehand by the 
patient whom you have come to call 
upon), the Inquiry Bureau will give you 
one and direct you to your patient’s ward. 
As there arc sixty wards in the hospital, 
and the latter’s geography is intricate, 
von xvill need this helpful direction on 
your first arrival. A ward in C Corridor 
is a good live minutes’ walk from the 
front door, and is round many turnings. 
And the route to C Corridor is bv no means 
the route to D Corridor. Hasty folk who 
ignore the services of the Inquiry Bureau 
are apt to. lose their way in the labyrinth 
of corrugated-iron luit wards and pas¬ 
sages of a »,ooo-bed war hospital. 

Friends for the Friendless 

Those passages are always thronged on 
visiting afternoons, and every class of the 
community is represented in the gathering. 
Papa, mamma, and baby have come to pay 
homage, to the big brother hero who, poor 
lad 1 has left a leg in France ; papa is 
•pushing the wheeled chair in which the 
convalescent youngster sits with baby 
perched on his remaining knee ; mother 
walks beside him—her eyes shining, not 
with sorrow for the cripple, but with glad¬ 
ness that lie lias been spared to return to 
her. Then there arc the girls (“ some 
birds ”), who have come to see their 
” young men ”—or, in more modern 
parlance, their “ boys.” The “ bird " 
whose “ boy ” is not only a soldier, but a 
wounded soldier, is proud indeed. And 
lie—if we may judge by his expression— 
is often proud, too. In the wards the 
bed patients arc always curious as to each 
other’s “ birds ’’ ; aud the man to whose 
side there arrives on these occasions a 

pretty piece of skirt ”—and one not 
above indulging in some banter with the 
occupants of the neighbouring beds—is 
soon a favourite with liis fellows. 

Some of the wounded, whose homes are 
remote, have no friends or relatives to 


visit them. They are not unprovided for. 
County associations look after the county 
men, Australian associations look after 
Australians, and so on. Although casual 
visitors arc barred, we welcome accredited 
visitors who enjoy, in ]iractice, a toeing 
commission ; they have proved their 
worth in this delicate task of making 
friends with the friendless, aud they arc 
givcu the freedom of every soldiers’ 
ward. Quiet, humorous, tactful mortals 
are these ladies (most of tile ” roving com¬ 
mission ” visitors arc of the gentler sex), 
seldom definable as “ some birds ’’—but, 
queeriy, a bigger success with many a 
shyly honest soldier than are those same 
“ birds.” 

I will confess that it has sometimes 
puzzled me to account for the extra¬ 
ordinary popularity among the wounded 
of certain of our regular visitors. There 
was one elderly woman—she is dead now, 
and hundreds' of soldiers long vanished 
from onr midst would mourn if they knew 
—a ” plain body,” whom I often observed 
at her self-appointed work, for she par¬ 
ticularly patronised the ward in which 
I was an orderly. How she cast her spell 
over the men 1 have no notion. 

An Eavi&Me Gift 

She was not pretty or clover. The little 
gifts of home-baked buns which she 
brought were scarcely remarkable enough 
to warrant her success being ascribed to 
their influence. And she was apt to 
accompany them with a tract- which is 
not, most emphatically: not, the way to 
touch the soldier’s heart. 1 never saw her 
tracts being read. Yet. though other 
tract distributors were fled from or 
dumbly endured, this woman was greeted 
wherevor she went with smiles of jov. 

When they left the hospital men would 
put themselves to considerable trouble to 
go and call on her. Some stayed with her 
in her house. Hundreds kept up a labor¬ 
ious correspondence with her. I merely 
record the fact. I can oiler no key to it. 

1 can only say that this woman possessed 
within herself a strange and enviable gift 
which gave her for upwards of a year the 
unquestioned entree to our hospital ; and 
1 doubt whether once, in alluding to her 
ministrations, it occurred to her to use 
the hackneyed, futile. Society-lady and 
piffling ” busy war-worker ” pluasc about 
“ cheering the dear Tommies.” For she 
did not talk about it—she did it 

Taking her as an ideal type of visitor. 
I may put on record the observation that, 
though she could not be cured of the per¬ 
sistent and wholly inefficacious habit ol 
distributing tracts, she never made what 
l regard as an equivalent mistake—the 
offering of flowers. Not one soldier in a 
hundred wauls flowers ; and. apparently, 
not one woman visitor in a hundred fails 
to bring flowers. Secondly, she did not 
address wounded men with that horridly 
false heartiness which many visitors 
affect. (There is no reason why we should 
speak to a wounded man as though he 
were a huge joke, or desperately in need 
uf having huge jokes fired at him.) 
Thirdly, she did not assume, with some 
soi-disant experts, that the soldier docs 
not want to talk about the war, or 
that he wants to talk about nothing else. 
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British Soldiers in Paris: The Entente Sociale 




Men at the entrance to the British Leave Club 
in Paris examining the daily excursion list, and 
(right) taking part in a whist drive. 


Dance at the British Army and Navy Leave 
Club in Paris, maintained for affording social 
relaxation to our men on leave. 


An appreciative audience at one of the entertainments at the Paris Leave Club, and (right) an interval during a dance. The club is 
maintained by voluntary workers, and has proved a boon to thousands of British soldiers visiting the French capital. 

























Lines ©f Victory in the Land Between the Rivers 




British soldiers laying telephone cables over the sands of Mesopotamia. Slowly but steadily General Marshall is carrying the British 
flag through the Land between the Rivers where Babylonian and Assyrian, Median and Ottoman Empires, have been supreme ir. tiirn. 


Turkish war material captured at. Ramadie, on the Euphrates, Sept. 29th, 1917, in one of the most complete victories of the Mesopotamian 
Campaign. Guns, arms, ammunition, stores, equipment, and nearly five thousand prisoners fell into British hands. 
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Keeping the British Flag Up & the U Boats Down 



British repair ship with (to the left) an armed yacht. The men who thrash about the sea in such a rolling workshop—ready to proceed 
to the assistance of any naval unit in trouble anywhere—are as much entitled to our gratitude as their combatant comrades. 



Among a number of vivid accounts of exciting fights with U Boats recently made public was one of a British motor-launch which 
sighted an enemy periscope, and /ent for it full speed. The submarine promptly disappeared, but the launch dropped two depth 
charges, and after the first explosion a thirty-foot column of water was thrown into the air, bearing with it flat sheets of metal. 
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THE HEROES OF THE RED ENSIGN 

How They Meet the Menace of the U Boats 


A 

Extract from the scrap log of the ss.- 

of Liverpool: 

11.46 a.m.—Torpedo fired at ship, passing 
thirty yards astern. 

1 a.—Sub. came to surface and-commenced 
to shell. Shelled steadily all afternoon, up¬ 
wards of two hunched aiid titty shots fired. 
(Two guns.) 

3.45.—Shot pierced scupper over bosun’s 
room. 

5.40.—Sub. altered course to south and 
submerged. 

C OMMENT on it would spoil the 
tang of that brief entry in our 
scrap logbook of the six hours’ 
fight we- had with a German submarine 
over eighty miles of the North Atlantic, 
'the officer who wrote it had been tor¬ 
pedoed in another ship and shelled in a 
third. His was the spirit of the British 
Mercantile Marine, whose deeds in this 
war have'for the most part yet to be 
recorded and rewarded. 

In a similarly casual style " Bright 
Eyes,” a young Lancashire apprentice— 
the only person in our steamer eager to 
have anything to do with a U boat—- 
informed me of the opening of the battle. 
He.came to my room and said : “ There’s 
a submarine after us, sir.” I indicated 
doubts of his capacity to tell the truth. 
He explained that a torpedo had just 
missed us, the ’* old man ” had ordered 
the: helm hard-a-port, and the submarine 
was now visible for the first time dead 
astern. 

The loud bang of our gun emphasised 
his remarks, and he ran out on deck 
cheerfully to “ see the sport.” I 
followed with about as much speed, 
but with not quite the same brand of- 
psychology. 

Merciless and Wanton Warfare 

My first impression on reaching the 
deck was of the glorious weather. The 
sun shone brightly from the blue sky 
,over the blue calm sea. Into my mind 
came the idea—one has little or no control 
over these things, and it may be inter¬ 
esting to mention the fleeting fancies of 
such moments—that it was far too good 
a day on which to die. The suggestion 
of that fate seemed absurd, stupid, and 
unreasonable. A spirit of mutiny welled 
up at the prospect. I became defiant. 

I would refuse to be blown to pieces by 
a -German shell or drowned in the deep 
waters of the Western Ocean. So ran 
my thoughts. 

But tiie enemy took another view. 
He was badly biased and prejudiced. 
Hard facts in the shape of flying shells 
soon banished my illusions. There was 
to be no mercy in his wanton warfare. 

All hands, except the engine-room 
crowd working furiously below, gazed aft 
at that submarine, realising that their 
lives and the life of the ship were in peril. 
We flew a lied Ensign at the mainmast 
intimating, according to international law 
(to an enemy who had given us no warn¬ 
ing), that we meant to fight. 

The U boat commander was wily. 

I !c had risen out of our range. His shots 
at first were not uncomfortably near. 

On the bridge, where we had kept 
double watches, I learned that the 
captain, noting the wake of the torpedo, 
had instantly ordered the helm hard-a- 
port, calculating that by steering to the 
north—we had been zigzagging to the 


TRUE STORY BY AN EYE-WITNES 

westward—we would bring the submarine 
astern, and she would remain submerged 
until sure of our tactics. In this he was 
right, and his initial manoeuvre gave us 
the best chance for our lives. 

“ Let her go,” was the word to the 
engine-room. The engineers nursed their 
engines, coaxed them, crooned over them, 
saw them fed and oiled, and, tuning them 
to the rising pitch of the battle, sent up 
the speed from the normal ten knots to 
thirteen and a half, enabling the captain, 
as it proved, to keep ahead of and out¬ 
manoeuvre the enemy. 

Meanwhile Sparks was calling up the 
land stations with the SOS signal, and; 
later, as shrapnel splinters spluttered on 
our decks, he sent off the message, 
“ Come on, old man, they’re- biffing my¬ 
na boose ! ” 

“ Hold on ! Help is coming ! ” was the 
answer. 

All hands had donned their lifebelts, 
and three or four with the bosun were 
alt helping the gunners. \Y.c watched 
anxiously for a time every shot from the 
submarine, the gun flashes and the 


IN The War Illustrated there 
•* have appeared at various times — 
notably in “ The Day's Work by Sea, 
Shore, and Sky "—accounts of the way 
in which men of our different services 
have faced and fought the U boat. On 
this page I am able to put before my 
readers a peculiarly interesting narra¬ 
tive of an actual fight—a great encounter 
typical of many—put up by a British 
merchant ship attacked by a German 
submarine in the Atlantic. It may be 
taken as representative of the magnifi¬ 
cent heroism of the men of our Mer¬ 
cantile Marine in facing unflinchingly 
the new danger with which an unscru¬ 
pulous enemy besets non-combatants. 

->—Editor. 


resultant white columns of spray on the 
water. He was horribly out of practice, 
and we became cynical over his marks¬ 
manship, especially as our gunners forced 
him to keep at a respectable distance. 
Wo formed a big target 150 yards long; the 
tin fish was a small dome 9,000 yards away. 

Twenty-five or thirty miles of this 
sort of duelling led to no results, and he 
altered tactics, working out to our port 
quarter in the haze of the sun, hoping to 
hide himself, to get nearer, and, as we soon 
learned, to bring two guns to bear on us. 

The doubling of his fire caused us some 
uneasiness, but the “ old man,” cool and 
alert, altered course at the proper time, 
and the enemy, losing distance, had to 
follow suit, and so close in iiis second gun. 
He tried the move on several occasions, 
and was always checkmated, our captain 
acting with nice judgment in manoeuvring 
and in advising the gunners when to 
hold their fire. 

After a spell of silence on our part 
the U boat would increase speed and, 
emerging from the long range of safety, 
creep closer for better aim. Then our 
gunners would pop away at him and 
astern lie would drop once more. 

- This game evidently riled the German 
commander. Keeping about five miles 
off, beyond the range of our gunners’ 
activity, he peppered us with shells thick 
and fast. 


At about our fortieth mile liis persistent 
wildness began to get awkward. He was 
hitting the water all around us. Shells 
whizzed and whistled over our heads 
plunging into the sea on each bow. Others 
drew closer from astern, and, as we raced 
along—the ship and everybody aboard 
at high tension—some shots scraped our 
top-sides, wetting us on the bridge with 
the spray, making us the centre of an 
enclosing barrage of high explosives and 
aerial torpedoes. 

The Lancashire lad was enjoying him¬ 
self, [licking up pieces of shrapnel as 
souvenirs. He said it was better than 
ra bbi t-shooti 11 g. 

We saw-that our lifebelts wero. securely 
fastened and the boats really ready. It 
was odds on the boats, too. And after 
that ? Well, Sparks whispered to one 
or two of us the disquieting news that a 
patrol steamer not far away was hunting 
another submarine which had sunk a 
sliip and was firing on the boats. 

This submarine gentleman of ours was 
in a mood like that. He had wasted a 
£1,000 torpedo, and lie was wasting, 
perhaps, £200 in shells every hour.- If 
any of his 250 shells had hit our gun, 
rudder, propeller, engine-room, or steer¬ 
ing gear, or if we had only travelled ten 
knots, would we have survived the fight ? 

He hit us when we had run fifty miles, 
but he did no vital damage. The. shot 
struck us abaft the engine-room on the 
port side. Before going through the iron 
deck plating and two rooms below, 
starting a fire, the shell first sundered a 
water-pipe, and the water considerately 
put out the fire. 

A youngster of fifteen, on liis first 
voyage, received a superficial wound on 
the arm—our only casualty. 

Eighty Miles of Fighting 

The enemy was then closer than usual, 
and we replied with a shot that sent the 
spray flying over his conning-tov.er. He 
slackened speed and delivered another 
vicious and prolonged bombardment. fjo 
the fight went on for a farther thirty 
miles, and, despite the enemy's prodigality 
in ammunition that day, he only once 
reached the target. 

A little breeze made the water “ junipv," 
a shot of ours appeared to hit him, he 
headed away to the south., sent out a 
wireless message, and submerged. 

During the hottest of the encounter I 
asked the Lancashire lad what he was 
taking with him if we went in the boats. 
He produced a pair of kid gloves, a collar 
and tie. 

“ If we've to go ashore in the boats,” 
he said, and lie smiled at the vision, 
“ I'm going to land as a gentleman.” 

He and his two fcllow-apiprcntices 
behaved well throughout, although the 
steward in the evening did blame.them 
for pinching during the battle a big 
selection of German sausages. 

In our scrap logbook the entry for 
that day alter the report of the engage¬ 
ment was : ’’ Fresh breeze. Choppy sea.” 

For his conduct and skill in this fight 
the captain of the steamer was, awarded 
the D.S.C., the chief gunner tire D.C.M.. 
the chief engineer and the second gunner 
were mentioned iit the “ Gazette,” and 
£300 was divided among the ship's 
company. 


A. E. Coousr 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 


J^IKI'TENANT-COLONEL JOHN HENRY STEPHEN DIMMER, V.CL, 
MX’., K.R.R.C., killed in action, was born in 1884, and after serving 
'ix years in the ranks received his commission in the 60th Rifles in 1008. He 
served with the West African Regiment until 1014, when he rejoined his parent 
regiment and went to France with the B.E.F. Mentioned in .Sir John French's 
famous October despatch, lie was next awarded the Victoria Cross for con¬ 
tinuing to serve his machine-gun during the attack at Klein Zillebeke, November 
12th, 1014, until lie had been shot five times, even then continuing at his post 
until his gun was destroyed. Later distinguished service won him the Military 
Cross, and in October, 1017, lie was given the command of a Territorial 
battalion of the Royal Eerkshires. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Gerard Alexander Hamilton, Master of Belhavcn, 
R.F.A., formerly 3rd Hussars, killed in action, was the only son of Lord 
Belhavcn and Stenton. Born in 1883, and educated at Eton and Sandhurst, 
he went to the front with the 7th Division, was present at the First Battle of 
Vprcs, and in 1015 was given the command of a battery of field artillery, 
which he commanded at Loos and on the Somme. In 1917 he was present 


at the Battle of Messincs, and at the Second Battle of Ypres was given the 
command of a brigade of field artillery and mentioned in despatches. 

Major Claud Frederick Thomas Lindsay, R.F.A., was elder surviving son 
of Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. M. Lindsay, late R.E., and Mrs. Lindsay, of 
Ystrad Mvnach, Glamorgan, and of Glasnevin House, Dublin, and the third 
of their sons to fall in the war. Born in 1892, and educated at Wellington 
and Woolwich, he went to France with the B.E.F. in August,1914, took part- 
in the retreat from Mons, and served continuously on the western front until 
lie was killed in action on Easter Day, 1918. 

Major-General Edward Feetham, C.B., C.M.G., killed in action, was the 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Feetham, Penrhos Raglan, Monmouthshire. 
Educated at Marlborough, he entered the Royal Berkshire Regiment in 1883, 
and had a long record of distinguished service in the Sudan (Medal with two 
clasps and Bronze Star), and in South Africa (Queen’s Medal with five clasps). 
For services in the present- war he was mentioned in despatches four times, 
and awarded the C.B., the C.M.G., and the Italian Order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. 



Brig.-Gen. H. T. FULTON, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., N.Z. Army. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. A. WOLLAS¬ 
TON, D.S.O., Rifle Brigade. 


Lt.-Col. J. H. S. DIMMER. 
V.C., M.C., K.R.R.C. 


Lt.-Col. H. S. C. PEYTON, 
M.C., Rifle Brigade. 


Lt.-Col. Hon. R. G. A. HAMILTON, 
Master of Belhaven, R.F.A. 



Major C. F. T. LINDSAY, 
R.F.A. 



Capt. H. DUNKERLEY, 
R.A.M.C. 



Maj.-Gen. E. FEETHAM, 
C.B., C.M.G. 



Capt. J. R. MOORE, M.C., 
Cheshire Regt., attd. M.G.C. 




Maj. P. K. GLAZEBROOK, 
D.S.O., M.P., Yeomanry. 


Brig.-Gen. R. B. BARKER. 
D.S.O. & Bar, late R.W. Fus. 


Maj. F. M. KING, K.R.R.C. ; 
attd. L.N. Lancs Regt. 


Actg.-Cmdr. J. S. SCHAFER. 
R.N, 


Capt. J. BALFOUR, M.C., 
Scots Guards, attd. R.E. 


Capt. G. H. S. KENT, 
R.E. 



Lt.-Col. H. W. FESTING, 
Durham Light Infantry. 



Lt. W. H. SNYDER, 
Canadian M.G.C. 


M. Sir JUxiN ANSON. Bart., 
R.N. 


1 email's ly Lafayette, Elliott d- Fry, Bassano, ami Bussell. 


Lt.-Col. St B. R. SLADE! 
The Queen’s (R.W. Surrey ! 



Lt. N. H. COGHILL. 
Scots Guards, attd. M.G.C. 
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The "War 1 that rated, 21 th Apr it, 1913. 
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AREA OF THE FIGHTING IN FRENCH FLANDERS.—The black line indicates the battle-front on April 10th, when the enemy 
began the second phase of his. great off nsi/e, on a front between the Ypres-Comines Canal and La Bassee Canal, with the object of 
capturing Bailleul, Bethune, and Hazebt *. T’te dotted line marKS the positions to which the British had withdrawn by April 15th. 
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lfN days before 
4 ‘ the grea l battle 
for Amiens began 1 
had flic privilege 
of revisiting the British battle-front, in 
company with a group of my colleagues 
of '.Cnn War Illustrated and “ 'Che 
Great War ’’—Mr. 11 . IV'. Wilson, of ” Che 
Great War.” Mr. C. M. Sheldon, our y ell- 
known artist, and Mr. iidward \\ right, 
who has written so much and so well 
for both publications. Our tour ranged 
from Ypres to Albert and covered much 
of tljc ground that has temporarily been 
retaken by the Hun at such fearful cost 
of life. The interest of this recent visit 
was absorbing, and the fact that ten days 
later it would have been an impossibility 
adds to its interest in the retrospect. 

Memory Sketches of War 

1 if.\D previously seen much of what 
1 'saiv again in March, but I now 
saw it differently, perhaps .with the 
quickened v ision that comes when appre¬ 
hension is felt everywhere. To visit the 
British front'whon our soldiers all along 
‘the line were "standing to," and the 
Bqclic attack was expected to" begin at 
any minute, was to receive quite a 
different set tit impressions from those 
one received in the days when "all was 
quiet on the western front.” 

IT had not been my intention lo write 
* ’ anything as a result of these visits, 
my editorial duties having called for .them, 
rather than any purpose. of authorship. 
But my mind lias so busied itself with 
What 1 have seen in these little journeys 
.to and fro in the war zone that I have 
felt impelled to transfer some of my 
impressions to paper, and so to share 
them with my readers. Next week 1 
shall begin the publication of these 
memory sketches of the scenes of war, 
and 1 shall hope that my readers may 
not find the series the least interesting of 
the many that have been published in 
The War Illustrated. MrT Sheldon, 
who was granted a sketching permit 
at the front, will also contribute as eum- 
paruoiis to my articles 'sets of pencil' 
jottings of some of the scenes described, 
and these 1 may say will prove a new 
arid attractive note in our weekly scheme 
of illustration. 

The Mighty Battle for Amiens 

IN these uncertain days through.which 
1 ' wc are passing, when wild rumours 
and extraordinary theories so easily find, 
credence, it is important lo be able to. 
lean 'upon' a strong, sang mind for counsel 
and opinion. Personally, I confess that 
each week I look forward , eager!v ..to 
receiving Mr. ; Loyal Prascff's .critical 
study of the unfolding of the war situation.’ 
I am sure always to find in 'what lie'has 
to sav the soundest information that riiav 
be published, knowing as 1 do how 
authoritative arc hissourc.es of knowledge 
and with what steady 'eyes he envisages 
the ever-changing war problerits, . The 
articles .which' Mr. Praser is' now. con¬ 
tributing to ■The"'Wak Illustrated will 
form a continuous and linked'record ot 
the mighty Battle for Amiens, aTuitlle 


that may endure for months to come, f 
venture to say that my readers will not 
find in any other weekly publication news 
and opinion so reliable, so worthy ot 
acceptance,. arid, in my judgment, so 
reassuring, for f know that the writer 
does not hesitate to look upon the worst 
possibilities, and is no mere optimist who 
says smooth things lo please his public. 

W HAT a “German Peace” means is 
well illustrated by a report recently 
read in Petrograd to the Commissariat of 
Commerce, in which was given the follow ¬ 
ing summary ot what Russia lost'by the 
peace treaty of Brest Bitovs!; : 

ft'LSCP square miles of territory. 

56 , 600,000 iulialiitaii'ts, or 3 : per genl. .of 
her vyiiolc population. .. 

’ 13 ,t it miles of railways, or one-third ot all 
the railways of Russia. 

7j per cent, of the total iron production, 
tin per cents ot tltc total coal production! 
26S sugar works, "(ji8 .cloth .works; 5,7 1 
breweries, 133. tobacco works,' .1,685 dis¬ 
tilleries, 2-i 1 chemical .works; Civ paper 
Works, and 1,073 machine works. 


u 

Iht'C'C'C'C. 


'* . • ' * [1‘hbt'iJif rex ford 

Mr. Lovat Fraser, the celebrated writer on 
the war, whose regular contributions are a 
notable feature of “The War Illustrated.” 

The territories which became .Gorman 
by the treaty vised to bring in an annual 
revenue of. 845,23s million .roubles, or 
nearly £85,000,000, "and boasted t.Soo 
savings banks. •''' ; 


I NOTICE, in the. lutes! issue of tb!i)t 
*. witty arid delight fill-miscellany, “ The 
Gazette of the 3rd London General 
Hospital, Wandsworth,” ''some arilusing 
verses on ‘"The Orderly,” Which afford 
a -pleasant 'pendant to the papers which 
Mr. , Ward Muir is • contributing to our 
pages. ■ The opening verses run''; 

’.Who rises imtcb before the sun, 

Anil :dt day long is on the run, v 
Who’s really, never, never done? Vy 

Tlie Orderly. ’ \ 

-When -Nurses rag and Sisters swear, 

'Ai'd all the.ward, is si, in’’and' hair, 

Who is it cops the biggest share ? 

• The Orderlv. 


Who brings *7 coke the umpteenth score 

Of sacks, and' bins, and bags galore, 

And” sm ill's when Sister asks for more ? 

• The Orderly. 

Mr. Ward Muir, I may add, was the first 
editor of “ The Gazette,” one of the best 
and most sustaincdly excellent publica¬ 
tions of its kind, now well into its third 
volume under the editorship of Sergeant 
Noel Irving, K.A.M.C. (T.). 

“ Dug-Outs ” for London 

a, CORKKSBON'DIvN'T of one of "the 
^ . daily'.papers, Mr. Harold Spender, 
has recently pleaded that dug-outs .should 
be p'repared in London on the model of 
those made tit Margate and. Ostend. lie 
declares that ; 

The Tubes are quite inadequate for the 
present peril; and-the Paris disaster should 
be a warning to London. As otic who has. 
-spent a Tube night'during a raid. I .'know 
that we are at no time very tar distant from 
such, possibilities. 

Sir George Cave has now definitely told us 
that no house, however big, is proof against 
the new bombs, and no one'who has visited 
areas recently devastated can doubt that lie 
is right. Hut that judgment rules out nearly 
■all.the present raid shelters in London. 

Other, towns far worse, bombed have found 
safety in deep dug-outs. London must do 
the same. The parks and. squares present 
plenty of space for dug-outs,.and the Defence 
of the Realm Act provides the powers. To 
.dig them is clearly a military ditty. 

Deep dug-outs for any large proportion 
ot the population ot London would be 
a very large proposition,’ arid a few dug- 
outs 1 here, and there) for a 'few hundred 
people would surely' not lessen airy peril 
from panic."'SurelyJtlio most reasonable 
thing is for people to” remain as far as 
possible scattered 'in their own homes 
rather than to invite that very crowding 
which breeds panic. 

Some Stupendous Figures 

I HAYR before me figures supplied, by 
' the "National War Savings Com¬ 
mittee*, sliowing the amount of money 
invested in National War Bonds during 
each' week front ,their: introduction in 
October. 1917, to . March 30th last. I11- 
‘ cidentally, the steady growth in these 
figures proves the value of the publicity 
work which lias” been done there under 
the,direction of Mr. G..A. Sutton. The 
'first thirteen 'days 'produced ^504,000 
from 15,900. persons through the Post 
Office, arid - just Hinder '^38,006,600 from 
30,816 persons through- the ’ Bank ot 
England. After this the figures refer to 
only one week; and the best ' week of all, 

■ as .far as.the Post Office is concerned, was 
the one" ending December 15th,- when 
£■3,901,000 was received • front 173,260 
investors. -As * regards - the Bank of 
England issue, the best week was the 
Business Men’s Week, which ended^ on' 
March 9th, when just over : £ii2,oqo'oqo 
was received from’50,681 persons. - Since' 
December 1st, no week hits produced less 
than £500,000 through the Post Office, or 
less than 9I millions through the Bank of 
England, while the total amount raised 
in this way to March '30th has reached 
flic stupendous figure of over 630 millions. 


j. a. pc, 

• 3300 . 3 .!! 
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YJIN'DS wholly concentrated upon one 
ivI all-absorbing matter lose con¬ 
sciousness of time. The trivial and 
irrelevant fact that to-night I have to 
write another article for this paper was 
needed to remind me that another — a 
fourth — week has been completed of the 
duration of the great battle in the west. 
It has lasted a month to-day — four weeks 
of ceaseless, incredibly furious lighting, in 
which men are falling by the hundred 
thousand amid an unimaginable horror 
of noise. And to-night still more men 
are coming forward by the hundred 
thousand to try to bear down by sheer 
weight of their mass the Army of free men 
who have rallied round Britain to save 
freedom for the world. Four weeks of 
extreme anxiety for every man and 
woman who realises what isat stake. How 
can one talk about anything else ? How 
can one think about anything else while 
the issue remains undecided ? 

A WEEK ago to-day Sir Douglas Haig 
1 *■ issued his Vrmy Order to all ranks, 
telling them in plain English what the 
position was. They had their backs 
against the wall, and every man was to 
light to the last. 1 believe that phrases 
from that Army Order will be held in 
memory as proud as that in which the 
British Empire holds Nelson's signalled 
message to his fleet at Trafalgar. Yet at 
the moment of its being made known to us 
at home it seemed to have an alarming 
effect. Why. 1 wonder, was that ? How 
often have we demanded that we should 
be told the truth, and the whole truth, 
stoutly proclaiming our ability to endure 
any test of our courage and endurance, if 
only wo were not treated as children and 
put off with empty assurances that all 
was very well ? And then we are told 
the whole truth. With what result ? Is 
it not the fact that last week-end the 
hearts of some of us in England were fail¬ 
ing us for fear ? Let us thank God upon 
our knees that onr soldiers are of stouter 
stuff. The reinforcements marching to 
their aid, of which Sir Douglas spoke, 
have not reached them yet, so far as we 
know to-night, but still the British Army 
is undefeated, and its spirit is undimin¬ 
ished. Its lace is still to the foe. But 
its back is still against the wall ? Yes, 
Faintheart ; its face to the foe, whose 
dead lie “ in hecatombs ” before it, and 
its back to the sea. on which the British 
Navy rides. 

T JNDER God, " 1 said last week, 

u " our fate depends upon the 
British Army,” and I urged my plea for 
willing service from every man and 
woman. To-night I would "onlv sav, bv 
way of comlort to nervous folk! that our 
fate could not be in better hands, and 
would point to the lact that this other 
seven days of conflict is behind us. 
" Some of us are tired,” said Sir Douglas 
Haig. It seems to me that the simple 
humanity of that statement, almost 
ingenuous when made on an occasion of 
such tremendous importance to the world, 
must have been inspired as preface to a 
call to effort until death. In very truth 
the call went home. No German will 
ever pass through tired British troops to 
wreak his infamous will upon British 
homes. Me will get there only over 
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their dead bodies. Are we who begirt 
them and bore them less faithful and 
brave than our sons ? 

MOTHIXG is so steadying to the nerves 
* ' of people whose character is essen¬ 
tially sound as knowledge that upon them,' 
too, rests personal responsibility for safe 
emergence from a crisis. It was that 
knowledge which dictated to Sir Douglas 
Haig the wording of his fine Army Order. 
With troops of proved incomparable 
moral under his command, he knew that 
his frank statement that the crisis of the 
war had been reached, and that the issue 
as between victory and defeat depended 
upon the refusal of each individual man 
to yield an inch before odds, however 
overwhelming, would evoke not alarm, 
but indomitable resolution in every 
breast not to be the one man who should 
yield. That resolution causes intense 
concentration upon individual duty, and 
that concentration in its turn eliminates 
both consciousness of personal danger 
and nervousness as to the result of the 
corporate effort. 

AA/HAT is true of the troops in the field 
' ' is true of the people at home. The 
most restless uneasiness during this time 
of suspense is felt by those who are not 
engaged upon work directly helpful'to 
the prosecution of the war. At the 
supreme crisis they have nothing to do 
that takes their mind off the tremendous 
issue that others are deciding. For them 
this is a hideous hour of almost complete 
idleness, in which they have time to en¬ 
visage something of the horror that 
would ensue should that disaster befall 
which they arc doing nothing to avert. 
For them, indeed, this April is the winter 
of their discontent. 

pOR the others, on the contrary—for 
1 the workers in factories where 
munitions and aircraft are made, in the 
yards where ships are built, on the rail¬ 
ways where troops and supplies are being 
rushed to the front, in the forests where 



T HE nutlientii' note of great poetry rings clear in 
this sonnet liy Mr. haurenee liinyon which 
was publisliect. without a title, in a recent number 
of the "Times." We would reproduce it if only 
to re-echo the splendid trumpet-call " Hearts, he 
high. Most when the hoar is darkest I ” and to 
suliscribe to tlie assurance of sympathy with those 
who proudly mourn fallen heroes, given in the llrst. 
line of the sestet. The Sonnet is one of the tiuest 
poem- inspired by this greatest battle of all time. 

NJAKED reality and menace, near 

As fire to scorching flesh, shall not affright 
The spirit that sees wilh danger-sharpened sight 
What it must save, or die for • no! the mere 

Name, but the thing, now doubly, trebly dear_. 

Freedom ; the breath those hands would choke ; 
the light 

1 hey would put out; the clean air they would 
blight. 

Making earth rank with hate, and greed, and fear. 

Now no man's loss is private; we share all. 

Oh, each of us a soldier stands to-day 
Put to the proof and summoned to the call. 

One will, one faith, one peril! Hearts, be high, 
Most when the hour is darkest I Come what 
may, 

The soul in us is found, and shall not die. 
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timber is hewn for the use of the Army, p 
in the fields where food is being grown . 
to make good the depredations of enemy 
submarines, in workshops where clothing 
is made for the troops, in work rooms 
where swabs are being made and bandages 
rolled for the wounded — for all these 
people, men and women alike, this 
supreme crisis is the hour of justification. 

It was for this hour that they have 
worked day in and day out for now nearly 
four years, and their energy is intensified 
a thousandfold in order that the victory 
shall not be lost at the last minute by the 
lack of one horse-shoe, one rivet, one 
bullet, one shell, one man. At this 
moment, perhaps, not the least part of 
their reward is that they have no time to 
waste in nervous speculation into the 
future. 

" IJARD pounding, gentlemen. We Hi 
* * see who can pound longest ! ” i 
was reminded of that laconic remark of 
the. Duke of Wellington by a comparison 
drawn in a newspaper to-day of the 
situation on the western front with that 
at Waterloo a hundred and three years 
ago. “ If we could multiply Waterloo 
by a hundred, the position to-day would 
he the same as it was at noon at Waterloo 
Provided that we can stand the hammer¬ 
ing without breaking, and provided that 
BHicUer is marching to the battlefield, 
the position is the same, and there is no 
reason to despair.” 


I DID not know that anyone on our 
* side ever supposed there was, or ever 
would be, reason to despair. I know 
that Foch is marching to the battlefield, 
because Sir Douglas Haig said so. And 
I know that America is marching to the 
battlefield, because President Wilson said 
so. I don’t know whether we can stand 
the hammering without breaking before 
the sufficient reinforcements arrive. If 
any human beings can, the present 
British Army will. If the hammering is 
beyond human endurance, the British 
Army, being human, will break, and the 
Germans will win this battle. 


A ND then ? Then we shall begin 
again, and the German people will 
see the reason to despair. Their High 
Command has promised them that this 
battle shall be the decisive, last battle 
of the war. It will be—if we win it. Ii 
we lose it—it is not treason to put a 
human possibility as a hypothesis—there 
will be others, and for that fact the 
German people are not prepared, and to it 
will not consent. Financially, Austria is 
a sucked orange. Germany is in scarcely 
better case. Both are very hungry, and 
both are being bled white. Not all the 
grain lands and oil-fields of Rumania, 
the iron-fields of France, and the corn¬ 
fields of the Ukraine can avail to save 
Prussian militarism. Its man-power is 
pinned to ihe west while the British Navy 
lias the mastery of all the seas, and hits 
freedom to bring over to Europe the in¬ 
exhaustible supplies of men and muni¬ 
tions of war that America is placing at 
the service of civilisation. Prussian 
militarism has staked its all upon this 
throw. Civilisation has not. But still 
—God grant us the victory in this battle ! 

c. M. 

~ . -•3'3-a.a.a 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF EE ENTS BT LAND, SEA AND AIR 


HEROES OF FESTUBERT AND GIVENCHY.—Men of the 55th (West Lancashire) Division marching in for a short rest. On April 
9th, and for six succeeding days, this division held its line intact against repeated assaults by greatly superior numbers, recaptured 
Festubert and Givenchy, and took 1,000 prisoners. The division was specially praised by Sir Douglas Haig. 
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THE MIGHTY BATTLE FOR AMIENS 

THE NEW STRUGGLE FOR CALAIS 


O X Sunday, April 21st, -the mighty 
German offensive, to which we 
have given the name of the Battle 
of Amiens, had lasted for a calendar 
mouth, and had reached a brief interval 
of stagnation. During the previous week 
there had been little infantry fighting, 
though a groat deal of mutual artillery 
work in the southern battlefield, which is 
bisected by the River Somme. In the 
northern battlefield, traversed by the Lys, 
there had been several fierce conflicts ; 
but by the night of Friday, April 19th, 
there was a definite pause. 

Let us deal first with the southern 
battlefield, which was still believed to be 
the true storm-centre, although the 
German legions assembled there remained 
inactive under cover of their artillery. 
The only noticeable episode during the 
whole week was a fine local attack by the 
French north of Montdidier, and opposite 
Morcuil They made a dashing little 
advance to a depth of perhaps a mile, 
carried some heights overlooking the 
River Avre, and again demonstrated their 
superiority jn attack. The French troops, 
like our own, have fought magnificently. 
Meyer has the indomitable spirit of our 
Allies been more splendidly displayed. 

Enemy Strength on the Somme 

If I turn constantly to this southern 
battlefield, it is because as the conflict 
^ogresses its importance is bound to be 
increased. It must be remembered that 
the direct pressure against Amiens is 
aimed at Calais and Boulogne just as 
surely as the attack on the Lys. Twenty- 
five miles below Amiens, just where the 
ft mme begins to widen into its estuary, 
stands Abbeville, through which passes 
the coast railway, giving communication 
with Paris. Though we talk of Amiens, 
the true goal of the Germans in the Somme 
area is Abbeville. They hope to cut off 
the northern departments from the main 
French forces. 

At the time of writing, the enemy arc 
believed to be maintaining, and perhaps 
increasing, their huge concentrations in 
the southern battlefield, especially be¬ 
tween Arras and Bray. They are aligned 
behind the Ancre in great strength, but 
their front is not in all respects good. 
All the way from Hamel to Arras we still 
bold the best of the heights, and should 
they strike towards Doullens, they are 
likely to have a very difficult task. A 
new factor has appeared in the southern 
battlefield. About the third week of the 
battle the Germans extended their scope 
of the offensive on their southern flank. 
Fast of Noyon they crossed the Oise below. 
Chauny, at points where various bridges 
were held by certain British battalions, and 
they pushed southward for perhaps three 
miles. The left of their advance passed 
through the Forest of Coney. The point 
is that this move was made by an entirely 
new army under General von Bohn. The 
new advance may herald an attempt to 
envelop Compiegne from the east. 

In the northern battle, during the week 
ending on .April 21st, three definite changes 
occurred, all tending to the advantage of 
the enemy. On Sunday, April 14th, the 
British line north-east of Yprcs was 


By Lovat Fraser 

voluntarily withdrawn from the Passchen- 
daele Ridge, and the Ypres salient was 
greatly contracted. On Monday, April 
15th, greatly superior German forces 
captured the fine old town of BailleuL 
On Tuesday the .enemy again won the 
ruins of t-hc village of Wytschacte, on the 
Messines Ridge, and at other points drew 
nearer to Mont Kemmel, the historic 
height which dominates the Ypres salient. 

Withdrawal at Passehendaele 

These successes formed the high-water 
mark of their achievement in the first 
phase of the northern battle, and on the 
three following days their attacks were 
everywhere repulsed with very heavy loss. 
Thereafter, as has been stated, they 
desisted from their efforts, and, in the 
words of the old chroniclers, “ licked their 
wounds.” 

The withdrawal from the Passehendaele 
Ridge meant the relinquishment of 
most of the ground gained in the costly 
British offensive of last autumn. Our 
new line has not been fully disclosed, but 
as the enemy state that they have re¬ 
occupied Poelcappelle and Langemarck, 
it may be assumed that we now stand 
on positions well to the east of the 
canalised River Yser. It is declared, and 
is undoubtedly true, that the new line is 
still very strong, far stronger than the 
line we held in this neighbourhood a year 
ago. The reason for the retirement was 
that on April 14th Mont Kemmel, the 
key position to all this tract of country, 
was seriously threatened. It was, there¬ 
fore, thought inadvisable to remain on 
the very exposed Passehendaele Ridge, 
because if events had gone against us the 
troops in the advanced line about Pass- 
chendaele might have been imperilled. 
Regrettable though the withdrawal was, 
there can be no doubt about its prudence. 

The fall of Baillcnl was inevitable after 
the loss of Neuve Eglise on April 14th. 
The Germans had been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the railway-station and on the 
southern outskirts of the town for a week. 
They attacked the whole Bailleul sector 
on April 15th with four fresh divisions, 
to which we could only oppose six tir ed 
battalions. Our men put up a stout 
fight, but in the end they were driven 
back more than a mile to the north of 
the town. People have been asking why 
our troops were so outnumbered, but the 
obvious answer is that with the fine net¬ 
work of railways at tlieir command, tiie 
enemy have no difficulty in concentrating 
three or four divisions at any given point 
under cover of darkness. 

Importance of Mont Kemmel 

Bailleul was captured on the evening 
of April 15th, and next morning the 
Germans attacked and carried the village 
of Mctercn, two miles to the westward. 
What was more serious was that on April 
16th they also stormed Wytschaete, in 
the centre of the Messines Ridge, for the 
second time, and drove our troops over 
the western slopes of the ridge. This 
Tuesday was a critical day, for our tired 
forces were being pushed back very near 
the lower slopes of Mont Kemmel. The 
reason why the Germans fonght so 
desperately lor Wytschaete was that they 


hoped to cross the ridge and move 
towards Poperinglic, thus enveloping from 
the north the line of heights which 
stretches from Kemmel to Cassci. But 
help was at hand. That very same day 
our men were cheered by the sight n,f 
French reinforcements for the northern 
battle streaming along the roads. Meteren 
was actually retaken by the Allies the 
same night, and though it was afterwards 
lost again, the Germans could make no 
farther progress. An allied counter¬ 
attack, which left British and French 
units on the very verge of Wytschaete, 
simultaneously checked the menace devel¬ 
oping on the Messines Ridge. For the 
rest of the week the enemy did little more 
in the neighbourhood of Mont Keminel, 
though it was believed that they were 
bringing up heavy guns through Wameton. 

But the persistent Germans, though 
checked, were still full of resource. On 
the morning of Wednesday, April 17th, 
they struck in an entirely new place, 
on the northern flank of the Ypres salient. 
They launched four divisions, two of 
which had been secretly brought up, 
against the Belgian Army west of the 
Forest of Houthulst. Affecting to despise 
the Belgians, the attacking force advanced 
without artillery preparation, and received 
the surprise of their lives. 

Notable Belgian Success 

The Belgians at first fell back, but 
rallied, and in two counter-attacks, later 
in the day, completely recovered their line 
and smashed the enemy’s ranks. A con¬ 
siderable force of Germans was shepherded 
into a maze of streams and morasses, 
where they were shot down with merciless 
precision. A remnant, eight hundred 
strong, surrendered to the triumphant 
Belgians, and the calculation that two 
thousand were killed and wounded seems, 
moderate. On a small scale the action 
resembled Tannenberg, and it is said that 
far the size of the affair the Germans have 
received no more crushing blow since 
the war began. 

Yet once more the enemy put fortune 
to the test on the morning of Thursday, 
April 18th. They struck at Givenchy and 
the La Bassee Canal, and again they 
" caught a Tartar.” They ran into our 
splendid 1st Division, which was fit and 
fresh for the fray, and gave the Germans 
such a hammering that Sir Douglas Haig 
issued a special order of congratulation. 
Thu'S ended the first phase of the northern 
battle, and it is not too much to say that 
in its final episodes the enemy were very 
roughly handled. 

The character of the northern battle 
3ed both the authorities and the public to 
think more seriously than ever about the 
question of the Channel ports. It was 
recognised that the Kemmel-Cassel line 
of heights, any one of which may be 
ascended in a quarter of an hour, formed 
the cluef remaining bulwark of the 
Narrows. No other equally good defen¬ 
sive line existed nearer the sea. If 
Calais, Dunkirk, and Boulogne fell into 
the hands of the enemy our naval position 
would be seriously affected, and it might 
become increasingly difficult to feed 
London. The war, it was seen, was 
drawing nearer to our own shores. 
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In the Day’s Work on the Flaming Front of War 


uildinqs in occupation of British troops on the western front set on fire by a German 
shell. Right: Canadian signallers repairing wires in a forward trench. 


ritish soldiers bringing a motor wheel to a tyre-pressing depot in France to have 

n lorrv wheel bv hydraulic pressure at a British mi 


1VW ___new tyre put on. 

Dnitich militarv tt/rfl nreSS. 


Right : Forcing a tyre on to 



,e nne T was Kid a? a^taTn’pSint bythe^Tyal A?tM,Try n a.one:?' Mr. Hamilton Fyfe reported, in praising their magnificent service. 
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American Ingenuity Applied to Many War Ends 


t>ne ct the eternising maenmes lor use with the American Army in France in combating disease. In these machines clothing and 
effects of men coming out of the trenches are promptly disinfected. Right : Part of a consignment of sterilisers ready for despatch. 


Electric gun, patented in America in 1915, for firing a torrent of 19 in. explosive shells to a great distance. Right: America’s 
heavy Browning machine-gun, which weighs 34A lb. and has fired 20,000 shots in a fraction over 48 minutes. 


Happily named. The General Pershing of Portland, Oregon, one of the new ships for carrier service built in America. Right : American 
street-car ambulance—the first of its kind in the world — designed for transporting wounded soldiers from the port of arrival to hospitals. 
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Captains of Britannia’s Cavalry of the Clouds 


Two mascots of a British battle-plane squadron. Right : Masters of the art of flying—a star squadron of the Royal Air Force. Every 
pilot and observer in the group has brought down at least three enemy machines. Attention is invited to the squadron's pet puppy. 


British pilots on the western front, where the British R.A.F. has definitely outclassed the German flying service, discussing their orders 
while their 'planes are being got ready. Right : Natives interested in a scouting machine in use with the British Army in Palestine. 


A British battle-plane going up to engage enemy aircraft. Right: Sergeant O'Hara, 
M.M., the only Japanese pilot in the R.A.F., chatting to an American air mechanic. 
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LITTLE 

THROUGH 


C HARING CROSS Station, save for 
the predominant -note of khaki, is 
not strangely different from the 
Charing Cross I bade good-bye to five 
years before on a long, long journey 
that took me five-and-twenty thousand 
miles before I came back again, by way 
of Paddington. There is little excitement 
ns the moment for the departure of the 
boat-train arrives, though many a fine 
figure in dust-coloured clothes is embark¬ 
ing on a journey longer—only God knows 
how much longer—than twenty-five thou¬ 
sand miles. At Waterloo it is another 
matter, for there the khaki warriors 
entrain by the hundred on their return 
to the trenches ; here it is “ the Staff 
train," and officers of every rank, from 
subaltern to Army commander, still 
contrive another farewell in comfort, 
though to-morrow—yes, within four-aud- 
twenty hours—many of them will be 
reporting for duty in a fetid dug-out 
" over there." 

The old familiar landmarks of southern 
suburbia slide past us in a haze of dream, 
the rolling uplands of Kent float by as 
eager eyes scan the heavens with ques¬ 
tioning" thoughts about “the passage.” 
This time it will be fine, unlike our last, 
when an autumn gale lashed the Channel 
into such a fury than we had to wait a 
day at Folkestone while the devoted Httle 
mine-sweepers puffed and snorted along 
the fairway to clear our path of the 
hidden death that lurked in mines-let 
loose by rebellious seas. 

Under a New Power 

Congenial company makes the railway 
journey so short that, much sooner than 
we expected, we find ourselves at Folke¬ 
stone slowing down by the pier station, 
the sun of spring illumining a slightly- 
crisping sea, seaplanes and airsliips 
skimming like winged dragons of the 
saurian age at no great height above the 
gcDtly-splasbing waves. 

There is no excitement, no show of 
high spirits. The handful of us who are 
not in khaki are as subdued and earnest 
as those who wear it. The nurses, 
V.A.D.’s, and W.A.A.C.'s—one of these, a 
perfect type of English loveliness, still 
in her 'teens and travelling all alone— 
the Y.M.C.A. workers, for whom my 
admiration is only second to that 1 feel for 
the patiently-enduring British soldier, and 
the few civilians whose urgent business 
across the water has secured them the 
favour of travelling in a leave-boat, line 
up for the examination of passports. 

A sense of calm, almost uncanny, 
broods over the scene. There is no 
urgency, no pushing ; we are in the 
hands of a strange, new power which 
demands and receives unquestioning obe¬ 
dience, though its embodiment in half 
a dozen carelessly-dressed civilian officials 
suggests nothing so fearful as a box-office 
clerk telling you that every seat in the 
theatre has been booked. 

As we patiently await our turn the 
thud of the soldiers’ heavy boots resounds 
along the wooden platform, and the files 
of fate go slowly past — past with an 


JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 

MINE-PATH’D WATERS 


By the Editor 

occasional laugh and a joke. Glamour, 
nor “ glory of war,” does not shine upon 
them. The call of duty is their only 
impulse—a’ hateful, ineluctable duty. 
Most of them have been “ out ” before ; 
they know to what they are going back. 
One or two hum a snatch from the latest 
revue, sometimes a group whistle, " If 
you were the only girl in the world ! ” 
or an old echo of ragtime. It is a long, 
long time since they sang a soug called 
“ Tipperary." 

Back to the Trenches 

There are some hundreds of these 
soldier men in their soiled and stained 
khaki. Were I ten or fifteen years 
younger I would be one of them, and I 
were no true man did I say that I 
lament these barring years. For here is 
nothing of “ glory." In the mass there 
is little of beauty in these lumpish figures, 
grotesque in greatcoats and jutting 
accoutrements, whose colour note is 
that dust to which wo must all return, 
and many of these lusty young men 
before us are of the older stock. 

"Horrible, horrible,” I seem to over¬ 
hear one of my companions thinking aloud. 
" Poor fellows, going to the Great 
Slaughter.” This is his first journey to 
the war. He is of sentiment all com¬ 
pact, and that is a bad psychological 
baggage to take with one " over there.” 
Rather do I admire the strong weather¬ 
worn faces, exhaling character and resigna¬ 
tion, eyes of every hue, from the merry 
blue of the English yeoman to the mystic 
darkness of the Celt, like mountain tarns 
of his far Highlands gleaming coldly in 
the infrequent sun—eyes that have seen 
what the lips will scarce reveal and go 
to look upon it yet again. Yes, on 
second thought, there is a kind of beauty 
in these rough faces; the thewy wrists 
recall some half-forgotten things of Rodin, 
.and I rejoice that in the Great Slaughter 
they will give as good as they will get. 

Over the Narrow Seas 

Horrible or beautiful, as the procession 
of these motley warriors may appeal to 
you, there is the stern fact of it, and it 
is filing past while you step along and 
through it to the waiting steamer, where 
the upper deck is already swarming with 
every shade of khaki uniform worn by 
officers, the lower decks crowded with 
the men, most of them standing quietly, 
sucking at pipe or cigarette — and did 
not Kitchener denounce that true solace 
of the soldier ! — looking stiff less like 
Sons of Glory in the ungainly " Boddy ” 
lifebelts which all must don immediately 
on going aboard. A contrivance that 
resembles three small pillows, two before 
and one behind, tied to breast and back, 
does not add to physical beauty, but it 
does bring home to the fireside man the 
grisly realities of the new perils that 
infest the deep. 

There are two transports leaving to-day, 
and other smaller craft already under 
way to share the protection of the 
destroyers that await us a little way out. 

No “scenes" mark the casting off. 


For there is a mere handful of harbour 
officials, boatmen, and ldiakied labourers 
on the pier. The soldiers in the transport 
that casts off first give a hearty cheer to 
their compatriots on ours, and in a few 
minutes the whole convoy is under steam 
for “ the pleasant land of France ”—for 
not all the devilry of the Hun shall rob 
it of that old-time epithet. As the 
Channel is in friendly mood, the little 
voyage is quite uneventful except for 
passing in mid-Channel the leave-boats 
from France, with their escorts, and 
even the destroyers, which in a boisterous 
November crossing I have seen wallowing 
likg grampus, go along arrow-wise, all 
the vessels keeping station perfectly. 

No throbbing joy keeps time to the 
turn of the screw, as of old. Officers in 
twos and threes talk quietly together, and 
many sit lonely in their chairs, with thoughts 
and memories they could not share. And 
yet the scene is really one that ought to stir 
emotions of high pride in every British 
heart. For, apart from our convoy, the 
smoke and hulls of many ships may Ijo 
seen, as they go about their lawful 
occasions in these narrow seas where 
terrors, unimagined when their keels 
were laid, might come upon them. Let 
fearful souls, who may, doubt the power 
of the British Navy ; here is its finest 
justification, though two little grey boats 
with ready guns, commanded by two 
young, clean-shaven men, arc all our eyes 
can see of it. 

Boulogne “ Occupied ” 

Thus, for well-nigh four long years, such 
little ships of war have proved the sure 
shield of the most colossal trafficking the 
Channel has ever known. In this manner 
millions of men, and unthinkable cargoes 
of war material, have been conveyed in 
security from shore to shore, while every 
barbaric device of Teuton cunning has 
sought in vain to strike them. 

As the well-remembered landmarks of 
Boulogne Harbour and, on the northern 
cliff, the Column of the Grand Army, 
memorial of Napoleon’s dream of invading 
England, disengage themselves from the 
soft, summer-like haze, the destroyers are 
drawing away, their duty done, and the 
soldier-freighted vessels come tranquilly to 
their moorings, while a stalwart British 
officer, with a fine, resonant voice, made 
mightier by a megaphone, issues a be¬ 
wildering variety of instructions to the 
officers on shipboard as to what they shall 
jointly and severally do, according to each 
his mission in France, immediately on 
landing. 

History has oddly repeated itself. 
" Boulogne was in the hands of the 
English from 1544 to 1550," says tho 
annalist. When we civilians have satisfied 
the careful and considerate group of 
passport officials in the smoking-room of 
the old Channel steamer that has borne 
us to tins friendly port once more wc 
shall find that Boulogne is again largely 
" in the hands of the English,'" for France’s 
sake, for Britain’s sake, for the world’s 
saving ; but, let us hope, this twentieth- 
century " occupation ’ will not outrun 
that of the sixteenth in length of year s 
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Pencillings From Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 
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IVlr. C. IVi. Sheldon, the well-known war artist whose work has 
appeared exclusively in “The War Illustrated” since its first 
issue, recently made a tour of the western front in order to secure 
material by personal observation for his spirited drawings, which 
are so popular a feature o? our publication. The above is a page 


of jottings from his notes, and others of a similar kind will 
appear in future issues, as the Editor feels that these hasty pen¬ 
cillings have a freshness and an actuality which more finished 
drawings do not always possess. Accuracy of detail and actuality 
have always been distinguishing features of Mr. Sheldon's wo p k. 
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Men Who Have Held Grimly to Their Great Task 


British general on the western front saluting troops of his brigade on their way to reinforce the fighting-line during the recent severe struggle 
to hold back the massed Germans. The courage of our soldiers in a battle of unparalleled severity has been fine beyond all words of praise. 


Men of the London Scottish digging trenches to the music of their pipes during the terrific battle that has been raging in the west. Though 
our armies had at times to retire to new positions, the trenches for them were steadily prepared, and the line was kept unbroken. 
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Staying the Avalanche of Massed German Might 



A battalion of the Warwickshires marching back for a rest. The regiment, which has covered itself with glory during the war, came in for some 
savage fighting with greatly superior numbers of the enemy in the brickfield between the Forest of Nieppe and the Lys Canal on April 15th. 



Many of the peasantry delayed leaving their homes until shells were actually howling over their villages. Then they hurried away, old women 
laden with bundles, young women carrying children, all shrinking from the roar of the British batteries coming into action for their defence. 
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‘Wrens’ at Work at the Greenwich R.N. College 



Mess party of the Women’s Royal Naval Service who are at work at Greenwich 
Right: Mrs. Gay, chief controller, W. R.N. S., at the Royal Naval College. 


At work with the potato-masher at the R.N. College, where over 2,000 meals are 
prepared daily. Right : “ Cutting up ” in the meat store. 


Butchers at work in the meat store, hanging up a carcase of mutton, and (right) one of the “ Wren ” cooks attending to the capacious 

boilers in a kitchen of the Royal Naval College. 
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NEW OB SE RVATIO NS OF AN ORDERLY 

HANDY MEN OF THE WAR HOSPITAL 


A T 6 a.m. the orderlies of the war 
hospital begin their day’s doings. 
They disperse from the parade in 
various directions, for some are employed 
in clerical departments, some in the 
stores, some are on the sanitary squad, 
and some are detailed to " fatigues.’" Bat 
a considerable proportion of them are 
engaged in ward work. These are the 
" nursing orderlies,” now more commonly 
known as ” ward orderlies.” 

Truth .to tell, the nursing orderly” 
seldom had much nursing to do. He was 
always, even under the earlier regime, a 
handy man rather than a nurse. Now, 
when girl orderlies have been introduced 
into the wards, the mere male is still 
more recqgnisedly a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water than lie was. (I write of 
an English, not an overseas hospital.) 
Although selected from the lowest medical 
category—fit men are not taken for these 
units of the R.A.M.C.—Ire is understood 
to justify his existence by tackling the 
heavy work, the work unsuited to the 
weaker sex—a presumption not without 
its ironies, inasmuch as the orderly may 
be a frail wisp of a creature, and the 
probationers muscular lasses capable of 
felling him at a touch. 

The Doing of “ Chores ” 

Not that there is literally any great 
amount of heavy work. Erom time to 
time the orderly may be calle_d upon to 
lift a patient, move a bed, or carry 
somewhat ponderous bales ; and in 
winter he must furnish the stoves’ supply 
of coal and coke. The metal receptacle 
in which meals are brought hot from 
the main kitchen is also no light weight. 
In general, however, the orderly’s tasks 
are describable less as heavy than as 
tiring. 

I acted as a ward orderly for some 
months, both in officers' wards and men's 
wards. The latter wore preferable, partly 
because a more free-and-easy atmosphere 
prevails, and partly because that excellent 
comrade, Thomas Atkins, when convales¬ 
cent, is not above lending a hand in dish 
drying, floor polishing, window cleaning, 
and the like. This it would be improper 
for' officer patients to do, even if they 
were so disposed. Housemaidly ” chores,” 
such as'those mentioned, at all events, 
occupy the bulk of the ward orderly’s 
programme. He soems to be incessantly 
preparing and clearing away meals, 
eternally tidying the ward, or performing 
occult rites with the paraphernalia in that 
particular shrine of his, the sink-room. 
Frequently it is. his duty to escort a 
patient to the bath-house, and there bathe 
him ; for some of the cases, though 
sufficiently recovered to have got beyond 
the blanket-bath stage, are so maimed as 
to be unable to do their own soaping and 
sponging. During these bath-house inter¬ 
ludes the orderly—who, as I found, is 
often far too busy, when in the wards, 
really, to make his patients’ acquaintance 

_has many an intimate and pleasant 

chat with the companion who is wallowing 
luxuriously in the warm water. 

Although the orderly, of course, does a 
good deal of waiting on the bed-patients, 
and also stands-by (rather like a conjurer’s 


By Ward Muir 

humble assistant) while the Sister is 
dressing wounds, the major portion of 
his time is occupied in the simple—but, 
after a few hours, exhausting—service of 
running errands. 

From dawn to dusk he appears to be 
for ever scurrying up and down the 
corridors on these missions, either on the 
patients’ behalf or for Sister. No sooner 
lias he arrived at the ward than he must 
depart again to fetch the breakfast viands. 
The allowance of bread, jam, tea, and so 
on, is measured forth to him by the 
despots of the steward’s store, which is as 
neatly stocked, and run on as strictly 
business lines, as the most modern grocer’s. 

Some Odd Jobs 

Returning, the orderly gets ready the 
breakfast, puts out the patients’ bed- 
tables, and, in the role of waiter, serves 
the meal. When it is finished he washes 
the dishes. 

Thereafter he carries sheets, towels, etc., 
to the dirty-linen stove, and obtains a 
corresponding number from the clean- 
Imen store. This transaction must be 
watched vigilantly ; he is responsible for 
any errors which may occur, and Sister 
is likely to be wrath if she receives back 
a sheet or a towel fewer than she sent 
away. 

The next journey is to ’the dispensary 
to lay in supplies of lint, peroxide of 
hydrogen, methylated spirit, or what 
not, or—alas !—to exchange that familiar 
object in hospital life, a broken ther¬ 
mometer. Then perhaps the orderly is 
sent to the post-office to get English 
money for a newly arrived patient’s 
French notes; or to the pack store ; or 
to the dental department with a chit for 
a man whose teeth need attention, or 
whose jaw, having been broken by a 
bullet, will require one of those beautiful 
splints that save and readjust so many 
smashed faces nowadays. 

Another patient may have to be ac¬ 
companied to the X-ray expert’s lair, 
where a mysteriously fizzing and flickering 
apparatus locates deeply-buried fragments 
of shrapnel or shows the fracture in a 
bone. Again, on certain specified mornings 
of the week, patients from his ward must 
be taken by the orderly to the operating 
theatre. 

“Orderly! Orderly!” 

The Sister always goes, too ; but the 
orderly is required, not only to put the 
patient on the stretcher and wheel him 
theatrewards, but also to be present at 
the anesthetizing and afterwards during 
the operation. When the patient is in 
process of losing consciousness, lie may 
be inclined to struggle, involuntarily, and 
the orderly has to exert all the strength 
at his -command to hold down the ob¬ 
streperous one, and prevent him from 
injuring either the anesthetist or himself. 
Operating-theatre scenes are supposed to 
be gruesome ; and, indeed, on occasions 
I have here witnessed spectacles grim 
enough in their way ; but, to be candid, 
these excursions were more commonly 
interesting than horrible, and perhaps, 
now and then, even humorous, owing to 
the singular remarks bhirted out in his 


dreams by the drugged victim who held 
the stage’s centre. 

After the operation the patient has to 
be reinstalled in his bed as quickly as 
possible. Sickness is apt to supervene 
and in a ward where several patients have 
been under the surgeon’s knife in one 
forenoon, the orderly, Sister and nurses 
arc kept on the alert ministering to the 
dazed individuals who are regaining their 
senses after what is, at best, a highly 
abnormal experience. Meanwhile, the 
regular routine goes on uninterruptedly; 
dinners have to be served, dishes cleansed, 
messages of all sorts delivered. The 
orderly never sits down for one minute 
while on duty. Patients hail him at every 
moment of the day. The probationer 
demands his help in the kitchen or the 
scullery. The nurse calls to him to lend 
a hand with a splint. Sister despatches 
him with clothing or bedding to the 
fumigator. There is the bucket of used 
bandages to be carried to the incinerator. 
And the door-handles need brightening. 
The brasswork of the taps is dull. The 
stove has gone out and must be rekindled. 
The patients' bagatelle-board cue requires 
a new tip. The gramophone has come to 
grief, and its works must be poked into. 
A new electric lamp is wanted in the 
linen cupboard. Shelves have to be 
nailed up, or some piece of furniture 
mended. And now it is tea-time and 
the trays have to be laid. “ Orderly ! 
Orderly 1 " 

Handy Man of ihe Hospital 

Yes, he is that well-known figure, the 
handy man-—a bit of everything at 
different hours of the day, but mostly a 
general servant, a chambermaid-cum- 
butler-cum-messengcr-boy. His is not a 
heroic avocation. In theory a woman 
orderly should take a man orderly’s place. 
In practice she has. in fact, done so— 

except that-- Well, she can do this 

job, or that job, as efficiently as he (no 
one denies that she may do some of them 
better than be) ; but can she, single- 
handed, tackle all the jobs which he 
tackles ? 

There are certain obvious ones which 
she caunot. Even apart from these, and 
quite disregarding the question of physical 
strength, how rarely do we meet the 
complete “ handy man " mentality in the 
feminine temperament! The fellow who 
can manage a trifle of carpentry or 
plumbing, attend to a broken electric bell 
or some simple mechanism, wash dishes, 
black boots, serve repasts, manipulate 
the telephone, carry heavy objects, fill in 
forms correctly, make good toast, sharpen 
knives, mow the lawn, shave patients for 
operations—and perform all these feats 
without becoming confused amongst them 
—is tolerably common ; he is the average 
domesticated citizen of the non-nervy 
and non-intellectual breed. How many 
girls happen to have cultivated the same 
range of accomplishments ? Very few. 
In their own lines they are unrivalled. 
But I question whether we shall at all 
frequently come across the young woman 
who is the born hospital orderly, and this 
though—thank heaven !—we meet at 
every turn that gentle goddess who is the 
born hospital nurse. 
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Activity & Method in the Mesopotamian Advance 




Bringing up the guns in Mesopotamia. (The pictures on this 
page are reproduced from exclusive photographs.) 


A corner of a store supplying the British Army in Mesopotamia 
with oil-cans, cables, tyres, and all spare parts for motor-vehicles. 


Natives repairing and levelling the road surface of a bridge thrown 
by the British engineers over a creek in Mesopotamia. 


4 


1 


Arab labourers (male and female) employed by the British military authorities in building a hospital at Basra. Inset : Indian musicians 
entertaining an audience of British soldiers and the population of a Mesopotamian village with a performance on their native instruments. 
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Camera Facts and the Source of German Fiction 



Dog-sleigh crossing a glacier on the Adameilo, and (right) dog-sleighs with supplies 
approaching an Italian battalion headquarters nearly 12,000 feet above sea-level. 


German prisoners employed in coaling a liner in a French port. The French have put many thousands of their war prisoners to 
useful work. Right: British officer writing on a sculptured balustrade near the Italian front. 



German wireless station at Nauen, north-west of Berlin, said to be capable of sending and receiving messages over a 10,000 m:!e 
radius. (From a German paper.) Right: Preparing coffee in a store camp in France for the use of the French Army. 
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Deeds of Great Daring that Averted Disaster 


Canadians fighting from armoured mach.ne-gun cars have river and oneother who posted his gun at a street corner, and 

On the second occasionaiithe -w -re^k.iied or oar P and drove iway. 



dear Bapaume two 18-pdr. gun. ^.due.d in a£jon to two l^iMers Vu* he'd ■JpTminMdMm". sectilVal trenches'in frln" 

a n nTLM a o 8 fi r t°hrQer 9 mans while Ihe gun'telmsgaUoped up, limbered "smartly, and got the guns away, when the Fusd.ers also retired. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE DAY’S WORK 

WITH THE TRAWLER PATROL 

Adventures That Gladden Monotonous Ways 


I F ever there is a beauty competition 
between ships, the booby prize for 
the ugliest-looking craft will cer¬ 
tainly be awarded to us. Squat, bluff of 
bows and broad of beam, lopsided, dirty 
in all weathers, and comfortless to the 
extreme, vre are that unbeautiful thing— 
an ordinary trawler ; one of the Navy’s 
special policemen and lackeys. 

Perhaps the best way of describing our 
lot lies in the words of a seaman from 
the pukka Navy. " What does the 
trawlers do ? ” he repeated. “ Everything 
that’s hard and risky; nothing that 
ain’t. I pities them poof devils, I do ; 
they’ve got just about the rottenest job 
that ever was ! ” 

It’s easier to tell you what we don't 
do than to enumerate our duties. 

For instance, there are the Channel 
trawlers which, like signal-boxes on a 
railway line, control all the traffic that 
passes along the famous waterway. Does 
a careless tramp strike a mine and block 
the fairway for a time ? Tlic trawlers 
stationed at set intervals shepherd the 
remainder of the incoming vessels, gather 
them together and steam round them to 
defend them from U boat attack, and, 
after anotner section of trawlers have 
succoured the crew and the hull of the 
stricken ship, pass them along at certain 
intervals, for all the world like trains on a 
railroad system. 

Some Odd Jobs 

Then there are those who punch up 
and down the edges of mine-fields in fair 
weather and foul, warning neutral and 
friendly shipping of the clear paths, and, 
at times, detailing one of their number 
to guide the straying sheep to the safe 
fold. 

There are the Fleet messengers, eternally 
at tlie beck and call of the big warships 
who range the North Sea ; there are the 
trawlers who work with the Pack that 
Hunts the Unterseeboot, and whose 
" gadgets ” score as often as those of the 
fleet-footed destroyers or the fox-like 
motor-boats. 

Our own particular job is—well, all 
these, and a few other things. We’ve 
been policemen on point duty in the 
Channel, where one bitter morning we 
picked out of the ditch a cutter full of 
half-frozen bluejackets belonging to the 
torpedoed Formidable ; we’ve hunted 
for U boat bases in the outlying islands 
off the. North-West of Scotland and off 
Ireland, with what success you may some 
day be told by those in authority. We’ve 
run King's Messengers with important 
despatches from the base to the Grand 
Fleet, well out at sea, in the teeth of a 
blizzard ; we’ve lain doggo over the 
carcase of a Fritz which might possibly be 
only shamming dead in the long, sweet 
nights and warm days of August. And 
we’ve killed our Fritz, too, killed, him in 
as fair a fight as you ever heard of. 

There was nothing sensational about 
that part of the business, save for the way 
we came across him. It was a black night 
last winter, wben we’d been detailed for 
the outer patrol of a certain Grand Fleet 
harbour. Inside us were the guardian 
destroyers, and again inside them a covey 
ol light cruisers ready to engage, anything 


and everything in the shape of an enemy 
that came along. We’d punched up and 
down between two points of latitude half 
the night, when, about half-past two. in 
the morning, our skipper suddenly 
stiffened and sniffed. 

“ ’Baccy,” said he. " And, unless I 
never smelt the stuff, Boche baccy at that. 
Get the cover off the old popgun,” he 
continued softly, “ and stand by to .switch 
on the searchlight. We’ll give this chap 
a shock, or I’m a dud ! ” 

Fight with a U Boat 

We felt our way along a little farther, 
with engines going slow so as to make no 
noise, and presently the reek of the 
tobacco Iwarae stronger. 

" Stand by at the gun and fire as soon 
as you see a target,” ordered the skipper. 
“ Switch on the searchlight 1 ” 

The white beam stabbed out into the 
darkness, and, as luck would have it, 
rested full and fair on the black-and- 
white diapered conning-tower of a Fritz, 
whose " U ” glared in the brilliance. Tile 
gun crashed at the same moment, and 
then commenced that absolutely fair 
scrap. 

Fritz was surprised, but he got his gun 
going, and a hand searchlight as well, so 
that things were fairly matched. He 
seemed tb be trying to drill holes into us 
and wreck our engines, and he made fair 
shooting. The splinters flew all over the 
ship I stopped one with the fleshy part 
of in}' thigh, and there wasn’t many of us 
that didn’t get some scratch or other. 
But the pukka Navy chap at the breech 
of tlie gun was having a beanfeast, and 
plunking shells right on to Fritz's hull 
the whole time. At the finish he dropped, 
one somewhere forward about her torpedo- 
tubes, for there was a sudden flash that 
could have been caused by no shell, a 
thundering roar like a torpedo exploding 
and a vivid sheet of flame, and Fritz 
cocked his stern up info the air ar.J 
slid bottomwards—a perfectly legitimate 
“ spurlos versenkt,” without tlie shadow 
of a doubt. 

In Dutch Disguise 

But that’s not the only blood we’ve 
drawn. We had another scrap that cost 
seven of our original crew the numbers of 
their messes, and ended in our being taken 
in tow by a destroyer which happened 
along after all was over, bar the shouting. 
We were feeling our way along when we 
suddenly became aware of a ship's hull 
off to port in the gloom. Of course, wo 
challenged— we should have challenged 
just the same if it had been a battleship— 
and a voice replied in Dutch that the 
vessel was the s.s. So-and-so, a well- 
. known Dutchman,, waiting for daylight 
before making port. She also said she’d 
been examined and passed by " The 
Search,” and as she had the correct pass¬ 
word we believed her. Nevertheless, 
had we been on any other errand, we sliouki 
have made a point of searching her, but, 
as it was, we passed along with a cheery 
farewell . 

Now— I rather think Fate must have 
been taking a hand in this business—about 
half an hour afterwards our propeller 


bearing grew hot, and. we had to stop 
the engines while it cooled. We drifted 
a little in the current, noiseless and 
invisible in that darkness as a black 
ghost, and presently -made out voices in 
tlie night, somewhere ahead of us. And 
the language being used was German. 
Luckily our first officer—he’s a gunner 
(a warrant officer) of the Royal -Navy—- 
knows German backwards, and started 
to interpret for us. Imagine our feelings 
when the voice we’d previously heard that 
night cried to the other chap—he was in a 
U boat on the surface—about or.r hailing 
him and how he'd diddled us. We were 
raving, but couldn't do anything til! that 
blessed bearing cooled. We were playing 
a salt-water hose on it part of tlie time, 
and at others bathing it in oil, but it took 
its own time and made ns right mad. 
We thought we’d bluff the situation, and, 
without any warning, started firing our 
gun as fast as we could load it without 
any target. 

The voices stopped on the instant,' ami 
two guns fired — we could see their 
splashes-—one from the big supposedly 
Dutch ship, and the other from the 
water’s edge. Then the U boat must- 
have got panicky and slipped off, for we 
neither saw nor heard her again that night. 

Evzr on Duty 

The engineer said that we might pro¬ 
ceed with the engines, so we closed the big 
hooker, and gave her a raking set up with 
the gun, under fire, of course, from her 
gun all the time. It was a fight in the 
dark, the only targets being the flashes 
of the guns, but at last we finished her 
off. Her weapons ceased fire, and we 
heard the cheeping of blocks as her boats 
were lowered. We kept on the move to 
foil any attempts at boarding, and win ; 
daylight came saw her slo vly sinking 
in the sea, her waterline having been 
punctured in half a hundred places. 
There was one chap still aboard -the 
skipper, X think—for as soon as he saw us 
he started shooting again, and this time 
our engines shut up shop for good—tiirce 
shells fell among them and turned them 
into scrap-iron. But the Dutch ship slid 
down and down with tlie madman cursing 
us because he’d fired all his ammunition ; 
and, just as he was disappearing, along 
came the destroyer, as I said, and towed 
us to a place where there was no further 
danger. And that was ail. 

Well, we don’t get spasms Iik>' that 
every day, worse luck. For the most 
part wc keep the seas, fair weather and 
foul, watching for U boats where natural 
conditions allow them to work on or near 
the surface, dodging floating mines when 
the heavy seas tear them from their 
moorings, and send the n down the fair¬ 
ways to kill some good ship or other. 
So, il you want to do us a favour in 
return for the food and things that you 
get because units of the Trawler Section 
are eternally on duty, next time there’s a 
storm raging round your house, when 
you’re snug before tlie fire, spare a thought 
and breathe a prayer that the men of the 
Trawler Section be guarded from their 
bitterest enemies—the mines that float 
unseen on the tides in the darkness. 

JOHN S. MARGERISON 
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L IEUT EXANT-COLONEL SPENCER ACKLOM, D.S.O., M.C., Highland 
Light Infantry, attached Northumberland Fusiliers, son of Lt.-Col. 
Spencer Acklom, late Connaught. Rangers, was educated at St. Paul’s School 
and Sandhurst, and received his commission in 1901. After serving at 
Aldershot, Jersey, and in India, he was seconded as adjutant of a battalion 
of the Highland Light Infantry, and went with it. to France in November, 
1914, and served there continuously until killed in action in April, 1918. In 
July. 1916, he was placed in command of a battalion of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. He was awarded the Military (Toss for gallantry at Richcbourg 
in May, 1910. the Distinguished Service Order for gallantry at La Boisselle in 
July of the same year, was mentioned four times in despatches, and lately 
had been recommended for a brigade. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Evelyn Carmichael Darley. Hussars, was younger 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Darley, of Violet Hill. Bray, Co. Wicklow, 
lie obtained a commission in the 5th Lancers in 1899, in which regiment he 
served throughout, the South African War (Queen’s Medal and three clasps, 
King’s Medal and two clasps). In December, 1901, he was promoted to a 
captaincy in an hussar regiment. He was A.D.C. to General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Governor of Gibraltar from 1910 to 1913, and promoted to major. 
He went to France in August, 1914, took part in the retreat from Mons, and 


the First and Second Battles of Ypres, and in April, 1916, became colonel 
of his regiment. His only brother. Commander Arthur Tudor Darley, R.N.. 
H.M.S. Good Hope, was killed in.action at. the Battle of Coronel. 

Major David Nelson, V.C., R.F.A., died of wounds, was sort 6f the late Air. 
G. Nelson, of Deraghland, Co. Monaghan. A sergeant in the famous h Battery. 
K.H.A., he won the Victoria (Toss at Nery, September 1st, 1914, during the 
retreat from Mons, when he was severely wounded. Granted a commision 
for his service in the field, he was appointed instructor at Shoeburyness, and 
returned to the front last December. 

Captain F. H. B. Selous, M.C., ltoyal West Surrey Regiment, attached 
R.F.C., was the eldest son of the great hunter and explorer. Captain F. C. 
Selous, D.S.O., on the first anniversary’of whose death in action in Africa he 
was killed, at the age of nineteen. He was educated at Rugby and Sandhurst, 
and went to the front in July, 1916. He was awarded the M.C. for gallantry 
in action and the Italian Silver Medal for valour in the field. 

Lieutenant, the Hon. Harold Fox Pitt Lubbock, Grenadier Guards, was son 
of the late Lord Avebury. Educated at Eton and Cambridge, he served in 
Gallipoli as adjutant of the West Kent (Queen’s Own) Yeomanry until the 
evacuation. In July, 1917. he exchanged into the Grenadier Guards, went 
to France in December, and was killed by a shell on April 4th, 1918. 



Lt.-Col. 0. St. L. DAVIES, 
Manchester Regt. 


Lt.-Col. A. H. JAMES, D.S.O., 
Northd. Fus., attd. W. Yorks. 


Major J. J. BANHAM, 
Royal Sussex Regt. 


Lt.-Col. S. ACKLOM, D.S.O., 
M.C., H.L.I., attd. Northd. Fus. 


Lt.-Col. J. E. C. DARLEY, 
Hussars. 



Major D. NELSON, V.C., 
R.F.A. 


Major N. S. THORNTON, 
Ritie Brigade. 


Capt. F. H. B. SELOUS, M.C., 
R W. Surrey Rgt., attd R.F.C. 


Capt. & Adjt. K. N. BION, 
M.C., Sherwood Foresters. 


Capt. C. A. FRY, 
Essex, attd. Suffolk Regt. 



Capt. C. B. M. HODGSON, 
Queen’s (R.W. Surrey Regt.). 


Lieut. B. J. HODSON, 
Royal Irish Regt. 


Lieut. E. MACLAY, 
Scots Guards. 


Lieut. Hon. H. LUBBOCK. 
Grenadier Guards. 


Lieut. C. H. DE WAEL, 
R.F.A. 



Lieut. J. W. GUNNING 
Wilts Regt. 


Lieut. R. B. STEELE, 
I.A.R.O., attd. R.F.C. 


Lieut. W. H. D. DE PASS, 
Middlesex Regt. 


Sec.-Lieut. C. H. BOVILL, 
Coldstream Guards. 


Lt. Hon. R. N. BAKEWALL, 
Leinster Regt. 

Tort rails by Lafayette, Bassano, Walter Barnett, Elliott, d • Fry, Chancellor, and Russell. 
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BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 

AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS 

By “Contact” 

(Critique by Walter Jerrold) 
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W IMGS ! The dream of mankind 
ever since the fable of Icarus was 
devised has so recently become 
a reality that few of us can avoid almost 
involuntary searching of the skies as soon 
as we hear the droning of a distant engine 
far aloft—at a height that few birds ever 
attain. 

Somehow, all man’s marvellous adapta¬ 
tions of natural forces to his uses seem 
almost trivial when compared with this 
one achievement of the still youthful 
twentieth century, which has made of 
lads no. older than the century itself 
conquerors of a world that those of us 
who are but little more than twice their 
age had become convinced was uncon¬ 
querable. And now, who shall say what 
may be the limits of human achievements 
in the air ? 

And this whirlwind growth will continue. 
1 lie world at large, as distinct from the small 
world of aeronautics, does not realise that 
aircraft will soon become predominant as a 
means of war, any more than it reckons 
with the subsequent era of universal flight, 
when designers, freed from the subordination 
of all factors to war requirements, will give 
birth to machines as safe as motor-cars or 
ships, and capable of carrying heavy freights 
for long distances cheaply and quickly. 
Speaking as an average pilot and a non¬ 
expert enthusiast, I do not believe that even 
our organisers of victory are yet aware of 
the tremendous part which aircraft can be 
made to take in the necessary humbling of 
Germany. 

That is, of course, of the temporary 
use of the new science of aviation in the 
present war—in which it is a new arm 
transforming the condition of conflict. 

“ Buses " in the Somme Battle 

“ Contact,” who writes those words 
in the preface to his fascinating book, 
"An Airman's Outings” (Blackwood. 
6s.), is, in a very special sense, the flying 
man become articulate. He makes us 
partners with him on his aerial flights, 
makes us realise something of what it 
means, this astounding, exhilarating 
abandon of flight, and, what is more, 
he makes us realise especially what it 
means in. war, . This record of many 
“ outings ” over and beyond the .enemy 
trenches on the western front in France 
is, indeed, so far, the war book dealing 
with the air. “ Contact ” takes us with 
him on a flight from near 1 -ondon to 
France—with an amusing interlude at 
“ Dovstone ” en route—and then to that 
great day on the Somme, September 
15th, 191C. 

the Flying Corps programme on the great 
, day was a marvel of organisation. The jobs 
fitted into one another, ami into the general 
tactical scheme of the advance, as exactly 
as the.parts of a flawless motor. At no time 
could enemy craft steal toward the lines to 
spy. out the land. . . . The machines on 
artillery observation were thus worried only by 
“ Archie,” and the reconnaissance formations 
were able to do their work with little inter¬ 
ruption, except when they passed well outside 
the patrol areas. Throughout the day those 
guerillas of the air, the bombing craft, went 
across and dropped eggs on anything between 
General Headquarters and a raihvay-line. 

'1 he corps buses kept constant communication 


between attacking battalions and the rear. 
A machine first reported the exploit of the 
immortal Tank that waddled down High 
Street, Hers, spitting bullets and inspiring 
sick fear. And there were many free-lance 
stunts, such as I.ewis-gim attacks on reserve 
troops or on trains. 

The three squadrons attached to our 
aerodrome had to the day’s credit two long 
reconnaissances, three offensive patrols, and 
four bomb raids Six Hun machines were 
destroyed on these shows, and the bombers 
did magnificent work at vital points. At 
2 a.m. they dropped eggs on the German 
Somme headquarters. An hour later thev 
deranged the railway-station of a large garrison 
town. For the remaining time before sunset 
they were not so busy. They merelv de¬ 
stroyed an ammunition train, cut two railway 
lines, damaged an important rail-head, anil 
sprayed a bivouac ground. 

Mastery in the Air 

That is to see, broadly, the British 
mastery of the air as it was proven on 
that heartening day when it seeined that 
we might have reached the beginning of 
the end instead of but the end of the 
beginning. In the detail there were 
heroism incalculable and sacrifice sad 
but splendid. 

The accounts which “ Contact ” gives 
of the big offensive patrol, of tue fights 
in which his particular " bus ” was 
concerned, are thrilling. The story of 

Uncle,” who died of loss of blood while 
continuing to fight when it is possible 
that if he had put a tourniquet round 
his thigh he might have lived, tells of 
one of the triumphing tragedies. 


A great death, you say ? One of maiiv 
such. Only the day before I had helped to 
lift the limp body of " Faddy” from the floor 
of an observer’s cockpit. He had been shot 
over the heart. He fainted, recovered his 
senses for ten minutes, and kept two Huns 
at bay until he died, by which time- -the 
trenches were reached. 

Imagine yourself under fire in an aeroplane 
at 10,000 feet. Imagine that onlv a second 
ago you were in the country of shadows. 

Imagine yourself feeling giddy and "deadly 
sick from loss of blood. Imagine what is 
left of your consciousness to be stubbed 
insistently by a throbbing pain. Now 
imagine how you would force yourself in 
■ this condition to grasp a machine ana in 
your numbed hand, pull back the corking 

handle, take careful aim at a fast machine, -. 

allowing for deflection, and lire until you '’feelings 
sink into death. Some day I hope to 1 1 
allowed to visit Valhalla for half an hour. 


uneventful trip, that he left the formation 
immediately it crossed the lines, and stayed 
away until the return journey. Ball’s ex¬ 
planation was that throughout the show 
lie remained less than two hundred feet below 
the leader’s machine, "practising conceal¬ 
ment.” 

It is the spirit of Drake and of Nelson 
flaming anew in that aerial navy of which 
neither Nelson nor Drake could have 
dreamed. 

Throughout the Somme push we were 
able to maintain that aerial superiority 
without which a great offensive cannot 
succeed, sums up ” Contact," but in the 
spring of last year he says the Germans 
" once more had an innings," yet : 

Judged on a basis of losses, the unceasing 
-1 niggle between aeroplane and aeroplane 
would seem to have been fairly equal, though 
it must be remembered that three-quarters 
of the fighting has had for its milieu the 
atmosphere above enemy territory. Judged 
■on a basis of the maintenance of adequate 
observation, which is tlie primary object of 
aerial attack and defence, the British have 
won consistently. At no time has the R.F.C. 
been obliged to modify its duties of recon¬ 
naissance, artillery spotting, photography, or 
co-operation with advancing infantry. .... 

To say that the German machines arc 
barred altogether from reconnaissance and 
artillery direction would be exaggeration, but 
not wild exaggeration. Seldom can an euemy 
’plane call and correct artillery fire for longer 
than half an hour. From time to time a 
fast machine makes a reconnaissance tour 
it a great height, and from time to time 
others dart across the lines for photography, 
or to search for gun positions. An appreciable 
proportion of these do not return. Four- 
fifths nt the Hun bomb raids behind our front 
take place at night-time, when comparative 
freedom from attack i,s balanced by impos¬ 
sibility of accurate aim. 

That was written last summer, and 
aerial history, as ” Contact ” hints, is 
made far more rapidly than we laymen < 
have any idea of. 


that I may 
“ Uncle.” 


congratulate “ Faddy ” and 


A Great Air Hero 

Later on in the book comes a noble 
tribute to Captain Albert Ball, V C'., 
“probably the most brilliant air lighter 
of the war ” ; the individualist in c.ya /sis 
among'the'knights of the air ; one whose 
deeds we are told were partly t he outcome 
of pluck, but mostly of thought, insight, 
experiment, and constant practice. Of 
him “Contact” tells a story which will 
rank with, some of the great stories of 
our great, seamen : 

In the early days ol Ball’s dazzling exploits 
his patrol leader once complained, after an 


Record of “limpty” Squadron 

It is a great story that the author of 
this book unfolds in setting forth some¬ 
thing of his experiences with “ Umpty" 
Squadron in Franco a story that moves 
the reader to great pride and great pity. 

Twelve officers flow to France with the 
flight to which 1 belonged. Six wcc-ks 
after their first job over the lines I was 
one of the only two survivors:” Words 
are wholly inadequate to express the 
which that simple statement 
vokes, ' or that sense of pride ' which 
thrills 11 s at recalling that wo belong to 
the race that produces a “ Faddy," an 
‘VUncle,” an Alltcrt Ball. Nor can we 
escape something-of u feeling of abase¬ 
ment at the thought of how little we can 
do that is worthy of these heroic young 
souls our countrymen, and others no less 
heroic whose deeds remain mi recorded. 
To have read “ An Airman's Outings " 
is to find in the bald* official notifications 
of air lighting in the daily papers a new 
and deeper significance, for " Contact " 
possesses rare powers not ofily in the . 
describing of episodes but in conveying 
a sense of the realities of flying and of 
the experiences that make up the talc 
of air lighting, from the dodging of 
Archies ” to the grim duel to the death. 
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I ORD ROT HER- 
L- MERE, the Ail* 
Minister, recently 
contributed to 
"Overseas” a cordial tribute to our 
airmen of the R.E.C. and the R.N.A.S., 
now united as l he Royal Air Force, which 
1 think my readers will be glad to read : 

Of all the Amazing object-lessons in per¬ 
sonal bravery which Armageddon has given 
ik surely there is nothing more wonderful 
than the British flying man. All our previous 
standards V»( bravery and daring have had to 
bo revised in face of the deeds of the boys in 
the RFC. and in tlie R.N.A.S.- 1 do not 
think that any of us who come into daily 
contact with the pilots and observers in <*ur 
Air Service ever quite lose a sense of wonder 
when we come lace to face with them, 'rinse 
boys oi eighteen, nineteen, and twenty, as 
they are tor. the most part, without any 
vi-tige of “side,” all imbued with the desire, 
that their splendid deeds should remain 
anonymous, arc.one'of the miracles of the war. 

In further testimony to ther wonderful 
work of our young airmen. Lord Rothemerc 
said : 

I wonder if those who read the daily 
bulletins issued by the Air Service as regards 
the ftgthing on the various fronts have any 
ilea 
ni 

d"\\]i ”• ? Spinning nose dives, , tail slide-, 
sideslip, “ falling leaf,” looping the loop, and 
ti c many other “ stuntsentailed almost 
take our breath away.* The performances of 
'our living men to-dav and the acrobatics 
.which form part of their daily routine’were 
undreamed of^cyen eighteen months, ago. 
Ouly^Hufuan beings of perfect physique, of 
matchUss .bravery,- or of extraordinary 
quickness of -brain can Itave any chance of 
distinguishing themselves in aerial warfare 
i:i luiS: Aikl here Is the niiraclc : -the British 
lanpirc possesses tliousaiuls, not hundreds, 
of thesr'“ supermen.” 'Our,pilots come from 
all seel ions of tl\c British Empire, and wh.it 
ever mistakes there may have been in the 
past, it is very largely’dud to the bravery of 
flic British airmanMliat the Umpire occupies 
its present position hi the.air.. 


I SHOULD -linvo liked to find sj; 

* to deal with “ Twenty-two Months 
Under Fire” at some length, b’ut that is 
not possible. One or two lit.le points l 
must mention, however. During the 
terrible fighting at Zillebcke in the winter 
of 191 j, when farmhouses along the front 
were being blown’out of existence by the 
(human heavy guns and we had none 
wherewith to answer back, the last to 
leave were; often tlie old people who had 
lived on These farms all their lives, and 
now outstayed even the soldiers billeted 
there. The brigadier tells of one such 
farm from which he and his-fellow-officers 
had cleared out .on account of high ex¬ 
plosives ini rstiiig' <>ji the stables and in the 
yard and killing some of his men. 

THEY..went-back again some days later, 

* to find the old farmer and his wife 
still there, and “in one of the only rooms 
left standing the little wrinkled old woman 
gave us huge bowls of steaming coffee.” 

Just as wc were fully engrossed in' this 
joyful task (lie goes on), suddenly — crash, 


.* •** ' " •■-■UV » * ‘ ' - . 

i-tea (it -what. is entailed by the simple.state¬ 
ment, " Twelve enemy aircraft were brought 


eo.uld du would in ansi 
•wav' surprise’11s." On the whole, 'f can 
heartily commend " Twenty two Month-; 
Under l ire ".'to mv readers,’ for although 
•it deals, with Subjects that are old, and 
attempts to give no more than the 
sketchiest outlines of the great events in 
which the.author participated, it is a line, 
manly story. 

The Mons Star 

ETROM a correspondent, who not up- 
* fairly assumes the pen name " Hard' 
buck,” 1 have received a note of protest ■ 
as to the distribution of the Mona Star, 
lie.points out that there is no distineiidn'■ 
in the Ajrnty between the man who was 
serving in i<>i |, the Volunteer Army, and 
those conscripted’since. He says : 

It must not ho taken for granted that the 
whole of the Old Army were given, the Mohs 
Star, as such is not the ease, f or instance, 
t ike the case of a few of the. Old Army of let | 
who were kept back to train the New Army, : 
and although they volunteered to assist their ; 
comrades overseas, they were told they could i 
not be spared. Ifow well they did their work, 
byth with officers and men, is shown to-day. 
The majority of these men, , now WC.O.’s:, 
have since, been overseas—some, alas! have 
tailed to answer the roll-call, while others 
have been badly mauled ; vet, through, mi 


From Ypres to the Somme 

Tilly latest of the many war-books I 
' ..bare, read seems to me to rcycnl tt 
verv pleasant and an admirable person- ... . , . • . , 

.1 lity in ifs.autlipr. Tlie volume is entitled j i'VJ* , 

Twenty-t wo Mouths Under Firy (John 
Murray), - and .the writer is Brigadier- 
General It. Page .Croft, C.M.G., M.P. The 
outbreak of war found him an enthusiastic 
Territorial officer, and he' went through 
all the worst experiences . of the . early 
.lighting, when the, trenches were mere 
.muddy, ditches and our : infantry had no 
comfortable feeling of being well supported 
by effective artillery. The ..story of us 
experiences at. Ypres, at Souchcz, at tlte 
Battle .of Loos,. and eventually through 
tlie great Battles of the Somme", is told in 
these pages in a readable, conversational 
style, without any attempt at the literary 
graces.. The author rose, in .these, twenty- 
two months . under fire; fr<jm company 
commander in the Hertfordshire . Regi¬ 
ment to brigadier-general, and although 
his promotion carried him over tlie heads 
of many’cympetent officers of . the Old 
Army, I have.-a.,-feeling that it was thor¬ 
oughly deserved, for there is.not. one word, 
in. his, extremely'- interesting narrative 
that indicates- any degree.of oyer-satis¬ 
faction with himself. 





Map showing the distances between Lon¬ 
don and certain of the English South Coast 
towns and some of the centres threatened 
by the Germans in their offensive on the 
northern part of the battle-front. 


nash. crash) tiles flew and the house shook, 
but all' the okFlady• said was, “Bon, bon, 
as she poured out more 
coffee. / So this wonderful- old lady could 
express pleasure that only shrapnel was 
crashing on her home, and not high explosives, 
which • would finally destroy lier ! • War. 
indeed, teaches us to see the proportion of 
things. Their stable was flattened, half their 
house a mass of ruins, their bArn now possessed 
one wall, and yet—indomitable sou! !—she. 
could utter, “ Bon, bon, shrapnel ! ” I myself 
saw two'men killed and live wounded in their 
very yard ; but what happened to these two 
wonders 1 never heard. All I do know is that 
for those three bowls of coffee three golden 
sovereigns <were* gladly offered, and three 
British officers were sad to leave such brave 
hearts who had been caught' in the clutches 
of war, but refused to flee the home of their 
ancestors'. 

Hun Use of the Red Cross 

IN' his description of the BattleVf Contal- 
* niaison, General Page Croft avers 
that *: “ At one time two Red Cross motor- 
up to Contalmaison, 


vans came up to Contalmaison, and our 
fury may be imagined when wc saw the 
Germans, instead, of’ loading-up with 
wounded, unloading machine-guns ; but 
wc were by now used to German methods. 


J ' " 1 ’ U.- yifli :-i .iG-it! 

fault Qf their own. thev are detached from the 
grand Old Army by the Mons Star) Surely 
some distinction is due here, no matter how 
smalt, 

THERE, seems recently to have been 
*■ a little rivalry between Leith and 
West Hartlepool as to which town had 
contributed the largest subscription’per 
head to National War Bonds and other 
securities of tlte kind. ' The Scots main¬ 
tained that, for purposes’ of comparison, 
West Hartlepool should include the 
neighbouring borough of Hartlepool) and 
that its population should, therefore, be 
.84,060, and - not.. 64,000. Tlie West 
Hartlepool people replied that Hartlepool 
did not come into tlie movement until \ ejry 
late, and put forward a tn quogue that 
a good part of Leith's money- had come 
from those resident in Edinburgh. - This 
is a point upon -which no one can pro¬ 
nounce definitely, but this incident seems 
to me to be very significant of the rivalry 
.which’ is continuing between’ the towns 
and cities of the United Kingdom for the 
honour of helping on the national move¬ 
ment for financing the war. - » ' ; 

j. a. ?c, 

------ _ ._K_=:» aaaq.a 
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' WELL DONE. VINDICTIVE V 


Admiral Keyes on H.M.S. Warwick Salutes the Vindictive 
Returning After the Great Exploit at Zeebrugge 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY -1918 


W ITH millions of our sons enrolled in 
armies, and for nearly four years 
engaged in battles compared with which 
Waterloo was a trifling operation, we 
might find excuse for a man who ventured 
the opinion that we were becoming a 
military people. Those khaki-clad heroes 
have held our eyes so long that, we have 
given insufficient thought to those other 
sons of ours in blue whose silent work has 
beta so effective that not even German 
submarines have been able to keep us 
sharply reminded of the fact that this 
little Britain is an island. There has not 
been a single day since the war began 
when the enemy has not remembered the 
existence of the British Navy and realised 
its mastery upon the seas. To them the 
positive character of its work has been 
manifest. In England, too many of us— 

1 say it with deep shame—have not appre¬ 
ciated correctly our vast debt to our 
Navy ; dazzled by the brilliant heroism 
of our soldiers, we have almost over¬ 
looked the fact that but for our sailors 
not one of those same soldiers Could have 
set foot in I-'ranee. 

A T heart, however, we are a maritime 
people, ipnek as in the days of 
Drake and Nelson to thrill to the gal¬ 
lantry of British seamen, and to be ready 
with equally generous response to any 
cail upon our own patriotism. The most 
valuable result of the splendid gallantry 
displayed by the British seamen, so appro¬ 
priately upon St. George’s Day, may very 
likely prove to be not the material damage 
to the ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge, not 
even the locking-up of enemy destroyers 
and other craft within the canals, but the 
fanning of our patriotism into a purer 
flame and fiercer heat which shall utterly 
consume the last particle of selfishness 
in the national character and render us 
invincible. 

T HE whole story of this naval opera¬ 
tion is characteristically British. 
So, too, is the primary reason of its being 
made public-—to wit, desire to anticipate 
the probable misrepresentation of the 
facts by the enemy so that it should be 
supposed that the cruisers purposely sunk 
in the channels by the British had been 
sunk by German gun fire. But for that 
almost certainty, it is by no means im¬ 
possible that the story would not have 
been told at all. As it was, the Admir¬ 
alty’s original announcement was curt to 
severity; but having fulfilled its purpose 
and prevented a German lie, it permitted 
amplification by the First Lord in the 
House of Commons, and the subsequent 
issue of a de ailed official report, and so 
we heard a story of devotion and heroism 
that could only be true of the British 
Navy. 

L OVE of adventure is so deeply rooted 
in our race that it would be sur¬ 
prising if any one of the men engaged in 
this extremely hazardous raid had not 
been a volunteer. There was great com¬ 
petition to take part in the undertaking, 
bluejackets and Marines from the Grand 
Fleet and from all the naval and marine 
depots eagerly offering themselves for the 
dangerous task of storming the Mole and 
deinoiishmg the formidable batteries on 
| it, the destroyer and submarine depot, 

c-e c-c c:- ■ --- ■■■ ---- - 


and the seaplane base. Heavy odds 
against him never had terror for a British 
sailorman, but each of these fine fellows 
knew that he was going to face very heavy 
odds, for the German batteries on this 
Belgian coast are extraordinarily power¬ 
ful. At least, however, the storming 
and demolition parties had a fighting 
chance of coming away alive, their task 
achieved. 

1 VJOT so the men who manned the sub- 
t * marines detailed to blow up the pile- 
work connection with the Mole by the 
simple process of blowing up the explo¬ 
sive-laden submarines which took them 
to their objective. They volunteered for 
a task the successful accomplishment of 
which they must have believed would 
involve their own death. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that the men who fired the 
explosives believed that they might 
emerge alive. Their self-sacrifice was com¬ 
pleted. There is nothing to subtract from 
that assertion now, when we have learned 
that, as by a miracle, they did emerge 
alive. One of the two submarines at¬ 
tained its objective, and in its glorious 
self destruction destroyed the pile-work 
connecting the masonry portion of the 
Mole with the shore. Of the fate of the 
other the First I.ord made no mention, but 
there is no inequality between the crews 
of the two in respect of devotion and true 
courage. Both were sublime. 

S CARCELY, if any, greater chance of 
life was contemplated by the men 
who took the five cruisers which, filled 
with concrete, they were to sink in the 
entrances to the two ports. Not until the 
ships, blown up, were sinking beneath 
their feet could they have assurance that 
their duty was done and spring to their 
boats, if boats remained, or leap into the 


sea and try to reach one of the accompany¬ 
ing vessel's which, perhaps, might pick 
them up. Four of the five cruisers were 
blown up, two at Zeebrugge, in the 
entrance to the canal, with their purpose 
certainly achieved; two grounded- at 
Ostend, where they blocked the greater 
"part of the fairway. 

’“THROUGHOUT the war, thank Heaven, 

* innumerable deeds of heroism have 
been performed, not peerless only because 
they have been matched ; deeds of great 
daring, faithfulness, and self-sacrifice, 
they constitute a golden book in the proud 
annals of our Empire. No gauge exists 
by which the dynamic of each of these can 
be measured, but we are very sure that 
the blood each cost contributed to swell 
a mighty current that shall drive the mills 
of high'endeavour as long as civilisation 
shall endure. 

jylEVERTHELESS, some of the deeds 

* » grave themselves more deeply than 
others upon the national memory, and 
seem to teach a clearer lesson. I seem 
to find significance in the fact that 
three of the outstanding stories of super- 
eminent heroism in the war have been 
provided by the British Navy—the story 
of the fight of H.M.S. Shark in the Battle 
of Jutland ; the story of John Travers 
Cornwell, V.C., mortally wounded, re¬ 
maining at his post in H.M.S. Chester ; 
and this story of the raid upon the German 
torpedo-boat destroyer anti submarine 
bases at Zflebrogge and Ostend. Storier. 
respectively of magnificent fighting spirit, 
of faithfulness unto death, and of self- 
devotion to seemingly certain destruction 
at the first call for volunteers for a 
hazardous enterprise—collectively they 
arc proof that the British Navy is true 
to its tradition. 


Yps>es 9 B9S 5 

T HESE line.*, by Sir Henry Ncwboifc, which 
appeared in a recent issue of the " Tipies,” 
express as nearly as words can something of the 
feeling of ns all for those brave lads who at Ypres 
and elsewhere have died’- that England, and all 
for which she stands, may live. 


t. GeorgVs — A ND there’s my moral. At heart we 

„ „ „ - — z\ are a maritime people, and, provided 

we justify our proud claim by our conduct 
should the emergency arise, we have the 
right to assert that the British Navy is 
representative of the British race. The 
emergency has arisen. The obligation is- 
laid upon us now to prove our truth to our 
tradition, the most splendid inheritance 
from the past that any Power has ever 
enjoyed. The service that the Navy 
rendered to the Empire this last St. 
George’s Day is that it has inspired us 
with a new enthusiasm in the cause for 
which England and Great Britain have 
ever stood, and shown us again the glory 
of troth to one’s self and its own ex¬ 
ceeding great reward. 


T° 


fill the gap, to bear the brunt 
With bayonet and with fpide, 
Four hundred to a four-mile front 
Unbacked and undismayed— 

What men are these, of whit great race, 
From what old shire or town, 

That run with such good will to face 
Death on a Flemish down ? 

Let be! They bind a broken line': 

.4s men die, so die they. 

Land of the free! tluir life was thine. 
It is St. George's Day! 

Yet, say, whose ardour bids them stand 
At bay by yonder bank. 

Where a boy’s voice and a boy’s hand 
Close up the quivering rank ? 

Who under those all-shattering skies 
Plays out his captain’s part 
With th e iast darkness in his eyes 
And Domutn in his heart ? 

Let be, let be! In yonder line 
All names are burned away. 

Land of his love ! the fame be thine, 
It is St. George's Day! 


T RUE to ourselves, we have freedom 
for ever—surely recompense full and 
flowing over for any sacrifice. We have 
it on the assurance of the Seer, not a 
poetic fiction, but a prophecy: “This 
England never did, nor never shall, Lie at 
the proud foot of a conqueror. But when 
it first did help to wound itself. Now w 
these her princes are come home again, t 
C ome the three comers of the world in 
arms, And we shall shock them. Nought • 
shall make us me, If England to itself do (3 
rest but true." y 

C. M. 
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THE BLOCKSHIPS 


The Immortal 


E VER since the Germans organised 
submarine and destroyer bases on 
the Flemish coast the younger men 
of the British Navy had been eager to 
make a swoop upon the enemy fortresses, 
l'or long, however, they were restrained 
by cautious admirals of the old school. 
By the time' some of the daring spirits 
rose to flag rank at Dover and Harwich 
the strength of the fortifications at 
Zeebrugge and Ostend excelled that of 
the German works along the North Sea 
in August, 1914. 

But there were inventive minds in the 
Dover Patrol. Brilliant among them was 
Wing-Commander Frank H. Brock, son 
of the fireworks manufacturer. He altered 
the conditions of landing operations by 
devising an immense artificial fog. 

Then Vice-Admiral Roger J. B. Keyes, 
who had conducted submarine operations 
in the- Heligoland Bight, and taken part 
in the Gallipoli landing battles, found a 
new use for underwater craft. He took 
an old submarine, filled it with tons of 
high-explosive, leaving just enough room 
for a small crew to work the gigantic 
torpedo across the Channel. Next, he 
aroused loud indignation at Liverpool by 
Commandeering the Iris and Daffodil—two 
double-decked ferry-boats" used in con¬ 
veying passengers across the Mersey at 
an unwarlike crawl of nine knots. The 
special virtue of these boats was that they 
drew only seven feet of water, and had a 
carrying capacity of seventeen hundred 
men. 

Preparing the Stroke 

He connected the ferry-boats with the 
second-class cruiser Vindictive—an old 
thing, launched in 1897, with only one- 
inch armour on part of her deck, and a 
nominal speed of twenty knots. She was 
refitted with gangways of peculiar design, 
and furnished with three new howitzers, 
trench-mortars, and flame-throwers. 

Five other cruisers—Brilliant, Sirius, 
Intrepid, Iphigenia, and Thetis, varying 
in displacement from 3,400 to 3,600 tons, 
and, in age, from oldishness to senility 
—were more strangely transformed. 
" Thought you was a bluejacket, didn't 
you ? ” said one transformer to his mate; 
" You’re only a dock-labourer. You’re 
no good for fighting I ” Neither were the 
cruisers, apparently. They were con¬ 
verted into cargo-boats, and loaded with 
Portland cement until they could still just 
float. Despite appearances, however, the 
cement freighters were as romantic objects 
as the fireships which Gianibelli prepared 
for Drake in the same port when the 
Armada was expected. 



H.M.S. Iris and Daffodil, which took part 
as boarding-steamers in the attack on the 
Zeebrugge Mole. 


y of the Great Naval 

By EDWARD WRIGHT 

General von Ludendorff did all he could 
to assist the Dover Patrol. So bent was 
he upon driving the British Army into a 
corner that he neglected his own positions 
along the Flemish coast, and removed 
many of his Marines inland to Dixmude, 
the Lys, and the Somme, replacing them 
with thousands of Landsturmers. Admiral 
Keyes, therefore, had a double design in 
proceeding with his audacious plan. He 
intended to relieve some of the pressure 



Map showing the relation of Zeebrugge 
and Ostend to the coastal sector of the 
western front. 

on the British Army by compelling the 
enemy to reinforce the coast-line, and he 
aimed at interfering in the campaign of 
submarine piracy by blocking one or both 
sea outlets of the Antwerp Canal. 

By April, 1918, weather study had 
become the supreme interest of the young 
admiral. He wanted a clear night, with 
a fairly smooth sea and a steady breeze 
blowing westerly. Several practice trips 
were made, till, finally, in the afternoon 
of April 22nd, conditions seemed pro¬ 
mising, and the naval forces of Dover and 
Harwich converged upon Zeebrugge and 
'Ostend, with some French destroyers 
co-operating. 

The operations began with an ordinary 
monitor bombardment, with numerous 
motor-boats throwing up an ordinary 
smoke-screen to hide the attacking 
vessels. Only in the intensity of the gun 
fire was there anything unusual. When 
the smoke barrage thickened, the enemy 
did not become alarmed, for the weather 
was misty and rainy on his side of the 
water, and to him it merely seemed 'that 
the sea-fog was growing denser. 

Wonder of the “Fog” 

Precisely at midnight the midget-like 
motor-boats, still pouring out the new 
■ smoke, explored all the passages in the 
enemy’s minefield, and pushed up towards 
the Zeebrugge Mole and the piers of 
Ostend. There they lighted calcium 
flares to guide the blockships and storm¬ 
ing ships, and for some minutes their 
artificial fog was so overwhelmingly dense 
that the enemy could not even see the 
British signal-fires burning at the end of 
his works. 

Vindictive,- having towed Iris and 
Daffodil across the Channel, steamed 
ahead of them to the great high Mole of 
Zeebrugge Harbour, guarded by the 
destroyer Warwick, in which Admiral 
Keyes flew his flag, and by two other 
destroyers, North Star and Phoebe. Three 
of the blockships (Intrepid, Iphigenia, 


Raid on Zeebrugge 


and Thetis) slowed down outside the 
Bruges Harbour, while Sirius and Brilliant 
were steaming past the Stream Bank at 
Ostend. 

An absolutely amazing surprise stroke 
seemed about to be delivered, at light cost 
to the deliverers, when, suddenly, the 
wind changed, and, blowing away the 
Brock fog, revealed to the startled enemy 
the presence of British forces. With 
innumerable searchlights and hundreds of 
star-shells he changed night into day. 
The coast blazed with electric radiance, 
and the hundred and twenty heavy guns 
lining it opened fire at point-blank range. 

At Ostend the expedition was a failure. 
By his gun fire the enemy extinguished 
the flames in the approaches and at the 
end of the piers. Sirius and Brilliant, 
failing to find the entrance, grounded and 
sank themselves four hundred yards east 
of the canal outlet. 

At Zeebrugge complete success was 
attained, in spite of the change of wind. 
When the smoke blew away, Vindictive, 
under Commander A. F. B. Carpenter, 
was within three hundred yards of the 
great Mole, with Iris and Daffodil equally 
close. Raked by fire from the battery 
at the end of the great breakwater, swept 
by machine-guns, and hammered by the 
mighty German siege-guns, the old 
cruiser and the two ferry-boats suffered 
terribly. 

Critical Moments 

Vindictive’s decks were crowded with 
storming-parties, with the Marines (under 
Colonel Elliott), and the bluejackets 
(under Captain H. C. Halahan). All men 
were volunteers, who knew they were 
going to their death, and, instead of draw¬ 
ing back when the peril was explained to 
them, some of them had almost mutinied 
over the privilege of getting into a storm- 
ing-party. 

From the open bridge Commander 
Carpenter conned his ship with superb 
skill, but as he was working under a ware¬ 
house on the thirty-foot wall of the Mole, 
a big German shell struck the ship, killing 
the colonel of the Marines and wounding 
and maiming many men. The machine- 
gun fire, that swept the decks, slew Cap¬ 
tain Halahan and many bluejackets, 
while the forward Stokes mortar battery 
was horribly smashed by the shell that 
killed the leader of the Marines. 

So great was the damage and loss of 
life that Vindictive seemed to be out of 
action. Her eighteen gangways, running 
from a high false deck on the port side, 
were smashed, and the German gunners 
on the high sea-wall continued to fire into 



H.M.S. Thetis, an old cruiser, which 
was sunk near the entrance to the 
Zeebrugge Canal. 
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H.M.S. Vindictive Battered But Victorious 




One of the crew standing in a sandbagged position on the deck. As they approached Zeebrugge, men fell thick and fast, but obeying 
orders, not one of the unwounded moved from his position. Right : Sorting debri9 on the deck after the engagement. 


H.M'.S. Vindictive at Dover after the raid. She was subjected to intense shelling directly she emerged from the smoke screen* 
While grappled to the Mole her hull was shielded by the masonry, but all her upper works, masts, and funnels were badly battered. 




Gangways fitted on to the Vindictive by which the storming-party landed on 
the Mole. Right t The fighting-top, where all the men but one were killed. 
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the crowd of Marines and seamen. To 
add to the trouble, the remaining gang¬ 
ways could not be lowered. The vessel 
rolled so much in the swell that they 
rebounded upon the high parapet. Then 
it was that Commander Carpenter showed 
what seamanship is. He directed 
Daffodil to close in on him and push him 
against the Mole to prevent him rocking 
to wreck upon it 

Then the crashing, splintering gangway 
planks were again lowered, and across 
them the stormers climbed the sea-wall, 
and, by means of rope ladders, dropped 
off it to the Mole, sixteen feet below'. 
They fought to the death w'ith the enemy 
gunners manning the battery on the 
Mole. 

The Iris had a harder task to land her 
men on the huge breakwater. She tried 
to make fast ahead of Vindictive, but 
found her grapnels were not large enough 
to span the parapet. Two officers climbed 
ashore and tried to make the holding-irons 
fast, but were killed. Iris was compelled 
to change position behind Vindictive, and 
while she w'as moving one heavy shell 
put fifty-six Marines out of action, and 
another killed four officers and twenty- 
six men. 


The storming-party of the pushful 
little Daffodil clambered into Vindictive, 
and reached the Mole by the cruiser's 
'gangway. In the meantime most of the 
German garrison on the vast curving wall 
retreated to the shore end, and brought 
their machine-gun fire to bear upon the 
bombing-parties and demolition-parties 
exploring the railway, hangars, ware¬ 
houses, and other buildings. The enemy 
was waiting for strong reinforcement to 
make a counterattack, but this never 
took place. 

For a British submarine, commanded 
by Lieutenant R. D. Sandford, came to 
the timber-built jetty of the great break¬ 
water, and appeared to be bent on getting 
through the piles, in order to make a 
flanking attack upon enemy vessels in 
the harbour. 

Submarine as Torpedo 

Apparently the Gerriians thought they 
would be able to capture the submarine 
intact when it became fixed in the wood¬ 
work. They crowded the crossing above 
to watch the British underwater craft 
run into the trap. Lieutenant Sandford 
fixed his boat well .under the piles, 
emerged, and, with his small crew, 
entered a little motor-skiff. A few yards 


from the submarine the propeller of the 
skiff became fouled, and, with only two 
oars, the men had to row away for life, 
for the fuse had been touched off in the 
novel, gigantic torpedo. They were just 
clear enough to escape entire destruction 
when the cargo of high-explosive in the 
submarine went off, destroying a hundred 
feet of timber-built jetty, together with 
many of the Germans who had retreated 
from the Mole. 

The Mole then became a long, narrow 
island, upon which the demolition-parties 
worked explosively for sixty-five minutes, 
while the enemy gunners flogged the great 
bank with shell, and slashed at the funnels 
and fighting top of the Vindictive, show¬ 
ing above the high seaward wall, where 
Commander Carpenter was watching the 
scene from his flame-thrower hut, and 
directing the ships in the.harbour. 

Entering the Harbour 

At the end of the Mole, veiled by the 
smoke-screen that would no longer blow 
into the harbour, Admiral Keyes con¬ 
tinued to control operations by means of 
various communication devices. As soon 
as the attention of the enemy was concen¬ 


trated on his lost breakwater and his 
exploded shoreward jetty, a swarm of 
small motor-boats, making all the smoke 
•they could, entered the harbour in prepa¬ 
ration for the grand stroke. One launch 
sank an enemy torpedo-boat lying, along 
the Mole, with mast and funnel at first 
visible to the officers of the Vindictive. 

They thought she had escaped when 
her funnel disappeared, but a torpedo 
caught her as she was trying to make 
out to sea. Other enemy craft were 
attacked by the stinging little mosquitoes 
of the Dover and Harwich Patrols, and 
more of them were reckoned to have been 
sunk,, but the confusion was so great, 
owing to the way in which the smoke¬ 
screen drifted about on the changing wind, 
that the full tale of the German losses 
could not be officially stated. 

There can be little doubt that the 
enemy thought only a raid was intended. 
His ships scattered for safety at a time 
when they should have gathered to guard 
the entrance to the canal, and his batteries 
gave overmuch attention to the Vindictive 
and her small consorts, and to the water- 
flea-like dance of small British motor- 
craft, instead of massing their fire upon 
the blockships. 

At twenty-five minutes past twelve 
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Thetis, under Commander Sneyd, Intrepid, 
commanded by Lieutenant S. Bonham- 
Carter, and Iphigenia, under Lieutenant 
E. \V. Billyard-I.eake, rounded the light 
at the end of the Mole, exactly according 
to time-table, and steamed into the boom 
defending the passage running from the 
tip of the breakwater. 

The Thetis led, camouflaging herself 
with a cloud of smoke, and yet blazing 
away with her four guns at the hostile 
shore batteries. Under a tornado of 
German shell she burst through the string 
of armed barges, but, unfortunately, 
fouled one of her propellers in the enemy’s 
anti-submarine net. Getting off her 
course she bumped into a bank, edged 
off into the channel again, but began to 
sink some hundreds of yards away from 
her goal. Even there she was not useless, 
for Commander Sneyd acted as long¬ 
distance pilot to the other, two block- 
ships, until he and his reduced crew were 
taken off by a motor-launch with the 
remarkably small loss of only five killed 
and five wounded. 

Most of her men had been taken off 
just outside the harbour, but Intrepid, 
which followed her, had missed her motor- 
launch and was full of men. She went 
straight along the channel, and, pushing 
a German barge before her, entered the 
canal, smoking like a volcano and some¬ 
what unable to see what she was doing. 
A German gunner helped her, by hitting 
one of her steam connections. The steaqi 
blew the smoke away, and gave Lieu¬ 
tenant Bonham-Cartcr a clear view. He 
' placed the nose of his ship on the western 
bank, ordered his crew into the attendant 
motor-launch, and, from switches in the 
chart-room, blew his concretc-laden ship 
'• up in four places. 

Then he departed on a large lifebuoy, 
lighted with a flare, upon which a German 
machine-gun fired continuously. It did 
not, however, succeed in hitting the 
distinguished officer, who caught a rope 
hanging from a motor-launch, and w'as 
towed along until he attracted attention. 

Sinking of the Blockships 

Lieutenant Billyard-Leake, steering 
Iphigenia, in accordance with classic 
tradition, to sacrifice in battle, had a 
most difficult time of it. He was blinded 
by the smoke blowing back from the 
other blockship, and his course was at 
first rather wild. But, with fine ability, 
he managed to beach his ship on the 
eastern bank of the canal, bringing her 
stern alongside the stern of the In¬ 
trepid, so that the two concrete-laden 
vessels formed a V-shaped obstacle 
entirely filling the fairway used by the 
enemy. 

While this last act of the blocking 
expedition was proceeding Daffodil, having 
most skilfully held Vindictive to the 
Mole for more than an hour, towed her 
off. ‘ Then, with broken, bent funnels, 
streaming with flame and covering the 
deck with a blaze of sparks, the old 
cruiser whipped up the extraordinary 
speed of seventeen knots, and, 'looking 
like a total wreck, gloriously returned to 
port. The only considerable British loss 
was one destroyer, North Star, that lost 
her way ■ in the smoke-screen and got 
sunk in the harbour, where most of her 
crew were rescued by the Phoebe. 

Altogether the attack upon the German 
submarine outlet at Zeebrugge was the 
finest thing of its kind in naval history. 
The enormous increase in the defensive 
power of land fortifications made it seem 
impossible of success. Yet heroism and 
inventiveness conquered all difficulties. 



View of the entrance to the Zeebrugge Canal, and the Mole, showing the positions taken 
up by the attacking vessels and where the blockships were sunk. 
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Men Who Made History at the Zeebrugge Mole 



** Roll-call ” of the survivors after the return from the brilliant raiding 
attack with blockships on Zeebrugge and Ostend on St. George’s Day. 


Marking the roll of “ missing.” In circle : Lieut. 
Sandford, R.N., who blew up the pile3 of the Mole.) 


Group of members of the gun crews of the Vindictive 
who returned from the great exploit. 


Sailors with oneof theflame-throwers One of the Vindictive's crew shows his shipmates a Men of the Vindictive still wearing 

they had used in the attack. piece of the Mole he had brought away as a souvenir. their “ bomb-proof bowlers.” 
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Bold Comrades in Arms Who Kept the Hun at Bay 


British mobile canteen behind the western front, where hot coffee was being served out to the French infantry marching up to reinforco 
the hard-pressed line, and (right) British and French soldiers linked in that camaraderie which no Hun offensive can break. 



British troops marching forward on the Aisne-Oiso front to the strains of their regi¬ 
mental band, are watched with interest by some French comrades. Right : A typical 
French.fighting man has a brief roadside rest on his way from battle. 


Barricade, hastily constructed of overturned waggons and other farm vehicles, at the entrance to a French village. It was from behind 
such barriers as this that the allied troops held up and took heavy toll in lives of the masses of Germans frorp village to village. 
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Canadians Honoured by Haig and Clemenceau 


IV1. Clemenceau, the French Prime Minister, looking at the German lines from the Canadian sector. Right : Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig on a visit of inspection to the Canadians, reading a map with General Sir Arthur Gurrie, Commander of the Canadian Corps. 



Field-Mar3hal Sir Douglas Haig riding down the ranks of a battalion when inspecting a Canadian brigade. The British Commander- 
in-Chief has been unstinting in his tributes to the magnificent gallantry of the troops from the Dominion throughout the war. 
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Australian field artillery supporting the infantry in the villages just ahead. The Australians played a great part in the restoration of the British 
line east of Amiens, recapturing Villers-Bretonneux on April 24th, and preventing the enemy from reaching his objectives at the village of Cachy. 


Magnificent Men From the Dauntless Dominions- 



British troops going up to the support lines in German light-railway trucks drawn by Canadian armoured tractors. In the last days of April 
hostile artillery resumed activity on the sector of the allied line between the River Scarpe and Lens, between which points lies Vimy Ridge. With 
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■Stemming the Teuton Torrent Making for the Sea 


ir Douglas Haig telegraphed to General Birdwood desiring him to inform all ranks of the Australian Corps thjit he was fully aware of their 
lagnificent achievements, for which he thanked them. In this appreciation he included the 1st Australia 


S 
mag 


ilian Division fighting farther north. 


Vimy Ridge behind them the Canadians wait serenely for the Germans to dare a frontal attack. They made the ridge peculiarly their Own 
in April, 1917, and would exact a terrible price in blood for any challenge to their possession of ground which they regard as sacred. 
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Unloading heavy shells for the Canadian artillery from a light railway at a dump. Right : An awkward predicament. One of the 
wheels of a heavy British gun has sunk deep in the soft soil by the side of the road along which it is being drawn. 


Qerman prisoners, captured near La Bassee during the great offensive, being marshalled up for official interrogation. Right : Loading 
a barge with provisions from a forward supply store to prevent their falling into the hands of the advancing Germans. 


Salvaging useful waste behind the British line—recovering solder from old bully-beef tins by means of a kiln. Hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of solder are recovered weekly by the N.Z. Divisional Salvage Company alone. Right : Building a shelter of earth-filled tins. , 
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Light and Shade from the Struggle in the West 
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THE EPIC BATTLES FOR 


T HE outstanding events in the great 
conflict in France and Flanders 
during the week which ended on 
Sunday, April 28th, were the loss of Mont 
Kemmel in the north and the brilliant 
repulse of the Germans before Amiens in 
the south. On the balance of the week's 
fighting the Allies had every reason to be 
satisfied with the results, though the fall 
of Mont Kemmel was naturally deplored. 

In the week we are discussing- there 
was no general resumption of the offensive 
by the Germans. The first two days, 
April 22nd and 23rd, passed comparatively 
quietly on the whole front. On Wednes¬ 
day, April 24th, the enemy began two 
very fierce local battles in which they 
employed large forces. The northern 
action consisted of a converging attack 
on Mont Kemmel on a front of several 
miles! The southern action, which was 
fought within eleven miles of Amiens, 
consisted of an attack on the large village 
of Villers-Bretonneux, south of the 
Somme, held by British troops, and on 
the adjacent callage of Hangard, held by 
the French. 

Mont Kemmel is perhaps the best- 
known spot on the whole British front. 
The plain of Flanders is broken in this 
region by a line of heights and ridges 
running west and east and finally curving 
northwards towards the sea. The western 
extremity-of this low range is formed by 
the isolated hill of Cassel, crowned by the 
quaint old town from which, on a clear 
day, you may descry the sands of Ostcnd. 

The Flanders Hills 

Next comes the main group of hills, 
beginning with the Mont dcs Cats, famous 
for its monastery, and ending with the 
Schcrpenberg. Then follows Mont 
Kemmel, another comparatively isolated 
hill about 512 feet high. Cassel and 
Mont Kemmel stand apart like massive 
sentinels, one at each end of the main 
range. 

East of Mont Kemmel the ground 
falls low and rises again into the Messines 
Ridge, which curves eastward of Ypres 
and then northward into all those low 
bloodstained ridges which extend through 
Veldhock and Passchendaele, to sink 
almost to sea-level at Staden. 

1 am describing these hills in some 
detail because we arc going to hear a 
great deal about them in the next few 
weeks. Mont Kemmel was the most 
famous of them all, perhaps because, 
from the military point of view, it was the 
most valuable. Four years ago it was 
thickly clothed with trees, and at its 
summit there was a splendid belvedere, 
where picnic-parties from Lille were wont 
to pay a penny a head to look at the 
view. By some strange chance the 
" Montagne de Kemmel,” as the people of 
the neighbourhood proudly called it, 
suffered very little damage in the early 
days of the war. 

- From Mont Kemmel you could obtain 
a more extensive view than anywhere 
else on the front. You looked northward 
into Ypres and far beyond towards 
Zonnebelce and Passchendaele. South¬ 
eastward you looked over the plain at 
the spires and tall chimneys of Lille, 
which seemed astonishingly near. You 
gazed downwards at the low Messines 
Ridge and, what is-more important just 
now, you completely overlooked Dickc- 


By Lovat Fraser 

busch Lake and Ridge Wood and Voor- 
mezeele, and certain other spots towards 
Ypres where our brave troops dug them¬ 
selves in after Mont Kemmel fell. One 
noticeable thing was that, except on its 
eastward face, the woods on Mont Kemmel 
were not destroyed until the week when 
it was assaulted. 

Attack in Mist 

When General Foeh decided to send 
reinforcements to the northern battle lie 
placed some of his best veteran troops on 
and around Mont Kemmel, and his men 
swore that they would hold it to the last. 
The hill was taken, but they nobly re¬ 
deemed their vow. The Germans began 
during the night of Wednesday, April 
24th, to smother the height with gas- 
shells, which is now their almost invariable 
preliminary to a big attack. They were 
already across the little River Douve, 
south of the height, while at the village 
of Dranoutre, to the south-west, they 
■were pressing into the depression which 
separates Mont Kemmel from the main 
group-. Their further object, however, 
was to envelop Mont Kemmel from its 
northern side, and to this end masses of 
troops were swarming over the centre of 
the Messines Ridge just south of Wyts- 
chaete before daybreak. Once more they 
had the advantage of a thick mist, for 
during the last week in April all this low 
Flanders country was shrouded in a dank, 
clammy fog in the early hours. The 
Royal Scots were in the” lower ground 
between the Messines Ridge and Mont 
Kenimel, and in the dim dawn the Ger¬ 
mans were among them almost before 
they realised their presence. 

Farther north the Camerons and other 
fine units of our splendid' qth Division 
w'ere forced from their last remaining 
foothold on the ridge north of Wyts- 
chaete, and the British line, pivoting on 
the Ypres-Comines Canal, swung back 
towards Vierstraat and Voormezcele. 
But, meanwhile, Mont Kemmel had been 
enveloped by the advancing hordes, and 
though there was much hand-to-hand 
fighting in the village of Kemmel, which 
stands below the height to the north-east, 
the Germans were clustering all round the 
lower slopes by 9 a.m. on Thursday, 
April 25th. The French garrison with¬ 
drew towards the summit, and sold their 
lives dearly. .Ml that day the fate of Mont 
Kemmel was still in some doubt. 

Desperate Contest at Locre 

At noon a lonely British airman, 
swooping downwards through the mist, 
saw blue uniforms among the shattered 
trees near the crest, and reported that the 
garrison was still holding out. Not until 
late on the Friday evening did Great 
Britain and France learn that the famous 
hill had passed into the hands of the 
enemy. The probability is that the 
Germans had completely conquered it by 
noon on the Thursday. They claimed 
over six thousand prisoners, mostly 
French, but their boasts about prisoners 
have frequently been falsified. It was 
afterwards announced that from 6 a.m. 
the Kaiser in person watched the assault 
on Mont Kemmel from “ an advanced field 
position.” 

Our Higher Command were as resolute 
as ever "after Mont Kemmel fell. On 
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Friday and Saturday, April 26th and 27th, 
every bit of ground on this local battle- 
front was desperately contested, and-it 
was clear-that General Foch did not mean 
to yield a single foot of the road to the 
Channel ports except under force of arrrs. 
In the dip between Mont Kemmel and 
the next height, Mont Rouge, stood the 
village of I.ocre, on rising ground under 
the hill, and within a few hundred yards 
of the Belgian frontier. Locre had a 
prominent church-tower, and round if, in 
the old days, numbers of our troops were 
hutted. Four times on that grim Friday 
the Germans attacked Locre, and only 
at the fourth attempt did they succeed 
in capturing tlie village. They held it for 
a few hours, but in the night the French 
rushed the place under cover of darkness. 
At dawn on Saturday Locre was once 
more in French hands. Again the 
Germans recaptured it. The indomitable 
French poured in gas-shells, attacked in 
their gas-masks, drove the enemy out, 
and were still proudly holding Locre when 
night fell on Sunday, April 28th. 

The British line farther north,, just 
within our old Ypres salient, had very 
similar experiences. Just east of Dickc- 
busch Lake is a little coppice known 
as Ridge Wood, and a little beyond lies 
the remnant of the village of Voormezcele, 
which is three thousand yards fro'm the 
heaps of rubble which once were Ypres. 

Epic Encounters 

While the French were fighting at 
Locre, other German divisions attacked 
our men at Voormezeele and Ridge Wood, 
and in all the low ground just south of 
the lake. They attacked in vain, for the 
advance was shattered, pnd the British 
were officially said to have captured 
hundreds of prisoners. On the afternoon 
of Saturday, April 27th, the Germans 
again moved on Voormezeele in great 
masses, and this time they won the 
village. During the night our men made 
a vigorous counter-attack and thrust them 
out headlong, and throughout the pause 
which followed on Sunday, April 28th, 
the British stuck to Voormezeele, just as 
the French clung to Locre. So matters 
stood, when at daybreak on Monday, 
April 29th, the Germans opened their 
great attack on a ten-mile front, from 
Meteren to the outskirts of Ypres, with 
the evident hope of carrying all the hilis 
in one vast sweep. 

1 have dwelt so long on these epic 
encounters around Mont Kemmel that 1 
can only make the briefest allusion to the 
local battle, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 24th and 25th, at Villers-Bretonneux 
and Hangard, before Amiens. Yet this 
battle in the south was a heartening 
victory for British arms, for though at 
first we lost Villers-Bretonneux and the 
high ground to the north on the Wednes¬ 
day, a mixed force of Anzacs and Old 
Country troops made a most daring 
counter-attack at ten o'clock the same 
night, fought all through the small hours, 
won back the village and the whole of the 
line, and took nearly a thousand prisoners. 
Though the French lost Hangard, they 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy, 
and the smashing of the German spear¬ 
head before Amiens was believed by many 
to be more important than the loss of 
Mont Kemmel. In any case, it was a 
very fine exploit. 
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Diversities of Duty in the Fighting Man’s Day 



British troops resting behind the lines on the western front near the uninhabitable ruins of a war-shattered house. Right : British 
soldiers hauling up food by means of a winch from a deep underground cookhouse near the firing-line in France. 



Fire-escape put to a novel use by British troops in France—it gave access to an observation-post which had been established at 
the top of a tree. Right : “ Old Bill,” a big British gun in action on the western front. 



Working-party of British soldiers engaged in clearing up part of an old Qerman line on the western front, and (right) a couple of 
British soldiers hanging out their washing on some of the wreckage of the ruined factory in which they were billeted. 
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Anzac engineers in Palestine building a barrel-pier bridge with 
wine casks procured from local wine cellars. Right : One of the 
temporary barrel bridges as it was when completed. 
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Trestle bridge built by Anzac engineers in Palestine. Although when this photograph was taken camels and men were able to wade 
scarcely more than ankle-deep, the rather lofty bridge was necessary, for the stream when in flood rises fourteen feet at this point. 
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British Bridge Hands as Played in Palestine 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 



Oil' C~0> 




ObyverjiY 


The principal sketch above is illustrative of the contribution by 
the Editor which appears on the opposite page, for Mr. C. M. 
Sheldon, our artist, also visited the “Tank and Two Crosses,” 
and his pencil gives a very faithful reproduction of the scene. The 
other “ pencillings ” are full of interest, and nothing could be more 


reminiscent of the daily scenes in the little French towns behintf 
the lines where the soldiers are billeted than the sketch of the 
picture-postcard shop. When his Majesty the King visited the 
“ O. Pip” sketched at the top corner, he must have concluded 
there was nothing really personal in the minatory notice-board ! 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 


A TANK 


W HO does not recall the thrill that 
went through the world when 
the first stories of the great 
British Battles of the Somme came out 
early in July, 1916 ? We read of the 
weird fighting-machines that led our brave 
soldiers across the ghastly wastes of No 
Man’s Land, riddling the astonished Huns 
with streams of bullets and behaving-in 
such antic ways that the light-hearted 
khakied men who followed up with 
gleaming bayonet and ready bomb could 
but laugh—laugh and forward to kill or 
be killed. 

Coming of the Monster 

" Monsters of the primeval ooze and 
slime,” " Antediluvian creatures that 
grunt and slither through the mud, that 
lean against trees and crush them ; that 
put their snouts to the wall of a house and 
it falls, while they crawl imperturbably 
over the ruin they have made,” “ Behe¬ 
moths” — a rich variety of phrases such 
as these flowed from the pens of the war 
correspondents, then long starving for-an 
opportunity to be " picturesque.” 

It was the joy-day of the Tank. No 
British paper was allowed to describe the 
new creation of English mechanical 
genius ; to have shown a photograph of 
one would have been something like 
treason. Not until the counterfeit pre¬ 
sentment of H.M. landship Creme de 
Menthe and various others of the first 
quaint fleet had been published widely 
in the American Press, and the Huns had 
secured some of the material monsters, 
were we in England allowed to see what 
they were like; and with admirable 
wisdom the official photos first issued 
all depicted Tanks that had come to 
grief. 

Many stranger things than Tanks have 
occupied our minds since then, and Tanks 
themselves have waddled along the streets 
cl many a town in these islands on 
stranger missions than their first job at 
zero hour on the Somme. They have 
even been transported across the Atlantic 
to stimulate American interest in the war, 
and one at least has figured in the streets 
of Berlin to grace a Hunnisli holiday. 
" Hush, hush ! ” no longer applies to 
them, and the Hun has made his own, 
like the sedulous ape he is. 

Weird Pioneers 

To me, however, my first sight of the 
Tanks in the autumn of 1917 was a sensa¬ 
tion never to be forgotten. At the 
" Tankodrome " where I first saw them 
parked, distantly suggestive of what 
Hamiloar’s elephants under the walls of 
ancient Carthage may have looked like 
before being caparisoned for battle, no 
close inspection was allowed ; but, later, 
on one of the bloodiest battlefields of the 
Somme, where several had ended their 
all-too-brief careers, I was able to explore 
their mysteries. 

One of these weird pioneers in that 
opening. Battle of the Somme—when 
another of them captured a village of 
machine-gun emplacements and still 
others achieved feats of valour which the 
fabled doings of the gods of old could not 
have rivalled — one had just crawled 


AND TWO 

By the Editor 

across a highway and was dragging its 
slow length along the sodden field of 
battle when a random shot put it out of 
action for ever. 

There it lay by the roadside, no longer 
an object of terror, but of curiosity, of 
pity. 

There was rust upon it, and one felt for 
the great inert mass of reddening metal a 
curious sympathy, as though it had been 
a thing from which life had gone out 
while it had been clumsily “ doing its 
bit.” The Byronic lines : 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale. 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on 
his mail, 

did not seem absurdly inapposite to the 
stranded Tank, save that it was naught 
but “mail” and'rust. What, after all, 
are Tanks but mammoth coats of mail to 
encase as brave men as ever went into 
battle ? 

A dead soldier by the roadside could 
not have stirred more sorrow in me than 
this poor Tank, struck down on its 
maiden journey and probably before it 
had achieved anything of the purpose for 
which it had been laboriously created. 

Thing of Wonder 

One thought of the immense human 
labour that wrought those mighty plates 
of steel and drove home those thousands 
of rivets, of the months of loving crafts¬ 
manship that went to the fashioning of 
its intricacies of motive machinery, the 
elaborate testings of the individual parts, 
before the leviathan crawled away from 
its base and gruntingly reached the scene 
of action. Above all, of the wonderful, 
godlike brains that conceived, designed, 
and made such living things out of base 
metal. 

And all for this 1 To be knocked out 
by a lucky shot from a barbarian’s 
cannon. 

Within, one could reconstitute in some 
degree the fate that had overtaken the 
thing. Nothing seemed destroyed in all 
its maze of complicated levers and tie- 
rods ; the steering-gear, though rusted, 
still showed a 'willingness to respond to 
the touch of the handle ; the revolving 
gun-turrets on the port - and starboard 
sides still swung round to a moderate 
pressure; the powerful Daimler engine 
astern looked as though it might “ start 
up ” after a little oiling ; but all the racks 
where the plentiful machine-gun am¬ 
munition had been stored were empty, 
and burnt bullets lay about in hundreds. 
Only the petrol reservoirs were wreckage 
—it was as though the heart of the un¬ 
couth thing had burst. Its eyes, too, 
were blinded, for the prisms in the peri¬ 
scopes were shattered into fragments. 

The sense of pity for the hapless thing 
grew on me. Such a marvel of mechanism 
destroyed at one blow—one random shot! 
It seemed horribly unfair. Yet there 
was the evidence of it—a jagged hole, a 
little forward of the port gun-turret, into 
which you could no more than put your 
fist, told the tale. Here the shell had 
penetrated, bursting in the forward part 
of the interior, wrecking the petrol con¬ 
tainers, and in an instant the doomed 
Tank was a blazing inferno, the ammuni- 
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tion discharging as the flames licked 
around the magazines. 

Scant imagination is needed to picture 
the terror of that scene. Yet not till now 
does the fate of the gallant fellows—- 
bravest of pioneers, who- were to the 
mechanical leviathan as the soul and 
spirit to the body of man—engage us. 
Seven of them went forth that fateful 
day in this strange coat of mail that is, 
when you think; of it, and especially when 
you see it laid upon its side, horribly 
suggestive of the coffin of some fabulous 
giant. 

A Tragic Close 

Seven of them, young, full of en¬ 
thusiasm, devotion, cooped up here so 
that they could not stand erect, wearing 
padded -steel headgear to prevent their 
skulls from cracldng on the riveted metal 
roof as the strange craft lurched and 
swayed down shell-holes and over heaps 
of ruins, each at his particular post, to 
move the inert thing forward into the 
furnace of death and to die, or to slay 
and to live. 

And one lucky shell out of the thou¬ 
sands the Huns sent over decides that 
they are to die, and this pioneer of land- 
ships is to end in a ditch by a highway 
of the Somme. 

Nothing was known of the fate of the 
crew to the officer who brought me to the 
scene ; but when we emerged from the 
Tank’s interior we noted, close by, two 
small mounds, w-ell kept, with two neat 
crosses and the names thereon of two of 
the crew who had perished in the Tank. 

We had not remarked the little grave 
before, so familiar are these tiny crosses 
throughout that vast graveyard of the 
Somme, where for generations crosses 
will far outnumber trees. There, side 
by side, lie two of the thousands of brave 
souls who gave their lives for England 
that day ; and somehow their graves are 
to me more memorable than anv of the 
multitude I saw, by reason of "the dead 
Tank at their side. 

On Sacred Ground 

Often had I thought of this little scene 
as the panorama of my Somme journey- 
ings came back to my mind’s eye, and it 
was strange enough that at a later day, 
in the radiant spring weather of 1918, 
when larks were singing joyously above 
these fields of death, and all the mighty 
armies of the Allies were “ standing-to ” 
for the opening of the mighty German 
Battles for Amiens, I came again, with 
other friends, to this same spot ; stood by 
these little graves and explored once more 
the interior of the Tank that told, as in a 
written book, their sad, brave story. 

Not many days afterwards the new 
hordes from Hunland cam'e back once 
more, and doubtless their foul feet would 
defile that little bit of ground which 
seemed to me as sacred as any in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

What of the other live brave men who 
companioned the two who rest beneath 
the little crosses ? Who knows ? Five 
men, even of the bravest, are as nothing 
in an army of five million. The finest 
stories of the Great War arc those that 
vail never be told 
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Happy Aspects of Life Behind the Allied Lines 



The Gallic cock, emblem of France—recovered from the ruins of Grivesnes ; a symbol at once of the fine fighting spirit of the French 
and of their recovery. Right : A Canadian soldier giving his pet a much-needed wash during a rest behind the lines. 



Wounded but happy. ’Men who helped to stay the German rush in the west. Left: 
A Serbian soldier placing a rifle-grenade in the adapter fitted to his rifle. 


100 °much foi**onp—« if 63 ? thrC6 ‘™ h . a £ k8 .n (to U8 °* h ° ir °wn term),behind the lines in France have adopted collectively-it being 
t o uch foi one the name of a famous Welsh village. Their pet kitten takes its exercise by walking from “ Llanfair ” to “ gogoch.^ 
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IS IT ARMAGEDDON? 

and Portents from the Prophets and the Magicians 


By JESSE QUAIL 
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S Q great a convulsion among the 
nations as the present war could 
not occur without many discerning, 
in it the fulfilment of prophecy, both 
sacred and profane. There are predic¬ 
tions -by Mother Shipton ” and other 
mediaeval soothsayers which have been 
held to apply to present events, while 
Shakespeare has pictured with more or 
less accuracy the pending downfall of the 
Ottoman Empire. The astrologers, who 
profess to read the future by the stars, 
have,, as a matter of course, sought to 
forecast the progress of the war in their 
almanacks. The ephenierides and hiero¬ 
glyphics of Zadkiel, Raphael, Old Moore, 
and other modern prophets are probably 
intelligible enough to their disciples, but 
to the general public somewhat contra¬ 
dictory and confusing. There is a vague¬ 
ness about thess predictions which permits 
of their being variously construed, 
according to the year’s actual occurrences. 

When these prophets " condescend to 
particulars,” they arc not seldom un¬ 
fortunate. Thus, one of them—-w'e need 
not say which—predicted the death and 
burial of the Kaiser, and consequent close 
of the war, during the past year. The 
non-materialisation of this prophecy may 
have been a mistake of the " vox stell- 
arum,” or only a premature anticipation. 
This year, again, w r e arc promised not 
only victory and peace, but one of the 
prophets ” with confidence predicts a 
glorious future for us all.” May his 
confident guess this time prove a true one ! 

Scriptural Predictions 

Turning - to sacred prophecy, some 
writers have displayed great ingenuity in 
the endeavour to identify the Kaiser 
William with the Antichrist, or " Man 
of Sin,” or " King of the World,” spoken 
of in the Book of Revelation and in various 
Old Testament prophecies, because, they 
aver, his name makes up the mysterious 
number 666. But this number has also 
been read in the names of Kapoleon 
Bonaparte, the Emperor Napoleon III., 
and other historic personages, so there is 
doubt as to whom it really applies. Then, 
again, the Kaiser has been identified with 
the Beast, of whom St. John asks, “ Who 
is able' to make war with him ? ” and to 
whom power was given to " continue ” (or 
“ make war,” according to the marginal 
reading) “ for forty and two months " — 
a period, by the way, that has now been 
well exceeded.* 

A more pertinent question relating to 
the war which is being seriously discussed 
by students of prophecy is : Is it Arma¬ 
geddon ? It is maintained by many 
that, although the Battle of Armageddon 
lias not yet been fought, events are 
rapidly leading to it, and that the great 
• prophetic fight will be the culmination of 
u the present struggle. According to the 
vj Scriptural prediction, the Battle of the 
® Nations which is to usher in the millennium 
JJ will take place in Palestine, at a place 
■■ called in the Hebrew tongue Arma- 
y geddon ” (or Har-Mageddon, as the 
y Revised Version has it). The particular 
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locality has been recognised as the Plain 
of Megiddo, or Esdraelon, situated 
between Mounts Carmel and Gilboa. 
Comparing the prophecy in the Revelation 
with those of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and other 
Old Testament writers, supposed to refer 
to the same stupendous event, we learn 
that a .“ mighty king ” is to be broken 
here, and that the Children of Israel will 
be gathered from the four quarters of .the 
earth by the “ ships of Tarshish first,” 
which will “ bring thy sons from far, their 
silver and their gold with them.” This 
Tarshish, which will be the powerful and 
successful ally of triumphant Israel, is 
generally recognised as the British Isles, 
the “ tin islands,” or Cassiteridcs, with 
which the Phoenicians (descendants of 
Dan) traded. 

Rosh—and Russia 

Ezekiel says: “ Tarshish was thy 

merchant by reason of the multitude'of 
all kinds of riches,” and ” her ships were 
thy caravans." He refers also to “ the 
young lions thereof,” while Isaiah describes 
it, according to one rendering, as a " land 
shadowed (or shadowing) with wings, 
which sendeth ambassadors by sea in 
vessels drinking up water ” (steamships ?). 

The figures ” young lions ” and " wings ” 
are supposed to be emblematic of the 
British Colonies. Great Britain also is 
the only nation possessing “ the gates of. 
its enemies ” (which Germany covets), 
and that was part of the blessing promised 
to the seed of Abraham. Before Jeru¬ 
salem was delivered by the British arms 
from her Turkish (or Edomite) oppressors, 
there did not seem much probability of 
the present war eventuating in Arma¬ 
geddon, for the great battles of the war 
took place in Europe, not Palestine ; but 
now a decisive conflict in Eastern lands 
is not at all improbable. The powers of 
Edom, generally identified with Turkey, 
also Moab and Assyria (Germany and her 
allies) arc to be overthrown at Arma¬ 
geddon. 

Moreover, in the Revised Version, the 
word Rosh is used as that of one of the 
nations over which the allies of Israel will 
triumph. Rosh stands for P.ussia, being 
the name of the tribe whence the Russians 
came ; and as events have lately shaped 
themselves, it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that Russia may become an 
ally of our enemies. 

“Signs of the Times” 

Other prophetic utterances with which 
Great Britain has been associated may be 
deemed more fanciful. For instance, in 
the Coronation Stone at,‘Westminster 
Abbey we are supposed to possess the 
•veritable Moabite Stone, which formed 
Jacob’s pillow during his dream at Luz. 
This, tradition tells, was afterwards one 
of the corner-stones of Solomon’s Temple, 
and w 7 as. brought from the East some 
2,500 years ago ; the blessing of Jacob is 
said to attach to its possessor. The 
people of Britain are, further, identified 
with the tribe of Ephraim, which, after 
the dispersion, ended its wanderings in 
these islands. The emblem of Ephraim 


was the bullock. " Majesty is his,” says * 1 1 
the Mosaic record, whence, we are told, 
comes our national personification as 
John Bull. The name England is traced ( 
to the Ilcbrc-.v " engl," a bullock, in 
allusion to the Divine covenant made 
with Abraham. The lion and the unicorn 
in our Royal Standard were both emblems 
of Israel. Lastly, to this budget of pro¬ 
phetic coincidences may Ire added the 
statement in St. John’s Revelation, that 
the seventh angel “ poured out his vial 
(or bowl) into the air,” which is supposed 
to typify the present " war in the air.” 

Apart from interpreters of prophecy who 
discern its fulfilment in current events, 
there are necromancers and magicians 
who have a superstitious regard for omens, 
and see many in the " signs of the times.” 
Some of these omens are mere figure 
puzzles, having a certain arithmetical or 
mathematical interest, as illustrating 
what has been called the magical pro¬ 
perties of numbers. Perhaps the most 
curious of these magical combinations of 
figures is from an American source, and 
it is the only one for which we have space. 

It purports to show that the year 1918 is 
to be the year of peace, and this is in¬ 
dicated by the following sum : Add up 
the numbers comprising (1) the year of 
birth, (2) the year of accession, (3) age, 
and (4) years reigned, of each of the allied 
Sovereigns separately, and in every' case 
the total divided by two (there being two 
sides in the war) will give 1918, the 
present year. Thus : 


King George V. King op Italy. 


I’um . 

1863 

Born . 

1869 

Ascended throne.. 

1910 

Ascended throne.. 

J900 I 

Age, years 

53 

Age, years .. 

49 | 

Iteigned, years .. 

8 

Iteigned, years .. 

18 

*? 

| 3836 

*> 

13836 


1918 


1918 


Figures that Prove—Nothing 

Similar calculations on the personal 
data of the King of the Belgians, the 
Emperor of Japan, and the Kings of 
Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro give 
precisely the same result (3,836) ; and. 
what is more curious, so d6 the figures 
relating to the two Presidents of Republics 
allied with Britain, viz. : 

Presides! Wilson, president Poincare 


Born .1856 Horn 186(1 

Took office .. 1012 Took office .. .. 191:1 

Age, yearn .. 62 Age, years .. .. 58 1 

H dil office, years . 0 Hekl otBce, years . 5 


2 13836 2 1 383# | 

1918 1918 

Still more remarkable in this connection 
is the fact that the figures relating to the ' 
ex-Tsar Nicholas show, not 1918, but 
1917, the year he was deposed and ! 
retired from the war. We leave these 
curious figures for our readers to solve j 
the arithmetical puzzle involved, but fj 
would add that their prophetic significance • 
is nullified by the fact that an adjustment |j 
of the age and reign figures to any previous A 
year of the war would give, not 1918, but V 
1917, 1916, and so on, according to the y 
year. y 
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I X publishing the 
article on the 
war and the pro¬ 
phets, by Mr. Jesse 
Quail, in this issue, I would like it to be 
understood that all Mr. Quail has sought 
briefly to sketch are the evidences of certain 
old superstitions and follies which arc 
flourishing among ui "again." It may be 
taken as a very sound rule that credulity 
and superstition exist in people in inverse 
ratio to knowledge and common-sense. 
War brings severe mental strain and ex¬ 
citement, which in turn produce all sorts 
of wild theories and lead to a pathetic 
readiness to listen to quacks and sooth¬ 
sayers who will promise aught for gain,. 
The recrudescence of spiritualism in its 
various branches, honest and dishonest, 
is symptomatic of this nervous unrest; 
(his fumbling for some touch of the unseen 
world in the hope of finding a solace which 
is not too evident here. 

I3EKSOXAI.LV, I confess to nothing 
*■ but contempt for all prophecies, and 
I. am'entirely impatient with those, who 
see signs and portents where thev wish to 
sec them. None the less, as.-Tnjs.WAu 
1 1.LUSTRatisd endeavours-to be a faithful 
mirror of these strange times in which wc 
are living, it is my. editorial duty, to take, 
cognisance: of .every matter, that might 
interest or instruct any of. my readers, 
and I make no apology .for. devoting a 
page to a review of these war prophecies. 

1 may mention, however, that I do not 
invite any correspondence on the .subject," 
and that. I shall not be tempted into 
comment on any letters received, knowing 
well how many, people there are ever .eager 
for an opportunity to set forth their pet 
theories on anything occult. 

America’s First Year' 

THE arrival of the first anniversary of 
*■ America’s "intervention in the war 
gave "occasion for the publication of some 
figures,to indicate something of what the 
huge war-machine of the great Republic 
had "accomplished during the first year of 
its . running,' As might have been ex¬ 
pected,", the figures arc stupendous. Here 
are a few of them." The U.S. .Army 
increased from 9.524 .officers"and 202,510 
enlisted inch to .125,801 officers and 
1,528,924 men. The first contingent of 
the Expeditionary "Force landed at- a 
French port- eighty'-eight days after 
America had declared war"; the first 
American troops received their baptism 
of fire one hundred and eighty-seven days 
after the.declaration of war ; and American 
troops permanently took over a part of 
the firing-line as an American sector in 
January, 19x8. 

"THE American Navy’s strength had 
1 become nearly. 21,000, officers and 
330,000 men, as against-4,792 officers and 
77,946 men a year earlier, and the total 
number of persons in the Navy establish¬ 
ment, now exceeds 425,000. American 
destroyers arrived at a British port, to 
assist in pati'olling, twenty-eight days 
after the declaration of war. ‘There were 
four times as many vessels in the naval 


service as there were a year before. 
Nearly 83,000 mechanics and civil em¬ 
ployees arq working in the Navy stations 
and elsewhere. Six new battleships of 
41,500 tons, the largest in the woi'ld, were 
ordered and designed. The repairs of 
one hundred and nine interned German 
ships added more than 700,000 tons to the 
available naval and merchant tonnage. 

THE year’s figures of finance stagger 
* imagination. Loans to foreign 
Governments associated in the war 
on March 12th, .19x8, aggregated 

4,436,329,750 dollars. The total appro¬ 
priations for the ' War Department 
amounted to 7,464,771,756 dollars. The 
total Navy appropriations; real and 
pending, were 3,333,171.685 dollars.. 
Bonds, certificates of indebtedness, war 
savings certificates, and thrift stamps 
issued by the Treasury up to March 1.2th, 
1918, totalled 8,560,802,052 dollars. Not 
without facts behind him has President 
Wilson declared that America will give 
all that she loves and all that.she has to 
redeem, the world and make it fit- for free¬ 
men to lir e in. . 

.“Old Bill” on the Film 

□ If HIND the rough exterior of Caplairi 
— ". Bairnsf atlicr’s. creations. Old Bill, 
All, arid ;Bcrf, is flic spirit of "Dumas’ 
Three Musketeers. This is brought out. 
villi graphic verisimilitude in the filin' 
adaptation of the Buirnsfathcr-Eli'ot 
play-, .“ The Better ’Ole,” by George 
1’carson and T. A. Welsh. Though tlu: 
six x'ccls take nearly two hours to unfold, 
the story they tell was followed at the 
private view with absorbed attention.' 
Apart from the purely' dramatic interest 
of this picture-play, it shows with.re¬ 
markable force what we are fighting for, 
what the penalty will be if we should fail, 
and, more -than" all, the simple courage 
which .animates the rank and file ot the 
British Army, the readiness of the ordinary- 
ranker to sacrifice all, even life itself, for 
th’c preservation of home and all it means, 
even to, the humblest. Perhaps, the 
humour is exaggerated, but the “ Romance 
of Old Bill ” is "strong enough in its human 
appeal to survive that atticism. In¬ 
cidentally. it emphasises the value lb the 
soldier at the front olTetteTs .from home. 
No one can witness its picture of a blank 
mail. day and again be guilty of post¬ 
poning the cheery missive which is a 
sure solace for the hardships of service 
in the field. * 


A 


CHINESE seaman saved . from a 
torpedoed ship was asked by'. the 
American Vice-Consul at Genoa for a 
description of what had happened. He 
replied in four words : “ Pouf ! ‘ Bang 1 
Water ! Hospital ! ” When one comes 
to think of it. there isn't anything more 
that needed telling. Ami the report is 
as descriptive as it is terse. 

Teuton Praise of Britain 

A WRITER in the " Times Literary 
•f*- Supplement” has' recently "drawn 
attention to a very' remarkable poem by 
the great German poet Schiller-—remark- 
ablcin that it is a tribute from Germany to 
England as'" the defence against tyrants.” 


The poem was inspired by' the subject of 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and 
some of its passages are peculiarly' appo¬ 
site at the present, as" nxaybe seen from - " 
the following translated extracts ; 

Blessed island — Queen of the Seas 
Thou it is who art threatened by this Galleon" 
array, 

Great-hearted Britain ! Woe to thy free-born 
people! 

Behold the storm-cloud ! 

Who wrought-for thee this precious jewel that 
made thee Queen of all the lauds ? 

Hast thou not wrung from proud kings the 
wisest of constitutions — 

The Magna Charta, that makes citizens of thy 
kings and princes of thy citizens ? 

Thy proud sea-power Hast thou not won it 
from a million rivals in the sea light ?" 
To whom dost thou owe it, 

Ruddy-faced people, of this earth - 
To whom"else but thy spirit and thy sword ? 


THEN when the poem conics to tile 
threatening oi the approaching 
Armadt^, arc these striking lines : 

from above, God .the Almighty saw the proud 
lion, pennons of thy enemy, 

And saw thy destined grave. 

” Shall,” quoth He,,”.My Albion perish, 

My race of herofcs.be destroyed. 

The last rock bastion against oppression fall 
to earth, 

The defence against tyrants be annihilated 
. in' this hemisphere ? 

Never,” He cried, ‘'shall Freedom’s paradise, 
The" shield of all that is worthy in man, 

: perish ! ” ... 

Mr. K. G. Reginald Neville, in drawing 
attention to,.this poem, suggests-that it 
might be usefully printed in its. original 
German form and dropped by aeroplanes 
over the German lines. • ■ . 

Healthy Rivalry 

IN England and Wales there arc - or. 
* strictly speaking, there were in tytt 
fiffy.-five cities arid towns with a 
population of over 100,006,- this being 
exclusive of the county of London. To 
April 6th last there were in the same area 
thirty-nine cities and towns which had 
each subscribed oyer" /1,600,"coo . in jlic" 
purchase of National War. Bonds", and this 
list makes very interesting reading.' 
Three largest cities -Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and Birmingham -stand, at, llie 
top, and in that order, which is 1 not, 
however, that of their population, which 
is Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester. 
Liverpool's total 61 over twenty-five and. 
a half millions is an excepttonally. line 
one. Ncwcastic-on-Tyric is jiiiother. place 
which stands higher in this competition'" 
than it docs on tire fist of big tovyns,.while 
several places among the thirty-nine have 
nothing like xoo.ooo inhabitants, and yet 
have -passed the million mark -such 
as Blackpool, Darlington, and Grimsby. 
Trade prosperity accounts for many",of. 
the facts revealed in this list, but not for 
all. . One cati understand the high place 
taken by Coventry, but Norwich is hardly 
a great lpunilion centre, and it. too, lias 
done extraordinarily well. - Perhaps the 
secret-is found in the “..will to save,” a 
useful adjunct to the “ will to win.” 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


A TILT AT A 


XCEPT the parson in the pulpit no 
one enjoys such freedom of self- 
expression as a man who. like myself, is 
permitted weekly to air Iks opinions on 
things in general in the columns of a news¬ 
paper. The parson enjoys the greater 
freedom of the two. Unconventionality 
of manner'is regarded leniently as amiable 
eccentricity. I’northodoxy tantamount 
to heresy in respect of matter would have 
to be proved against him before he could 
be inhibited from preaching or deprived 
of his living, and an elaborate machinery 
of ecclesiastical law would have to be set 
in motion for that purpose. Heresy 
hunting, moreover, is not a sport in which 
tho-bishops encourage the laity to indulge. 
It entails too lhuch work and worry for 
their lordships. Much less secure is the 
journalist’s position. If the scribe puts 
his foot in it the editor doesn’t trouble 
about Courts of Arches or (Ecumenical 
Councils, but jumps quick with both feet, 
and when that happens the scribe is likely 
to be flattened out. 


\AJITHIN reasonable limits, however, 
the scribe has much liberty of speech, 
and ho has the comfort of knowing that 
he can’t be interrupted in the middle. 
Not until he has said it do his readers 
know what he ‘ is going to say. Some¬ 
times he doesn’t know himself. And 
that gives a certain piquancy to his work 
which otherwise might become wearisome 
to him after a time. It is really some¬ 
thing of an adventure to sit down at 
night knowing you have to turn out an 
article without having the least idea 
what you are going to write about. It 
is something of a surprise to get up from 
your desk in the morning and find that 
you have written one which will “ do." 
And adventure and surprise are the eggs 
and the apples of life’s feast. 


HO not imagine that I have no idea 
what I am going to write about to¬ 
night. I have; and, if there’s no air raid, 
1 11 do it. Just at the moment I am 
thinking how satisfactory it is—to myself— 
that you can’t interrupt me, however 
prejudiced, or illogical, or absurd, or 
otherwise exasperating you may presently 
vote me to be. There is something 
sardonically amusing, ' too—though not 
without its reminder of the responsibility 
of authorship—in the thought of how 
many of you are likely to read this 
through, whatever the opinion may be 
that you form as you go on. And, 
thirdly, 1 am tendering a land of 
apology in advance for taking perhaps 
undue advantage of my privileged seat 
in this corner to express my own private 
and entirely unimportant, "old-fashioned, 
and wholly unreasonable opinions upon 
a subject which has nothing whatever to 
do with the war. 


IT is Lord Southwark who is responsible 
* for my departure from the prescribed 
path. He is about to bring in a Bill 
• substituting the decimal system for our 
U present coinage, and I cannot hold my 
it peace in face of iconoclasm so cold- 
V blooded, unimaginative, - and severely 
y practical. If it is not too late already, 
I appeal to him to desist from action so 
U radical, almost treasonable. If ever in 
y the happy days of innocent boyhood he 


was tipped at school by godfather or uncle, 
let the memory of that grateful incident 
stir his emotion now. If ever in the 
ruffling days of very earliest manhood he 
himself tipped gamekeeper, groom, or 
butler, lot the memory of his ingenuous 
pride on that occasion stay his calculating 
hand. If these appeals are fruitless, let 
me implore him to give a thought to 
Southwark, whence he takes his title, 
with its peculiarly English associations 
with Chaucer, Sam Weller, and—confront¬ 
ing it on the other side of Thames, most 
English of all rivers — the Tower of 
London, and the Mint, where our present 
coins are made. They are English, too, 
characteristically English in their insular 
* refusal to conform to foreign standards, 
and accepted the whole world over as the 
best and purest money made by man. 

A NEWSPAPER to-day explains Lord 
Southwark's Bill to my still ■ un¬ 
consenting intelligence. “ The sovereign 
would remain as now,” but a new farthing 
representing a thousandth part of a 
sovereign would be issued." This, to be 
called a mil, would be the bronze coin of 
lowest value ; two, three, and four-mil 
bronze pieces would come above it, 
followed by nickel five and ten-mil 
pieces; silver coins would be quarter- 
florins, half-florins, florins, and double 
florins, and in splendid isolation at the 
top would be the one gold coin, the 
sovereign. No longer should we have 
to do intricate sums, adding up long 
columns of figures labelled respectively 
£ s. d. — delightful hieroglyphics—and 
running risks of dividing the pence by 
twelve inaccurately and the shillings by 
twenty. Sovereigns alone would be our 
concern, and all we should have to re¬ 
member would be where to put what the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill called 
(with some justification, I think) the 
d — d dot. 

IN logic, . my newspaper tells me, the 
* case for decimal - coinage is un¬ 
answerable. A fico for my Lord South¬ 
wark's logic. In logic the case for the 


T HERE have been recent rumours that the 
Pope is not indisposed to make renewed 
suggestions that the Allies should at least enter 
into “ conversations” in the hope of ascertaining 
whether peace could not be secured by negotiation 
after the issue of the present great battle has been 
determined. Such rumours make timely the 
republication of this sonnet by Lord Ltttymet;. 
better known to the poetry-loving public as 
Francis Coutts. First published in tire “ Outlook,” 
the sonnet deserves to be cited every time the mere 
" pacifist ” dares to raise his voice. 


CO you would make the sacrifices vain, 

The sorrow void ; let all that wealth of woe 
Be wasted, and the Prussian murderers go 
Unpunished. See, the thick-sown fields of slain 
And wandering coffin waters of the main 

Teem forth the dead, who, in procession slow. 
Passing before you, cry, “ We fought the foe, 
Defending you and yours ; we died to gain 


“ Safety for you ; now (base ingratitude !) 

You pule and palter for a futile peace. 
Before the enemy for peace has sued : 

First bind him fast and let him pray release. 
Enforcing terms no cunning can elude ; 

Only that way can you make war to cease." 




MILL 

abolition of our hereditary peerage is 
unanswerable. In logic the case for 
female suffrage was unanswerable, but 
logic would never have got women the 
. vote in England ; they won it by throwing 
politics into the dustbin and forgetting 
all about it when war broke out, and 
putting all their quick brains and clever 
fingers and brave hearts and splendid 
energy into man’s work for the Empire. 
Logic has had mighty little to. do with 
the growth of the British Constitution, 
but it’s, the best in the world. 

| OGIC, I contend, ought not to be 
L allowed to prevail over tradition and 
, character, at any rate, when those are 
good and sound. Think of the guinea. 
You bid in guineas at Christie’s and 
Tattersall’s. Physicians and surgeons 
take their fees and barristers’ briefs are 
marked in guineas. Journalists are paid 
in guineas per thousand words. Directors 
of companies are even called guinea-pigs. 
And there isn’t such a tiring as a guinea. 
Could anything be more absurd from the 
point of view of reason, or anything more 
characteristic of the English people’s 
inseparable attachment to their past ? 
Why abolish the innocent fiction ? 
Because people of other nationalities 
cannot understand it ? Offer any one 
of them a guinea and see if he doesn’t. 

I DO not believe, and I will not admit, 
* that nothing is lost by abolishing 
things and customs and systems dis¬ 
tinctive of countries in order to secure 
universal uniformity. Carried to its 
logical conclusion the universal applica¬ 
tion of the decimal system of coinage 
should bring universal identity of coins, 
entailing the immediate extinction of a 
bright sidelight upon the history of all 
countries. Standardisation may be en¬ 
tirely desirable where machines and 
machinery are concerned ; it is not so 
where people and peoples are concerned, 
because levelling operations have a down¬ 
ward .force. Coins and coinage systems, 
like heraldry, ai'e bench marks of the 
builders of nations, and it is ungrateful, 
and worse than that, to rub them out. 
The difference between the guinea and 
the sovereign, so regarded, was more than 
the twelve-pennyworth of gold that 'set 
the worth of the one above that of the 
other. There was a similar sentimental 
difference between the half-crown and 
the florin, in addition to the actual 
difference in monetary value. These 
shades of distinction are not contemptible 
and unworthy of the consideration of 
intelligent men, for they are indicative 
of something in national character. 

AI course, I know that the day must 
L-' come when the Old Guard must 
disappear. I hope to march off with as 
stiff an upper lip as any man of the 
regiment. But I also hope that when I 
am paid for my last piece of honest work 
I shall receive a guinea and not /1050. 
Meantime, pending the passing of Lord 
Southwark's Bill into law, I had better 
try to “ learn decimals,” which I never 
compassed at school. One never knows 
one’s luck, and my wife might ask me 
hew many mils there are, and where you 
put the dot, in six-and-eleven-three. 

C. M. 

- -- - •3'3'Q-3-a 
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BRITISH AERIAL ACTIVITY ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 

The upper photograph shows : R.A.F. pilots and observers marking German positions ; and the lower photograph : Fixing bombs to 

drop on massed Germans. 
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THE GERMAN REPULSE IN 


L AST week our running commentary 
upon the mighty battle in France 
and Flanders was brought as far 
as the opening of the enemy’s attack on 
Monday, April 29th, on a ten-mile front 
between Meteren and the outskirts of 
Ypres. By nightfall on that day the 
attack had been repulsed with heavy 
slaughter at all points, and for six days 
afterwards, down to and including Sunday, 
May 5th, the Germans showed no dis¬ 
position to renew their offensive anywhere 
on the battle-front. 

The attack on April 29th was generally 
and quite rightly regarded as the severest 
local defeat inflicted upon the enemy since 
they began their drive against the Allies 
on March 21st. They made the attempt 
with forces estimated to include between 
eleven and thirteen divisions. Their un¬ 
doubted objects were to smash the 
southern half of the Ypres salient, and 
to sweep over the main group of hills 
beyond Mont Kemmel as far as the Mont 
des Cats. They began with a terrific 
bombardment, they flung their “ storm- 
troops ” forward again and again, they 
fought from dawn to darkness, and at the 
end of the day they had not won a foot 
of ground. Though it was still too soon 
for rejoicing, the Allies began to believe 
that they had got the measure of the 
Germans. 

It is worth while to pay special attention 
to this particular action, which it was 
thought might prove to be a turning- 
point in these protracted operations. 

Melting “Waves" of Attack 

The right of the allied line selected for 
attack was close to the railage of Meteren, 
two miles west of Bailleul, and about 
three miles south of the Mont des Cats. 
Australian units, whose fortitude had been 
proved in many battles, were posted 
somewhere about Meteren. Thence the 
line ran north-eastward through the dip 
between Mont Kemmel and the main 
group of heights. French forces held all 
the dip. and were established on the slopes 
of Mont Rouge and the Scherpenberg. 
The French were quite close to the village 
of Locre, under Mont Rouge, and their 
part of the line extended north of the 
heights as far as the hamlet of La Clytte. 
Until the German offensive began all this 
area was full of troops in reserve and 
busy with the work of war. There was 
even a little officers’ club at Locre, where 
the tall church-tower, screened in the past 
by Mont Kemmel, had suffered no damage 
in the earlier years. 

From La Clytte British troops carried 
the line onwards into the lower ground 
towards Ypres. We were still holding the 
patch of tree stumps known as Ridge 
Wood, and the desolate ground east of 
Dickobusch Lake, and the ruins of the 
village of Voormezcele. South of Ypres 
the line reached the Ypres-Comines Canal 
at Lock 8, less than a mile and a half from 
the site of the destroyed city. Sir Douglas 
Haig has mentioned our 25th, 49th, and 
21 st Divisions as having participated in 
the action, and it seems probable that they 
were all stationed in the sector between 
La Clytte and the canal. 

The assault was preceded by a bom¬ 
bardment which began early in the night, 
but by daybreak the energy’s attacking 
forces were moving forward. At Meteren 
and in all the low ground towards St. 
Jans Cappel the advancing “waves” 
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simply melted away. The reply of the 
Australians was so vigorous and sustained 
that the Germans never had the smallest 
chance of turning the Mont des Cats from 
the south. On the French portion of the 
front the enemy reached the lower slopes 
of Mont Rouge, and they also touched 
the foot of the Scherpenberg, but their 
limited success was of very short duration. 
The French quickly rallied, and in the 
afternoon they swept the enemy back 
and drove them headlong through Locre. 
Stories are told of an unnamed French 
captain who led his men in a most daring 
•fashion, shattered the German ranks, and 
by nightfall had carried the line nearly a 
mile beyond Locre towards Dranoutre. 

British Invincible Tenacity 

Our allies amply aVenged the loss of 
Mont Kemmel, and it must be added that 
in this action the possession of the height 
seems to have been of no profit to the 
Germans. The allied artillery poured a 
concentrated fire upon the hill throughout 
the day'. More recently, however, reports 
have shown that the enemy are converting 
Mont Kemmel into a formidable strong¬ 
hold. 

The British troops north of the heights 
as far as Voormezcele fought magnificently 
throughout the day. Our men held their 
own with dogged determination and never 
yielded an inch. Four times the Germans 
advanced to the attack, only to wither 
under our rifle and artillery fire. At 
Ridge Wood our soldiers would not be 
denied, and sallying forth they got 
among the discomfited Germans with the 
bayonet. The whole area of this portion 
of the attack was thickly strewn with 
German dead. The achievement of these 
British forces was the more remarkable 
because they cannot have been holding 
a very favourable line, and they were 
undoubtedly greatly outnumbered. Their 
success recalls the critica.1 days of the First 
Battle of Ypres, and the nation rejoiced 
when it heard of their invincible tenacity. 

Such, in brief, was the action of April 
29th, which grew in importance the more 
its details became known. The effect 
upon the Germans was impressive, for 
throughout the remainder of the week they 
refrained from attacking. Thrice they 
began an organised bombardment, once 
down on the Somme, and on two occasions 
in the north, but their infantry made no 
move. 

In the Southern Salient 

On Friday, May 3rd, they started la+e 
at night to bombard the scene of their 
failure on the previous Monday, but 
though the Allies stood to arms, the 
expected assault at daybreak on Saturday, 
May 4th, did not develop. It was 
thought that the formidable reply of the 
British gunners deranged the plans of the 
enemy, though another possible explana¬ 
tion was that the Germans were, so to 
speak, “ stuck in the mud.” There was 
much heavy rainfall during the week, 
and it was remarked that between the 
Scherpenberg and Ypres the men in the 
German front line w'ere “ living in a 
bog.” 

Yet in spite of the pause, the conviction 
grew that the enemy meant to attack 
again very quickly, and probably in 
greater strength than ever. The success 
on April 29th did not blind the Allies to 
the great advantages gained by the 
Germans during the preceding six weeks. 
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THE NORTH 


nor did it serve to conceal the gravity of 
the menace still offered by the foe. The 
only puzzle was where the next blow 
would fall. Their artillery work sug¬ 
gested that they possibly meant to 
continue the northern battle, and it was 
evident that they were toiling hard to 
make Mont Kemmel impregnable. On 
the other hand, all reports concurred in 
declaring that their principal concen¬ 
trations remained in the south, astride 
the Somme. They shelled the city of 
Amiens two or three times a day, and an 
experienced correspondent declared that 
“ Amiens as a whole is fast travelling the 
same road as poor Arras.” 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that 
there had been no general resumption of 
the offensive in the south since March 
30th. The Germans showed a disposition 
to renew it on April 4th, but were so 
severely handled by the British north of 
the Somme that their attack soon ceased. 
Thereafter they Confined themselves to 
occasional local assaults, of which the 
principal one was the fierce struggle 
at Villers-Bretonneux on April 24th and 
25th. The object of this combat was 
to gain possession of the highest ground 
in the angle between the Somme and 
the River Luce, but the Germans were 
foiled by the fine couflter-attack delivered 
at night by Anzacs and certain British 
units. It may really be said that the 
enemy were comparatively stationary in 
all the southern salient for a period of 
five weeks, in which time they only made 
occasional limited attempts to seize 
certain vantage-points. 

The True and Right Policy 

During all those weeks their most 
prominent activities were deflected to the 
northern battle. But the allied airmen 
who swept constantly over the southern 
salient saw that within the line the whole 
region was like a busy ant-heap. 

The long delay was of inestimable 
advantage to the Allies, for it enabled 
General Foclr and his coadjutors to com¬ 
plete their preparations for meeting the 
next strokes of the enemy. Wo may take 
it as absolutely certain that the German 
movements had not gone ” according to 
plan.” Kvery day’s grace gained by the 
allied commanders made the German 
task more difficult. One thing was made 
perfectly clear by the action in the north 
on April 29th, and that was that the 
Allies meant to fight out the issue where 
they stood. There were to be no more 
voluntary retirements, and indeed there 
could be none. The Allies could hope 
for no better line than the one they held, 
and every retrograde movement hence¬ 
forth was bound ultimately to tel! against 
them. 

This was especially true of the northern 
area. Much had been said in some 
quarters about the line of the River Aa, 
and the opportunities existing for exten¬ 
sive inundations between St. Omer and 
Gravelincs, a point on the coast midway 
between Calais and Dunkirk. It was 
perfectly true that there was not one 
but several conceivable defensive lines 
covering the Channel ports, each of which 
might, doubtless, be held in an emergency. 
Yet the true and right policy was that 
evidently adopted by General Foch, which 
was to defend every foot of ground, as was 
done in the immortal First Battle of 
Ypres. 
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Alert and on Guard in the Palestine Advance 



line of the Jordan, establishing themselves on the Wady Auia, about six miles north-east of the storied village. 



Turkish prisoners 
positions both east 


prisoners, both Turkish and German, in our hands. 
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French Honours for American Fighting Heroes 



American and French officers 


- — -- interrogating a German prisoner. 

American chaplain conducting a service ' — 


in a French village 
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British Brain and Muscle Against German Weight 


7 %c War Illustrated, 18 tit 3 /ay, 1918 . 


IVlilitary police patrol on duty on the western front in very dirty weather. Right : British artillerymen getting ready supplies of shell 
to meet the next German attempt to advance. Photographed when the men had been shelling the enemy for 74 consecutive hours. 


Engineers lifting a temporary bridge over a waterway in France in order 
that a motor-tug may pass through to tow a barge into safety. 


The motor-tug squeezing her way under the lifted bridge. Right: Sergeant of a British heavy battery copying the instructions for 
the gunlayers chalked on a blackboard ; indicating the minute care with which modern artillery operations are planned in advance. 
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MASTER WRITERS OF THE WAR 

LEFT OUT: A STORY OF THE SOMME 

By “Vedette” 


HE worst thing of all,” said Leonard, 
“ is to be left out of a show ! ” 
There were four of us in the big 
chairs round the fire at the club. We were 
swapping yarns about the front. We had 
•fallen to discussing the most trying part of 
our experiences in France, when suddenly 
old Leonard, whom I’ve known all my life 
and never suspected of being a fire-eater, de¬ 
livered himself of this unexpected remark. 

I imagine we looked rather dumb¬ 
founded, for he added : ” I suppose none 
of you fellows have ever been left out 
when your battalion went into action ? " 

“ They never gave me the chance,” 
chuckled Leslie, who had been half flayed 
at the debut of the Flammenwerfer at 
Ilooge, " otherwise-” 

Then let me tell you (said Leonard) 
that I’d rather pop the parapet a dozen 
times than again go through the experience 
of being left out of a show. I’ve been 
through it once, and—I'll tell you about 
it, and perhaps you’ll understand. 

I I' was during the Somme push. You 
know the way divisions used to hang 
about the skirts of the fray waiting for 
their turn to go in. Well, we had about a 
month of that, and what with the usual 
false alarms and our daily practisings for 
the attack, we were well trained down to 
a pretty fine point for fighting. Then at 
last our turn came. One-afternoon we 
were definitely told that we were for it in 
the morning—zero was at 6 a.m.—and we 
were to move up that night to the assembly 
area. We were in a bivouac on a hill-side 
at the time, a dirty slope with all the grass 
worn off it, and camps and horse-lines 
and God knows what else stretching away 
for miles to the horizon. I remember it 
so well because there the colonel sent for 
me to say that two other fellows and I 
were to be left out of the attack. 

IT was a bit of a facer for me. One 
works oneself up to the idea of going 
over the top like one steels oneself to jump 
into one’s ,tub on a cold morning. For a 
moment I was immensely relieved, I must 
say ; for the waiting about is the worst 
part of a show, isn’t it ? And some of the 
sights I had seen when we were doing 
fatigues — clearing up the battlefield, and 
all that — were enough to sicken a fellow 
of war for the rest of his life. But then I 
remembered Tony. And after that I 
wanted to go over with the others in the 
morning more than I’ve ever wanted any¬ 
thing in my life before. 

Friendship out there means a whole lot 
more than it does at home—you men know 
that — it kind of helps one over all manner 
of rough places. And Tony was my pal. 
We went out together, we were subalterns 
in the same company ; in the trenches we 
shared the same dug-out, and the same 
billet when we were out of the line. We 
had a regular offensive and defensive 
alliance. For instance, if by any chance 
our platoons were separated and I, say, 
was in the front line and Tony’s platoon 
in support, it was the understood thing 
1 hat if I got shelled Tony rolled up to keep 
me company—and vice versa. 

YUELL, as I was saying, I was to be 
left out of the show. Tony was to 
go with the rest. That afternoon we had 
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a bit of a walk together, and told one 
another what hard luck it was that we 
had to be separated after the way we had 
looked forward to doing our first show 
together. Until one has been in a show 
one doesn’t realise that one’s chances of 
getting knocked out are exactly the same 
as the other fellow’s, and that afternoon it 
never occurred to me—nor to Tony either, 

I think—that, well, that we mightn’t see 
one another again. 

At nine o’clock that night the battalion 
marched off in the rain, leaving the 
two other fellows and me behind in the 
bivouac with the first-line transport. 
They had started the preliminary bom¬ 
bardment a day or two before, but this 
night it was getting properly worked up. 
Guns seemed to be popping off for miles 
around, and on the horizon, beyond the 
Verey lights, we could see the shells 
bursting like balls of orange fire. Gun 
fire is damned unsettling, and the noise 
made me absolutely miserable. 

We dined that night with the transport 
officer and the quartermaster under a 
tarpaulin. There was some fizz, and I 
drank all I could get hold of. Wc all 
did. We wanted to forget the clock. 

“DIiVEILLff, blown by buglers all over 
the valley, roused me up at five, and 
I awoke feeling that all the sorrows of the 
world were pressing me down like a huge 
weight upon my shoulders. 

By 5.15 I was out and dressed. The 
guns were strangely silent ; but the sky 
was alive with aeroplanes—and their 
droning seemed to me like the slow, 
inevitable march of time—towards six 

o’clock, when- I couldn’t stick it out 

in the bivouac. There was absolutely 
nothing for us to do, so I went out and 
walked round the different camps. I 
was near some horse-lines when suddenly, 
without any warning, the guns broke out 
into the most infefnal bombardment, and 
I knew that six o’clock had come. 

T IHOUGHT of Tony—I was thinking of 
A him all the time. He loved his men ; 
but he used to curse ’em like a good ’un, 
and he never realised how they worshipped 
him. ” He’s a grand little officer,” they 
used to say about him. 

We went down to the field ambulance 
pretty early to wait for the wounded and 
hear some news. It was not a cheerful 
spot exactly with the doctors waiting 
among a fearsome collection of knives and 
saws. We waited, too—waiting is the 
worst part of war, don’t you think ? 
Presently the first stretchers arrived. 
You know what our wounded are like : 
all who are able to speak or even wink an 
eyelid—damned cheery ; the others—well, 
they give one a lump in the throat, rather, 
don’t they ? And some died. And I 
wondered how old Tony was getting along. 

A MAN in my platoon, brought in with 
-‘ v a hole in his arm, said that Tony was 
all right. He had seen him disappearing 
over the ridge through the smoke of the 
German barrage. And that was all the 
news I could get of him. We heard of 
various officers killed, but that was early 
on. By noon the battalion seemed to have 
vanished into space. There had been 
some kind of a hitch on our right, and 


people didn’t seem rightly to know what 
had become of our fellows. 

That day was a nightmare. The guns 
roared without a break, and when evening 
came a whole lot of heavies went lumbering 
up—a devilish good sign that things are 
going well, as you know. Tire news was 
splendid. The battalion had captured all 
its objectives and a lot of prisoners. 
Whole troops of them came down, white 
and ragged and wretched-looking—the 
usual thing. But never a word of Tony. 

That night, after we had sent the rations 
and water up, we stood and watched the 
shells bursting on the horizon. We stayed 
up till the morning light was in the sky. 
And I was thinking of Tony all the while. 

Then word came back that the bat¬ 
talion was to be relieved that night and 
would reach the bivouac about 6 a.m. 
Our drums and fifes went out to march it 
in. And we waited—it seemed to me 
that I had been waiting for years. 

r PHFN we heard the drums coming down 
the road. There was the colonel on 
his horse at the head of the column—such 
a little column it looked, hardly bigger than 
a company at full strength. Here was 
“ A ” Company, with a second-lieutenant 
riding the captain’s horse and another 
second-lieutenant marching behind. Ours 
was ” D ” Company ; it marched in rear 
of the battalion, so I knew I must possess 
my soul in patience a little longer to see 
whether my pal had come back to me. I 
knew he wasn’t wounded. Here was “ B” 
Company 1 Good Lord, how exhausted 
the men looked with their unshaven chins 
and haggard eyes and mud-stained 
clothes ! And here was “ C,” footing it 
bravely along, about twenty file strong. 

I was the senior subaltern of ” D ” 
Company, with Tony next in seniority, 
and two second-lieutenants junior to us. 
One of these pipsqueaks was riding the 
company horse in front of “ D ”—not 
Tony. There was no sign of Tony. He 
would be marching in rear of the bat¬ 
talion, I told myself. Perhaps he was 
slightly wounded—in the leg, maybe—■ 
and couldn’t' ride. He must be with 
them. It wasn’t possible- 

But the other pipsqueak was trudging 
in rear of ” D,” and my heart seemed to 
stop beating. It takes one rather hard, 
you know—before you get used to it. 
And it was my first show ! 

'THE battalion formed up, and in a kind 
A of trance I heard the colonel’s voice: 
” Battalion ! Slope—hipe ! Dis—miss !” 

The men surged out as they broke 
their ranks. I pressed my way through 
them to the colonel’s side. 

He had j ust got off his horse. 

“ Tony, sir ? ” I said and stopped, for 
I felt I couldn’t go on. 

The colonel chuckled. 

” Out on patrol early this morn¬ 
ing,” he said, " Master Tony and his 
platoon sergeant rounded up a party of 
six Huns with their adjutant trying to 
find their trenches. He wanted to march 
his captives in front of the brigadier 
himself, so I let him go. Ah, that’s a 
grand lad ! ’’ 

I guess my nerves were in pretty bad 
shape. I went off to my tent and 
blubbered like a kid ! 
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Canadian Mobile Guns Reap Fame in France 





Canadian armoured motor-cars, carrying machine-guns, parked 
behind the British lines on the Somme, being keyed up for action. 


rough a village on the western front. Inset : Canadians overhauling the i 

ished themselves by dash and daring during the fierce German offensive on the Somme in 
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Stealthy Hun Highwaymen of the High Seas 


View of a U boat as given in a German journal. This underwater emulator of the deeds of more picturesque but not more savage 
piracy was about to submerge for an attack on a convoy, the smoke smudges of which can be seen along the horizon. 


U boat outrage on neutral shipping. A German submarine stopping the Spanish mail steamer Infanta Isabel de Borbon, off Cadiz. 
The passengers and crew anxiously watched their dangerous neighbour while their fate and that of their vessel was in the balance. 
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Britons Strong to Save & Determined to Destroy 


To the aid of a neutral in distress. A British patrol cruiser standing-by to take off the crew of a large neutral “ wind-jammer ” that 
has struck a mine, is on fire, and sinking by the head. The neutral vessel, it will be observed, is flying the chequered flag which is 

the international signal of distress. 


Incoming destroyer (left) greeting a British submarine going out on patrol duty. Beyond is to be seen a line of battleships and 
cruisers. It is now well over a year since Germany started that “ unrestricted ” use of the U boat which was to starve Britain in six, 
nine, or twelve months, but the counter-methods of our Navy have served to prove the falsity of German forecasts. 
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At the Anti-Gas School of the Eastern Command. N.C.O.’s practising entering and leaving the dummy dug-out seen in one of the 
upper photographs. Right : Officers and N.C.O.’s at the same training centre walking a duckboard through a “ smoke attack.” 
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Practising in England for Performance in France 


Practising an attack under cover of smoke bombs at the Bombing School of the Western Command. Above : Instructing N.C.O.’s 
how to enter a dug-out by means of an ingeniously contrived dummy at the Anti-Gas School of the Eastern Command. 


At the Bombing School of the Western Command ; bombing officers attacking 
trenches. On the extreme right one of the officers is in the act of throwing. 
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NE W OBSERVATIONS OF AN ORDE RLY 

AT WORK IN A WAR HOSPITAL 

By Ward Muir 

Authorpof the Popular 4 Observations of an Orderly 44 


S ENTIMENTAL magazine stories of 
the wounded represent, as a rule, 
only one background to hospital 
life. The drama—which concerns itself, 
according to recipe, with that rare occur¬ 
rence, a love-match between a patient 
(hero) and a nurse (heroine)—is staged 
in a w’ard. 

Hospitals altogether consist of wards 
-—this is the idee fixe of the lay public, 
and even of the majority of those who 
have actually penetrated into the interiors 
of hospitals. Ward life, at all events, 
occupies the forefront of the picture, with, 
perhaps, a vague middle-distance of 
operating-theatre, recreation-room, cook¬ 
house, and dispensary. 

The visitor, it is true, passes many 
closed portals in his long walk down the 
corridors to the bedside of the friend 
whom he has come to cheer. He catches 
sight of officials who would seem to have 
no direct connection with the arts of 
healing. But what goes on behind those 
portals, and how the officials are engaged, 
he seldom inquires. 

Yet to the extensive male and female 
staff of a military hospital there is much 
more to think of than the wards and the 
getting well of those wards’ inmates. A 
man may enlist as an R.A.M.C. orderly 
and be exceedingly busy, yet never once 
bandage a wound or even witness the 
flow of blood. A girl may volunteer as a 
V.A.D. and never do any nursing. 

Behind the Scenes 

A big U'ar hospital is a complex 
machine, and needs for its smooth running 
a host of behind-the-scenes activities. 
Your friend whose arm is full of pieces of 
shrapnel, or who has had his leg am¬ 
putated, is being served not only by 
skilled physicians and kindly Sisters, but 
also by clerks and registrars, accountants 
and card-index damsels, stoward’s-store 
men and sanitary squad, and electricians 
and bacteriologists ; from the command¬ 
ing officer and the matron down to the 
grimy individual who stokes the furnaces, 
or the Abigail in the pantry of the nurses' 
mess, there arc troops of folk whose 
ministrations appear rarely to be appre¬ 
ciated ; but each of whom, in some 
remote and roundabout way, is reacting 
upon the. restoration to health of that 
stricken soldier in the ward. 

That soldier, even though he be laid 
low, is still a member of the Army ; his 
existence is still the concern of the State ; 
the War Office must keep track of him, as 
long as he is in the land of the living ; 
his regimental depot has to hear about 
him, either now or when he emerges from 
hospital. 

Every move he makes involves 
the filling-in of documents. Before he 
reached the hospital his name and his 
particulars had been noted, in France, on 
the steamer, and in the ambulance trains ; 
each separate step that he took, from 
battlefield to " Blighty,” can, if necessary, 
be traced. 

The- moment he alighted at the 
hospital a clerical V.A.D. obtained from 
him his name, number, rank, age, 
length of service, religion, and a dozen 
other intimate details, and he was hardly 
bestowed in bed before another clerical 
V.A.D. was entering these in " Field 


Service Army Book 27a,” while yet a 
third clerical V.A.D., in charge of a filing 
system, was tackling, on his behalf, 
“ Army Form W3243,” which is a printed 
card to fit a drawer in the admission and 
discharge index ; meanwhile, a fourth' 
clerical V.A.D. is writing less elaborate 
memoranda upon a smaller card, which 
will be dropped into its niche in the 
archives of the Inquiry Bureau. 

An Army in Miniature 

All this is obvious enough when you 
come to think of it. A hospital with a 
fluctuating population which, at its 
fullest, rises to 2,000, and with a salaried 
staff amounting to several hundreds, 
would fall into chaotic confusion were it 
not run systematically. It is itself an 
army in miniature. Its lines of com¬ 
munication must be maintained; the 
stream of its supplies, whether of equip¬ 
ment or of food or of money, must flow, 
day after day and month after month, 
with absolute evenness. 

Behind those shut portals, which the 
visitor passes so negligently, there is a 
never-ceasing clatter of typewriters and 
the whir of telephone bells ; a glimpse 
within shows khaki-clad men who, though 
they have red crosses on their arms, are 
seated at desks much in the manner of 
city quill-drivers ; or maybe women wear¬ 
ing the uniform of the V.A.D.attending to 
parcels, letters, stamps, and telegrams in 
the hospital’s own private post-office. 

Here, again, is the telephone-room ; 
it has the switchboard familiar in all 
large establishments — rows of little 
signal-holes and flexible snakes of con¬ 
necting wires. 

The hospital is not only linked with 
the outer world by half a dozen lines, 
but also owns an intricate internal 
system of telephones—wards and offices 
and departments, and operating-theatres, 
and M.O.’s huts and sergeants’ mess 
and kitchens and stores, and board- 
room and dental-room, and patho¬ 
logical laboratory and sentry-box, and 
paymaster and fire brigade, they can all 
speak to each other in an instant ; and 
all are thus dependent on the V.A.D. who 
by day, or the orderly who by night, 
presides at this central switchboard. And 
here and there, in the corridors of the 
hospital, you will remark an ordinary 
public telephone call-box ; this is for the 
use of inmates, whether staff or patients, 
who wish to converse with their friends 
on matters unconcerned with hospital 
business. For the hospital’s own lines 
must not be used for private affairs. 

Task of the Pay Office 

It may be that, in your journey to the 
ward, you pass a door outside which is a 
queue of convalescents in blue uniforms. 
They are waiting to receive their pay. 
For the soldier who is in hospital has not, 
for that reason, ceased to be supported by 
the efforts of the tax-collector. During 
his sojourn in the hospital the soldier is 
allowed to draw, for pocket-money, a 
small advance from the pay which ac¬ 
cumulates for him elsewhere. I wonder 
how many civilians envisage the com¬ 
plications of the Army book-keeping 
which this system causes ? .Every 


regimental paymaster must be advised 
of each of the doles of a few shillings that 
concerns him. And the £1 note which 
is handed to the soldier, with his railway 
warrant, when he leaves us—this, too, 
must be notified and duly deducted. Our 
Pay Office staff pilots a department whose 
accountancy demands expert knowledge ; 
it is a bank in miniature, handling some 
thousands of pounds weekly—for it not 
only advances these odd sums to patients, 
but distributes the salaries of the Sisters 
and the nurses, the probationers, the 
clerical V.A.D.’s, the masseuses, the 
scrubwomen, and the unit of the R.A.M.C. 

When it is realised that these dis¬ 
bursements vary, in all sorts of manners, 
owing to differences of lengths of service 
and gradations of rank (e g., a 1st Class 
orderly gets more than a 2nd Class 
orderly, to mention only one example out 
of a score), and that if a man is absent on 
duty for twenty-fonr hours he receives a 
cash allowance for his food accordingly, 
and that there are allowances (or deduc¬ 
tions) for upkeep of clothes, for washing, 
and heaven knows what other technical 
minutiae—all calculated in pence per 
diem—it will be seen that the Pay Office 
of the hospital is by no means a place of 
repose for the slacker. 

The Night Staff 

The Pay Office employs some women 
clerks, but its main pillars are men. Like 
all the other male employees of the 
hospital, these men are " unfits ” in the 
lowest medical category. Even were 
they not, it would be easy to justify their 
retention here ; for, as has been said, 
they are experts in a routine which, if 
muddled, would mean an appalling waste 
of the country’s money as well as of 
labour. But I touch upon the fact of 
their " unfitness ” because I have heard 
some nonsense talked (generally by 
comfortable civilians, too !) about this 
and similar berths being safe and easy 
sinecures for youngsters who should be 
in the trenches. Safe, admittedly ; but 
easy—no. The work is a never-ending 
grind. 

If the visitor, instead of quitting 
the hospital building, were to linger till 
ten or eleven, or even twelve at night, 
and peep into the Pay Office—or, for that 
matter, the staff clerks’, or admission 
and discharge, or registrar’s offices—he 
would generally find the electric lamps 
still blazing and some of the khaki- 
wearers, white-faced and worn, still 
toiling at their Army forms and ledgers. 

At night no hospital ever pauses. In each 
ward there is a wakeful Sister or nurse. 
There arc night-duty orderlies and night- 
duty doctors ; also a specialist surgeon 
ready to be called at a minute’s notice. 
There is a night dispenser, a night ward- 
master, a night convoy squad, a night 
sentry at the gate, a night operator on 
th'c telephone, a night Sister, a night 
corporal. 

The hospital, qua hospital, never sleeps. 
But it should be noted that some of its 
retinue, awake at uncanny hours, are doing 
without their sleep not because the time¬ 
table so ordains, but because they are 
conscientious slaves of allegiance to a 
’’ cushy job ” more cruel in its tyranny 
than the onlooking critic conceives. 
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Cruelty and Massacre as the Marks of Kultur 



Executions wholesale. Gibbets were set up in long lines, each large enough to bear six victims ; and natives were hanged, actually by 
dozens. These people were not prisoners of war, but guilty of trivial offences against Germany’s civil authority in East Africa. 



Under arrest : Natives, linked together by chains attached to iron collars, herded in a narrow compound. Right : Convicted prisoners 
at forced labour. These exclusive photographs, taken before the war, shed lurid light on German methods of dealing with native 
populations. In East Africa the Germans were called “ the people of the fifteen strokes ”—the punishment inflicted for the least offence. 
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Heroes Who 


Met the Onslaught of the Offensive 



British soldiers defending a street barricade in Bailleul. The 
photograph was taken a few hours before the town fell. In oval : 
Exhausted soldiers in one of the villages they were defending. 


Tired out by his part in the heroic stand of the great defensive. A 
British cavalryman who has fallen asleep where he dismounted. 


General view in Bailleul as it was on the afternoon of April 16th, the day on which it fell into the hands of the Germans. The British 
forces, though compelled to fall back, fought with stubborn heroism and took heavy toll of the enemy masses before yielding the town. 
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IN T«e. PADRE’S DU&-Ol)T 


In the above sketches Mr. C. M. Sheldon has confined himself 
entirely to scenes witnessed amid the ruins of Ypres. 4Mo pictures 
of the war are more familiar throughout the world than those 
which show the shattered remains of the Cloth Hall and Cathedral 
in Ypres. The view of these given by our artist is rather unusual, 


and shows how there is a continual ettort to snore up 
remains of these historic buildings, in order to preserve thern as 
national memorials of German sacrilege and barbarism. The 
other vignettes in the page will serve to prove that, although Ypres 
is a city of ruins, a busy and interesting life still stirs within it. 


ENTRANCE To A Di/COU 
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Pencillines from Ypres by Our War Artist 
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LI TTLE JO URNEYS TO T HE GRE A T WAR 

DEVASTATION AND SOME EMOTIONS 


T HE emotional effects of destroyed 
cities upon their beholders must be 
as various as the individual differ¬ 
ences of men. Hence it is well to remember, 
when reading descriptions of the devas¬ 
tated towns of France and Flanders, that 
we are seeing these through the emotional 
filter of other minds, which may be con¬ 
veying to ours impressions entirely unlike 
any our individual minds would receive if 
we looked upon the same scenes with our 
own eyes. 

Ofteh, before my first visit to these 
war-ruined cities, had I endeavoured to 
visualise them in my mind's eye after 
studying innumerable photographs that 
faithfully reproduced their material 
aspects. But not until I myself had 
walked the streets of Albert, Arras, 
Bapaume, Ypres, and many another 
ruined or ravaged town, could I fairly say 
that clear and definite impressions of 
these martyr places were stored within 
my memory. 

Ruins. Ancient and Modern 

So individual are all things that exist, 
so instinct with character even when they 
look most alike, that in their very ruins 
we may find essential differences. Through 
the camera's eye, perhaps, glimpses of 
one wrecked town are very similar to 
those of another. In reality the towns 
may differ in their ruin as completely as 
Edinburgh and Sheffield do in all their 
actualities of life. They may differ as 
widely as the Druidic remains of Stone¬ 
henge and the Inca fragments of 
Tiahuanaca. 

To one who had looked upon the 
ancient remnants of Pompeii and the 
modern ruins of Messina, and had seen an 
earthquake’s havoc on Pacific shores, it 
did not seem that there could be strange, 
unheard-of havoc to witness in these 
ruined cities of the war. But just as the 
sights that may be seen where 

, . . an earthquake smacked its mumbling 
lips 

O’er some thick-peopled city, 

are as weirdly different from the scenes in 
a town that has been shelled to atoms, so 
these in turn present no real likeness to 
another that has been destroyed by mine 
and bomb, and I found myself marvelling 
at my own unexpected feelings as I went 
among the ruined places of France and 
Flanders. 

From Pompeii to Peronne 

Walking the ancient streets of Pompeii 
to-day we people them afresh with the 
pleasure-throngs of Nero’s time. We see 
the ruts the chariots made in the Street 
of Plenty, the little hollows worn on the 
rims of public fountains by the hands of 
the thirsty as they leant forward to 
drink, the great carthern jars still standing 
in the wine shops, and a multitude of 
mute witness to the pulsing life which, 
more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
was so suddenly stayed for ever. The 
drama of it all is recreated by the 
imagination in swift and flashing scenes, 
for the stage remains, the players have 
merely withdrawn to the instruction 
" Exeunt omnes.” 


By the Editor 

Now, in Ypres this is not so. I have 
elsewhere likened that city to an aban¬ 
doned brickfield. To have known it as it 
was, and to witness it as it is, so over¬ 
whelms the mind with the sense of “ chaos 
come again ” that the very emotions of 
the heart are submerged in the devasta¬ 
tion. All reminiscent thought is suffocated, 
stupefied. One stands at the heart of 
desolation and accepts it, just as one 
accepts the stony desolation of the Andes, 
the lava-strewn slopes of Vesuvius. Even 
hatred of the fiends who made this waste 
is but faintly felt. The soldiers who thread 
its crazy lanes are also, I am persuaded, 
only dimly conscious of this tragic setting 
to the great drama in which they are 
playing their parts. 

A dead body mangled out of all re¬ 
semblance to anything human is far less 
an object of pity than one that lies prone 
with nothing but a trickle of blood upon 
its brow, or a dark clot by its side, to tell 
you why it moves no more. Ypres is a 
mangled, shapeless corpse of a town. So, 
too, Bapaume, Peronne, and others I 
have seen. Yet Bapaume is unlike Ypres, 
for death came to it from within, while 
Ypres was blasted down by missiles from 
afar. Ypres was knocked down, Bapaume 
was blown up; Peronne likewise. 

In every house of Bapaume, where so 
long the Huns had habited the cellars— 
each of these, when I first saw it, still 
bearing a notice stating how many officers 
or men could be accommodated within— 
bombs had been placed and detonated as 
the fiends withdrew. They did their work 
well; not one building was spared. The 
Town Hall seemed to have escaped, but 
ten days after they had gone a cunningly 
concealed mine added it to the general 
ruin, and gave ghastly burial to some of 
our brave countrymen. 

Corpses of Towns 

There are many buildings in Bapaume 
that, seen a little way off, look curiously 
erect amid the neighbouring wreckage; 
but these are mere shells from which the 
cores have gone. The fine old monastic 
pile beside the wreck of the church is the 
only one whose splendid brickwork with¬ 
stood in some measure the force of the 
bombs that burst within. Some day it 
might be capable of restoration. 

For the rest, Bapaume is a bewilder¬ 
ing scene of wreckage, and within its 
shattered walls one pondered less upon 
the pathos and tragedy of the lives of 
the townspeople that had been broken 
lor ever than on the meaningless idiocy 
of it all. 

The signs of the quiet life once lived 
here are so utterly swept away that, 
despite the outer shells of things that still 
stand mockingly real, but soon must fall, 
the mind is merely conscious of a sense 
of impotent uTatii against those who 
wrought this abomination of waste; 
sorrow, compassion for the pitiful towns¬ 
folk, scattered abroad as indiscriminately 
as their old hearths, comes rather in the 
retrospect than in the actuality of wit¬ 
nessing the devastated scene. 

If Ypres, Bapaume, Peronne are but 
mangled corpses of towns, not so Albert 
or Arras. These places, when I revisited 


them and last walked their historic 
causeways, a few days before the Hun 
recaptured the one and drew perilously 
near to the other, impressed me profoundly 
with the pathos of their tortured lives. 
They were as wounded things that might 
yet be made whole; as creatures still 
worth saving, for whom the final doom 
had not yet struck. The Virgin impending 
from the shattered spire of Albert’s great 
brick church was a strange symbol of 
hope, and the church itself, battered by 
countless shells, presented a certain 
dignity of suffering which probably out¬ 
shone any beauty it had been endowed 
with by its builders. 

■ In Pitiful Contrast 

The venturesome folk who had come 
back to these shell-torn towns and were 
doggedly trying to live on in houses that 
still stood scathless alongside many a 
gaping ruin; the children skipping light- 
heartedly from school at Albert; the 
horses and donkeys drawing the little 
carts of baker and greengrocer; the 
thronging little tea-shops for officers and 
men; and all the small tradesmen’s places 
that still clutched at life where death had 
been so instant and might come again so 
soon—all these sights and sounds touched 
the heart to. a tenderness which the 
rubbish-heaps of Ypres or Bapaume 
could not evoke. 

It was at Arras that my memory went 
fumbling after some half-forgotten lines 
of Browning, which later I found in his 
characteristic poem “ House " : 

I have mixed with a crowd and heard free talk 

In a foreign land where an earthquake 
chanced; 

And a house stood gaping, nought to baulk 

Man’s eye wherever he gazed or glanced. 

The whole of the frontage shaven sheer. 

The inside gaped ; exposed to day, 

Right and wrong and common and queer. 

Bare, as the palm of your hand, it lay. 

The owner ? Oh, he had been crushed, no 
doubt! 

“Odd tables and chairs for a man of wealth! 
What a parcel of musty old books about! 

He smoked—no wonder he lost his health ! 

“ I doubt if he bathed before he dressed. 

A brasier ?—the pagan, he burned perfumes! 
You see it is proved, what the neighbours 
guessed, 

His wife and himself had separate rooms.” 

Something for Tears 

You will notice that an earthquake had 
inspired the lines ; but they will serve, as 
it was just such a scene that recalled them. 
The front of a house was “ shaven sheer,” 
and there on a nail hung some poor 
woman’s black moire underskirt. Here 
was something for tears ; but the ruin of 
Ypres and Bapaume is too utter to touch 
the gentler emotions of the heart. 

We can only’ pray that these islands of 
ours may never know such devastation, 
and hope that Arras, Albert, and all the. 
pathetic places where one saw some 
remnant of the old life surviving the 
shocks of the Hun, may y r et be spared to 
heal their sores and refashion themselves 
anew. 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 

Chronology of Events, April 1st to 30th, 1918 


April i. —The battle in the west continues, 
hard fighting taking place between the. 
Luce and the Avre, where British take 
50 prisoner^ and 13 machine-guns. British 
cavalry retake a wood, and French defeat 
another attack on Grivesnes. 

Announced British have advanced 73 
miles beyond Ana, along tlie Aleppo 
road. 

April 2.—British capture Ayette between 
Arras and Albert, with 192 prisoners. 

French repulse German party on left 
bank of the Oise. 

Announced British, having accom¬ 
plished their raiding operations on Hedjaz 
Railway, retire to Es Salt. 

April 3.—German naval forces land at Hango, 
in Southern Finland. 

Finnish White Guards, co-operating 
with Germans, enter Tammerfors. 

April 4. —German Offensive Resumed.— 

Enemy attacks with 20 divisions along 
roads leading to Amiens from St. Quentin, 
Rove, and Montdidier. North of St. 
Ouentin-AmicnS' road British retire in 
neighbourhood of Hamel-Vaire Wood. 
Between the Rivers Avre and Luce the 
French yield ground, leaving Moriscl and 
Mailly-Raineval in enemy’s hands. 

April 5.—Battles near Albert.—Germans 
attack between Dernancourt and Albert, 
and near Mesn'l and Moyennville with 
no success and heavy losses. East of 
Hebuterne, British attack and take 200 
prisoners. 

British air raid on Luxemburg. 

Japanese and British Marines landed 
at Vladivostok. 

•April 6.—British retake Aveluy Wood, north 
of Albert. 

Germans make three attacks on French, 
two of them, near Montdidier and Noyon 
defeated ; near Chauny the French with¬ 
draw. 

First Anniversary of Entry of United 
States into the War. 

April 7.—French withdrawal between the 
Oise and Coucy Forest. 

Arab troops occupy Kcrak, Turkish 
headquarters : east of the Dead Sea. 

April 8.— Great German gun fire along whole 
British front, but infantry attack fails to 
develop. 

French withdraw from Lower Forest of 
Coucy and from Coucy le Chateau. 

April 9.— German Blow North of LaBassee. -- 
ARacking on front of 10 miles from La 
Bass6e Canal^to south of Armentieres, 
enemy first penetrates our lines about 
Neuve Chapelle and Fauquissart, and 
pushes through towards River Lys. On 
Hanks of the attack British lines hold, 
but in centre enemy extends gains through 
Richebourg and Laventie British and 
Portuguese troops fall back on line of the 
Lys between Estaires and Bac St. Maur, 
3$ miles from original positions. 

"French defeat attack near Hangard. 

Mr. Lloyd George introduces Man- 
Power Bill extending age limit to'50. 

British advance in Palestine a mile aud 
a half between coast and Jerus^lem- 
Shechem road. 

April 10.—Continued Battles in the North.— 
Germany attack British between Lys 
River at Armentieres and Y pres-Comines 
Canal. Our troops pressed back to line 
of Wytschaete-Messiues Ridge and Ploeg- 
steert. South of Armentieres enemy 
establishes himself on left bank of Lys 
River at certain points east of Estaires 
and in neighbourhood of Bac St Maur. 

British evacuate Armentieres. 

April ii.-—F ight for Messines Ridge.—A 
second big battle for possession of 
Messines Ridge on Wytschaetc-Hollebeke 
front takes place, the 9th Division re¬ 
pulsing enemy with great loss. Heavy 
fighting in region of River Lawe, where 


51st Division beats off incessant attacks, 
at Estaires and north of Armentieres. 

Enemy captures lYIerville and drives 
our troops back to neighbourhood of 
Neuve Eglise. 

British heavily engaged with main 
German group in East Africa and in 
touch with enemy based on Medo. 

April 12. —Germans capture Neuve Eglise. 

Gotha raid on Paris; 26 killed, 7 - 

injured. 

Franco-British success at Hangard, the 
village remaining in allied possession. 

Zeppelin Raid over Midlands ; 5 killed 
15 injured. 

General Edwards’ troops seize Medo 
Boma (E. Africa) after engaging enemy 
and inflicting severe losses. 

April 13. —Fierce Battle for Neuve Eglise.— 
After entering the village the Germans arc 
vigorously counter-attacked by British 
and driven out. Three attacks against 
our line south-west, west, and north of 
Merville repulsed; four attacks south¬ 
east of Bailleu! beaten off. Severe fighting 
on the front between the Meteren Bacque 
River and Wulverghem. 

Major-General Svkes Chief of Air Staff, 
R.A.F., in succession to Major-General 
Trenehard. 

Fall of Batnm to the Turks. 

April 14.—Germans retake Neuve Eglise. 

General Foch Commander-in-Chief of 
Allied Armies in France. 

April 13. —Bailleul and Wulverghem fall to 
the Germans. 

Germans occupy Helsingfors (Finland). 

Count Czernin resigns as Foreign 
Minister of Austria-Hungary. 

British Fleet sweeps the Kattegat and 
sinks 10 German trawlers. 

April 16.—British and Greek troops capture 
10 villages on the Struma. 

Germans capture most of Messines 
Ridge and Wytschaete. A British counter¬ 
attack recovers latter and Meteren. 

April 17. —Announced British unable to 
maintain positions in Meteren and Wyt¬ 
schaete; also announced that French troops 
co-operating with British on this front. 

Baron Burian succeeds Count Czernin 
as Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. 

Bolo executed in Paris. 

Belgian success near Bixschoote ; over 
700 prisoners taken. 

April 18.—Germans make vain attacks near 
GiveHchv and on southern front of new 
allied line covering Bethune and Fillers. 
New attacks south of Kcmmel repulsed. 

French Success on Amiens Front.— 
Attacking between Thonnes and Mailly- 
Raineval on both sides of Avre Valley, 
the French progress on east bank and on 
west carry their line to outskirts of 
. Castel. Farther south they reach western 
slopes of hills overlooking the Avre; 
650 prisoners taken. 

Lord Derby British Ambassador to 
France. 

Lord Milner Secretary for War, in suc¬ 
cession to Lord Derby. 

Allies withdraw from captured villages 
on the Struma. 

April 19.—Announced Italian troops to fight 
in France. 

British Success at Givenchy.—British 
1st Division counter-attacks and throws 
enemy out of points in our advanced 
defences around Givenchy and Festubert; 
all objectives gained and position re¬ 
established. 

Americans attacked near_Toul and lose 
village of Seicheprev, but regain' it. 

April 20.—Skirmish in the Bight.—Light 
forces of British and German Navies in 
touch in Heligoland Bight. A few shots 
exchanged at extreme range, and one 
German destroyer hit. 

April 21.—Local fighting in neighbourhood 
of Robecq. 


April 22.—Local actions on British front 
near F'estubert and in Robecq sector. 

British destroyers engage and put 
to flight five Austrian destroyers in 
Adriatic. 

April 23.—Naval Raid on Zeebrugge and 
Ostend.—British block entrance to the 
Bruges Canal at Zeebrugge by sinking 
two old cruisers filled with concrete. As 
part of the enterprise bluejackets and 
Marines land on the Mole at Zeebrugge. 
An endeavour is also made to block the 
entrance of the harbour at Ostend. Total 
British casualties, 588. 

April 24.—Germans attack on eight-mile 
front from north of Villers-Bretonneux 
to west bank of Avre, British yielding 
village of Villers-Bretonneux. 

Heavy fighting against the French near 
Hangard, into outskirts of which enemy 
penetrates. 

April 25.—Allied withdrawal in neighbour¬ 
hood of Kemmel ; Villers-Bretonneux 
regained from enemy. 

Lord Rothermere resigns office of Sec¬ 
retary of State of Air Force. 

April 26.-—Germans gain hill and village of 
Kemmel and village of Locre, but driven 
from latter. 

Sir William Weir Air Minister. 

April 27.—Germans driven from Voor- 
mezeele. 

British'capture Kifri, on road to Mosul. 
In Turkish retreat towards Kirkuk 87S 
prisoners taken. 

News of fall of Kars to Turks received. 

April 28.—Germans repulsed at Locre. 

April 29.—Thirteen German divisions re¬ 
pulsed with severe loss on ten-mile front 
from Meteren to Voormezeele. Sir 
Douglas Haig reports that the fighting 
was of “ great severity.” The 25th, 49th, 
and 21st British Divisions completely re¬ 
pulse every attempt made by the enemy 
to enter their positions and, despite a 
constant succession of determined attacks 
in great strength, maintain their line 
intact. The enemy’s losses are very 
heavy. 

French positions on the hills about 
Scherpenberg and Mont Rouge heavily- 
attacked. At points where the enemy’s 
infantry succeed in penetrating into 
French positions they are at once driven 
out by counter-attacks from the greater 
part of the ground of which they tem- 
poraily gain possession. 

Rumours of a counter-revolution in 
Russia reach Berlin^ arid the German 
Foreign Office asks for news from its 
Envoy in Moscow. 

Reported that the Cossack force under 
General Seinenoff on Manchurian border 
lias been in action and defeated a force 
of 500 Hungarian armed prisoners, 
driving them back along the Siberian 
Railway towards Chita. 

April 30.—Germans completely repulsed in 
great Battle for Ypres. 

British advance east of Jordan. Our 
force east of the Jordan advances to 
attack Turks holding the foothills south 
of Es Salt. Our mounted troops, moving 
north along east bank of the river, turn 
/ eastward and approach to within two 
miles of Es Sait ; 260 prisoners taken. 

British continue advance in Meso¬ 
potamia and reach the Tauk River. 
Total prisoners to date, i,Soo. 

In the Noyon sector Germans strongly 
attack the French, who eject the enemy 
from the advanced elements where lie 
had gained a footing in the first rush, 
and re-establish their line. 

British capture 5,241 German prisoners, 
including 136 officers, during the month. 

French regain Locre. 

British capture Tuz Khurmatli and 
300 prisoners. 
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AIRCRAFT PICTURED & DESCRIBED. V.—THE S.E. BIPLANE £ 

Specially drawn for The War Illustrated • 
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A T'l IK following notes on the S.E. 
w * biplane, which is shown in the above 
{j illustration, are taken from the German 
• flying paper " Luftwaffen ” : 

U “ S.E. stands for ‘ Scouting Experi- 
.•« mental,’ and the appearance of the 
” machine indicates its having originated in 
y the same works as produced the B.E. and 

Sld-Gr-cr-Gt-CE- 


R.E. aeroplanes ; the slope of the planes, 
the peculiar body with the engine-pushed 
far forward, the lour-bladcd propeller, 
and the tail construction render the S.E. 
somewhat similar to the B.E. 

“ All four planes are equipped with 
ailerons, which is a peculiarity of modern 
British aircraft. 


" Owing to the position of the seat, • 
which (as will be seen above) is placed U 
very far back, the mounting of the fixed w 
machine-gun is peculiar, it being placed y 
to the left behind the engine and enclosed (J 
by the bonnet. 

" A second machine-gun is fitted above 0 
the top plane.” y 
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T HEY arc bold 
spirits, indeed, 
who, with the un¬ 
happy examples of 
the early prophets such ns Colonel Maude, 
of optimistic memory, and Mi. DedO'. 
of arithmetical magic-before them., still 
venture to predict anything conceinuu, 
the immediate foursc of -the war. in 
Tub War Tllustratrp of last December 
.mlh. Mr. Lovat. Eraser did not hesitate 
lo'ii'-sert. his compHc conviwon that the 
hum talkcd-of German oil'ensivc was 
,mining in the early months, of tins year. 

1 had occasion to refer to .the arucle the 
other day. and it seems tonne that this 
([notation from it is worth reprinting': 

The hour of supreme trial for the British 
nation and the Overseas Dominions is at hand. 
Unless the people of these islands and our 
brethren in Greater Britain stand linn m the 
lirst few months of the coming year, Germany 
mav sain the'dominion of tlie world for w.hn h 
she strives. We may have to face saenf^ccs 
such as we never dreamed of when tile war 
began. 

The startling truth, so far as the position 
can lie judged, is that Germany and Austria 
are about to make the most colossal effort 
the vrar has yet produced. I hey appear to 
be on the verge of ’atteihptingyto overwhelm 
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W HEN paper, users throughout the 
country are practising the severest 
economies, it is a little discouraging to 
see how the valuable material may be i sed 
with prodigal hand in the sacred cause 
of cliaritv, which lias ever, covered a 
multitude of sins. I here is an organisa¬ 
tion ' known o.s “The National Egg 
Collection,” which is frequently appealing 
for money to send eggs to the wounded. 

1 have every reason to suppose it is con¬ 
ducted on perfectly honest lines, although 
I have, noticed certain Press criticisms as 
to the high eventual cost of these eggs 
for the wounded. Personally. I have no 
reflections to cast upon its aims or its 
methods, but i do a protest against a 
pamphlet sent to me through the post 
the other day as its latest appeal. 

TllS pamphlet is printed on excellent 
paper, and weighs two and tv quartei 
ounces. It would be considered .sump¬ 
tuous advertising in time of peace, but 
to-day it is. an extravagance of the wildest 
kind, 'flic paper' alone at current.cost 
is worth about twopence. These pamph¬ 
lets are’ going promiscuously through the 
post, and of course, increasing the cost of 
-every egg that the wounded will, yet 
receive. Two arrived at the home of a 
member, of my editorial start ! No one 
lull a churl would grudge anything that 
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they leave behind when they return no more. 
Ihi- is a solemn duty we as Britons should 
shoulder without hesitation. 

There must be many people who need but 
to know of the existence of such a fund 
to respond to its appeal. Contributions 
should be addressed to the Mayor's Dover 
Patrol Fund, Town Hall, Dover. 

r HE recent “ blockship'! attack on 
Zeebruggo 'and Ostend. with its 
indication of how alive among our seamen, 
is the spirit of tire days of Drake and of 
Nelson, should emphasise the appeal.' On 
the return of the heroes of that attack, a 
journalist, who interviewed some of the 
men, recorded : 

“What will tluv say about the Dowr 
Patrol now ? ” a young potty-officer asked me. 
and there was a ring of pride and triumph m 
his tone that was good to hear.:- ' 1 eople 
haven’t half soaked us about .;,\\hat ip the 
Dover l’atrol doing ? ’ and all that, and it was 
well worth while, to do this job and pay the 
price to let the public know wluit the Dovn 
Patrol reallv can do. We have often felt. U 
hard that things we have cjoiie could not !;••• 
made known, but we will get credit for tilts, 
job, and that makes up for a lot.” 

A WEEK or two ago in these columns 
f said something .about -the. assist¬ 
ance which the schoolchildren of this 
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THE FLANDERS HILLS.—The above diagram shows the rela¬ 
tive heights of the hills between Casset and IVlont 
form the immediate objective of the northern battle ,n the ne f' 
German offensive. Note the isolated position of Mont Kemme 
and also that IVlont des Cats is very slightly higher. -Events 
may prove that IVlont Kemmel, instead of being a strong position, 


was a weak one, due in part to its isolation fl °m the ridge-like 
group Stretching from IVlont Rouge to IVlont des Cats. The 
diaqram, it should be mentioned, gives an exaggerated ' de ? 
heights, being drawn on a soale of ten verticals to one horizontal. 
That is to say, the hills are made to appear ten times higher than 
they are, actually, in relation to their width. 
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the aflied forces in both France and Italy 
before the United States can put her armies 
in the field. If they strike as Unexpected, no 
efforts we can now make to raise fresh forces 
will affect tile struggle.- We hayc to face the 
onslaught now imminent with' the troops 
;dieadv|available. %I-biTg before Kcw reinforce¬ 
ments''cau be raised the immediate issue will 
have been decided. -'--The essence of that issue 
i, whether our line.in the west cau withstand 
the approaching shock. 

v - -v 

DO. not think that any oilier writer on 
- the war lias more consistently shown 
so thorough a grip upon the great essentials 
of tiic manifold problems which it presents 
as Mr. T.ovat Eraser. The .‘writings of 
no other publicist concerning the war will 
bear such close examination as to the 
accuracy of the information' conveyed 
and the sanity of the opinions'expressed. 
At the time he wrote these passages 
quoted above, I know that some of the 
very highest authorities in Great Britain, 
and men of vast military experience, did 
not credit the possibility of Germany 
assuming the .offensive on the western 
front in Thespring of this year. ‘Indeed, I 
know that two days before the offensive 
started a military leader who has a name of 
well-deserved renown w as endeavouring to 
prove 'the impossibility of' Germany 
assuming the offensive! . . . 


helped in any degree to case the hard lot 
of our wounded men, and I would certainly 
be' the last to say one word against any 
movement in that direction, however 
absurd 1 might conceive it to be, but to 
throw around thousands of beautifully 
printed pamphlets got up in. the most- 
• luxurious style'in'order to raise funds 
for egg purchase docs not vastly increase 
my'; goodwill ’ towards this particular 
charity. 

r HE work of the heroes of. the Dover 
Patrol is known to all. of us—work 
carried on with unflinching heroism • 
and .1 feel sure that many of my readers 
will be glad to .have their attention drawn 
to a fund which lias been started by the 
Mayor of Dover for the benefit of the 
dependents ‘ of officers and men of the 
patrol who have -lost, or may lose, their 
lives ‘on active service. As the Mayor, 
in a letter addressed to all of us, says : 

The part that these brave fellows have 
played in this war is too well known to need 


country are giving to the National Wat 
Savings movement. It is gratifying to 
know that this work has recently received j 
the commendation of, the King and ; 
Oucen. After visiting certain schools, 
their-Majesties sent a message to Mr. 
Fisher, the. Education Minister, in which j 
they referred to V. tiic unselfish and hearty 
manner in which boys and girls, inspired j 
bv flic example of their-teachers, have 
formed War Savings Associations.” This j 
Royal appreciation of the work done for 
the cause of War Savings in the schools of ! 
the country is thoroughly well deserved, : 
for the number of War Savings Assooia- I 
lions formed in the different schools ot j 
the country, and'the amount of money 
collected, lias been one of the real wonder.s 
of the War Savings campaign. . Already j 
l have given instances ot this, but there j 
arc others equally remarkable. In one j 
case a school ofT.ioo children produced ; 
tss.s ill three months. In another case. 

, foo children wrote to their parents asking j 
to be allowed to join a War., Savings ; 
Association, and the next morning the 


played m this war is too wen Known Association, and the next 

their-lives daily for our protection and in flic 
defence of Old. England’s' Gate. -We cannot 
skate- their duties and their* dangers, but vVc 
can, and we must; do our best to help those 
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posits totalling not,less than £ 4-3 ’a 5 - 
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DUCK-BOARDS FOR MUDDY WAYS 


British Working-Party in a Support-Line 
Trench at Night Preparing for an Attack 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


‘THE GLORY OF THE GARDEN 


n TO-NIGHT I have been actively sing- 
. ing praises for happiness shed over 

the tired end of a sombre day. Very- 
wearing in its cumulative effect upon us 
civilians is the battle on the western front, 
now flaring up to the fury of a seven- 
times heated furnace, now sullenly' 
smouldering. We are staunch enough, 
but the fact that we are civilians means 
that wc have lost the resilience of youth, 
, and each evening finds us a little more 
fagged, a little more resigned to the con¬ 
viction that for us there is no joy left in 
life. That is true especially of those of 
us who live in the great towns, where a 
thousand small departures from former 
conditions remind us every minute of 
the war. 

IN May, in other years, London was in 
1 her flower " season,” and the capital 
decked"herse!f in colour that brightened 
the days of all who trod her pavements. 

■ Now, all her streets are painted in mono¬ 
chrome, and, seemingly earlier every day, 
as the sun sets later, they show the desola¬ 
tion of a London Sunday, once the 
accepted standard of depressing quietude. 
Only the beauty remains in London that 
is inherent in her irregularity and size 
and the peculiar property of her sky. 
Where once human interest held the eye 
and stirred the heart to pulsing sympathy 
with myriad human activity, the fixed 
interest of still life is dominant, and what 
human interest survives is charged with 
tragedy. We turn away from it as quickly 
as we can, secluding ourselves behind our 
own doors and shutting out as completely 
as we can all sad reminders of the w-ar. 

DEAUTY, however, still lives in the 
u world, and so there is joy to be 
found. I came home this evening more 
tired than I should be willing to admit, 
and looking forward without enthusiasm 
to resting idly for an hour or so before 
making the effort necessary to begin this 
next piece of my work. It was a ” fag " 
to take off the boots that, nevertheless, 
I wanted to be relieved of; a “ fag ” to 
hang up coat and hat ; a “ fag ” to go 
upstairs for the old jacket whose comfort 
is in inverse ratio to its presentability. 
Moreover, it was to a lonely home that I 
was coming, the elder children being 
absent on work for the Army, the y»unger 
ones having been taken two days' before 
into the country. My mood was that of 
the man who said he would do anything 
in reason except go home. Had I had 
anywhere else to go to I would have gone 
there. 


a long time I sat before them, neither 
feeling nor thinking consciously, but 
simply absorbing healing virtue from their 
simple perfection. If that is rank senti¬ 
mentality, I’m not ashamed of it ; but I 
do not think it is. Rapture like that—- 
or abstraction, if that is the more just 
word—is the elemental inan’s spon¬ 
taneous response to the call of his own 
homeland. The ploughman plodding 
home may pay no heed to the primroses 
and bluebells all round him, although, 
subconsciously, he is aware of their 
presence ; but take him away from his 
native environment, set him “ overseas, 
alone,” and then sudden and unexpected 
sight of the common wild flowers he once 
trampled underfoot as weeds will flood 
his heart abrim. Yes ; Kipling is right. 

|\JO great effort of the imagination has 
1 ' been needed to visualise the place 
where yesterday two children spent a 
perfectly happy day gathering these 
flowers. They went out to pick prim¬ 
roses, I am sure. Primroses and daisies_ 
are the flowers that children love best. 
There must be some natural affinity 
between them and the children, the " com¬ 
monness ” of all three pointing to their 
special favour with God Almighty, since 
He made so many of them, as Abraham 
Lincoln suggested on one occasion. But 
before they- could get to the wood they 
had to cross a pasture, and there they 
found the cowslips, each fragrant yellow- 
corolla drooping in its bell-shaped calyx 
ret in an umbel at the top of the tall, firm 
stalk, which it was like touching health 
to gather. This great basin full of them 
on my table tells me the children picked 
so many that they had to go back to the 
cottage with them more than once, and 
did not get to the wood until after noon. 


A ND there — before they had properly 
*■ set to work to pick the primroses, 
growing as if woven in the ^.-af-mould 
carpet—they saw a blue haze between 
tree-trunks farther away, and, wondering 
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M ISS JESSIE B. KITTENMOUSE, well known 
in America as a critic and lecturer on 
poetry, has lately published her first volume of 
poems, more than one of which are highly dis¬ 
tinguished among contemporary verse by tiie true 
ring of the sentiment and the musical note of the 
expression. We quote here one of the few war 
poems in the book; women who have men “ out 
there " will be gladdened by it. 


CO to my book-room, and there, lo, the 
' miracle ! The table was hidden by 
flowers. A large wash hand basin was full 
of cowslips ; three jugs, two Bavarian 
tumblers, and a pewter quart pot were 
filled with bluebells ; several pudding- 
basins w-ere filled with primroses and 
forget-me-nots ; and apart, in a soap-dish, 
j were several small bunches of dog-violets 
. and of forget-me-nots—button-holes for 
{j father, I could see. 

y I NEVER remember experiencing a more 
(j * sudden revulsion of feeling. The 
• world was transfigured for me by the 
Y pure beauty of those flowers. My heart 
If found its desire in the posies, and for quite 

c-ct-c er-c:-— ■— : 


T HAVE no lover on ihe battlefield, 

I do not go with sickening fear at heart. 
And when the crier calls the latest horror 
1 do not start. 

I have no lover on the battlefield, 

I am exempt from terror of the night, 

I can lie down, serene and disregarding. 

Until the light. 

But on the battlefield had I a lover. 

How life would purge itself of pet.y pain. 
And what would matter all the petty losses. 
The petty gain ? 

I should be one with those who suffer greatly. 
With pain all pain above. 

And I should know then, beyond peradventure, 
The heart of Love ! 


what it might be, came to an opep glade 
where the bluebells were—splendid lilies, 
violet rather than blue, on rich green 
stalks, paling to white about the bulb, 
and very cool and refreshing to warm 
hands. So, after all, the primroses came 
last, as many things do that are expected 
to come first ; and this morning there 
was only time to pick the dog-violets for 
the bu tton-holes on the way to the station 
to see their mother off. 

'‘THE whole country is a garden,” I 
4 was told, in answer to a question, 
and the words brought Kipling's poem 
before my mind—“ The Glory of the 
Garden ”—with its straight command to 
every man, woman, and child in this 
island. Spend a shilling on his lately- 
published “ Twenty Poems," in which it 
is included, and charge • yourself with 
renewed purpose, to do your share of the 
needed spade-work. For the appeal has 
a mpre magnified urgency in. this dreadful 
time. 

" Our England is a .garden, and such 
gardens are not made 
By singing, ‘ Oh, how beautiful 1 ’ and 
sitting in the shade. 

While better men than we go out and 
start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths 
with broken dinner-knives.” 


TRAIL with ill-he'alth or age though 
1 we may be, or in other ways not 
qualified for work requiring strength or 
special knowledge, every one of us may 
yet be sure of finding some job in the 
garden that's crying to be done, and will 
glorify us in the doing of it. One thinks 
of the ravaged beauty of Picardy, those 
murdered apple-trees in the Valley of the 
Somme, the warm loveliness of the Cham¬ 
pagne mutilated and cold in death ; and 
then one thinks of the Vale of Evesham, 
the apple-orchards in Devon combes, the 
pastures- and woods in other English 
counties to-day so fragrant and riant 
with cowslips, bluebells, and primroses. 
Would any effort be too great that would 
keep these inviolate for the children, and 
for their children's children, for ever ? 

'* W HAT can * ■ you say, per- 

TT haps, knowing your limitations. 
Kipling specifies no man’s job, but he 
throws you a hint in the last verse of this 
poem—a hint made, one perceives, with 
sincere intention, notwithstanding the 
half-humorous gaiety with which it is 
tossed to you in a song : 

" Oh, Adam was a gardener, and God Who 
made him sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is 
done upon his knees ; 

So when your work is finished you can 
wash your hands and pray 

For the Glory of the Garden,'that it 
may not pass away 1 ” 

And, having done that, take comfort to 
your heart with this assurance stoutly 
proclaimed by the seer, with an emphasis 
requiring italic type when set in printed 
words : “ And the Glory of the Garden it 
shall never -pass'away ! " 

C. ill. 
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«C ,-r Hflc RFFN LEARNT FROM PRISONERS.”—Canadian Intelligence Officers interviewing a German prisoner who has been 
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WELL DONE, VINDICTIVE! 


The New Spirit in the British Navy and Its Significance 

By EDWARD WRIGHT 


L ET us praise our fighting men. They 
have had more than enough advice 
and exhortation. For our own 
sake, let us praise them. Midway they 
stand in their terrible career, with their 
work only half done and their enemy 
towering victoriously in the east and 
occupying the lines of a hard-hit British 
army in the west. We all feel that the 
spirit of our race is higher than ever it 
was. yet for years the struggle has afforded 
ns no clear measure of comparison between 
the unfinished efforts of our own generation 
and the complete achievements of our 
forefathers. Long and anxiously have 
our seamen and soldiers struggled with 
difficult new problems in warfare, allowing 
no comparison with the problems that 
Kelson and Wellington overcame. 

“The Nelson Touch” 

At last, however, our seamen -have 
found for themselves a task strikingly like 
the hardest work ever set Nelson. In 1801 
the great admiral, fresh from his victory 
at Copenhagen, came to Dover to prevent 
Napoleon invading England. Stubbornly 
and skilfully he attacked the French 
flotilla in Boulogne Harbour, but his 
losses from the fire of French land batteries 
compelled him to give over the attempt, 
and his failure plunged the country into 
a condition of intense anxiety that led to 
the false Peace of Amiens. Four years 
then passed before'the victory of Trafalgar 
partly repaired all the consequences of 
the check at Boulogne. 

The rule that ships could not fight 
against fortified places was bora of the 
only severe reverse that Nelson suffered. 
Yet in circumstances in which even the 
Nelson touch could not prevail, the 
Vindictive spirit has triumphed, and to 
Admiral Keyes and his men it has been 
given to open a new era in naval opera¬ 
tions, as well as to illustrate in an in¬ 
spiring manner the general virtue of the 
new generation of the island race. 

The end of the struggle may be near 
or still distant, but the feeling with which, 
the country intends, to endure to the 
end has changed. On land, on sea and 
in air, in field, factory, and farm the 
fate that has befallen, an old, broken, and 
apparently useless cruiser, manned by 
a few mechanics and stokers, has told 
finely upon the spirit of the nation. 

A Last Glorious Voyage 

It was the last episode in the career 
of the Vindictive that made her as 
famous as Nelson’s Victory. Had she 
been towed to London as a show ship, 
after her first great adventure by the 
Zecbrugge Mole on April 23rd, she would 
have been merely a picturesque, romantic 
spectacle. But, by chance or subtle 
design, the suggestion that she should 
become a money-collecting ruin, like 
Egbert and other rusty Tanks, only added 
a note of rich humour to the s.tory of her 
achievements. 

She first outfought the enemy on the 
Flemish coast, and helped to close his 
principal Channel port; then, when she 
was apparently .reduced to a wrecked 
hulk, she deceived him, and by one of 
the most glorious examples of the art 
of counter-espionage and camouflage, pre¬ 
tended to be dressing herself up for a 
London show, at a time when she was 


waiting for a wind north by west, a calm 
sea, and a tide to make another surprise 
attack upon the deluded enemy. 

The weather that she wanted arrived 
on Thursday evening, May 9th, 1918. 
When darkness fell the Vindictive set out 
on her last voyage, after a struggle between 
her engineers, stokers, and ship's company 
generally and other officers and men of 
the Dover Patrol. Vindictive’s men were 
implored not to be greedy, and asked to 
let others have a chance. They replied 
that the last thing in the world they liked 
was facing perils, and admitted that they 
had had their full share at Zeebrugge. 
But there was the ship to consider. Had 
. Admiral Keyes really thought of that ? 
How could a new crew get everything 
possible out of the old engines ? This 
last stroke told, and with some fresh 
volunteers from the Dover Patrol and a 
new commander, the engineer-lieutgnant 
and some of his men made a second trip 
to Flanders. 



Plan of Ostend Harbour and Docks and the 
opening into the Bruges Canal : showing 
how the Vindictive blocks the channel to 
the open sea. 

They could not, however, get the old 
boat along properly under her own steam. 
She was changed since the night she had 
towed the Iris and Daffodil, looking like 
an imitation battle-cruiser. She now resem¬ 
bled a derelict, and, being heavily laden 
■until concrete, she need the help of tugs 
to keep up with the monitors, destroyers, 
motor-launches, and midget craft that 
formed her strange funeral procession at 
which the German admiral of the Flemish 
coast was to be chief mourner. Com¬ 
modore Hubert Lynes, who had been 
balked in his last trip to Ostend Pier by 
change of wind and removal of a buoy, 
was the undertaker, while Admiral Keyes, 
in the destroyer Warwick, was master of 
the ceremonies. 

Again the enemy was completely sur¬ 
prised. He had no craft on look-out 
duties when the British -force divided, 
one squadron approaching Zeebrugge to 
distract the Germans there, while the 


Vindictive was being piloted between the 
sandbanks fronting Ostend. The Brock 
artificial fog was once more loosened, amid 
a rain of sighting star-shells and a tempest 
of projectiles from monitors, destroyers, 
and motor-launches. The aroused but 
blinded German batteries answered, but 
just as everything was going well from 
the attackers’ point of view the weather 
changed. 

A real fog rolled in from the sea, and 
interfered with the barrage-like movement 
of the Brock mist. Had the weather held 
clear, the commander of the new blocks 
ship would have seen the signs of the 
opening, through the Stroombank and 
outlying shallows, leading to Ostend 
Harbour entrance. He would have had a 
well-managed fog barrage ahead of him, 
but clear views on either side, with visible 
guiding boats sending him directions. He 
tvas close to the entrance when the sea 
mist came on, but he spent a very anxious 
half hour conning the ship past the banks 
on which the Brilliant and Sirius were 
grounded. 

The Deed Accomplished 

The German gunners worked well on 
their improved plan of defence. They 
maintained, with their heaviest guns, an 
exact, incessant curtain fire over the 
channel to the harbour. In spite of all 
their searchlights and star-shells, they 
could not see their moving target, but 
they repeatedly hit it, and forced Vin¬ 
dictive’s officers from the steering position 
into the conning-tower. But the skill and 
foresight behind the British vessel de¬ 
feated all the enemy’s arrangements. The 
old cruiser was not to be stopped. She 
was no longer a ship, but a heavily-floating 
lump of steel-shod concrete, thicker than 
any fortress wall ever made. 

She steamed between the Ostend piers, 
rammed the eastern side at a distance of 
some six hundred feet inside the entrance, 
swung round to an angle of forty degrees, 
and sank by the act of her commander. 
The speed and gallantry by which the 
small crew were rescued by motor-launches, 
enabling the operation to be carried out 
with extraordinarily slight loss of life, 
formed a happy close to an achievement 
of glorious scope. 

Fine Flower of Courage 

Even genius, however, cannot always 
attain great results at small cost, and 
neither in the fortunately light casualty 
lists, nor in the actual feat of blocking the 
Ostend fairway to all but small craft, 
was the supreme quality of the new British 
offensive spirit displayed. What especially 
marked Sir Roger Keyes and the men of 
his school were their scientific daring and 
their inventive persistency. Nelson was 
the contemporary of James Watt, Priest¬ 
ley, Cavendish, and Fulton, but his genius 
was based entirely upon experience and 
seamanship. Admiral Cochrane after¬ 
wards combined science and seamanship, 
but he did not found a tradition. 

Only during the present war has there 
gradually risen to high command a young 
generation of British naval leaders, who 
unite fine powers of technical invention 
and organisation with all the old fighting 
qualities of their race. They incarnate the 
Vindictive spirit, which is a flower of mind 
blossoming on the root of courage. 
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War-Time Vicissitudes on the Seven Seas 





The coastal schooner Alexander Agassiz, sent out by the Germans to raid allied shipping in the Pacific, was captured by’American 
patrols? These pictures show the pirates handcuffed on the warship, and (right) the schooner with the American prize-crew aboard. 




Survivors from a torpedoed merchantman coming ashore. Left : Some men from 
the ten German trawlers sunk in the Cattegat by British destroyers on April 15th. 
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O NCE more it becomes necessary, even 
in the midst of the great battle in 
the west, to turn our attention to 
the complex movements on the eastern 
front. We are all rightly engrossed in 
the tremendous struggle which has been 
in progress for the last two months in 
France and Flanders, but it must never 
be forgotten that this is a true world-war. 
To see it steadily and see it whole, we 
must shift our gaze sometimes to the Near, 
the Middle, and even the Far East. 

The particular countries which are now 
passing into the orbit of the war are 
Persia and all that group of provinces 
beyond the Caspian Sea known collectively 
as Russian Turkestan. Western Persia 
has already been a minor battleground 
for stray bodies of Turkish troops, espe¬ 
cially in 1915 and 1916, while German 
agents stirred up a Persian revolt against 
Ihe Shah in 1915, which was really meant 
to further the designs of the enemy. On 
the other hand, Transcaspia and Bokhara 
and Samarkand and the Kirghiz steppes, 
and the other territories of the Russian 
dominions in Central Asia, were not very 
closely affected by the war until the 
Russian Revolution threw them into 
chaos. 

If we wish to understand what is npw 
going on in Asia, we may perhaps gain a 
clue from the great Indian War 
Conference held at Delhi at the end of 
April. » 

The Conference was the outcome of 
an inspiring message from Mr. Lloyd 
George, who used remarkable words. He 
declared that it was “ the intention of the 
rulers of Germany to establish a tyranny, 
not only over all Europe, but over Asia 
as well.” He spoke of " the menace 
spreading to the East,” and said that 
India must be “ the bulwark which will 
save Asia from the tide of oppression and 
disorder which it is the object of the 
enemy to achieve.” 

Enemy Aims on India 

The Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, in 
opening the Conference, defined explicitly 
the meaning of the Prime Minister's 
trumpet-call. He said that although 
German machinations in the Middle East 
had been defeated by the Palestine and 
Mesopotamia campaigns, the Russian 
Revolution had " opened another door 
through Southern Russia to the confines 
of Eastern Persia and Afghanistan.” The 
Germans, he went on to say, had " made 
no military move in this direction,” 
because they were preoccupied with the 
great struggle in the west, but they had 
" already thrown into Central Asia the 
pioneers and agents of disintegration.” 
He then vent on to speak a great deal 
about Afghanistan, and in doing so indi¬ 
cated quite clearly the ultimate object of 
German policy in the Middle East. It is 
to attempt to shake British rule in India 
through the agency of Afghanistan ; but as 
one who knows something of the Amir of 
Afghanistan and of Afghan politics, I am 
convinced that the Germans are making 
another grievous-blunder. 

The Amir Habibullah is undoubtedly 
the ablest and the most enlightened man 
in Afghanistan. His father, the Amir 
Abdur Rahman, said that his position 
between the mighty Empires of Russia 
and Great Britain made him " feel like an 
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earthenware pipkin floating downstream 
between two brass pots.” One jolt from 
either of his powerful neighbours might 
shatter him. Throughout his life he 
remained faithful to his pledges to Great 
Britain, and his son has strictly followed 
his example. 

If the present Amir unswervingly 
fulfilled his undertakings to us when he 
had a formidable Russia on his other 
flank, we may be perfectly sure that he 
will keep faith when we are the only 
strong Power in his neighbourhood. He 
is an extremely shrewd ruler; and his 
dealings with the Government of India are 
marked by mutual trust and confidence. 

Intrigue in Afghanistan 

On the other hand, there are elements of 
instability in the Afghan situation. The 
Amir’s brother, Nasrullah Khan, who paid 
a long visit to England in 1895, became 
violently anti-European after his return, 
and has been associated with the Turkish 
officers and other German agents who have 
found their way to Kabul, both before and 
since the war began. The nobles around 
the Amir do not share their ruler’s 
steadiness of character, and they retain 
the predatory instincts of their forbears, 
who were wont to ride through the passes 
into India to sack and loot the cities of the 
plains. It will be gathered that the Amir 
has a very difficult course to steer. 
Doubtless Lord Chelmsford was thinking 
of these factors when he remarked that 
in Afghanistan there were ‘' many ignorant 
and fanatical people who, in a time of 
world-excitement, might be carried away 
by the wind of vain doctrine.” 

With these points in mind^yve may now 
better understand the trend of German 
intrigue in the Middle East. The Germans 
may be said to have three purposes in 
view. The first is to overrun Trans¬ 
caucasia, between Batum and Baku, in 
order to gain control of the railway which 
gives direct access, to the Caspian Sea. 
The second is to overrun Northern and 
Central Persia, and to dominate Teheran, 
in order to be able to approach the 
western frontiers of Afghanistan. In 
these two processes the Turks are mere 
instruments of their German masters. 
The third purpose is to utilise the 
Transcaspian Railway, with the object of 
moving towards the northern frontiers of 
Afghanistan. The Transcaspian Railway 
starts at Krasnovodsk, on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian Sea, and passes through 
Merv and Bokhara and Samarkand to 
Tashkent, where it links up with the line 
which runs east of the Aral Sea to 
Orenburg. It has two branches to the 
Afghan frontier. 

Turkestan Situation 

It must be understood that, in the 
present stages of these operations, no 
great armies are likely to be employed. 
The countries involved cannot maintain 
large forces, transport is extremely 
difficult, and we are brought back-to the 
old and more familiar method of small 
units moving with rapidity over long 
distances. The Turks who are pressing 
into Transcaucasia are to some extent 
organised as an army, although their 
numbers are not large ; yet, should they 
succeed in penetrating far into the interior 
of Persia, their columns will assuredly 
be limited, and will be composed of a 
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nucleus of regulars backed by light guns 
and covered by a cloud of Kurdish 
mounted irregulars. One such band 
under German leadership got very near 
the Afghan frontier two years ago. 

In Russian Turkestan, as Lord Chelms¬ 
ford indicated, the enemy will work by a 
different method. Their agents will 
endeavour to inflame the Mohammedans 
of Central Asia. They will try to appear on 
the north of Afghanistan in some strength, 
in the hope that the Afghans will respond 
to their insidious appeals and march 
upon India. Possibly some of the German 
and Austrian prisoners, who still swarm 
in Russia and in Siberia, will figure in this 
Turkestan movement. Many of them 
have already found their way into 
Persia. 

How far have these movements as¬ 
sumed a definite and visible form ? We 
cannot speak with any certainty, except 
as regards Transcaucasia and Western 
Persia. The Turks are moving east¬ 
wards from Armenia on a wide front, 
which may be said to be represented by a 
line drawn from Batum through Kars and 
Bavazid to Choi, north of Lake Urmia, 
in Persia. They evidently aim at cutting 
the new railway from Julfa, on the 
Persian frontier, to Tabriz, the great city 
which is the capital of the province of 
Azerbaijan. We know nothing definite 
about what is happening east of the 
Caspian. It is reasonable to assume that 
Great Britain does not intend to remain a 
passive spectator of attempts to under¬ 
mine the friendship of the Amir, and to 
impair the safety of British rule in India. 

Germany Looking East 

Meanwhile the British operations in 
Mesopotamia are developing in directions 
which indicate a desire to cover thc- 
western flank of Persia. Columns from 
the army under the command of Sir 
William Marshall are advancing through 
the hills which separate Persia from 
Asiatic Turkey. They have taken the 
important town of Kirkuk, and appear to 
be moving towards Mosul ; but though 
they are meeting with little opposition, 
their march cannot be indefinitely ex¬ 
tended. On the other hand, the British 
in Palestine have twice of late been firmly 
checked east of the Jordan, probably 
because the Turkish fofees in that region 
have been stiffened by the addition of 
German units. 

On the front in Eastern Europe the 
recent records show a long and unvarying 
story of German progress and aggression. 
The Germans, though not in great force, 
have conquered the Crimea and haye 
reached Taganrog, on the Sea<of Azov. 
They have captured the Russian Black 
Sea Fleet, and have seized the enormously 
valuable mining area in the Donetz basin. 
Their armies dominate the Ukraine; in 
Finland they are proposing to create a 
German king; in Rumania they have 
compelled the acceptance of crushing 
" peace ” terms. From the Baltic to 
the Black Sea German arms are supreme, 
and the way is clear for their farther 
penetration into Central Asia. Whatever 
happens in the west, the war can never be 
counted by the Allies as won until the 
balance of power is restored in Eastern 
Europe and in the countries beyond the 
Black Sea. 
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Famous Regiments that Held Up Teuton Hordes 


British soldiers bringing up hurdling for revetting a support trench during the German offensive on the western front. Right : 
party of a Highland regiment wheeling a barrow loaded with supplies over a temporary bridge thrown across a Flanders watercourse. 




ditch was 


for the Germans—at that moment only 100 yards away—during the offensive. Every hedge and 
Right: British artillery officer using a brother officer as a stand for his telescope. 


Mustering the Black Watch to go into action. Left: Crucifix scarred by many 
bullets but left standing in the battle-ravaged graveyard of a village near Lens 
which was captured by the Canadians. 
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Hindering the Massed Offensive of Hindenburg 



The linked line—a French and a British soldier together in a 
trench. In circle : Ammunition dump fired by the British 
when retiring before the German massed offensive. 


British officer attaching a charge of explosive to destroy a bridge and thus hinder the advancing Huns, and (right) Engineers taking 
down a temporary bridge so as to impede the progress of the Germans during the first rush of the offensive. 



Line of British troops holding a position along a French railway during the German massed attacks on the Somme front. 

The G.O.C. of the New Zealand troops in France holding a rifle inspection* 
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; a British machine-gun post in France. A quiet shave during 

« lull in the storm of war. 


British soldiers placing a machine-gun in a side-car, aireaay 


Varieties Vignetted 


on the Long United Line 


An American colonel on the western front in a side-car, 
with a jovial negro as chauffeur. In circle r French 
soldiers salving cattle from an evacuated village. 



Brief buti necessary wayside rest of a British transport driver 
and his horses (and dog) during a day of strenuous activity. 


At the sign of the pollarded willow, where British and Belgian 
sectors of the front line are linked. 
































British, French, and Italian artillery officers at a school of instruction in Italy, preparing for concerted action against the renewed Hun 
offensive threatened in 1918- The picture of officers of thr6e nations undergoing training in common affords a most suggestive idea of the 
closeness of the alliance between the civilised peoples that have joined forces to repel the irruption of barbarism. 
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Gunners in Training & Guns Trained on the Hun 



British guns in action near a farm on the western front during the magnificent stand made against the German offensive. Where retirement 
of parts of the British forces became necessary to keep the allied line intact, it was carried out under cover of such fierce rearguard action 

that the enemy was made to pay dearly in life for the ground which he gained. 
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With Marshall’s Troops Marching Towards Mosul 



The Turks were cleared out of their positions on the Upper 

* These 


Live ration meat and transport crossing the Diala River, Mesopotamia. - --- - -- -- . Thoc . 

Diala River last October, and General Marshall at once began his preparations for his present advance north of Bagdad. These 
preparations included elaborate organisation in the commissariat department, in view of the long march through most inhospitable country. 



■ 
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French Generals Who Stayed the German Attack 



Cumbersome and not comely, but quick and efficient. One of the Tanks of the French Army resting for repairs in a village near the 
western front. Right : General Boichal, who has displayed great ability, in charge of a division between Montdidier and Lassigny. 



American convoy in France moving forward with supplies. Right : General Humbert, one of the French 

the allied line to the south of Ham, arrested the massed onrush, and fought the Huns to a 


who reorganised * 



One of the guns of the French Reserve hurried into position to hold up the German offensive. Right : General Pelle who, in command 
of three French divisions, hurried to the region where the German masses broke on the British Fifth Army, and stayed them. 
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Some Sidelights on the World War in the Sky 



King George, visiting the R.A.F. Armaments School, inspects an aerial gun. Left 
to right : His Majesty, Lord Cromer, Brig.-Qen. Hearson, Cmdr. Sir Charles Cu3t. 
Right: Brazilian airmen in England. Note the leopard-skin cap and gloves. 


R;A.F. observer with his wireless transmitter to keep in touch with the guns. Left : 
British Staff officer in Mesopotamia reading a message dropped from an aeroplane 


At a French anti-aircraft station. The men rushing to their guns on the alarm having been received that enemy aircraft were 
approaching. The man on the gun platform, with arm upraised, was indicating the direction from which the enemy were coming. 
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Spirit of Play Still Dancing in the Wake of War 



The Camel Corps at play in Egypt : A tug-of-war between Australians and Indians. The native hauteur of the camels seems to have 

been sorely tried ; some preserved an expression of disdain, but one (in the foreground) displayed distinct curiosity in the contest . A 


Dark-room built by a French photographer, adorned with a grotesque repi e- 
sentation of the 6un. Right : French and British comrades playing cards. 
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BY THE PADRE—‘OFF DUTY’ 

By John Ayscough 

(Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, Chaplain to the Forces ) 


B EHIND the line—far behind the line 
-—the Norman sea-port, crouched in 
a rift of the white rampart of tall 
cliffs, was full of English soldiers. There 
was no French garrison, though there was 
a depot of Belgian troops, but the whole 
town was crowded with hospitals for 
French wounded, and, of afternoons, one 
met their convalescents everywhere. r. 

The coast-line facing England was so 
like ours that one could not but believe 
in a prehistoric day when between these 
coasts no dividing channel lay. And the 
downlands, topping the white walls of 
chalk were like our Sussex Downs. 
Turning inland from the falaises to a 
hamlet, cowering in its twisted combe 
from the north-east winds, one could 
scarce help a sense of surprise to hear 
French in the mouths of the stocky, grey- 
eyed fisherfolk and peasants. 

SOMETIMES, in the sunny, windy aftcr- 
noons of those JIarch days, the English 
chaplain (only here for a few weeks) 
would walk along the ragged strand under 
the high, staring, white falaises. But he 
liked the downs at the top of them better ; 
the great height above the sea gave a 
wider outlook and made them more 
cheerful, and the walking was more 
pleasant, for down below between cliff 
and tide there lay no stretch of smooth 
sand, but a floor of rock, sharp and un¬ 
even. At the top, close to the brink of 
the precipice, ran a level path, often 
broken and interrupted for a dozen feet, 
where rain and frost had rotted out a 
bulk of chalk and hurled it down to tho- 
shore. In one place a stile, held up—and 
not to be so held up for long—only by the 
posts on its landward side, hung out over 
the cliff’s edge. Yet, in the direction of 
the town, the path still ran up to within 
a few inches of it. On the other, side 
three yards of the path had gone down. 

O N one of those afternoons of brisk 
gale and bright but chill sunshine, 
the English priest was walking by the 
strand, intending to some back by the 
way above,. towards the hamlet we may 
call Port-au-Vent, consisting of a score 
of fishermen’s cabins, a double score of 
summer villas, all shut up now, and a huge 
hotel, now a hospital for French wounded. 

Here and there, close to the sea, one of 
these men (perhaps half a dozen altogether) 
was groping among the rock-pools for 
mussels! Those solitary dark figures 
made the loneliness seem greater instead 
of mitigating it. Except for the whistle 
of the wind and the long sad lisp of the 
tide, far out, there was no sound. 

Turning a corner of jutting rock the 
priest saw, a hundred yards ahead, a 
dark bundle lying motionless, shapeless 
at the cliff’s foot—shapeless, yet with a 
vague suggestion of ghastly shape, as if 
it might have had a man’s, battered out 
of it now for ever ; as if it might have 
been a man who had walked, in the 
treacherous dark, along that intercepted 
path high above, had come to the stile, 
groped through it, and fallen sheer down 
to become yonder crushed heap of ruin. 

N AY, there came a colder thrust of sug¬ 
gestion than that of accident, for the 
priest had, that very morning, heard of 
a horrible thing. In one of the hospitals 
there had been last night a lad already 


three times wounded, twice sent back to 
the front, and now here wounded a third 
time, seriously, in the head ; a lad of frail 
body and sickly mind—nerve-ridden, yet 
patched up, declared. cured, and passed 
fit to return to what he had twice before 
gone back to. I suppose that, throughout 
those slow weeks of patching up, the 
youth had lain staring at the picture of 
what must come soon again, when he 
should be called well enough. 

Yesterday the word was passed that 
he was well enough; to-day he was to go 
to the front again. But he never went. 
He went, of Ins own stumbling will, a 
longer, more desolate journey; alone, 
friendless, unbidden, headlong, blind, he 
had turned from the hard path of duty 
and honour, and rushed scared from Qm 
dread of death to death itself. Dead by 
Ins own hand they had found him when, 
that morning, they had come to waken 
him to accoutre himself for his return to 
battle. Thinking of this, as he had been 
thinking of it all day, the priest hurried 
on, with dread, to where the shapeless, 
dark bundle lay huddled under the cliffs. 

IT was but a tangle of seaweed twisted 
about with a long rag of sodden, tawny 
sail-cloth. To find it such gave a sense 
of relief, as from a threatened disaster 
averted. Yr.fr the memory of that dead 
lad stuck the closer for the few minutes 
of uncertainty. He was dead, anyway, 
and yesterday alive ; his poor book of 
life torn, scrabbled, fouled in its preface, 
that patience might have written full to 
a noble finis of duty and achievement. 
Might it not have been ? Might it all 
have been different by interposition of 
some little “ accidental ” thing ? A voice 
of kindness and hope in those hopeless 
ears, a comrade touch on that reckless 
arm ? Over and over this unavailing 
question ached in the. sad priest’s mind 
as he walked, with a fleeing haste, along 
the strand away from the unsightly 
suggestion of that bundle. It still 
throbbed like a pulse in his head as he 
clambered the steep zigzag to the path 
high overhead. 

pj' YEN the wide, open spaces on the 
cliff-top seemed hard-hearted, callous; 
the stare of cold light, the glee of the wind 
at play, all pitiless, dry of sympathy, 
indifferent. 

Presently, as he walked, hurrying on, 
the priest became aware of a lad at a 
queer play. His back was turned, and 
he would run, make a long leap, run again, 
make another, and run on again, some¬ 
times falling as he overleaped his skill. 
At first he ran parallel with the cliff’s 
edge, a dozen yards from it; then he 
changed, ran inland, turned, and began 
making his insane leaps outwards towards 
the brink beneath which lay the strand. 
Each time, after running landwards, when 
he turned he seemed getting nearer in his 
jump to the edge of the precipice. It was 
a ghastly play and loathsome to watch. 
Had it any meaning ? Or was it mere 
apish sport—a parody of danger ? 

At any time it must have been grotesque 
and ugly to see. To-day the priest’s 
surmise was all turned to suspicion. 
Could it mean that ? It might, and it 
might not. Hurrying on, he came much 
nearer, and hurrying still he kept to the 
path along which, as he knew, just in a 


dip, lay a broken stretch of it. He 
feigned often to be (jeering over his 
shoulder seawards, as he hastened on. 
The lad had run landwards, turned, saw 
him, and came running, calling out a 
warning as he ran. 

TF the priest’s suspicion had been no libel 
how odd this showing of the instinct 
of human charity being stronger than the 
inhuman absence of pity for himself. 

“ Monsieur ! ” shouted the lad, still 
hurrying forwards. " Faites attention ! 
Take care, the path fails there. You do 
not know where you are hurrying ! ’’ 

" Do you ? Did you ? ” 

The youth was close to him, breathless, 
not from haste alone, but from anxiety. 
Surely God owns us all, and we are, in 
spite of all, God’s men still, and not the 
devil’s. 

The lad might be two-and-twenty, but 
of a meagre, boyish slimness, not a strong 
frame ever, and worn down, attenuated. 
The face handsome as to feature, but 
ignobled, with sharp, shrewd lettering of 
dissipation scored on it. The eyes bright 
and clear enough, but without softness, 
^ungentle, selfish. Yet there was the 
miracle Sf his caring for a stranger’s life 
more than for his own. Shyness, reserve, 
the decency of not thrusting into another's 
secret, at another time these might— 
almost surely would—have made the poor 
priest helpless, useless. The asking of 
that question in his mind as to the other 
lad, made him to-day cast all these 
decencies of habit to the wind like shreds 
of silly paper. What is tact, reticence, 
to a life ? 

H E spoke, though what he said I cannot 
tell you, out straight from the 
vehemence of his dread, and speaking, he 
could scarcely frame words for the tremble 
of his lips, the clutch in his throat, the 
choke of heart. Who can weep and speak ? 
He loathed the tears that made his talk 
a mere sobbing, but they would not stay 
unshed. The sight of them disconcerted 
the lad who saw. them coming. His own 
hard eyes blurred and grew gentler. 

“ You care ! " lie cried out in amaze. 
No answer could have been given had 
one been wanted. Only inwardly could 
the priest speak. 

“ What can I say to him ? Speak to 
him Yourself. It is Your own work. Do 
it. I dare not try even to speak of You ; 
he may not believe in You. but You made 
him, not I. Don’t leave Your business to 
me to mishandle. You must pity more 
than I can. I never saw him till now. 
Yet I care. You have known him all 
along and must care more. Do your own 
work. Master ...” 

H E did it—all, He himself, without any 
help. The priest did nothing, could 
stammer only incoherent words, confused, 
blurred, inconsequent, unfit to move any 
wayward purpose. Yet it was done, and 
the lad said at the last: 

“ Shall we go back together ? I never 
meant to go back there ”—pointing to the 
town—“ but to end it all down there. 
I was practising. If you like. 1 will go 
back with you, and I will not come here 
again. It is a promise. I will go to the 
front again to-morrow ; we shall never 
meet after now, but I will remember. 
Shall you ? ”■ 
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On this page Mr. C. M. Sheldon, “The War lllustrated’s ” 
well-known artist, presents another selection of jottings from his 
sketch-book, made during his recent journey along the western 
front in company with the Editor. The scene at “ the Old Hotel,” 
the theme of the Editor’s own contribution on the opposite page, 


is a particularly happy illustration, but it is to be feared that, as 
the enemy has now drawn closer to that town, there may be 
changed times at “ the Old Hotel.” For the rest, there is a fresh¬ 
ness about these jottings which will commend them to our readers 
as a pleasant relief from the ordinary photographs of war scenes. 
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LITT LE JOURNEY S TO THE GREAT WAR 

CARRYING ON AT THE OLD HOTEL 


1 SHALL not tell you its name, common 
and uninspiring though that name 
is, as it may be well not to particular¬ 
ise/while the Old Hotel still remains, within 
range of the Boche field-guns. It is an 
old-fashioned French hostelry, and the Old 
Hotel is a title that will not only servo for 
it, but for many another in the war zone. 

In my little journeys to and from the 
battle-front it was mjt good fortune to see 
something of the wonderful fortitude of 
the French civilians who have clung to 
their native places and their old vocations 
with a devotion, a determination, which 
no Hunnish frightfulness has been able 
to shake. Big guns can reduce cathedrals 
to dust-heaps, but courage, more beautiful 
than any cathedral, defies both shell and 
bomb. In all that land of war and terror 
there- is nothing more inspiring, more 
informed with the spirit of hope, than 
this " carrying on” of the humble civilian 
workers: the brave, calm women and 
the elder men. Their courage is not less 
fine than that of the bravest of those whose 
duty is to fight, rifle or grenade in hand. 

Nay, in some ways it is finer. To go 
about the ordinary domestic tasks of the 
day with enemy guns thundering two or 
three miles distant, and shells bursting 
in the streets near by, the constant fear of 
being “ gassed,” and never to know the 
satisfaction of giving as good as you may 
get, calls for a spirit of resignation that 
is rarer than the courage to meet violence 
with violence. Above all, to remain in 
the very focal point of instant dangers, 
when one could honourably elude these 
by flight, is surely the »th degree of 
bravery. 

One of Many 

There are many hundreds of French 
and Belgian women who have done this 
through these long nightmare years. 
The gallant men who have looked serenely 
into the bright eyes of danger, and gone 
forth exultantly to embrace death in 
their soldierly duty, our poets have 
celebrated in noble and enduring song, 
but the women who have stayed and 
worked in the stricken towns along the 
fringes of the battle-front, for whom no 
V.C.'s or M.C.'s are apportioned, need a 
Shakespeare, a genius of the imperishable 
word, fitly to sing their praises. 

What calls for the poet’s best must not 
be essayed in pedestrian prose. Here I 
seek no more than to present a truthful 
picture of “ things seen ” at the Old 
Hotel. Its simple facts have more of 
eloquence than any thoughts or words of 
mine could impart. 

Now, you must know that before the 
war the Old Hotel was in no particular 
different from a thousand hotels in France. 
If you had gone there for dejeuner you 
would have found the salle a manger, with 
its one long, white-clothed table in the 
centre, and perhaps a dozen smaller ones 
ranged by the walls, the chairs slightly 
rickety, ready for the daily customers, 
some of the “ regulars ” already seated 
with serviettes tucked deeply like babies’ 
bibs into their collars, breaking chunks 
from the long loaves in the heaped 
baskets, and nibbling bits of crust while 
waiting for their soup. There would be 
bottles of white and red wine on every 


By the Editor 

table, for the menu bore the words vin 
oompris, and only if your taste scorned 
the common wine would you require to 
spend a few shillings on a bottle of 
vintage. There would be a sprinkling of 
officers as the room filled up, and a 
number of professional men who lunched 
and dined there every day, economically 
paying by monthly contract. 

Coming of the Terror 

The women of the house, perhaps to 
the number of half a dozen, looking less 
like servants than relatives or friends 
of the landlord, would be busying with 
the soup plates, chatting in the friendliest 
way to the guests, or reporting special 
wine orders to a matronly lady in black, 
dressed with just a touch more than the 
others of “ madame ” in her style, who 
sits at a high desk in every real French 
hotel to look after the cash, to keep check 
on the' vintage wines and liqueurs, and 
to make the guests the happier for her 
friendly survey. 

An old French hotel restaurant, such 
as you can find in Soho even now, such 
as I have found in many distant parts 
of the world and given thanks for the 
finding. 

But came the Terror. Soldiers by the 
scores of thousands, guns by the hundreds, 
tramped and clattered through the busy 
town where the Old Hotel had so long 
welcomed its clientele. Not many weeks 
afterwards the broken remnants of these 
gallant regiments streamed back again, 
the German hordes pressing, and then 
were enacted the , pitiful scenes of flight, 
when the trembling citizens gathered a 
few of the things they treasured and 
hastened from their threatened hearths. 
But they at the Old Hotel were the 
servants of all who needed rest or refresh¬ 
ment, and, busier than ever since the 
stirring days of 1870, they outstayed their 
fleeing townsfolk until the Huns had 
come and all thought of going was useless. 
Happily the tide ebbed soon, and in a 
week or two the wave of invasion had 
spent itself, while the victors of the 
Marne came back and rescued the good 
folk of the Old Hotel and other similar 
houses of refection from the invaders. 

Holding On Through All 

Then began a time even more terrible. 
For the Hun had Withdrawn only a 
matter of a few miles and there dug 
earthworks he was to occupy for years, 
from which, indeed, he has still to be 
ejected. His guns were cunningly placed 
and ranged with precision on the unhappy 
town. The great church and then the 
town-hall were reduced to heaps of 
shapeless stones. There was no street 
in which the buds of Ivrupps did not 
burst into blossom and yield their frightful 
fruit. 

Yet the town filled with soldiers, men 
of France, at first, then men of our 
island races, and despite the daily shelling 
and the nightly bombing it became a 
teeming centre of war activities. The 
crackle of rifle fire, when the wind blew 
that way, was heard from the trenches, 
the staccato stuttering of the machine- 
guns was as familiar in the outer suburbs 
as the rattle of the milk-carts in the days 


of peace. Overhead, British airmen flew 
in squadrons to cross the enemy lines, 
and when the flying Hun could nerve 
himself to the attack there were aerial 
battles, and there “ rained a ghastly 
dew.” 

Walking the shattered streets of this 
French town to-day one may feel a little 
shiver of apprehension, as the shells still 
come over at unexpected moments, and 
the abounding evidence of their de¬ 
structive power makes a potent appeal 
to the imagination. In the heart of the 
town stands the Old Hotel, and there 
brave Madame la Patronne and her 
faithful women helpers still hold on. 
Angles of the roof have been blown off 
in the upper floors, bed-rooms stand open 
to the sun and rain, their windows and 
outer walls cut away, wardrobes and bed¬ 
steads smashed to fragments. It is 
reckoned that no fewer than eighty shells 
have struck the building. Yet it stands, 
and downstairs those women are maintain¬ 
ing the reputation of the house for good 
meals, though comfortable bed-rooms arc 
no longer a feature. 

In the salle a manger astonishingly little 
damage has been done Many of the 
window-panes are gone, a mirror or two 
shattered, but Madame still sits at her 
high desk and the calm women still bring 
the soups and stews, and air a newly- 
acquired knowledge of English, for their 
“ regulars ” now are British officers. 

“They Also Serve-” 

Sitting at dejeuner in that dining-room 
it is difficult to realise that the upper two 
stories of the house are perces au jour in a 
hundred jagged holes, where many a shell 
has come in through the outer wall, 
pierced the wardrobes and old four-poster 
beds of several rooms and gone out at 
the other side. But many another has 
exploded on the roof or against a gable, 
and what a shower of bricks and mortar 
must have accompanied its bursting. 
Strange, too, that several of the bed-rooms 
upstairs are quite intact, and might be 
slept in if the appearance of the others 
were less “ unhealth}-.” 

The servant lass who waited upon us 
might never have heard of war, to judge 
by her demeanour, her modest smile, her 
characteristic neatness of dress, yet she 
and the others who still so deftly served 
the tables, had known the terrors of war 
as intimately as any of their soldier guests, 
and continued to share their risks for the 
comfort of those who had come from afar 
to help in freeing their land from the 
spoiler. The praise of these splendid 
women of France is indeed beyond the 
scope of any mere observer’s pen, and 
until a new Shakespeare shall celebrate 
them, what so worthy as the master poet’s 
own “ powerful rhyme ” ?— 

When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broil roots out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall 
burn 

The living record of your memory. 

Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall 
still find room, 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending 
doom. 
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Crosses and Medals Conferred for High Courage 


D RIVER ROBERT IRVING, D.C.M., Tank Corps, of I«angliolm, Dum¬ 
friesshire, lias been awarded the Belgian Croix do Guerre for distin¬ 
guished services in driving his Tank in the Belgian theatre bf war. He was 
• warded the Distinguished Conduct Medal for the gallant manner in which he 
drove his Tank at Cambrai. 

Sergeant A. W. .Tames was awarded the D.C.M. for bravery in tlie field in 
Belgium. The photograph reproduced on this page shows him being decorated 
by a brigadier-general of the Royal Artillery on the deck of the Tank Recruit 
in Union Square, New York, the gallant sergeant being the first British soldier 
to be thus decorated in America. 

Company-Sergeant-Major C. A. Watson, of the Duke of Cornwall’s Right 
Infantry, lias a proud record of military service, having been awarded the 
Military Cross, the Distinguished Conduct Medal, the Military Medal, and 
tin- Mens Star. He has been wounded on three separate occasions. 

Private T. Thornley, Cheshire Regiment, was awarded the Military Medal 
for carrying and dressing wounded under very heavy shell and machine-gun 
tire for twenty-four hours without a break. The medal was presented to the 
gidlant soldier by General Pitt Campbell, in the hospital where the recipient 
was recovering from the effects of amputation of both arms. Private Thornley, 
who in civil life was Assistant Superintendent for the Wesleyan and General 


Assurance Society, Crewe, is shown in the photograph on this page collecting 
letters from bed patients in a Northern military hospital, iris tie is fashioned 
into a kind of pocket into which the letters are inserted, and this truly brave 
man has the pleasure of knowing that, despite his severe affliction, he is able 
to make himself useful to his comrades. 

The Rev. Edward Victor Tanner, M.C., was awarded his cross for great 
gallantry and devotion to duty. When an aid-post was heavily shelled during 
an attack, and received two direct hits, his coolness and cheerfulness greatly 
helped to avert a panic. Rater, he passed through a heavy barrage to bring 
in a wounded man. 

The Rev. George Cecil Danvers earned the Military Cross by gallantly 
caring for the wounded, collecting and burying dead, and organising stretcher- 
parties under heavy fire. When bearers were not available owing to heavy 
casualties, lie went forward through a heavy barrage to dress a man’s wounds, 
thereby saving his life. 

The Rev. George Armitage Chase, C.F., son of the Bishop of Ely, has 
been awarded the Military Cross for conspiucous gallantry and devotion 
in repeatedly exposing himself to heavy shell fire in order to bring in 
wounded. His example and cheerfulness had a most steadying effect on 
the men. 



Lce.-Cpl. J. THOMAS, V.C., 
North Staffs Regt. 


Sergt. C. BARRON, V.O., 
Canadian Infantry. 




Pte. J. CARRELl, V.C., 
Australian Imperial Force. 



Sergt. J. McAULAY, V.C., 
Scots Guards. 


Driver R. IRVING, D.C.M., 
Tank Corps. 



Maj. Hon. R. M. P. PRESTON, 
D.S.O. and Bar, R.F.A. 


Pte. T. THORNLEY, M.M., Cheshire Regiment. 
(Acting as ward postman.) 


Sergt. A. W. JAMES, D.C 
(Being decorated 


Canadian Artillery, 
few York.) 


C.-S.-M. C. R. WATSON, M.C. 
D.C.M., M.M., D.C.L.I. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE WAR 


UNDER FIRE: THE STORY OF A SQUAD 

By Henri Barbusse 


N EVER, perhaps, have the horror, 
the bestiality, the sheer ugliness 
of war been more terribly rendered 
in words than they are in “ Under Fire: 
The Story of a Squad,” by Henri Barbusse 
(Dent). Tolstoy in ” War and Peace,” 
Whitman in ” Specimen Days in 
America,” and Stephen Crane in “ The 
Red Badge of Courage ” were successively 
acclaimed for the realism with which 
they conveyed in words the stark brutality 
of the battlefield ; but the French soldier- 
writer has made much of their realism 
almost jejune by comparison with his 
vivid and' vigorous transcripts from the 
life of the trenches. 

There is in his book a literary remorse¬ 
lessness similar to that exhibited in paint 
in the works of Wiectz at Brussels. All 
the tinsel and tawdriness with which 
tradition had taught us to deck out war 
is torn off, and the thing seen in all its 
abominable reality as no whit removed 
from what it was in that remote period 
when primordial monsters " tare each other 
in the slime.” 

Everybody is more or less directly 
involved in this war. Scarcely a family 
in all the belligerent countries but has lost 
one or more of its young men, and yet, 
how few of us even now seem to realise 
what war actually is to those who are 
living and dying along its “ poison belt.” 

The men whp have been months in the 
trenches and come home on leave are 
either inarticulate or reticent; the letters 
we receive from the front line are generally 
touched with a lightness which has more 
in it of disguise than of description. War 
correspondents tell us of events in broad 
description. One way and another all 
the dirty details of the business are so 
glossed over that they might not exist 
for those who do not wish to know of 
them. 

Cancer-Cause of Strife 

In the work of M. Barbusse we pass 
from that which is merely seen to that 
which is intensely felt; from the verbal 
ornament and trickery of the detached 
descriptive observer to the passionate 
personal revelation of experience and 
suffering; we pass from the superficial to 
the psychological. 

If the men who are ranged up and down 
the trenches and behind the lines that score 
Europe, or even any considerable minority 
of those men, are thinking such thoughts 
as are expressed by members of M. 
Barbusse’s squad, then, indeed, this war 
may in verity prove, as it may passionately 
be hoped to prove, a war that shall end 
war. 

There are those who bury themselves in the 
past, on whose lips are the sayings only of 
bygone days, the traditionalists for whom an 
injustice has legal force because it is per¬ 
petuated, who aspire to be guided by the 
dead, who strive to subordinate progress and 
the future and all their palpitating passion 
to the realm of ghosts and nursery tales. 

And even while they are saying that they 
do not wish for war, they are doing all they 
can to perpetuate it. They nourish national 
vanity and the love of supremacy by force. 
“ We alone,” they say, each behind his 
shelter, “we alone are the guardians of 
courage and loyalty, of ability and good 
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(Critique by Walter Jerrold) 

taste 1 ” Out of the greatness and richness 
of a country they make something like a con¬ 
suming disease. Out of patriotism—which 
can be respected as long as it remains in the 
domain of sentiment and art on exactly the 
same footing as the sense of family and local 
pride, all equally sacred—out of patriotism 
they make a Utopian and impracticable idea, 
unbalancing the world, a sort of cancer which 
drains all the living force, spreads everywhere 
and crushes life, a contagious cancer which 
culminates either in the crash of war or in the 
exhaustion and suffocation of armed peace. 

It is towards the end of this remarkable 
book that wc get this clear statement of 
things that wanted saying. For my own 
part, I find that M. Barbusse, one who 
has fought with the beasts at Ephesus, is 
putting—as he has earned the right to 
put them—views far in advance of that 
mediaeval patriotism - which still obtains 
among people who take a foolish pride in 
allowing their reason to be clouded by 
sentiment. 

Microbes of the War 

Though he writes-with something more 
real than mere brutal frankness—for tliat 
frequently connotes but a selection and 
emphasising of ugliness for ugliness’ sake 
—M. Barbusse presents the actual circum¬ 
stances of men engaged in the present 
necessary but abominable business of war. 
His soldiers are men who have more or 
less ceased to be such, and have become 
helpless scraps of the force which has to 
break the force that is opposed to it. 

“I, too,” says Tulacque; “I've killed 
some.” Two months ago, with quaint 
canity, he laid out nine in a straight row in 
front of the taken trench. “ But,” he adds, 
“ it’s always the Boche officer that I’m after.” 

“ Ah, the beasts 1 ” The curse comes from 
several men at once, and from the bottom of 
their hearts. 

“ Ah, mon vieux,” says Tirloir, “ we talk 
about the dirty Boche race ; hut as for the 
common soldier, I don’t know if it’s true, or 
whether we’re codded about that as well, and 
if at bottom they’re not men pretty much . 
like us.” 

“ Probably they’re men like us,” says 
Budore. 

“ Perhaps,’’ cries Cocon, “ and perhaps 
not.” 

“ Anyway,” Tirlofr goes on, “ we’ve not 
got a dead set on the men, but on the 
German officers; non, non, non, they’re not 
men, they’re monsters. I tell you, they’re 
really a specially filthy sort of vermin. One 
might say that they’re the microbes of the 
war. You ought to see. them close to—the 
infernal great stiff-backs, thin as nails, 
though they’ve got calf-heads 1 ” 

“That’s War” 

In rendering the speech of the small 
squad of men with whom he went through 
his experiences in rest camp and in the front 
line, the author does not, as one of his 
comrades said, put it into “ pretty talk,” 
he puts it with blunt emphasis, and it is 
not possible—and it would not be seemly 
if it were possible—to indicate the 
character of his book without indicating 
that it is so. Some passages are too 
revolting for quotation apart from their 
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context, but in one such as tliis we see 
the spirit in which the soldiers carry on a 
necessary task without any of the old- 
time illusions: 

Waking, Paradis and I look at each other, 
and remember. We return to life and day¬ 
light as in a nightmare. In front of us the 
calamitous plain is resurrected, where hum¬ 
mocks vaguely appear from their immersion, 
the steel-like plain that is rusty in places and 
shines with lines and pools of water, while 
bodies are strewn here and there in the vast- 
.uess like foul rubbish—prone bodies that 
breathe or rot. 

Paradis says to me, “ That’s war.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” he repeats, in a far-awav 
voice; “ that’s war. It's not anything 

else.” 

He means—and I am with him in his 
meaning—•“ more than attacks that are like 
ceremonial reviews, more than visible battles 
unfurled like banners, more even than the 
hand-to-hand encounters of shouting strife, 
war is frightful and unnatural weariness, 
water up to the belly, mud and dung and 
infamous filth. It is befouled faces and 
tattered flesh, it is the corpses that are no 
longer like corpses even, floating on the 
ravenous earth. It is that, that endless 
monotony of misery, broken by poignant 
tragedies ; it is that, and not the bayonet 
glittering like silver, nor the bugle’s chanti¬ 
cleer call to the sun 1 ” 

Paradis was so full of this thought that he 
ruminated a memory and growled, “ D’you 
remember the woman in the town where we 
went about a bit not so very long ago ? She 
talked some drivel about attacks, and said, 
‘ How beautiful they must be to see 1 ’” 

A Chasseur who was full length on his belly, 
flattened out like a cloak, raised his head out 
of the filthy background in which it was sunk, 
and cried, “ Beautiful ? Oh, hell! It’s just 
as if an ox were to say ‘ What a fine sight it 
must be, all those droves of cattle driven for¬ 
ward to the slaughter-house 1 ' ” He spat 
out mini from his Iresmeared mouth, and his 
unburied face yyns like a beast’s. 

“ Let them say ' It must be,’ he sputtered 
in a strange, jerky voice, grating and ragged : 
" that’s all right. But beautiful 1 Oh, hc-Ii ! ” 

Slaughter—Without Corpses 

The newspapers told us recently that a 
war picture was removed from a London 
exhibition because the artist had dared 
to depict corpses—the delineation of a 
dead soldier being forbidden by the seem¬ 
ingly direct descendants of a " certain 
lord ” who was trounced by Hotspur in 
Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.” 

So M. Barbusse tells us of a fair 
Parisienne turning over the pages of an 
illustrated paper in a Paris cafe and 
saying, ’* They ought not to publish these 
things about the dirt and the vermin and 
the fatigues 1 ” 

Such good people might be made a 
little better by the reading of ” Under 
Fire,” even though they find in its pages 
overmuch of those things which belong to 
war which they would like to blink. They 
would find war in all its hideousness, as 
it is experienced by men living and d\ing 
in its front line ; but they would find no 
shirking of the view of its absolute 
necessity at the present time. What is, 
perhaps, more—they would realise per¬ 
haps some of the searching thoughts that 
are penetrating the minds of men engaged 
in it, and altering the outlook, not of 
individuals but of nations. 
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OR 
E K- 
DREW, 
who lias long been 
a widely-read novelist under the name of 
“ John Ayscough,” contributes to The 
War Illustrated this week a very, 
striking story based upon an experience 
as chaplain to the forces in France. ' It, 
is not suggested, of course, that the story 
he tells here is true in detail, or indeed, 
that it is in any degree a transcript of 
fact.' so far as the padre’s association 
with tit may be concerned, the dis¬ 
tinguished author having been invited to 
contribute to our pages either a personal 
reminiscence" of actual experience’, .or, a. 
story illustrative of some "phase of the 
chaplain’s work.- 1 am ycry^glad to be 
able , to . give so, admirable a piece -of 
writing as the. first .of. a new. series which 
I hope ito.- publish from tinjjc .to time, as' 
contributions can be arranged, under the 
title of “.Told by the Padre.” 

Chaplains and Their Work 

N t > workers inti >1 war can rival 

the padres ’ifi'-flui variet y. and the 
interest of their emotional experiences," 
for they are not only living a strange new 
life of danger themselves, but are the 
repositories of the spiritual adventures of 
so "maiiy other men. While the war 
continues, most of these devoted clergy¬ 
men of all denominations are likely to find 
themselves too engrossed with the duties 
of' their chaplaincy to have any leisure 
for writing, except during leave, and 1 
am not over-hopeful that I shall be able 
to secure many .contributors to the series ; 
but promises I have already had from 
several chaplains of literary distinction 
will, I think, emtble me to give my 
readers in later issues a selection of 
peculiarly interesting war-time narratives. 

Lieut. Hope Hodgson 

S OME day, no doubt, a. book will be 
written about the authors who have 
lost their, lives in the war. . There is a 
fascination about the author, the painter, 
the poet, which docs not extend to any 
other calling, and when any of these 
followers of the arts is cut off before his 
natural end there is a feeling that the 
world may have lost something worth 
having which he might have given it, 
had his life been spared. Quite a number 
of . authors and journalists personally 
known to me have made the supreme 
sacrifice “ over there,” and . the latest I 
have heard of is one to whom I was, in a 
sense, a literary godfather. . Lieutenant 
Hope Hodgson was an .extraordinary 
man. in.some ways. .He had “followed" 
the" sea,” and in his earlier experiences 
his career was not unlike that of the late 
Jack London. He had a wonderful gift 
for’ the weird and mysterious in fiction,' 
and some twejve years ago I published in 
a widely circulated magazine, then under 
my control' an extraordinary story of his, 
entitled “ From the Tidcless Sea,” which 
had - been : offered in vain to’numerous 
editors, I still consider that story one of 
the most powerful 1 have.ever’read, and 
I am glad to' think that its publication 
helped 'considerably in’ its' author’s later 
success. . Fie had since written many 


novels, most of which achieved some 
'considerable measure of popularity, and 
I am very sorry to know he will not pop 
into my sanctum again as "he used to do 
whenever lie came to London. 

A we 

wrote of Dunkirk as a City of Dread¬ 
ful Might, and doing, so, paid testimony 
to the wonderful grit and tenacity of the 
inhabitants of that old. town. -He tells 
us how the people carry on. in llieir 
daily doing's; how, despite shells from 
long-range guns and bombs from frequent 
enemy aeroplanes,- they ■ have merely 
adapted their ways of living to the tragic 
conditions of war; sleeping in their 
cellars instead of tlieir upper rooms, but 
bravely carrying on. . . - . 

"THERE is in this surely a moral for 
* those of ns in London who are all too 
ready to “ get the wind up ” over the mere 



Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew, C.F., who 
has written especially for “ The War- 
Illustrated ” the very touching war sketch 
“ Off Duty,” which appears on another 
page of this issue. 

possibility of a raid when the. moon 
happens to be bright. .I.onddn is as large 
as Dunkirk multiplied very many times,' 
and - lias suffered but rare visitations 
front' the aimless droppers of German 
bombs, and those who may feel inclined 
to join the panicky few would do well to 
ponder over the'good people of the town 
of Dunkirk going steadily on at their work 
though, their town is the . daily target at 
which Hun-hate directs its missiles. How. 
steadily the Dunkirkers carry on is 
finely illustrated by the fact that within 
the past few weeks France’s biggest ship 
.was” completed and launched at tlfeir 
town; a'fact the remembering of which 
should help to steady nerves here. 

IT really . lopks as though Germany. 
* - would never forgive England for 
having 'given birth • to -Shakespeare. As 
1 have, perhaps, before pointed out in 
'these' notes, a -German . prqfessot ..at the’ 
time'of the celebratibn of the tercentenary 


of Shakespeare’s birth, boldly declared 
that the great poet’s soul was destined 
for Germany, but an east wind blowing 
at the time took* it to England I Now it 
is said that there is at the present time 
being published in Germany, at the 
Kaiser’s request, a " national edition” of 
the works of Shakespeare. It has a 
preface, by Gerhard Hauptmann, entitled 
“ Visions," in which the writer explains 
that Shakespeare .belongs hot to’ England 
but to the countries wherein ho is most 
popular, or in other words, to the German¬ 
speaking countries. Which is absurd, to 
use the phrase, of Euclid. 

Work of the R.A.M.C. 

I HAVE been reading a very pleasant 
little volume by Mr. Want Muir, 
whose “• New Observations of an Orderly ”. 
are at present appearing in our-' pages. 
The admirable qualities which lie showed 
in his •’popular “ Observations of 
Orderly,” and of which lie is giving fresh, 
evidence in the series he is writing for ou'r- 
pages, are also to be found .in this ne’w 
bright book of R.A7M.C.' reminiscences,- 
“ The -Happy Hospital ” (Sifn'pkin 
Marshall). Mr. Muir is an accomplished: 
•writer, possessed .of-quick powers Cof 
observation, and a. ready, sympathetic 
sense of humour, - and his hew -volume 
should prove, no less widely acceptable 
than the well-known “ Observations.” 

IN the issue of our contemporary, 
* “■ The Great War,” for J uhc i, Mr.G.A. 

Sutton, Director of s Publicity 'to the 
National War Savings Committee, has a 
chapter on the financial position of. the 
country, and as to-day everyone is a tax¬ 
payer in some form or other, it is a subject 
of universal interest. After concluding 
his financial review, Mr. Sutton passes 
on to describe the activities of the com¬ 
mittee in Salisbury Square with which lie' 
is Connected,-and gives-some'idea of the 
remarkable* growth of this organisation 
during the past twelve months or so. The 
chapter, however, is a connected whole, 
and affords some extremely interesting. 
reading. - • 

£_ s. d. and the War 

T HE immense expenditure of the country. 

is summarised and the amount! 
added to the debt estimated. ■ The 
possibility, or rather the probability, of 
the war lasting for another two or three* 
years is taken into account, and from this, 
the writer says a little about the gigantic 
sum which is required week by week and. 
month by month. Then he mentions’ 
two points of capital importance -*thc 
enormous increase in wages which has 
recently taken place,, and is estimated by 
those who' should know as something like' 
a thousand millions a year, and the exist¬ 
ence of :an organisation, the National 
Committee, with nearly forty thousand' 
associations under its control, for stimulat¬ 
ing, and facilitating the lending of money, 
to the State. The chapter is in no sense 
a piece of special pleading. It is father in 
the nature of an historical survey.'; ..but. 
it should certainly have the. effect of 
bringing home .to all its readers tire 
immensity of the financial effort which is 
demanded of Britons to-day. 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


SOME ADMIRABLE CRICHTONS 


Q\E of the anecdotes that have been ' 
^ going the rounds lately is of a 
butler who enlisted, obtained a pom- 
mission, and, as a major home on tem¬ 
porary leave, dined with his old employer 
at the latter's club. “ What do you 
think of going in for when you return to 
civil life ? ” the host asked his guest; 
and the major replied, “ I should like to 
be your butler again, if you have no 
objection.” There is no antecedent 
improbability in the story, and it suggests 
the possibility of some social complica¬ 
tions arising after and out of the war 
towards which it would be well to decide 
our attitude in advance. 

vyHEN the war began the general pnn- 
• ' ciple to be observed by the nation 
was laid down. Men who gave up their 
work to volunteer for active service 
received an assurance that they should be 
reinstated in their appointments when 
they were discharged from the Army, if 
they so desired; and in most cases they 
were relieved of material anxiety by their 
employers pledging themselves to give to 
their dependents the sum representing the 
difference between their Army pay and 
the wages they had earned in civil life. 
Employers ceased — quite justifiably — 
to assume additional responsibility of the 
kind when military service was made 
obligatory upon all men of a specified age, 
but the contract between the original 
parties still holds good, and there must be 
many men still serving who have appoint¬ 
ments and situations awaiting them on 
their discharge to which they can return 
if they wish to do so. 

T HAT part of the matter is simple 
enough. The social complication 
arises in respect of men who, having 
enlisted upon this understanding, have 
subsequently received the King's com¬ 
mission and now are “ officers and gentle¬ 
men.” The commission is temporary. 
Will the fact of a man having held it be 
deemed a permanent obstacle to his 
returning to Iris former situation; if that 
was in domestic service, to his resuming 
“ menial employment " ? It cannot be 
forgotten that the word “ menial " has a 
general significance as a term of dis¬ 
paragement, although in etymology there 
is no justification for the reproach. 

T HE question goes a good deal deeper 
than appears at first sight. It 
raises the more difficult question to 
answer : How far our social system will 
prove to have been democratised by a 
war which has put the whole manhood of 
the Empire into arms and made military 
prowess the sole qualification for a man's 
elevation to superiority in military rank, 
with consequent social precedence, over 
another ? Since the nation accepted con¬ 
scription many instances must have 
occurred of the squire's butler becoming 
an officer, while the squire’s son remained 
in the ranks. How will butler and son 
stand to one another after the war ? 
More important question: How ought the 
two to stand ? 

p IGHTEEN months ago I committed 
L myself here to a declaration of 
belief that the war had given the millions 
of men in our Army actual experience of 
an entirely desirable kind of human asso¬ 


ciation which could be extended into a 
real fraternity that would endure in peace. 
There are plenty of distinctions between 
soldiers, but no differences; and one of 
the rich fruits of the war, I suggested, 
would be the preservation of this spirit of 
comradeship when the soldiers became 
civilians again. " Ranks and classes will 
remain, as human nature seems to intend 
they should, but their value will be trans¬ 
literated—if the phrase is permissible— 
into Army terms; so that the employer 
will stand to his servant in the same 
relation as the officer stands to the man, 
and the whole staff of a great business 
firm will be animated by a spirit like the 
esprit de corps which is the proud heritage 
and the motive impulse of a regiment.” 

W ELL, I am still of the same happy 
belief. A new brotherhood has 
been established, with its distinguishing 
badge the Silver Badge of Service, and its 
words which only the initiate have learnt. 
Where the one is worn and the others 
given, brother is assured of support from 
brother, and his honour is in safe keeping. 
There is no question of inferiority of one 
to the other while both are fulfilling the 
ordinary duties of their station. And so 
—to come to the particular hypothetical 
case—no stigma will attach to the squire’s 
butler obeying the orders of the squire’s 
son, as none attached to the son obeying 
the butler who was his officer in the 
trenches. 

pURTHER, I cannot see any especial 
A delicacy in tire situation. Fine 
fighting men as the British are, they are 
not a military people. We accepted con¬ 
scription as indispensable to the training 
necessary to make us fit to meet on the 
battlefield the professional Army of an 
enemy that is a military people, but it is 
difficult to believe that we shall retain 
conscription as a permanent part of our 
national life after it has served its pur¬ 
pose. The men of the New Army who are 


“ bom soldiers ” are a small minority. 
The vast majority are essentially men of 
peace, who loathe everything connected 
with the war, and will be only thankful 
when it is all over and they may put it 
out of their thoughts as completely as 
effort of will can efface such deeply- 
graven memories. They will rejoice 
quietly at their recovered liberty' to slip 
back into the ordered ways to which 
they were accustomed, and master and 
man will find new pleasure in their old 
relations which they' have resumed with 
increased mutual respect. 


I 


Hilledi I Eh Acti@sh 

T HIS fine anonymous poem, written by "A 
Mother to her Son,” is taken from " A Book 
of Verse of ttie Great War,” published in America 
by the Yale University Press. 

I PLEADED long, and sternly fought despair 
1 Through nights that seemed unending, and I 
strove 

By prayer to climb the way 
To dizzy Heaven. And sweetly echoing 
1 heard the anthems that the angels sing ; 

And thus my frail petition, faltering there, 
Turned, overawed, astray. 

Jesting he sailed—I hid a stricken heart— 

Into that frenzied Hell which mocks the suu 
And God’s vast tenderness 1 
Soon, in the skies of April, larks shall wing 
And chant sweet orisons in vain for him— 

A warrior fallen. Mine the sterner part 
To bear my loneliness. 

Farewell! Unvanquished, deathless in my soul, 
Faith whispers comfort—till my Being thrills 
And Hope quiescent stirs— 

Then sorrow routed flees. With clearer sight 
1 see him girt in shining mail—a Knight 
(Peal now exultantly, ye bells that toll) 

Whom God hath given spurs. 


T is with not a little ruefulness that I 
acknowledge myself only an onlooker 
in the Great War. Yet, perhaps, I am not 
wholly useless if I can suggest to greater 
sufferers by it some rebate from the sum 
of its misery—even, perhaps, some definite 
good that has come of it already. In the 
spiritual sphere I firmly believe it has 
done an immense amount of good, purging 
us of a materialism that was costing us 
our soul. And on a lower plane, in our 
social relations, I believe it has done us 
much good as well, chiefly in clearing away 
an accretion of falseness that had gathered 
on our civilisation to its ultimate undoing. 
False pride was ruining the lives of many 
decent people. There were so many 
things that people could not do, if they 
would “ keep up their position.” Now 
there is no honest work that an English 
man or woman may not do ; and the 
duchess’s daughter is cutting down trees, 
or baling hay, or spreading manure—God 
bless her !—while her butler is leading 
his men "over the top” in France. 

pLIMINATE false pride from social 
*-• relations and nothing incongruous 
between a man and his job will be sus¬ 
pected. Each man will do what he can 
do best—which, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, is what he likes best. If that 
is what he was doing before the war 
swept him into the Army, he will return 
to it with the unaffected simplicity of the 
true man, and with the added honour of 
one who has proved his fine quality by- 
fighting successfully and saving for all 
men freedom to live their own lives. So. 
butler will return to his pantry, and 
duchess’s daughter to her place on her 
mother’s right hand at the top of the 
stairs, and both will have greater respect 
from the county. 

O NE thing only should be insisted upon: 

the wearing of the badge won by 
past Imperial service. And there should 
be some distinction between the Silver 
Badge of Service worn in the coming days 
of peace by a man who has hold the 
King’s commission and that worn by the 
man who has not. It is due to the honour 
itself that perpetual respect should be 
paid to all men who have enjoyed it even 
temporarily. Let every man and woman 
show his distinguishing badge,, and the 
higher the rank and honour attained by 
war service the less likelihood there will 
be—or so it seems to me—of false pride 
affecting the individual in his renewed 
existence as a civilian, whatever the 
employment he may elect to take up. 
Others may abide- our judgment. Fie will 
be free. 

C. M. 
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A PICTURE-RECORD OF ETENTS BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 


No. 198. VOL. 8 


THE LEWIS QUN IN TROPICAL WARFARE.—British officers with a squad of the King’s African Rifles in “ German ” East Africa. 
They were teaching the native soldiers the use of the portable and efficient Lewis machine-gun, which with its great rapidity of firing 
has proved a very valuable weapon in the fighting conditions of the ve!dt and bush. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFFENSIVE 

HOW THE REDOUBTS FELL 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent non on the Western Front 


T HERE are some dates which stand 
out sharp and fresh in recollection. 
Emotions stirred by the events 
which mark them can always be recalled. 
They are not dimmed, like most of our 
experiences, by the obliterating breath 
of years. 

Each of us has his own particular dates 
of this nature. Mine are those of the 
Jameson Raid, the Black Week of 
December, 1S99, August 2nd, 19x4, and 
the moment when I read, at two o'clock 
in the morning, in the busy and brilliantly- 
lighted buffet of a South Russian railway 
station, the first account in the Odessa 
newspapers of the Irish Revolt. 

No one who was in France with the 
British Army in the spring of 1918 will 
ever forget, I fancy, the twenty-first of 
March. Many who were in England or 
Canada or Australia will remember it, 
too, with a tightening of the bands across 
the heart. But to us in France the event 
of March 21st came with so flashing a 
suddenness. Upon us all. Staffs and 
fighting men and men who had gone out 
to do other things than fight, it flung so 
heavy a burden—a burden fortunately of 
which the shouldering, with the day and 
night activity required, made brooding 
impossible and kept gloomy thoughts 
away. In every mind it left an impress, 
whether of one kind or another, which will, 
I think, be effaced only by death. 

I hear the careful reader check me. 

" So flashing a suddenness, do you say ? 
How can that be ? You yourself had 
foretold the opening of a German offensive. 
The Intelligence Department of our Army 
knew what the enemy had in preparation.” 

The Day Before 

True, careful reader, but even though 
one knows a blow is about to fall, it may 
fall suddenly and with startling effect, 
especially if through weeks one has asked 
oneself “ Will it be to-morrow ? ” and has 
become, as it were, blunted to the likeli¬ 
hood of its falling at all. 

Our soldiers were ready for it, They 
had been warned to be ready for it. But, 
of course, there were some who did not 
really'expect it. 

These said, " They would never make 
the sacrifice of lives which assaults upon 
strong positions require.” Others said, 
" Germany is busy in Russia. She will 
develop her advantage there before she 
does anything on the western front.” 
I used to ask them, “ How can Germany 
develop Russia without having any men 
or money to spare ? ” I used to ask 
whether it was conceivable that the enemy 
would sit quiet on the western front until 
the arrival of the Americans gave the 
Allies superior numbers once more ? 
They were seldom shaken in their opinion, 
which was that “ the Boche isn’t going to 
attack.” 

It is desirable that the troops in the 
field should be confident, even though they 
be wrong. It is all to the good that their 
spirits should be high and their minds at 
case. 

On the Saturday before the twenty- 
first of March I went to the 47th 
Division’s sports. The Londoners of 
whom this unit consists were enjoying 
themselves in the warm sunshine, betting 


mildly on the flat races, laughing at the 
gas-mask competition, getting excited 
over the steeplechase course. On the 
Monday after that I was visiting an Irish 
division, the 16th, and came across a 
boxing-match on a hill-top, swept by 
the soft spring wind. A battalion of the 
Leinster Regiment was gathered round the 
ring. Officers and men watched every 
point, clapping and criticising — an after¬ 
noon’s forgetfulness of war and a topic 
of conversation for many days. 

Coming of the Fog 

Mow, if those Londoners and Leinster 
men had fancied it possible that in less 
than seven days the Germans would be 
in possession of their racecourse and their 
boxing-ring, and they themselves com¬ 
pelled to fall back, would it not have 
made a difference to their enjoyment ? 
It might not. “ Carpe diem ” is the 
British soldier’s motto—a very wise one. 
But if it had made a difference, it would 
certainly have been to our disadvantage. 

Again my critical reader breaks in : 

“ How can you say that ? They might 
have been preparing to meet the attack.” 

But they had prepared, my friend. 
All that had been ordered had been done. 

" Then why-” 

Wait, if you please. Let me tell the 
story in the proper order. 

March 20th came and went Without any 
happening of special significance, so far 
as we saw at the time. Looking back, 
I guess now' that the change in the weather 
may have had its bearing upon the 
enemy’s decision that the hour had come. 
The usual warmth of the March sunshine 
made the mornings thick. Heavy, damp 
mists rose from every valley. These were 
the conditions the enemy wanted. Fog 
for the opening of his attack. Dry, 
sunny days for its development. 

So in the night of the 2oth-2ist there 
suddenly fell upon the whole of the 
British line from the little Sensee River, 
near Arras, to the River Oise far below 
St. Quentin, a bombardment, partly of 
high explosive which rends and shatters, 
partly of gas which stifles and corrodes, 
such a bombardment as the war had not 
before brought into the soldier’s ex¬ 
perience. 

Waves of Attack 

” Thorough in his methods, that is the 
Boche all over,’-' a Staff officer, and a 
clever one, said to me, discussing this 
opening move. " If he calculates that 
so many guns are necessary, he says, 
‘ Very well, we’ll have that many, and 
then half as many again, so as to make 
sure.’ Say he reckons that for the success 
of some operation he ought to have so 
many divisions to so many yards of front. 
He puts in twice so many divisions. 
He takes no risks.” 

Those were the German methods on the 
twenty-first of March. First his artillery 
bombarded asf no artillery had ever 
bombarded before. Then his infantry 
advanced in masses, shoulder to shoulder, 
wave behind wave, more men to the mile 
than -were ever yet put into battle, upon 
a battle-front nearly fifty miles long. 

I am afraid that, even had there been 
no fog, this enormous weight of Germans 
falling upon us after the long-continued 


storm of shell would have produced an 
initial success. But there is no disputing 
the great help which the fog gave them. 
Without it they would not have penetrated 
as deeply as they did. They would have 
suffered more than they did from our 
artillery and machine-guns. These did 
inflict fearful loss on them as soon as it 
grew clearer. For hours together our 
gunners and machine-gun companies fired 
into them as the never-ending waves 
came on. “ But oh, if we could have 
seen them at the start! ” How many 
men have I heard utter that lament ? 

" They w'ere on us almost before we 
knew they were coming.” That I have 
heard just as often. I know it is true, 
and I know it was not our men’s fault. 
There were places where you could not 
see more than thirty yards. Nowhere 
have I heard the limit of sight on that 
thick morning put at more than a hundred 
or so. The 36th Division had the 
Grugics Valley, just south of St. 
Quentin, filled with machine-guns, so as 
to catch the German attack and break 
up the attacking force. “ He slipped in 
to one side of us,” a machine-gunner 
complained. ” We never got in a shot 
at him. The first we heard was that he 
had got behind us. Result of the mist.” 

It was in this locality that the blow fell 
most heavily in the southern area of the 
battle. The enemy drove a wedge into 
it with the object of capturing the high 
ground which overlooks the River Somme, 
here tamed and made useful as the St. 
Quentin Canal. Here the Fifth Army 
held the first line, not by continuous 
trenches, but by a series of redoubts. 

Heroic—“to the Last” 

These were small forts, several hundred 
yards apart, garrisoned by forces varying 
front two to three hundred men, with 
plenty of machine-guns. 

Troops of the 36th Division made 
a fine defence until late evening of 
the Racecourse Redoubt, built on the 
spot where the people of St. Quentin 
used to amuse themselves with “ le 
sport.” Farther north the Manchesters 
made a magnificent fight for the Man¬ 
chester Hill Redoubt. At 10.30 a.nr. the 
garrison reported : “ We are being 

attacked.” Telephone messages, all cheery 
and hopeful, continued to reach brigade 
headquarters at intervals. The colonel 
commanding the garrison was wounded. 
At noon he said : ” I doubt if we Can hold 
out much longer.” At two he reported 
that all his men who had not been killed 
W'ere wounded. The Germans were almost 
all round them, pouring in a hot machine- 
gun fire, which we were returning briskly, 
keeping them at a distance. The de¬ 
fenders were showing a spirit beyond all 
praise. Towards three o’clock the colonel 
said : " The Manchester Regiment will 

defend its redoubt till the last.” 

Not less glorious w'as the struggle for 
the Iinghien Redoubt in the 61st 
Division area, still farther north. These 
were successive messages received by a 
buried wire from the brave men holding it : 

“ Fifty of us left, fighting hard.” 

'' Do you wish us to hold out to the last ? ’' 

" We are quite surrounded.” 

Then no more. 
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Spirit that Endures Against Exponents of Might 


Cookhouse with merry inscriptions somewhere behind the lines of the 
Australian forces fighting in France. Left: View from a German newspaper 
of a two-story “ stronghold " on the western front. 


Carrying on in the midst of the ruins of his store. This old man, whose place had been wrecked by shell fire during the German 
offensive, persisted in staying among his wares, ready for any chance customer among the defending British soldiers. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 

KINDNESS AND A HOWITZER 


I N one of my little journeys along the 
old front line I came, on a gusty 
autumn morning when the sky was 
lowering and the rain spattered at times 
in squally showers, to a 12 in. howitzer 
battery. So deftly was it screened with 
netting, to which thousands of little tags of 
green cloth had been tied, that we had 
already passed the monster weapon un¬ 
noticed in its pit behind a low hill. 
Everything around was green, and the 
wide-spreading, green-tagged net that 
was suspended above and clear of the 
great gun, harmonised so well with the 
landscape that at a very short distance 
it was absorbed into the verdure of the 
hillside. Some of the gun-team, engaged 
as we came upon them in getting a shell 
into position for loading, even wore green 
painted helmets. 

We were unlucky enough to have 
arrived just a little too late for the aerial 
“ shoot " that was the task of the day. 
A dozen rounds had been ordered on a 
certain objective, and seven of these had 
already been fired while an aeroplane 
from the camp near by had been able to 
"spot” for the gunners in the too brief 
intervals of good visibility. The young 
llyer was even now, that it was squally 
again, back at his camp and wisely enjoy¬ 
ing his well-earned lunch. There were 
these five rounds yet to fire, and they 
would have to wait until the airman was 
ready to go up again and the weather 
promised him a chance of spotting to 
some purpose. 

In the Never Again Land 

With hopes of seeing the second instal¬ 
ment of the “ shoot,” we accepted the 
invitation of the battery major to the 
shelter of his dug-out, and a share of his 
bully beef, biscuits, and liquor by way 
of lunch. 

Wonderfully neat and businesslike was 
the mess-room of the gunnery officers. 
Like their giant weapon, it was hidden in 
a hollow of the little hill, and made almost 
as inconspicuous as the howitzer itself. 
The main room, which served for mess 
and office, was excavated for half its 
length from the sloping face of the ground. 
In appearance it was merely a large box 
of rough wood planks, stuck into a square 
cavity in a little hill. What protruded 
was thickly covered with sandbags on 
top and sides, and on these some inglorious 
disciple of Futurism had splashed about 
a few pails of green paint. 

The interior had certain rude comforts. 
Walls and ceiling were hung with sacking, 
nailed loosely to the wood. Pinned here 
and there on the walls were various notices 
and bright coloured prints cut from the 
pictorial magazines that exploit the lures 
of the eternally feminine. In the centre 
of the room a plain deal table, and two 
or three bentwood chairs ; to the left of 
the door a rough-hewn bench, with 
telephone instruments, books,and papers; 
to the right another table, bearing the 
costly and delicate mechanism of the 
battery’s wireless equipment. 

That is the complete inventory as it 
met the eye, yet the major’s servant 
would flap up a bit of canvas in the wall 
and, lo! a neat little cupboard with bottles 
all in a row; another flap raised up by 
him revealed the resources of the mess in 


By the Editor 

glasses ; and yet another " cubbyhole,” 
camouflaged with canvas, held the 
cigarettes and tobacco. The whole place 
reminded me of Wendy’s kitchen in the 
Never, Never Land. 

It was a mess-room in the Never Again 
Land, if I did not misjudge the battery 
major. 

With the Gunnery Officers 

There were dormitories adjoining where 
each of the officers had his little stock of 
treasured books, those magic wands that 
enable them to retire into themselves 
when they have grown aweary of the 
eventful monotony of serving the great 
guns and, perhaps, a little "fed-up” 
with each other in this rather isolated 
position. There were the dug-outs of the 
men, their cook-house, workshop, and so 
forth ; but it was not of these I meant 
to write, though an incident concerning 
one of them may be recorded. A corporal 
appeared at the door and saluted. The 
subaltern inquired his business. 

“ Please, sir, the men say they cannot 
eat their dinner.” 

The subaltern showed no great alarm, 
but reported to the major, who said in 
his quiet way : -- 

“ There was a fire in the cook-house 
this morning, and everything was spoiled.” 

This explanation was conveyed to the 
corporal, who withdrew, with what 
consolation for the dinnerless men one 
could not guess. A fire in the cook-house 
is a desirable thing within bounds, but 
the cook-house in the fire ! Well, well, 
c'esl la guerre, and let us to the battery 
major. 

The little group of gunnery officers 
gathered in this Wendy’s room would all 
bear a few lines of portraiture, presenting 
each a distinctly interesting personality, 
even to the junior sub, whose geography 
was proved to be hazier than the cloudy 
sky that frowned upon the second bout 
of the aerial shoot. But it was the major 
who engaged me and kept my mind busy 
piecing together an entirely imaginary 
history for him. 

The Then and The Now 

Imprimis, he was never intended for a 
soldier, and that was probably the reason 
why he made so good a one. He was 
slight in figure, moderately tall—say, five 
feet ten—and his countenance was instinct 
with kindness, friendliness, humanity. 
He had probably been a Sunday-school 
superintendent, or a w-orkcr among the 
poor in some London slumland. His 
mildness of manner, his soft, gentle voice, 
sounded absurd when one thought that 
his pet howitzer represented the very 
extreme of noisy brute force. This gentle 
soul the director of that roaring mopster 
out there under its green-tufted veil ! 

He was so little " born for a soldier,” 
that he did not even trim his moustache 
according to regulations, but let it curl 
softly over his lip, just as his wife had 
said she liked to see it and to feel it 
caressingly on her own lips when he sped 
each morning from his suburban nest to 
the City, she hurrying indoors to hold 
baby up for a last look. For I did not 
doubt that such had been his great 
happiness in the past; its vision and 
memory his truest solace in the hateful 
life foul war had substituted. 


He was either an architect or a draughts¬ 
man, possibly a mathematical lecturer, 
before he was snatched by the military 
Moloch and thrust out there into those 
wilds of war. A man of delicate physique, 
whose young wife would have grave eyes 
for him when he wheezed and coughed in 
the cold winter winds. Now he had lived 
in draughty, sodden dug-outs for two long 
winters, had been invalided home after 
going through all the horrors of the great 
Somme push in 1916, and he was bodily 
tired and spent that grey day as we 
talked together in his latest home on the 
battle-front. 

“ I expect this winter will crock me up 
for good,” he said, as quietly and un¬ 
complainingly as he might have remarked 
that it was a cloudy day. 

But when we fell to talking of his work, 
his dark, intelligent eyes brightened, and 
with the gentlest of smiles he told how 
he had been shooting at a certain objective 
for several days, and the day before had 
got “ a plus Z on it ”—’twas Greek to me; 
and that had it been a minus—or it may 
have been the other way round—the 
target would have been no more. As 
soon as the sky cleared again, he would 
get that plus, or minus, or whatever it 
was, and then Heaven help the Huns in 
the vicinity ! 

How strange was this talk, how 
absurdly unlike our rooted notions of war ! 

- It was as though the teller at your bank 
were asking liow-you would have your 
money. 

One of War's Contrasts 

As we sat there, the noise of the lighter 
guns forward never ceased, the long 
whine of the " stuff ” that Fritz was 
sending over making the earth spout in 
many dark fountains a mile or so beyond 
us, came every few minutes. We went 
outdoors to look at the weather, and 
many little woolly clouds were in the 
sky. 

“ That’s the worst stuff we’re up 
against,” observed the major, raising his 
binoculars. It was Hun shrapnel, raining 
down on our advanced trenches. “ It 
looks pretty," he said. 

“ Fritz is a damned good artilleryman, 
if you ask my opinion,” he remarked a 
moment later, and I was almost taken 
aback by the expletive. 

The telephone had buzzed at odd 
intervals during our stay, but the news 
from the flying camp was against the 
likelihood of those five rounds of the aerial 
shoot being fired while we could wait. 
As we had many strange sights to see 
that day, we had to say good-bye to the 
battery major and his fellow-officers. 

Strange sights, indeed ! What stranger, 
when you think of it, than the scene we 
had left ! This gentle soul, divorced from 
the simple joys that made existence Life, 
wearing out his not abundant energies in 
directing the monstrous machinery of a 
metal beast that vomited tons of steel 
and explosive on objects eight or ten 
miles distant, while a sad-eyed young wife 
and a little child, longing for the loving 
arms of husband and father around them, 
waited away to the west,-across the narrow 
sea, in some suburban villa 1 Waited for 
one who expected that the coming winter 
would “ crock him up for good.” 

And such is the glory of war 1 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 



Another selection of loose leaves from Mr. C. M. Sheldon’s war portfolio. These little sketches, reminiscent of our artist’s recent 
stay on the western front, have been chosen for reproduction in this issue as they depict certain of the scenes in the visit to the 
howitzer battery in the Never Again Land ’» described by the Editor in his article. “ Kindness and a Howitier,” on the opposite page. 
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War-Mangled Corpses of Two Martyr Cities 





S^nnA 8 ! - n 1918 : T . he Rue de Thionville. “ The town is a town no longer,” said one who visited it in April. The Germans r 
oOjOOO hig h-explosivo shells and thousands of incendiary shells into it in a week, and practically every house was redu ed to 



Ypr : F 4 0m A ,10 ° ft * ,n U X p , res .! s a ma ? 9 led, shapeless corpse of a town,” wrote the Editor of ” The War Illustrated ” 

eftor seeing it in the spring of 1918 ; and he likened it to an abandoned brickfield, where one stood at the heart of desolation. 
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Cannon in Cowsheds and Other War Surprises 


British field-gun in a cowshed on the western front. Left : Inside the shed with 
the gun in action, fired through an aperture only large enough to allow of 
the targets being seen. 


British officers enjoying a little music outside their billet in France. Evidence of their 
proximity to the danger area is given by the shrapnel helmets and the stretcher close 
at hand. Left: Engineers mining a road during the British retirement. 


British outpost in the scanty cover of a ruined barn. Right : Two Scottish soldiers taking a chance and sprinting across an open 
space before a building in direct view of German machine-gunners. The wall in front of the leading soldier is peppered with bullets. 
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Where the Voice of the Guns Drowned All 
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Others 





French railway gun in action on a sector of the western front near the point of junction of the Allies which the Germans are trying to pierce 
German communiques report continuous vigorous outbursts of surprise firing against their artillery positions all along the line. 



British heavy guns sited in a French village whence an intense bombardment of the enemy back areas is being maintained. Long-su6tained 
fire on the enemy’s communications and billeting areas has seriously hampered his preparations to resume the offensive. 
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In the Great Offensive on the Western Front 




Village on a sector of the western front held by the American troops, showing one of the loopholed barricades across the entrances to the 
streets. It was recently announced that the Americans now hold a sector ol the western front longer than that held by the gallant Belgians. 


British howitzer battery in action during the great Qerman offensive on the western front. The battery had been lined up along the side of a 
thick hedge which served to mask the temporary position which it was occupying while harassing the advancing enemy. 
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Animals Kept for War Service and Sentiment 



French Army dog masked ready to take a message through a gassed area. On the right is another French Army dog on the alert 
against an enemy “ surprise.” In the centre photograph are two British soldiers with a calf rescued near the front line. 



Canadian armoured car with its puppet mascot, 
One of the crew was painting chevrons on the car, 


French and English soldiers with rescued kids, 
In oval : “ Teaser,” the mascot of H.M.S. Warwick. 


British soldier with two canaries that he had rescued from a shell-struck house in France, the only living things found amid the ruins. 
Right: Two sailors, on board one of the American naval units in British waters, with “ Fritz,” their ship’s mascot. 
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Food for Body and Mind Under Communal Care 


King Qeorge inspecting a dental ambulance presented to the British Committee of the French Red Cross by the Silver Thimble Fund. 
Right: Some of the cine-motors sent on tour by the Ministry of Information to disseminate war information and propaganda. 


One of London’s National Food Kitchens in Earl’s Court Road. Left: Lady 
chemist testing blood in the National Meat Products Factory established 
at Islington, London, under the auspices of the Ministry of Food. 


Field kitchen presented by Mrs. Harry McCalmont for use in Italy. On the step is seen Miss Jean McKersie, who will take the kitchen 
to the front. Right: National travelling kitchen at Halifax, Yorkshire, constructed from a single-deck car. 















































X 



‘■°^;re!t^^ , . ti » 9 „V- r !l^' an , Ce train . in f ra " ce with stretcher cases for removal to the base hospitals, where they will receive the 

©st medical and surgical care. Inset above : Canaries that live aboard the ambulance train to cheer the wounded with song. 


Nurse attending to a patient in an ambulance train; the French 
patient in the upper berth being greatly interested in the operation. 
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Care of the Wounded from Battlefield to Base 


Bringing back the wounded from the fighting-front. Interior of 
ward in a British ambulance train in France. 
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NEW OBSERVATIONS OF AN ORDERLY 

WHEN THE WOUNDED ARRIVE 

By WARD MUIR 

Author of the Popular “ Observations of an Orderly ” 


T HERE is a steep thoroughfare— 
once of dubious reputation—- 

which descends past the Adelphi 
to the Embankment and which is known 
to fame for various peculiar reasons : 
amongst others, the fact that it boasts 
the largest billiard-saloon in London, if 
not in the world. Villiers Street, since 
the war began, has acquired a new im¬ 
portance. It will be remembered by 
thousands as the rallying-point where, 
day after day and night after night, the 
motor-ambulances lined up to await the 
arrival of the wounded. 

Entering Charing Cross Station from 
Villiers Street, the ambulances are loaded 
with the maimed human wreckage of the 
battlefield, and then emerge, through a 
press of reverent spectators, into the 
Strand. As each ambulance slowly 
glides forth — they are driven at as gentle 
a pace as possible — the onlookers obtain 
a glimpse (if the back curtains are un¬ 
closed) of four pairs of bootsoles, or of 
bandaged feet. Two stretchers, one 
above the other, are arranged along each 
wall of the ambulance. At the end of the 
alleyway between them sits a woman 
attendant. 

Ambulance after ambulance rolls, 
smoothly and silently, from the station 
yard, each with its quartet of Britons 
broken in the war. And the crowd, 
having watched the ambulances disperse 
in various directions, disperses likewise— 
it may be with heavy hearts, or it may be 
carelessly forgetful. Let us, instead, 
follow some of those ambulances to one 
of their destinations, and see- the wounded 
arrive at the journey’s finish. 

The “ Convoy Squad " 

We, at the hospital, have received a 
telephonic warning, an hour or more 
beforehand, of the convoy’s advent. 
(These batches of wounded are called 
" convoys.”) Accordingly, preparations 
have been made. These picparations are 
automatic—a routine which has been 
gone through hundreds of times, and the 
details of which need no rehearsal. The 
operator of the hospital’s internal tele¬ 
phone exchange passes a formal notifica¬ 
tion to the departments concerned — the 
registrar, the steward, the sergeant- 
major, the cookhouse, the pack store, 
etc., so that their various delegates shall 
be on the spot when wanted. And in 
the orderlies’ camp the convoy corporal 
receives orders to muster his squad and 
hold them in readiness. 

Should the convoy of wounded be an 
exceptionally large one, all the orderlies 
must come and help to “ take in.” Even 
those orderlies who are going out on pass 
are stopped by the guard at the exit and 
sent sadly back to this duty. But as a 
rule the reception of the wounded can be 
tackled adequately by twenty or thirty 
men, called the convoy squad, who are 
detailed daily for this purpose and whose 
names are chosen from the roll in rota¬ 
tion. This squad, in the charge of a 
corporal, assembles at the front door of 
the hospital a few minutes before the 
great gates at the foot of the driveway 
clang open to admit the first of the 
ambulances. 

Owing to Channel-crossing exigencies 
the convoys generally reach us now in 


the evening or at night. The scene ;.t 
the hospital’s door, as a result of this, 
takes place in a setting which is sombrely 
dramatic and impressive. Each great 
ambulance, with its twin staring lamps, 
swims up the blackness of the drive, and 
then becomes manifest as a ghostlike 
silhouette, finally materialising in the 
pool of yellow illumination which pours 
downwards from an overhead light above 
our entrance steps. This light reveals 
the huge Red Cross symbol painted on the 
car’s side—reveals, also, the khaki-clad 
orderlies who suddenly issue from the 
darkness-enshrouded wings, as it were, of 
this grim stage and, clustering round the 
back of the vehicle, prepare to disembark 
its helpless passengers. 

In the Receiving-Hall 

There is nothing particularly difficult in 
the removal of a stretcher from an am¬ 
bulance ; but it is a job which can be 
done well and can be done ill. It can be 
done over-” smartly,” so that the wounded 
man is jerked and slung like a bale of 
goods. It can be done slackly, so that, 
when the stretcher is being hauled forth 
it is allowed to sag, and its back handles 
jar against the shelf. Correctly done, 
the stretcher comes out rapidly and 
easily, without fuss or fumbling ; strong, 
steady arms lower it in perfect unison, 
tilting neither to one side nor the other ; 
whereupon two orderlies, each gripping 
a pair of handles, march off with it up the 
steps, through the front door, across a 
few yards of vestibule, and into our 
receiving-hall. 

The receiving-hall of the war hospital 
is one of its most important apartments. 
It is a dormitory of large dimensions, con¬ 
taining fifty or sixty beds, and afternoon 
visitors peeping into it sometimes take it 
for an ordinary ward, and wonder why 
the beds are unoccupied. Its function is 
not that of the ordinary wards—it is only 
a clearing-house for the patients en route 
for those wards. Here the N.C.O.’s and 
men (not the officers) are sorted out, 
according to the nature of their injuries 
or ailments, and allotted to certain 
sections of the hospital—“medicals” to 
one group of wards, .“ eye wounds ” to 
another, “ jaws ” to another, and so on ; 
the patients are localised thus in order to 
facilitate their subsequent treatment, and 
to save the specialist, who comes to 
examine them, front having to go front 
one ward to another to find his special 
cases. 

In the Hospitable Hospital 

When the convoy arrives, the lights in 
the receiving-hall are turned up, showing 
the ranks of empty beds, each with its 
pillows and unwrinkled brown blankets. 
To thi5 scene enters the wounded man 
on his stretcher, carried by the brace of 
orderlies. They march down the aisle to 
the end bed and, coming to its side, lower 
the stretcher till it is at the bed’s level, 
where they maintain it motionlessly. The 
wounded man then heaves himself off 
the stretcher on -to the bed ; or, if he is 
unable to move, is lifted by other orderlies 
under the direction of a Sister, who has 
meanwhile appeared to supervise the 
procedure. The moment the patient is 
safely on the bed the orderlies who have 
carried him march off again with the 


empty stretcher and put it back into the 
ambulance. The ambulance cannot go 
away without its complement of empty 
stretchers; hence there must be no 
delay in filling the receiving-hall beds 
and thus freeing the stretchers for the 
return—inasmuch as the ambulances may 
be urgently required, at Charing Cross 
or elsewhere, to meet another train. 

The rows of beds in the receiving-hall 
are therefore soon supplied with occupants, 
each of whom, if equal to it, is sipping a 
cup of cocoa and smoking a cigarette— 
this partly as a token of the pleasant 
hospitality which the hospital desires to 
offer him, and partly to while away the 
few minutes which must elapse prior to 
the moment when, the ambulances having 
been got rid of, he can be attended to by 
the staff. 

Mysteriously the receiving-hall has 
become populous with busy officials — 
the superintending Sister; the proba¬ 
tioner looking after the tureen of cocoa 
and the packets of cigarettes ; the 
V.A.D. lady clerks going from bed fq bed 
jotting down the “ particulars ” (name, 
regiment, number, and so forth) of the 
new-comers ; the pack store corporal and 
his assistant checking those items of the 
patients’ impedimenta which he bestows 
with them (their department resembles 
the cloak-room of a railway terminus) ; 
the “ bath-house wallah ’’ who convenes 
the walking cases for their ablutions ; 
and lastly the “ M.O.” (doctor) who 
examines each of the patients and pro¬ 
nounces as to where he shall be sent. 

Each patient bears a label with the 
nature of his disease or wound written 
on it. These labels the M.O. glances at ; 
but the patient is also interrogated ; the 
label, however, is, alas ! of only too 
obvious use when the patient (as some¬ 
times occurs in facial wounds) cannot speak. 

A Chain of Helpfulness 

The convoy squad orderlies, having 
seen the last of the ambulances, now re¬ 
appear, armed with the hospital’s own 
stretchers, each stretcher being mounted 
on a rubber-tyred trolly. One by one 
the wounded on the beds are transferred 
to these stretchers and wheeled down the 
corridors to their wards. Every patient 
has been given a metal ticket, which 
assigns him to a certain ward and to a 
certain bed in that ward. He can be 
wheeled straight to his bedside, and 
having reached it, he has at last attained 
the haven of the long, painful—yet per¬ 
haps on the whole happy—voyage which 
began when, far away in France, he was 
jolted off, an unconscious and bleeding 
burden, on the shoulders of the bearers 
in the trenches. 

R.A.M.C. men succoured him then; 
he has been piloted from hand to hand 
down a chain of R.A.M.C. representatives 
ever since ; that great organisation has 
ministered to him unfailingly, with a 
machine’s precision yet with humane 
tenderness ; and now, even here in this 
corridor of a suburban hospital, the 
orderlies who push his trolly are still 
members of that same all-pervading 
corps—the R.A.M.C. ; in jest christened 
" Rather A Mixed Crowd,” but a crowd 
for whose existence multitudes of soldiers 
have reason to be thankful. 
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Hand Laundry Work by Britain’s Handy Seamen 


Photographs by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


Washing-day aboard a British warship lying in harbour. With sleeves rolled above the elbow and trousers rolled above the knee, the 
men are soaping and rinsing their garments in tubs of water and scrubbing them upon the deck. 


Hanging the clothes out to dry. The orderliness of Navy methods, which has made the words 11 ship shape ” signify a standard of ex¬ 
cellence, is patent in these camera studies—each shirt fastened in identical fashion, each tub inverted to drain before being cleared away. 
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WITH 


CHRONICLES OF THE DAY’S WORK 

THE BROOMS OF 


THE 


SEA 


Some Doings and Adventures of the Drifters 


I N the Navy, as in any other large 
family, there must be at least some 
drudges. But it seldom happens 
that the drudges outnumber the rest of 
the family, as is our case. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, we are drifters—that is, in peace 
time and in pursuit of our ordinary 
vocation and the fish, we put a trawl into 
the water, and drift down the tide while 
it scoops in the catch. 

Short and stocky, low in the waist and 
high at stem and stern, our outline re¬ 
minds you of a battered old boot worn 
out of shape by long service. But you 
must be familiar with our appearance : 
we arc the exact counterpart of the 
thousands of our sisters you can see in 
any harbour—big or small—around the 
coasts of the Island Kingdom. 

As regards dress we aren’t at all par¬ 
ticular, though, of course, every man jack 
of us possesses the familiar uniform of the 
pukka Service. But these we reserve for 
our blue morn-like jaunts ashore—they 
cost good money to replace—and for the 
most part we work in any old rig. When 
at sea, away from the eagle eye of the 
senior officer, you can find on our upper 
deck such strangely contrasted in¬ 
congruities as a striped football shirt and 
knee-high sea-boots working alongside a 
tattered morning coat and patent leather 
dancing pumps. The pctty-officer, sent 
from a battleship to ensure at least decent' 
practice being made with the gun in our 
bow, is the only one perpetually in 
uniform. And he only wears that because 
he hasn’t anything else to wear. 

“Cinderellas” of the Navy 

Our skipper—who, incidentally, is also 
our owner—is the worst of all. Indeed, it 
is a standing joke amongst us that he 
purloined his “ sea-going ” suit from an 
unguarded scarecrow, and that his usually 
spick-and-span bowler hat was nefariously 
obtained during an outbreak of fire at a 
local hatter’s shop. 

But, though we arc ugly and though 
we evince a lofty disdain for the niceties 
of uniform, those vessels of the pukka 
Navy with whom and for whom we toil 
possess nothing but respect and affection 
for us drifters. “ Cinderellas,” they some¬ 
times call us ; but though they them¬ 
selves are beautifully built, with a salt¬ 
water poem in even their most hurried 
movements, they put on no airs, but have 
warm words of approval to bestow when¬ 
ever we meet. 

We haven’t a great variety of jobs, 
though sometimes we get a change of 
scene. The beginning and end of our 
existence is Fritz’s predilection for scat¬ 
tering mines broadcast in the places 
where they, are most likely to wreak 
destruction and damage to shipping. No 
place in all the seas but must be swept 
and cleaned, the fairways used by the 
innumerable merchantmen coming and 
going with food-stuifs, munitions, and 
men; the bases allotted to the mighty 
battleships and battle-cruisers of the 
Grand Fleet. The little creeks and fiords 
used by the smaller fighting vessels, all 
these are laying grounds for devil’s eggs 
.—and in many cases, as soon as they are 
discovered, we brooms of the sea begin 
to sweep them up. 

They are ugly things, these eggs, and 


it is well that drifters are tough, hardy 
little craft. — for, fair weather or foul, we 
must be at our sweeping. And as the 
weather around the coasts is usually foul, 
our danger and .risk are naturally great. 
The seas may handle us dcspitefully, but 
on we go, buffeted from side to side, the 
seas breaking over us in their attempts 
to fill and sink us, with the added threat 
of a mine happening to be lying just in 
the place where our bows crash down 
into the water, when—pouff ! — our end 
is a grey gout of spume and splinters 
and our epitaph a few curt lines in an 
official record. 

Working in Pairs 

Then also there arc the mines wrenched 
free of their moorings by the force of a 
wind-driven tide. These bob down their 
fairway ready and eager to bestow death 
upon an unwary keel. . To such as these 
our gun speaks at sight ; then follows 
either a vivid explosion as the mine bursts 
or a creamy cluster of bubbles as, its 
buoyancy.chamber filled with-the hungry 
sea, it sinks to the depths—in either case 
removed suddenly from its hateful sphere 
of malevolence. 

' As a rule we work in pairs, an attendant 
destroyer hovering around for the double 
purpose of keeping away predatory 
U boats and of giving her gunlayers 
splendid practice with swept-up mines as 
targets. 

From the stern of each drifter in the 
mine-sweeping chain is stretched a strong 
wire hawser, the centre of which is made 
to drag on the sea-bed by means of a 
huge leaden triangular “ kite.” The cable 
must be watched the whole time, and as 
soon as it changes from a sagging rope to 
a bar-taut line we know that it has caught 
the moorings of a mine which will pre¬ 
sently appear above the sea surface. Up 
goes a flag, bang 1 goes a gun—and the 
job is complete. 

At times, hojvevcr, mines explode as 
soon as the cable reaches them, to the 
intense chagrin of the naval store officer, 
whose job is to serve out new wire 
hawsers. Sometimes one of the sweepers 
finds the mine-field a little too previously, 
and the net result is a vacancy at one 
end of the sweep. 

Dealing with Mines 

We have our adventures, of course — 
Adventure and High Romance ever walk 
hand-in-hand with Red War — though 
seldom do they come to the knowledge 
of those who sit and work at home. 

For instance, there was the time when 
we caught two mines at once in the sweep 
just as we were about to pack up work 
for the day. One of these exploded and 
cut the wire, while the other — its moorings 
severed-—bolted serenely away down the 
tide. It .was rapidly getting dark, and, 
had that particular spot not happened 
to be frequented by passenger liners, we 
should doubtless have let it go. But as 
it was, the freed mine was a deadly 
menace to passing shipping, and must be 
destroyed at all costs. Lowering the 
skiff, our captain set out with two hands 
to effect the capture of the deadly sphere ; 
but even then the boat dare not get too 
close, for fear the send of the tumbling 


seas would crash it on to one of the 
protruding horns. But for all that, the 
mine had to be disposed of. So, stripping 
off his clothes and holding fast to a line, 
our skipper dived into the chilly sea, 
swam to the mine, and made fast his 
line to a ring-bolt in its crown. Then we 
took back the rope to the ship, towed 
that mine into port and turned it over 
to those who know best how to use 
retrieved devil’s eggs. 

On another occasion we dug up a mine 
which it was impossible to destroy in the 
ordinary way. Had we fired at it with 
the gun, and missed, the shell would 
have exploded amongst a huddled group 
of merchant vessels which had been kept 
back from the destruction waiting in the 
newly-sown mine-field. 

Yet, here again, it was imperative 
that the egg should be immediately 
hatched. Again the skiff was lowered, 
and the skipper this time took three 
boat-hooks, a small pullev-block, a 
generous length of thin line, and a large 
flat piece of iron used for ballast. 
Clambering to the top of the bobbing 
sphere—using the horns as ladder rungs 
— he erected the boat-hooks in the form 
of a tripod, to the crown of which he 
made fast the block. The line was rove 
through this and secured to the iron in 
such a manner that when the rope was 
hauled taut the ballast hung suspended 
above a detonator. 

Sea-Sweepers’ Tasks 

Then we returned to the ship, hauled 
the line bar taut, and shooed away all 
Ships within a certain distance. The 
skipper drew his knife, slashed through 
the rope, and as the slab of iron crashed 
in the det03iator, the watchers in the 
merchantmen were treated to the finest 
firework display of their lives. And, for 
that feat, our skipper now boasts a bluc- 
aud-white ribbon on the breast of his 
best shore-going monkey-jacket 1 

On another occasion, when it was 
thought that Fritz had started to use a 
new kind of explosive, we were sent but 
to bring in a mine—and we did it— 
though the capturing of the sphere gave 
us thrills enough to last a lifetime. 

We got it alongside easily enough, 
with the boat heaving in a swell that 
threatened to send us crashing upon it 
every moment. With a life-line about 
him and a rope in one hand, one of the 
drifter’s men descended over the ship’s 
side and, passing the rope round the 
mine under its horns, secured it. Then, 
with a spanner purloined from the 
engine-room, he extracted its teeth, 
preventing it from bumping against our 
hull during the operation with his feet. 
Then we hoisted it aboard, and returned 
thankfully to harbour, thoroughly to 
enjoy the week’s spell from duty 
which was our reward for fishing up the 
mine. 

And as you see one sea-sweeper at 
work here, so may scores of our sisters 
be found all around the coasts ; and I’m 
not boasting when I say that but for 
the brooms of the sea not half Britain’s 
present imported food supplies would ever 
reach these shores. 


JOHN S. MARQERISON 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 
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BIGADIER-GENER A I, ROBERT CREMENTS GORE C.B.. C.M.G., 
was son of the late Nathaniel Gore. Educated at Hnileybury and 
Sandhurst, he entered the Army in 1S86, obtaining Ids commission in the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. He served with distinction m this war, 
in the course of which he was awarded the C.B. and the C.M.G. and mentioned 
in despatches. , , . ... 

Viscount Ipswich, killed while flying in England, was son and heir of the 
Earl of Euston, and grandson of the l)ukc of Grafton. On the outbreak oi 
war he enlisted in the East Kent Regiment, and shortly afterwards was given 
a commission in the Coldstream Guards, and went to Fiance in November, 
1014. In the spring of 1915 he was invalided home with shell shock, but. 
returned to France in the summer of 1916. In the autumn of 1917 he returned 
to England to train as an observer in the R.F.C., and although considerably 
above the recognised age-limit, passed on to a pilot’s course, and met Ins 
death almost at the end of his period of training. . 

Captain E. W. Monk enlisted in the R.F.A. in September, 1914, and received 
his commission in the London Regiment in July, 1915, proceeding to trance 
shortly afterwards. He took part in the fighting at Loos and Hulluch, 
and at the Somme in 1916, where he was slightly wounded. Transferred 


to the R.F.C. in August, 1916. he was promoted to flight-commander, 
with the rank of captain, early this year. On the occasion when he met 
Ids death, lie was chased by live German machines, and, fighting all the 
way, laid almost succeeded in landing his machine when he was shot 
through the head, and falling on the controls, caused his machine to nose¬ 
dive to earth. , . 

Second-Lieutenant W. Hope Hodgson, R.F.A., was the second son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Hodgson, and the author of “ The Boats of the Glen Carrig,” 
*• The Night Land,” “ Men of the Deep Waters/’ and other books. His early 
davs were spent in the merchant service, where he gathered material for many 
of his sea-stories. A notable all-round sportsman, he was awarded the Royal 
Humane Society’s Medal for saving life at sea. At the outbreak of war he 
was living on the South Coast of France, and returning to England, joined the 
University of London O.T.C., and received his commission in the R.F.A. in 
1915. In 1916 he was gazetted out of the Army as the result of a serious 
accident, but he never rested until he had passed the medical board as fit, 
and obtained another commission in the R.F.A., in March, 1917. He saw 
much active service round Ypres last October, and was killed in action in 
April, 1918. 


VISCOUNT IPSWICH. 
Coldstream Guards & R.F.C. 


Lt.-Col. J. T. R. MITCHELL, 
D.S.O., R. Scots & A. & S. Hrs. 


Lt.-Col. G. E. HOPE, M.C., 
Grenadier Gds., attd. Lancs F. 


Major St. J. S. QUARRY, 
Royal Berks Regt. 


Major W. A. CRAIES, 
Australian Infantry. 


Major S. RIGG, 
Border Regiment. 


Capt. & Adjt. C. M. WILLIAMS, 
R.G.A. 


Capt. E. W. MONK. 
London Regt., attd. R.F.C. 


Lieut. T. H L. ADDIS, M.C., 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 


Capt. G. E. CARDEW, 
Devon Regt., attd. Dur. L.I. 


Capt. A. L. MILLAR, 
Rifle Brigade. 


Capt. J. A. TUZO, 
Royal Sussex Regt. 


Lieut. W. RUSSELL, 
R.E. and R.F.C. 


Sec.-Lt. W. H. HODGSON, 
R.F.A. 


Lieut. D. G. ROUQUETTE. 
R.F.C. 


Portraits by Bassano , Elliott A- Fry, Lafayette and Speaighl. 


Engr.-Sub-Lt. H. J. HARRIS, 
R.N.R. 


Brig.-Gen. R. C. GORE, 
C.B., C.M.G. 


Lt.-Col. J. A. MILNE, D.S.O., 
Australian Infantry. 


Major S. J. B. LACON, 

R. Warwick Regt., attd. A.S.C. 




Capt. D. COOKE, 
Black Watch. 
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ROM time to 
time it has been 

_necessary for me to 

urge upon my 
readers the desirability of placing regular 
orders with their newsagents , for their 
weekly copies of This War Illustrated. 
In the past the reasdns for this have mainly 
arisen from (he publishers restricting the 
quantity printed weekly, in conformity with 
: th'e desires of the authorities’ I believe 
that, in consequence of this; the great 
majority of copies sold are. now “ regular 
orders,” casual sales having been, to a 
Very large extent, 

Still been necessary 
. margin above the actual net sales of each 
..week, in order to prevent, so far as the 
publishers possibly can, the disappoint¬ 
ment of anv subscribers. 


“ No Returns 

'THIS convenience must now be witli- 
1 , drawn, as it is officially announced 
that from the beginning of June no 
returns” are to be permitted to peri- 
odical publishers. This means that all 
periodicals, beginning with the first week 
of Juno, will, be sold by their publishers 
to the.distributing trade on the strict 
understanding that .wo unsold copy'wilt 
be'taken back. More than the ordinary 
reader may appreciate will this new rule 
interfere with the long-established facit- 
| . itics for purchasing periodicals . at book¬ 
shops and newsagents'. 1 'rom the begin¬ 
ning of June your newsagent will keep a 
copy of :TlIE,AVAR;lLipSTRATEp for you 
only provided- you have'given him a 
firm order in advance. It may not be 
possible to buv casually a copy at any 
bookshop, as not every newsagent can 
take the risk of being left with one or two 
Isold copies out of his weekly order. 

IK the past a certain proportion of 
1 unsold copies was recognised by ail 
publishers as returnable, and regarded as 
essential to.the convenience of the trade 
and the public. . But, of course, the 
system involved a degree of waste and 


of the daily papers. (This week, unfortu¬ 
nately, owing to Mr. Fraser’s indisposition 
there has to be a break in the continuity 
of this well-appreciated feature.) Let. me 
counsel all who have not yet done so, 
to place p permanent order to-b.iv with 
their newsagents for the regular delivery 
of The War Illustrated in the future. 

A LETTER which I have recently 
1 * received from an .officer in Sierra 
- Leone emphasises, the great welcome with 
which our fighting forces receive gifts of 
books. .1 therefore readily pass on to my 
readers the hint contained in the words, 
„ . " Please remember us here if you hear of 

eliminated. It has 'any kind person who really wants to do 
however, to print a us a kind turn.” Cheap reprints, being 
light in the hand and taking up. small 
space, are particularly useful; ^ but all 
manner of books'arc welcomed by armies 
that represent' the entire nation. You 
can send books direct , to men in whom 
you are personally interested ; or if you 
wish to place them "at the service of all, 
you need do no more' than hand the. 
volumes in at any posFoftice. 


TROM tiro same letter I gather fresh 
* evidence of the lively spirit of fun 
which animates our fighting men in the 
intervals of their great work. This evidence 
is in the form of a programme of enter¬ 
tainment given by ” The 1 White Man's 
Grave ’ Concert Party ” on board H.M.S. 

--off tlie coast of -Sierra Leone. The 

capital programme suggests that gifts of 
songs and music-are likely to be as welcome 
cis books to our fighting men far afield. 


DETWEEN Antwerp .and 
Namin' and Maestrichi, 


Our Army’s Training Ground 

Dunkirk, 
lies flic 

most famous fighting-ground in Europe. 
Measuring a.hundred miles long by.fifty 
miles broad, it contains some of the most 
fruitful earth in the world, and partly 
because it was a country 'where men could 
kill each other without being.starved; if 
lias for centuries been the place in which 
the grand quarrels of Europe wore settled. 
Our most distinguished military writer, 
. ... .. . - the HonUj, \\\ Fortescue, has had the 

also extra transport. The Government’s happy idea of detaching from his great, 
prohibition of this practice is another of ilrflawctiod “ TTict-a;-,. hfvo-nan a,-,-,,,-” 


D 1 


the many little inconveniences war-time 
shortage, has involved ;. .but, really, it 
should not work to the inconvenience 
of any of my readers, nothing being 
simpler than to leave a' permanent order 
with ' one’s’ newsagent to reserve the 
publication week by week. 

The Only Way 

ESITJE the maiiy difficulties with 
which the .continuance of The War 
Illustrated has been hedged about, I 
think it may be claimed for it that to : day 
it offers relatively, as .good value as it 
did at the'beginning.of its career. On 
the literary side'it has been, in my own 
opinion, vastly 'improved, and its readers 
have a great advantage which no other 
weekly newspaper, can offer them in the 
regular contributions from ‘ the brilliant 
pen of; Mr, Lovat' Fraser.’ Those who - 
• re^d Ins'illuminating article week by .week 
U carinotffail;'to. form' a clearer and saner 
y impression of • the progress of the war 

V 
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Trialed and publish'd by I lie Amalgamated Press 
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unfinished V History of the British Army, 
his classic accounts of . the campaigns in 
Flanders from i 6 yi to 1705 . 

I_|F. begins with a British, defeat at 
1 1 Stcenkirk, and ends with a British 
rout on the Waal, and, although the 
achievements of Marlborough fill the 
middle of the .book, the’ work is Scarcely 
cheerful reading. Had it been possible 
to conclude with the proper end, the 
Battle of Waterloo, both- an inspiring 
effect and historical completeness would 
have been achie\ r ed. Unfortunately, Mr. 
I’ortescue’s voluminous history at present 
only extends to the year 1812 , so that, 
there is a very rarv edge to’ the end of' 
tlie extracts in “ British Campaigns in 
Flanders," that Messrs. Macmillan & Co, 
publish at 8 s. 6 d. netr Nevertheless, the 
story of the battles preceding Waterloo is 
full of strange interest at the present time. 

IT brings home to a reader the fact that 
* een«rn 1 


Ixiv 
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Marlborough, after a movement across 
tin: BisschencUicle Ridge. Ll the same 
campaign the Scarpc and the Sensed 
Rivers' were inundated and connected wkh 
earthworks, in much the same wav as tlie, 
same streams and country were organised 
by invaders and defenders in There 

were battles for Kemmel .1 till. Cat’s . 
Mountain, Casscl Hill, and Yprcs at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and one of 
the finest British cavalry charges occurred 
near I.c Cateau. But the book would have ’ 
been more cheerful had it been complete. 

A Great Opportunity 

COME doubt, has been expressed in 
various quarters as to whether it is 
possible for this country to raise, bv 
weekly borrowings, sufficient money to 
carry on the war. “ft may be done,” 
say the critics, “ for a few odd weeks, and 
by the.impetus of-special and spasmodic 
eftorts, but not for a long period of time.” 
The answer to this is that in .certain parts 
of England and'Wales it is being done. 
lYr the past thirty weeks that is, for 
more than half a year the people .of 
Carmarthenshire have been raising an 
average-of. 15 s. jd. per head per week, 
and the people of Northumberland have 
been raising 13 s. Od. It may be that the 
high wages earned by miners are largely, 
responsible for these high figures. Imt this 
cannot be said ‘of either Cambridgeshire 
or Oxfordshire, and yet these two counties 
have raised oxer 10 s. per week for every 
man, woman, and child therein. 

nd 


.. -v- .e-.-o-™ ™ ...... geography 'is-.the’ eternal .mas'ter 

tlran they are likely to disengage, from element in warfare,‘to find that the La 
the somewhat confusing news and views Bassee line was fortified'by Villars against' 


THESE and other parts of England am 
Wales are raising regularly suTicien 
money to meet their share of ihe cost of 
the war; in. fact, Carmarthenshire and 
Northumberland: are raising more than 
their share. It remains, therefore, lor the 
- counties,' whether mining or industrial, 
who have not yet reached the average of 
10 s. per head to.tome up to this standard, 
and there will be ah end of ah talk about 
a forced loan, or'any other kind of loan, 
except those now sold under the auspices 
of the National Witt Savings Committee.' 

Soldier Poems 

lYf.VJOK ERIC CC'OPER. whose cheery 
I'*- little book, .“ Soliloquies of ii 
Subaltern,” will be remembered by many 
readers, has just published a new Volume 
which will, I think, prove willely accept¬ 
able among those who have' a taste for 
unforced simplicity and unaffected sin¬ 
cerity in verse. In " Tommies of the 
Line and Other Foetus ” (Iftrbert 
Jenkins), Major Cooper has written main- 
short pieces which will linger long in the 
memory. Many.of his verses have flint 
touch of humour..which is.'.one of tbe- 
abiding qualities of the British soldier, 
and many others the deep tenderness of 
sympathy and understanding. ■ 

Y readers who are. familiar with 'the 
work of Mr. John S. Margerison, 
much of which has appeared in flic pages 
of The War Illustrated, will be inter¬ 
ested to learn that this spirited narrator 
of ” the ways of the men of the sea ” has 
just published a new volume, “ The 
Hungry " (Pearson. 3 s. Od. net), 

in which he' gots-Torth in the form of a 
narrative’much concerning the life of the 
RoVal Naval Reserve in war lime. 

j. a. ?c. 
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Observer of a Royal Field Artillery Kite Balloon on 
the Western Front with His Parachute Attachment 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


n 

SOME GRILL-ROOM REFLECTIONS n 

n 
n 


A PRINCIPAL cause of my failure to 
achieve eminence in the world lias 
been my native inclination to make the 
best of things, instead of making effort 
to get the best things. In moments of 
self-complacency—more common in the 
first than in the second half of life—1 
gave that native inclination the pleasing 
name of philosophic temper. In the 
retrospect of wiser age I perceive that it 
was really weakness following the line of 
least resistance, and excusing its re¬ 
luctance to make effort on a not perfectly 
honest plea of unwillingness to cause 
trouble. I do not mean that in moral 
matters I followed the worse while seeing 
and approving the better ; but that in 
respect of material things I accepted the 
worse instead of insisting on my equal 
right with other people to have better 
things which I saw and would have 
preferred. 

DEFORE getting on with this public 
" confession, let me explain that I ant 
not making it because I labour under 
delusion that anybody cares two straws 
what was the cause of the undoubted 
fact of my inconspicuous mediocrity. It 
is introductory to a subject of national, 
even of Imperial importance. In talking 
about my mediocre self 1 am talking 
about the average man ; and in the mass 
the average man is the People, at whom 
even Kaisers tremble. I select myself to 
talk about because I know more about him 
'than I know about anybody else. 

f_J AYING made this anticipatory apology 
* * I proffer an incident illustrative of 
the quality of resistance to impulse from 
without which I regard as partly explana¬ 
tory of the average man’s mediocrity, an 
illustration of the passivity which makes 
him so extraordinarily ordinary. Incidents 
might be found in almost every operation 
of life, but a commonplace one best illus¬ 
trates the commonplace man, and nothing 
is more commonplace than eating—or was, 
before rations were fixed. Into the grill¬ 
room of a restaurant such a man would 
go, and passing the grill where a white- 
capped, white-coated cook turned chops 
and steaks on the polished bars above 
the clear fire, would order a chop and take 
his seat orderly at a fable to wait with 
modest patience until it should be done 
according to the judgment of the cook. 
In such a decent figure I recognise 
C. M., carnivorous, as his teeth demon¬ 
strate, but not gross in his appetites, 
gratefully appreciative of good things, 
but not coarsely materialistic. 

I NTO the grill-room then would come 
another man, confident, brisk, perhaps 
a little noisy. He would pause by the 
grill, survey the chops and steaks,arranged 
on trays upon an adjacent table, appraise 
them with an almost gloating eye, and 
even—I shudder as 1 recall the picture— 
poke them with a spatulate forefinger. 
With him the cook would consult, 
leisurely, deliberately, perhaps enjoying 
such personal interest in the raw material 
of his craft, perliaps anticipating three¬ 
pence for himself. Then, having secured 
the largest and juiciest chop or steak, the 
man—no client of the chop-house, tliis, 
but a patron of the chef—would take his 
assertive seat at the same table as the 
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oilier man whom we have envisaged, and 
wait, with impatience kept in check by 
self-complacency, until his chosen portion 
should be cooked as he had directed. A 
pound to a penny the last comer would 
be the first served ; and not only because' 
men of his type seem to like their meat 
half raw. In half a hundred indefinable 
ways he had made it plain that he was 
not a man who made the best of 
things, but one who liked the best tilings 
and would have them, or make trouble. 

1 MOT an agreeable type, this second 
* ’ man ; and not a representative 
English type, you say, adding, perhaps, 
" Thank goodness 1 ” I agree, and venture 
to unfold the moral contained in the little 
apologue. Unpleasant and un-English, 
the domineering man gets his own way 
because the average Englishman dislikes 
trouble so much that he often allows 
himself to be imposed upon rather than 
have any. If he is drawn into it and a 
fight ensues, he goes through with it 
sturdily enough, but having knocked the 
other fellow out, he is much too ready to 
relapse into his good-humoured passivity, 
which is very likely to be exploited again 
another day. If there is a measure of 
truth in this representation of the average 
Englishman's behaviour in small affairs, 
the fact should not be forgotten that it 
will be proportionately true of the English 
people in its conduct of great affairs. 
And so I come to the point. 

THE domineering man to-day, admit- 
* tedly “ out to get the earth,” is the 
Prussian. Insidiously and pertinaciously 
he has made Iris way into all the best 
places, bribing the corrupt, hectoring the 
timid, and relying on the reluctance of 
the peaceably disposed to enter into a 
quarrel. For all three lie has had an 
equal contempt. “ We shall never be 
gentlemen, and you will never be any¬ 
thing but fools,” one unusually truthful 
Prussian officer is recorded to have 
declared, and the brutally frank remark 
has sunk into our national brain and Set 
thought at work which I sincerely hope 
will result in effective action. The truth 
in the criticism stung us Out of our rather 
indolent indifference to other people's 

To 


W HAT the jneu in the trenches are to the 
women at home British womanhood knows. 
I*ess vivid, perhaps, is realisation of what the 
women at home are to the men in the trenches. 
This poem tells them, in words that touch the 
heart. It was written byCaptain Jtobert Graves,-of 
the ltoyat Welsh Fusiliers, and is quoted from his 
hook “ Fairies and Fusiliers ” (Heinemann). 

I 'VE watched the Seasons passing slow, so slow, 
A In the fields between La Bassee and Bethune ; 
Primroses and the first warm day of spring. 

Red poppy floods of June, 

August, and yellowing Autumn, so 
To winter nights knee-deep in mud and snow. 
And you’ve been everything. 

Dear, you’ve been everything that I most lack 
In these soul-deadening trenches—pictures, books. 
Music, the quiet of an English wood. 

Beautiful comrade-looks, 

The narrow, bouidered mountain-track, 

T!ie broad, full-bosomed ocean, green and black, 
And Peace, and all that’s good. 


opinion c.f ns; it stimulated us into 
rcscliution that the rogue should not have 
the laugh of us this time. The emotion 
thus added to the deep anger which the 
‘ bully had roused in us already, awakened 
us* to full consciousness of our duty as 
well as our power, and we brought the 
whole of our material resources and moral 
purpose into action to make an cud for 
ever of an intolerable situation. 

T HAT was nearly four years ago. If 
it takes us forty to knock the last 
bit of fight out of the enemy we shall do 
it. Of that, no one who knows us has 
ever had any doubt. But it is by no 
means equally certain that we shall ever 
knock the cunning out of him. Reverting 
to my consideration of the average 
Englishman, I wonder sometimes whether 
we may not fail even yet to secure the 
very best things for the world because of 
a too easy disposition “ not to be too 
hard upon the poor brute ” to whom we 
have administered a thorough thrashing. 

O NE result of our disposition to make 
the best of things is that we are an 
■orderly, easily governed people. Even in 
regard to our foreign relations we rely with 
almost unquestioning confidence upon the 
good sense and the integrity of the 
Government in power at the time. In 
regard to this world-war, we have practi¬ 
cally given our Government a blank 
cheque, and we will pawn our spoons to 
meet it when it is filled up and presented 
for payment. That is entirely right. But 
faith in the honesty, purity, and cnergy 
of a Government in the conduct of war 
does not necessarily entail confidence in 
its acumen in settling terms of peace, and 
every now and then the average man gets 
“ rattled ” on that score. Ministers, being 
obliged perhaps to say something, say 
either too much or too little, and one has 
the disturbing knowledge that very often 
one Minister docs not speak for all. What 
some of us wish we could hear is the 
authoritative utterance of a corporation 
sole in whom all power was vested, the 
declaration of a single man representing 
the British Empire as President Wilson 
represents the United States of America, 
pledging the life and honour of the people 
to secure the best and nothing less than 
the best. What is that summutn bonum ? 
Permanent peace. 

IT is sot because I doubt the full inten- 
* tion of our rulers to secure for the 
children that for which their fathers have 
died that I put into words what many an 
average man has in his mind. Rather it 
,s because a " voice " from the crowd 
sometimes Teaches their ears, and pene¬ 
trates into their brain more speedily and 
deeply than more elaborate exhortations 
presented to them in the grand manner of 
petitions to the House of Commons. What 
the average man wants from time to time 
is proof of the Government’s understand¬ 
ing of the unchanged nature of the enemy, 
and announcement of its unchanged 
determination to put it out of his power 
ever to " make trouble ” again. Some¬ 
thing like President Wilson’s speech at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
on May iSth, would do us all a power 
of good. 


u 
ii 
u 
u 

c. m. y 

•S3 s-ra-o-s-v. 
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THE GERMANS WAIT? 

By Lovat Fraser 


T HE long pause in the mighty battle 
in France and Flanders puzzled 
the whole world, which watched 
and waited with tense anxiety. No one, 
not even the allied commanders in the 
field, seemed able entirely to solve the 
mystery of the German delay. 

Here was a battle which was rightly 
described by Mr; Lloyd George on 
May 24th as “ the greatest battle ever 
fought on this earth.” It was, he de¬ 
clared, a battle for " the greatest cause 
for which battles have ever been fought.” 

It was " a battle upon the issue of which 
depends greater consequences for the 
human race than from any other battle 
ever fought.” With so much at stake, 
why did the Germans tarry ? 

My personal view is that the reasons 
were extremely complex and inextricably 
interwoven. In the forefront of this dis¬ 
cussion I would suggest that the biggest 
reason why the Germans paused so long 
was that they had more at stake than the 
Allies. They had gambled their whole 
future on this throw, and they feared to 
make an error. They delayed because 
they hoped to make their next attack 
irresistible, and though they knew that 
every day lost conferred an extra advan¬ 
tage on the Allies, they took that risk 
rather than bungle their plans. For them 
the prize which seemed within their grasp 
was immeasurable, if only they succeeded 
now. All Russia and the Middle East lay 
at their mercy. Could they triumph in 
the west, the world might well be theirs 
to hold in thraldom. Small wonder that 
they deliberately refrained from striking 
again until they felt absolutely ready. 

Policy of “Pushes” 

The next point is that there is reason to 
believe that the Germans may never have 
meant to renew their attack swiftly. The 
evidence is growing that their methods 
were not those to which the British 
commanders, in particular, had pinned 
their faith. The Battle of the Somme and 
the Third Battle of Ypres were in effect 
Yerduns on a larger scale. Speaking 
crudely, the British purpose was to attain 
the results desired by a long and con¬ 
tinuous series of " pushes.” It was a 
costly method, and on the whole it was 
not very productive. The Germans had 
already tried this method, with certain 
variations, at Verdun. The French, who 
have been far more economical in their 
use of man-power, have never adopted it- 
\Ve can now see that the Germans dropped 
it after Verdun, and they have never really 
tried it again. The severest criticism of 
British strategy is that it refused to profit 
by the lesson of Verdun. 

When thq German offensive began on 
March 21st most people expected it to 
be continuously pursued, after our own 
fashion. When the attack slackened, the 
stoppage of activity was put down to the 
restoration of equilibrium by the Allies, 
and to a certain extent this was unques¬ 
tionably true. But may not the German 
plan have been deliberate ? The opera¬ 
tions certainly show' very clear-cut phases. 
There was no general resumption of the 
offensive in the southern battle area after 
March 30II1. It was a nine days’ battle. 

The northern battle began on April 
9th and lasted until April 29th, with 
longer intermissions. Thereafter, the 
exchange of hostilities, slackened every¬ 
where. The German military experts 


have recently been declaring that these 
methods were intentional, and were not 
necessarily imposed by the effective 
response of the Allies. It is never safe 
to scoff at your adversaries or to accuse 
them of lying. I believe these German 
statements to be on the whole true. The 
German method this year is to launch a 
terrific attack, and to continue it so long 
as it shows a profit. The moment the 
attack is definitely checked, the battle is 
stopped. The trouble with the Allied 
Command in the past was that it never 
knew when to break off. 

Development of Air Warfare 

The fact that, as a rule, the Germans 
have never reached their farthest objec¬ 
tives proves nothing at all. X'o offensive 
in the west on cither side has ever reached 
its full objectives. The obvious goals of 
the British last autumn in Flanders were 
Roulers and Ostend and Bruges. The 
obvious goal of the Germans in March 
was Abbeville, at the mouth of the Somme 
estuary, and they hoped to take Amiens 
in their stride. Just as men very rarely 
reach the summit of their endeavours in 
life, so in this war great armies do not 
often reach their ultimate objective. The 
Germans got as far as they could in 
March, and were probably surprised that 
they did so well at the first blow. 

I have said that the causes of the delay 
were obviously complex, but some of the 
reasons publicly assigned w 7 ere extremely 
inadequate. We were told that it was 
due to the heat wave in May ; that the 
German Army had influenza ; that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff had quar¬ 
relled ; that - the German reserves were 
not eager for battle ; that the Emperor 
Karl of Austria was not eager to assist ; 
and so on. Xone of these suggestions 
carried much weight, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that the extraordinary 
and daring activity of the allied airmen 
greatly hindered the German prepara¬ 
tions. The outstanding feature of the 
operations this year is the formidable 
development of air warfare, and in this 
respect the Allies were unquestionably 
superior. Xever have the air forces been 
used so effectively, both in attacking 
points just behind the enemy’s lines and 
in breaking up concentrations farther in 
the rear. At the same time the Rhine 
towns have been systematically bombed, 
and the war has been continually carried 
into German territory. Xo doubt the 
savage air attack on a British hospital 
base constituted a malignant and charac¬ 
teristic admission that in the air things 
have been going badly for the Germans. 

Waiting for their Guns 

So far as all these strictly sectional 
causes of delay are genuine, I am not 
inclined to ascribe first place to the 
allied air attacks, however powerful and 
destructive these may have been. I 
believe the chief technical cause why the 
Germans waited so long was guns, and 
roads for guns, and shells for guns. The 
amount of preparation required to con¬ 
centrate heavy artillery and shells for a 
big battle is almost incredible. Sir 
Douglas Haig took months to devise his 
tig artillery attack which formed the 
prelude to the Battle of the Somme. In 
one of his despatches, again, he explains 
that the principal reason for the delay in 


beginning the Third Battle of Ypres 
last year was that a great deal of time 
had to be spent in bringing up guns from 
Arras and the Somme. So it has been 
with the Germans this year, especially 
in the southern battle area. Armies 
which advance to a depth of thirty-five 
miles over country which they. have 
themselves rendered desolate, must sit 
down and wait for their heavy guns 
before they can attack again, I repeat 
that when the whole story is told, it will 
probably be found that the Germans 
were wailing for their guns. 

They may have waited for other 
reasons, also, such as the beginning of an 
Austrian attack on the Italian front. 
There was a disposition during May, not 
in my view w'ise or justified, to belittle 
the prospect of an attack in force against 
Italy. At such a moment no possibility 
should be ruled out, for so efficient an 
cncihy as the Germans, who completely 
control the Austrian dispositions, are 
often inclined to attack where they arc 
least expected. One very curious theory 
was started during the long weeks of 
speculation. It was that Hindenbufg 
and his associates felt that they had 
made a mistake in throwing their full 
weight on the British front in March and 
April. By placing the British Army in 
jeopardy, and enabling the French to 
come to its rescue, they had compelled 
the Allies to adopt unity of command, 
the very thing they should have tried to 
prevent. 

A Stroke at Paris 

The story may be quite unfounded, 
but it is at -least certain that the 
reverses of March brought about the 
swift acceptance of General Foch as 
Generalissimo. 

When the lull in all these operations 
first became definite, the conviction was 
prevalent in allied circles that the 
Germans would be bound to renew their 
attacks on the fronts originally selected. 
That is to say, it was expected that they 
would again thrust towards Amiens and 
Doullens in the south, and towards 
Hazebrouck and St. Omer in the north. 
As time passed, however, the belief grew, 
especially among the French, that the 
enemy might also develop the battle at 
some new point. It was noticed, for 
example, that they had great masses of 
troops just north of Rheims, and they 
were very busy on the Meuse, about St. 
Mihiel. My own speculative opinion at 
the time of writing is that in the main 
they must stick to their old battle¬ 
fields, but that if they make any fresh 
move they may strike at Paris by the shortest 
route. 

We have been incessantly confronted 
with the platitude that the object of an 
army is to destroy the enemy’s forces, but 
it cannot be denied that enormous advan¬ 
tages would bo gained by a successful 
attack towards Paris, such as would bring 
the capital under the fire of ordinary 
long-range guns. 

The Germans were said on May 27th to 
have about 200 divisions in the west, 
of which 80 divisions were in reserve. 
It was recognised that wherever these 
huge reserves were throw-n in the menace 
would be grave, but the Allies had strong 
reserves also, and General Foch was calm 
and ready. 
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Ancient Allies Who 


Met the Massed Offensive 



Portuguese troops bound for rest billets after 
severe bout of fighting on the western front. 


Shoulder to shoulder : Two Portuguese soldiers share a 
heavy load of kitbags and blankets. 


British gun in action near the edge of a willow-fringed village pond 
the course of the fighting during the great German offensive. 



Salvage of the battlefield : Collecting the kits of British soldiers who had been wounded during the great German offensive. Right : 
Portuguese troops moving forward supplies during the German offensive, which fell heavily on their sector. The spirit of Britain’s 
ancient ally is well shown by the fact that the Lisbon garrison offered en masse to proceed to France to replace fallen comrades. 
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THE WINGS OF VICTORY 

First Decisive Triumph of the Air Force 

By EDWARD WRIGHT 


U NTIL the spring of this year the air 
forces of the Western Allies lacked 
the power to show the possibilities 
of an aerial offensive. Surprised by the 
Fokker scourge in 1916 and temporarily 
mastered by the Albatros peril of 1917, 
British and French aviators had as much 
as they could do to carry on with the 
inferior machines generally provided them. 
Strangely long it took both the British 
and French Governments to produce 
directors of aircraft supplies with suffi¬ 
cient managing ability and foresight to 
organise all the manufacturing resources 
of the two countries. This, however, was 
at last done, with the result that the 
enemy was in turn surprised and mastered 
by the superior productiveness of allied 
aeroplane works. All he could do in the 
way of preparation he did, but with the 
full combined talents of Britain and 
France against him he was clean excelled 
alike in quantity and quality. 

General von Ludendorff was aware of 
this situation when he opened his grand 
offensive on March 21st. His posi¬ 
tion was somewhat similar to that of 
Sir John Jellicoe immediately before the 
Battle of Jutland Bank. The British 
admiral could not light in clear weather, 
because Iris movements would have been 
foreseen by hostile naval airships. He 
therefore selected a day of dense, low- 
lying cloud for his great sweep into the 
Skager Rack, so that Zeppelins should not 
be able to operate against him. 

Lifting of the Fog 

General von Ludendorff chose a day of 
thick mist, in which British aeroplanes 
could not work ; and, with little help 
from his own air forces, his enormous 
number of concentrated divisions broke 
through the Fifth British Army, turned 
the right flank of the Third British Army, 
and, crowding into the large angle between 
the Somme and Oise Rivers, menaced 
both Paris and Abbeville, the point at 
which the British and French forces could 
be divided. The misty weather con¬ 
tinued for about fifty critical hours, com¬ 
pleting the confusion of the divided and 
overwhelmed forces of defence, by making 
it impossible tor their contact machines to 
watch over brigades, trace battalions, or 
scout for lost companies. 

When on March 23rd the fog of disaster 
lifted, the alert, well-ordered armies of 
Marwitz and ITutier were the first to 
profit by the clearing of the sky. Their 
aerodromes were undisturbed, their 
machines and pilots ready and eager ; 
so that the tired, hungry, yet dogged 
British soldiers, trying to form a defensive 
flank about Peronne, often saw ' three 
huge enemy formations holding the air 
above them and not a British machine in 
sight. 

This absence from the battlefield of 
British machines- seemed the crowning 
misery of the great disaster. Yet it was 
really the saving of the general situation. 
British pilots were massing in another and 
unexpected direction for something more 
important than rearguard observation. 
All the Western Allies were then arranging, 
the largest and swiftest concentration of 
air - power hitherto seen in the war. 
General Petain, who had massed his main 


armies in Champagne, in answer to a 
deceptive demonstration by Gallwitz, 
could not move horse, foot, and guns 
quickly enough to fill the gap left by the 
overwhelmed Britons. He had thought 
that the Oise River line, between Moy and 
La Fere, would be unbreakable at the 
time it was breaking. 

But the man who had saved Verdun 
by hurrying up three thousand motor- 
lorries was not at the end of his resources. 
He could not get cavalry or infantry 
forward, but he stripped his front of 
crack pilots on chaser 'planes and ex¬ 
perienced bombers on the larger machines. 
Then, as soon as possible, a United States 
aerial detachment also left the Lorraine 
front for the Oise and Somme battlefield. 

Aerial Counter-Offensive 

The main air force of Great Britain was 
already working over the scene of the 
disastrous retreat, and from reports of its 
numerous scouts the plan of a novel and 
extraordinary aerial counter-offensive was 
framed and put into execution. 

What then happened cannot fully be 
described. Nobody immediately con¬ 
cerned in it caught anything more than 
glimpses of a prolonged air struggle 
lasting a month. The clash of aerial 
fleets was quite different in character 
from the sharp, clear-cut action of naval 
forces. It was a tangled affair of airy 
skirmishes, swooping raids and bombing 
expeditions upon supply trains. Some of 
the most picturesque incidents were of 
least importance, while seemingly dull, 
sordid work—such as dropping explo¬ 
sives upon mules and horses, and then 
raking the poor beasts with machine-gun 
fire — proved events of high strategic 
value. 

Beneath the united air forces of the 
Allies were at first a broken British Army, 
fragments of which were merging into a 
small French reinforcement of Chasseurs 
a pied, with cavalry and armoured motor 
detachments. They were so thinly 
scattered as to give no large targets to 
enemy aviators. The German Army, on 
the other hand, was in immense multi¬ 
tudes, limited only by the number of 
roads and byways down which supply 
columns could crawl. From the point of 
view of the counter-attacking forces of 
allied airmen the conditions of battle 
were wonderfully promising ; and, neglect¬ 
ing for a while the ■ secondary task of 
protecting the British infantry rearguards 
from swooping German machines, the 
British air commander boldly and de¬ 
cisively carried the surprising counter¬ 
offensive far back into the enemy’s 
original lines. 

"Blockaded” from the Air 

First in scores and then in hundreds, 
British and French bombing machines 
attacked the piled and crowded rail¬ 
heads from which General von Hutier’s 
army was working. By day the roads 
and narrow-gauge tracks feeding his 
advancing divisions were swept with 
aerial machine-gun fire and bombed with 
small missiles. When night fell, and the 
traffic of the enemy increased to the utter¬ 
most, until all the ways of movement 


were densely packed with men, mules, 
horses, waggons, lorries, tractors, and 
guns, bombing operations grew in scope 
and intensity, until air-power was at last 
seen to be superior to land-power. 

Mastery in the air was not displayed in 
the manner prophesied by some writers. 
The forty-two enemy infantry divisions, 
with their thousands of guns, were not 
bombed or machine-gunned to a stand¬ 
still. They were blockaded. For example, 
the apparently overwhelming force that 
tried to break from Albert and Bray and, 
turning again the right flank of the Third 
Army, sweep along to Abbeville by the 
northern bank of the Somme, was cut off 
from its supplies by an incessant rain of 
destruction upon its communications. 
The Bapaume road became such a death¬ 
trap that everything German had at last 
to avoid it. 

It was the aerial attack upon the 
German new and old communications — 
thirty miles and more deep in places— 
that decided the course of the first battle 
for Amiens. The commander of the enemy 
flying corps was outmanoeuvred by 
General J. M. Salmond. The German 
general lherely imitated the aerial cavalry 
pursuit tactics invented by Sir Hugh 
Trenchard at Ypres in the autumn of 
1 917, but while his pilots were wasting 
time and power attacking small scattered 
bodies of British infantry, an extra¬ 
ordinary blow was delivered against the 
stomach of the German Army. 

Turning the Tide of Battle 

Both food and ammunition were stopped 
from reaching the hostile advanced forces. 
In some important cases the movements 
ol fresh reinforcing divisions were im¬ 
peded and confused. By the time the 
German air commander saw his mistake, 
and reconceutrated his squadrons for the 
vital defence of communications, the tide 
of battle had been definitely turned from 
the air. The German pilots were as com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed as the infantry of 
the Fifth British Army had been. In the 
course of two months’ fighting British 
aviators brought down the remarkable 
number of one thousand enemy machines, 
and dropped the equally remarkable 
quantity of one thousand tons of bombs 
upon enemy depots, dumps, traffic, and 
marching columns. 

In addition, there were days in which 
a quarter of a million rounds of machine- 
gun fire were poured, by British machines 
alone, upon German troops and vehicles. 
The achievement of the French aviation 
service was almost as great, and the work 
of the United States squadrons counted 
in the decisive result. 

Under the desperate stimulus of a grave 
disaster a grand new method of warfare 
had been invented. As Germany was 
reduced to a position of marked enfeeble- 
ment in the air, the new allied technique 
of an aerial blockade of hostile ways of 
supply seemed to promise more than any 
modern naval blockade could attain. In 
classic Greek sculpture the spirit of 
victory was represented with wings. And 
over (die field of defeat a winged victory 
still hovered while Great Britain was 
gathering new strength for the final 
struggle. 
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Thames to the Piave 




Filling up tho petrol supply of a British biplane in readiness for 
a bombing paid along the enemy lines. 


Tuning up” a huge machine of the Royal Air Force on 

the western front preparatory to starting off with a load of 
bombs for dropping on centres of war activity in Germany. 


Capt. H. Winslow Woollett, M.C. an 
bar, R.A.F., who brought down thir 
teen enemy machines in one day. 
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British & Americans Prepared Against the Hun 



British troops, returning from their spell in the trenches in 
France, passing a couple of mobile anti-aircraft guns. 
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Two American marksmen in France sniping at enemy trenches three hundred yards distant. In circle : On a canal on the British 
western front ; stretching barbed-wire about a fallen tree on the bank. 
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On the Fringes of the Battle Front in France 



A temporary footbridge across a river on the western front. Right: Outpost trench built close round a cottage on the British front 
in France. With their well-placed machine-gun the men seemed well pleased with the position that they had been able to take up. 
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Work in the transport lines of a Canadian battalion on the western front during an interlude in the fighting. On the right the officers* 
chargers are seen leaving the lines ; the men In the centre are cleaning harness, and on the left the battalion’s horses are being groomed. 






British machine-gun position covering the approaches to a position which is further protected by a little stream. Pending the possible approach 
ol the enemy the men take advantage of a quiet moment to rest upon the reed-fringed bank and enjoy a pipe under the pollarded willows. 
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Brief Pauses Between the Paroxysms of Battle 
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Where the Enemy was Encountered in the Open 


British infantry arriving at a railway embankment which they had been detailed to defend during the pressure of the German offensive on the 
western front. One result of that offensive was the changing of the condition of fighting from 11 trench " to " open 19 warfare. 


Jocks 99 in action among the shell-shattered wreckage of a village on which the tornado of battle had burst on the western front in France. 
They were 6niping at the enemy who were lurking amid ruined buildings at the outskirts of the destroyed village. 
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Work of Women in Salvaging Waste of War 



Women foresters clearing the bark off some of the straightest trees they have felled 

fnn talannnrtk nnloe f . ta>__■ 1 ■ . J 


for telegraph poles. 


Left : Women unloading a barge, 


Dump of shell-cases at a great salvage depot, where women and girls deal with 
materials brought back from the battle-fronts. 


Loading railway trucks with sorted out material at the great salvage depot, and (right) general view of a corner of the depot where 
the materials are sorted and repacked for distribution to manufacturing centres, where they are again utilised in the making of 

munitions. In circle : Carrying weighty cases. 
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American Labour Studies the Work of the Allies 



Arrival at the German prisoners* camp at Fort McPherson, Georgia, of the 
captured crew of the U58. In circle : American and two French winners of 
the Croix de Guerre in New York. 



ins, a member of the American Labour delegation, being shown over Woolwich ® r9 « na '> P a rf ssi "S”“J?„',, hOWitIer 
The American Labour delegates at Rosyth, where they were descending the dockside to board a submarine. 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 



aspects of the trench life there, and of the much-shelled Plug Street Wood. impressions of some 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 

THE HOLE IN THE HILL 


O UR car drew up at a green hill, close 
by a battery of “ heavies " that 
was sending its " stuff ” high over 
the hill, Hunwards. A straggling tile of 
khaki figures, muddy from the forward 
trenches, had just trailed out of a forlorn 
wood on the right and crossed the road 
ahead of us. The men were heavy footed 
and carried all the impedimenta of their 
trench life slung about them according 
to their individual notions of easiness. 

The leader of the file made weird music 
with a mouth-organ as they'left the 
roadway and went along a muddy foot¬ 
path at the bottom of the hill. When we 
reached the spot the last of the file was 
disappearing into the hill. 

Fancies of Ali Baba and of the Pied 
Piper came naturally to the mind. Into 
a hole in a hill went this khaki file. There 
were not half so many as forty, so the 
Ali Baba fantasy gave place forthwith 
to the legend of Hamelin Town, the mouth- 
organ offering in some sort a substitute 
for the magic pipe, though the figures 
that followed its player through “ the 
door in the mountain-side ” were assuredly 
no 

. . . little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and llaxeu curls. 

T FT us stick to the Pied Piper fancy, 
nonetheless. It is odd how every old 
page of history or legend to which one’s 
mind returns in these strange new times 
offers some reminder of the rascally 
character of the Teutonic race. The Pied 
Piper, you will recall, came to Hamelin 
" on the twenty-second of July, thirteen 
hundred and seventy-six,” when the 
Brunswickers had been driven to their 
wits’ end by a fabulous plague of rats. 

“ If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? ” 

“ One ? Fifty thousand ! ” was the exclama¬ 
tion 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

And when he had piped .the vermin all 
into the Wcser water, and Mayor and 
Corporation were certain the job was well 
done, since “ what’s dead can’t come to 
life,” like the cheats and liars their race 
has ever proved, they met the Piper’s 
claim with—• 

“ As for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! ” 

T HEN the piper took his revenge by 
enchanting all the little children of 
Hamelin Town into a hole in a hill, whence 
they never came back, and Browning in his 
grotesque rhyme thus moralises— 

So, Willy, let me and you be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially pipers ! 
And whether they pipe us free from rats or 
frfim mice, 

If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep 
our promise. 

Even the " Willy ” is not without a 
present-day moral ! Breakers of promises, 
liars and cheats, Huns. Surely in the 
life of no one now living will the German 
people ever be otherwise regarded. The 
wonder is that with all the lessons of 
history to guide us we have ever looked 
upon them as decent human beings fit 
for the society of men. 


By the Editor 

The notion that came to mind as I 
Saw that khaki file follow its quaint piper 
into the hole in the hill was worth the 
pursuing, I think, wildly inapposite 
though it appears on closer examination— 
but who would analyse a fancy like an 
algebraic proposition ? Moreover, I too 
went into that hole in the hill and came 
out again after seeing the wonders within. 
Let me tell the facts of it, shorn of fancy. 

nr 1IE entrance was a tunnel into which 
a fair-sized waggon might have passed, 
had it not been for a central partition 
that divided the tunnel into two passage¬ 
ways. Above the entrance was erected a 
flat wooden effigy of a kangaroo, life size, 
suggestive of a totem over the camp of 
some primitive tribe. And a totem it 
was, for within the hill dwelt a busy 
colony from the great island of the 
Southern Seas, where the kangaroo has 
its habitat. 

As we went along the tunnel, where 
water dripped from the roof and made 
the ground muddy underfoot, we came 
upon the khaki file of Anzacs, and one 



THE RUINED TOWER OF BECORDEL- 
BECOURT 

( From a drawing bn Mr. M airhead Bone, one of 
the official artists on the western front.) 

of them cheerily asked if we had come 
to sec their “ hotel,” while another ob¬ 
served, with expressive brevity, ” some 
hotel.” Indeed it was. The passages 
penetrated the hill in all directions, and 
the farther they went the drier they 
became. The sides were lined with 
recesses fitted with resting-places, roughly 
resembling bunks on shipboard. Here 
and there were complete apartments 
hollowed out of the earth, and the officers 
who tenanted these had made them 
wonderfully “ homelike,” with prints on 
the walls, collections of books, gramo¬ 
phones, and the odds and ends that one 
accumulates in any dwelling-place. 

\ WONDERFUL place this Anzac hotel. 

If it lacked such cojnforts of the 
caravanserai as salon, smoking-room, 
writing-room, billiard-room, and the like, 
it made shift with many substitutes. The 
whole place was a smoking-room, and the 
small talk of the salon was agreeably 
carried on by gossips who lay in their 
bunks and chatted across the passage or to 


their mates in the bunks above or below. 
They could write, too, seated in these 
bunks, for the passages were tolerably 
illuminated by electric bulbs, with oil 
lamps and candles to serve if the 
generating plant outside went wrong or 
got a shell on it during one of the 
frequent bombardments to which the hill 
was subjected. 

Like most hotels, too, this one had its 
bar, though its name was canteen. Behind 
its counter two orderlies were doing brisk 
business in cigarettes and various bever¬ 
ages with the men newly returned from 
their spell in the trenches. 

/'AXE had been told much about the 
wonders of the German dug-outs, but 
here was an Australian-made underground 
barracks as fine as anything the indus¬ 
trious Boche had achieved. Immense 
labour had gone to its making. A 
thousand men were comfortably quartered 
in it every night, while outside on the 
hill and in the wood near by the shells 
rained down and shook their couches, but 
scarcely disturbed their rest. When a 
gas attack was on the hole in the hill had 
its heavy curtain, saturated with pre¬ 
ventive chemical, and the beastly Boche 
could “ do his damndest.” 

There would be a comforting sense of 
companionship on those occasions. Most 
men shrink from meeting danger or death 
alone ; but, true to their gregarious 
instinct, they can face - the worst in the 
company of friends. Here in this great 
subterranean shelter were a thousand 
men who had come from all parts of 
Australia to this far hillside, who had 
braved a thousand dangers by sea and 
land, in Gallipoli and on the bloody fields 
of France, to help the Motherland in her 
time of peril. What bonds of friendship 
must have drawn tight about them in these 
great adventures, what “ lifelong love 
of comrades ” taken root in this hole in 
the hill 1 

jV/T AXY of them that come out of this 
awesome furnace of war will some day 
look back with very tender thoughts 
to the time they spent in that hole in the 
hill, when they recall the new chums they 
found there and the old ones they lost 
in the shattered woods and trenches 
where they had first to grapple with the 
Boche and throw him out, then long to 
withstand his attempts to regain the 
ground, and eventually to withdraw 
w'hen the German flood, so long at the 
ebb, flowed again in March, 191 S, and 
swiftly engulfed the region in which 
this wonderful Anzac hotel had been 
excavated. 

For, alas! not many days after I had 
passed beneath the kangaroo, the modem 
spawn of such mediaeval liars and cheats 
as diddled the Pied Piper of his agreed 
reward was swarming over and past this 
very hill and, mayhap, foul Huns rested 
in these underground snuggeries where 
the brave soldiers of the Southern Cross 
had couched the night before. Rather 
shall we hope that when the Australians 
went they destroyed quickly what they 
had made so laboriously and so well, 
and that no vile brood of Boche would 
ever befoul these earth-dug halls of 
British companionship. 
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Iron Walls & Iron Will that Guard Our Island 
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Battleships of the British Grand Fleet lying at anchor at a certain base with steam up. Day in and day out the Grand Fleet waits like 
this, ready to engage the German High Sea Fleet should it emerge from its harbours to try conclusions for the mastery of the sea. 




ove^ r to S nor* r M Ur ° l • * h . ot d ° wn at released a pigeon with a message calling for help. The message ran : “ Machine turning 

° e ett, ®2 1ned everything. Am on wing tip. Sea calm. Machine has seemingly steadied. Nothing in sight. Send 

small craft at once. My love to my mother. Tell her I am not worrying. If machine sinks I will swim to a buoy close by.” 
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MY IMPRESS IONS OF THE GREAT OFFENSIVE 

HOW THE ‘ODD MEN’ HELPED* 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


O NE of the features of the Battle of 
St. Quentin, and of the Battle of 
the Lys also, which will always be 
quoted as a tribute to the fighting spirit 
of the British race was the brave and 
useful part played by the “ oddments ” 
of our Army in slowing up and stopping 
the German advance. 

That the regular fighting men would 
resist stubbornly and make the enemy 
pay heavily for the ground which he 
gained by weight of superior forces was 
certain, but the regular fighting men 
were over and over again forced by the 
odds against them into positions where 
they needed help badly. Over and over 
again this help was given by hastily 
improvised reinforcements made up of 
men who were not accustomed to fight. 

Behind an army in the field there are 
always large numbers of " other ranks.” 
There arc the men who make and mend 
roads ; there are the signallers and 
electricians, who put up and keep in order 
telegraph and telephone wires ; there 
are the cooks, the camp orderlies, the 
mess attendants, the grooms, the sanitary 
service men. 

All these are, for one reason or another, 
not considered fit for service in the field ; 
yet in these battles they did excellent 
service in the forefront of the fighting, 
” not once nor twice.” During those 
critical days and nights which followed 
the opening of the German offensive calls 
were made upon them to take their places 
in the firing-line, and pluckily they 
answered the call. Hurriedly put together 
in battalions, under officers whom they 
had never seen, without the experience 
of war or the hard training which fits the 
soldier for steady endurance and effective 
manoeuvre, they went in and closed gaps, 
and presented a firm front to the masses 
of the enemy. 

“'Carey's Force ” 

The most famous of these bodies of 
" irregular ” troops was that which we 
knew as Carey's Force. On the night 
this w’as formed—the night of March 26th- 
27th—Amiens was in danger of being 
rushed. In great force, and with a large 
proportion of fresh troops to bear down 
the opposition of tired British divisions 
which had been fighting for nearly a week 
without rest, the Germans had pressed on 
to within striking distance of the city. 
Their cavalry patrols were reported to 
have come very near. The French were 
on their way to relieve our worn-out 
battalions, but they could not arrive for 
several days. It was clear that unless 
we could put a fresh barrier in front of 
the enemy, Amiens might go. 

A council of war was held at 2 a.m. on 
Wednesday, the 27th, in a bare room lit 
by shaded lamps which threw patches of 
light over the maps spread out upon 
trestle tables. The German airmen were 
busy that night. I saw dead horses Tying 
in the streets of Amiens, and men being 
taken up in fragments. In the village 
where the council was being held bombs 
dropped, too, and shook the general's 
headquarters. 

An arrangement, already planned and 


* This is the third of Mr. Fyfe’s valuable new 
series, his second contribution being delayed in 
transmission .— Ed. 


well advanced, was now completed. It 
was that every man who could use a 
rifle should be put into the line at once. 
There was a considerable front so thinly 
held that the enemy might at any moment 
pierce it. A cool-headed, resolute bri¬ 
gadier of the Royal Artillery was told off 
to take command of the force intended 
to defend this front. 1 le was given a 
staff and told to set to work at once. 

Within a few hours a force of three 
thousand men was ready to march. They 
took the road south-eastward from 
Villers-Bretonneux, and by two o’clock 
in the afternoon Carey’s Force was on the 
front allotted to It and was energetically 
digging itself in. 

Keeping their End Up 

Digging was work to which a large 
number of its members were accustomed. 
Several labour battalions had been drawn 
upon. Battles were not in their contract. 
But they were of British race — they knew 
their aid was needed, and they gave it 
cheerfully. An infantry training school 
provided a good many officers used to 
dealing with new troops. Field-survey 
men of the Royal Engineers, telegraph 
men, some American engineers, and all 
who could be spared at Army Head¬ 
quarters completed the force. It was 
strengthened after a day or so by fifty 
cavalry, and it was given guns. 

The brigadier spent most of his time 
near the front line, keeping his men up to 
their task. They were told that they 
must hold the front unbroken until mid¬ 
night on Friday, the 29th. That meant 
holding it for two days and a half against 
almost continuous attacks. Even well- 
tried troops might have found this ex¬ 
hausting. Carey’s Force struggled man¬ 
fully, not only against the enemy, but 
against weariness and the depression that 
weariness is apt to cause. They kept 
their end up even after the time named 
as the limit of their endeavour. Relief 
could not be hurried with the rapidity 
hoped for. On Saturday, March 30th, I 
watched an action in which the force 
still barred the enemy’s way to Amiens. 

They had lost some ground that morn¬ 
ing. Under fierce artillery fire they had 
gone back, and the enemy pushed in 
nearer Villers-Bretonneux. But help 
was at hand. An Australian brigade, 
tough fighters ever, combined with some 
squadrons of Lancers, drove off the 
Germans and restored the line. 

That afternoon I went into a house on 
the edge of bombarded and deserted 
Villers-Bretonneux. From an attic window 
I had a good view over the battlefield. 
On the near side of a long, gentle slope 
our batteries were busy. Groups of gun- 
team horses stood about patiently in the 
pouring rain. Upon the sky-line stretcher- 
bearers could be seen moving and carrying 
wounded. Just over the ridge were our 
trenches, with those of the enemy a few 
hundred yards distant. The tap-tap-tap 
of machine-guns was unceasing. 

A Mixed Squadron 

The Germans were trying to push for¬ 
ward small parties with machine-guns 
to make holes in our lines and compel 
our men to fall back. Presently I saw 
cavalry trotting in single file, a long line 
of them, across the open ground from one 


little wood to another. A shell dropped 
near them, but the horses took no more 
notice of it than the troopers did. They 
went into the wood and were lost to view. 
If the situation had become worse, they 
would have been useful in checking the 
German advance. But this time Carey’s 
Force could not be moved. 

I went over to the brigadier's head¬ 
quarters in a group of huts. General 
Carey was out " looking after the line.” 
His staff were well content with the 
way their men were “ sticking it.” They 
had to combat not only the open tactics 
of the foe, but treacherous wiles as well. 

Another improvised force which did 
good work was a body of mounted men. 
composed of troopers from several 
British cavalry regiments and from the 
Fort Garry Horse (Canadian), and of 
” anybody who could ride.” I saw a 
paHy going off to join it near Guiscard 
in the sunny noontide of one of those 
first golden days of the offensive. There 
streamed across the road and up a 
sloping field a mixed squadron which I 
could not identify. I saw some were 
Canadians, others were Lancers, Scots 
Greys, Hussars, and some were not 
cavalrymen at all, though they rode like 
men hardened to the saddle. They 
cantered to the top of the field, a Stirling 
sight, then disappeared. This detachment 
helped to cover several difficult retreats. 

Then there was a force which in the 
Flanders battle was scraped up from the 
usual materials and thrown in to help in 
stemming the German onslaught -near 
Dranoutre. It made its own trenches 
and stayed in them until the French came 
up to relieve,- despite the enemy’s efforts 
to drive through. And I could add many 
more stories of the pluck and doggedness 
as fighters of men who spent their 
time usually cleaning up, cooking, or 
handing dishes at table ; of those who 
did surveying or who shovelled dirt ; 
of those who did clerks’ work in offices. 
Listen to the exploit of a party which 
came from a. bombing school and helped 
to delay the enemy in the earliest and 
most difficult sta.ge of his offensive. 

A Bombing Exploit 

Men have to be taught to bomb, and 
they go to school for their lessons. The 
pupils at this school were still learners 
when the Germans broke through, but 
they went readily, and even gladly, when 
the officer-instructors asked them if they 
would go into the line to back up their 
comrades. On the evening of March 
2 1st a young officer led them up a trench 
in the" Vraucourt region, one of our 
trenches which was partly occupied by 
the enemy. It ran downhill. The Bodies 
were in the higher part of it, bombing our 
men with bad effect. 

The young officer and Iris bombers 
had to crawl up the trench in order to 
keep their heads below the bullets which 
the machine-guns were spitting out all 
the time. Thus they came near enough 
to the block to hurl their bombs. They 
made it so hot for the Germans that they 
withdrew to some distance and bombed 
no more. “ For learners we didn't do 
so badly,” one of the school pupils said 
modestly when it was over. In this and 
in other engagements they lent most 
valuable aid. 
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BOTTLING UP THE U BOATS 

By Percival A. Hislam 

is 78 miles in width, and the length 


I T is unnecessary at this stage of the * 
greatest war in our history to 
emphasise the fact that the main 
object of the British Navy is, as it always 
has been, to, meet the enemy at sea and 
beat him there. The spirit of the British 
Navy since the outbreak of war has been 
in no degree or direction different from 
what it was in Nelson’s time. The com¬ 
mercial blockade . has been maintained 
with growing ruthlessness ; and this itself, 
if it has not yet driven the enemy’s battle 
fleet into the open, has, at any rate, so 
increased the economic pressure within 
Germany's borders that the day when 
the High Sea Fleet will be forced out 
from behind by the weight of public 
opinion and national necessity must 
surely be drawing rapidly nearer. 

The Germans have never been in any 
doubt as to where to look for the Grand 
Fleet if they wanted to loosen the halter. 

The submarine has been responsible 
for many things, great and small, in the 
course of this war. So far as the battle¬ 
line of the enemy’s Fleet is concerned 
we stand, of course, exactly where we 
did ; and nothing is more desired in the 
Grand Fleet, with its recent addition 
in the shape of an American battle 
squadron, than that Admiral von Scheer 
should come out and repeat the glorious 
victory which the Kaiser insists on telling 
him lie won off Jutland Bank two years 
ago. However much the “ belaurclled 
young Navy ” may have grown in the 
last four years, there is still plenty of 
elbow-room for it in the North Sea. Von 
Scheer neid not feel cramped.. 

Novel Methods of Naval Warfare 

On the other hand, the submarine, a 
novel weapon of war, has driven us to 
the adoption of novel methods in dealing 
with it. For nearly four years the U boat 
has had the free run — subject, of course, 
to interference and annoyance —of as 
much of the seven seas as its cruising 
capacity permitted it to use, which, taking 
the sweep from the Dardanelles westward 
to the Azores and round to the White 
Sea, may be set down as approximately an 
area of three million square miles. To 
find an elusive microcosm (I use the 
expression relatively) like a submarine 
in so vast an expanse of waters has been, 
an enormous and a very expensive 
problem for the Allies to cope with. To 
say that five thousand vessels of all 
classes have been specially commissioned 
for the hunt is probably well within the 
truth, but the haystack was so big and 
the needles were so few — it is asserted 
that there have rarely been more than 
fifty hostile submarines at sea at the 
same time—that a contraction of the 
menaced area was seen to be necessary 
if the task was to be reduced to manageable 
proportions. 

In pursuance of that objective the 
British Navy has adopted the policy of 
endeavouring to prevent the enemy from 
reaching the high seas, at any rate, in 
U boats; and it has, in consequence, 
been necessary to make the most liberal 
use of a weapon which, when the war 
began, we hardly expected to have to 
use at all, and for the use of which we 
were, at any rate, totally unprepared as 
regards both .quantity and quality. At 
the end of August, 1914, the Admiralty 
announced that not a single British mine 
had been laid. Another five weeks 
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found them on a different tack, and 
early in October it was announced 
that a big area had been mined —big, 
that is, for those days— stretching from 
the Belgian coast to the Goodwin Sands, 
and having a length of sixty miles and 
a width, front north to south, of thirty. 

The object here was obviously to pre¬ 
vent the irruption-of enemy light craft into 
the Channel, where the daily crossing 
and rccrossing of British transports offered 
a tempting bait for hostile destroyers, 
torpodo-boats, and submarines. 

German Words—and Deeds 

It should be mentioned here that Great 
Britain has from the first taken a line 
in regard to miniag quite different from 
Germany’s. When Baron Marschall von, 
Biebcrstein was speaking on Germany’s 
behalf at The Hague Conference of 1907, 
he said : 

A belligerent who lays down mines assumes 
a heavy responsibility towards neutrals aiul 
pacific navigation. Ou this point we are all 
agreed. Nobody will have recourse to this 
method without absolutely urgent military 
reasons.' But military acts are not ruled 
exclusively by the stipulations of international 
law. [How thoroughly we have learned that 
simple truth!] There are other factors— 
conscience, good sense, and the sentiment 
of duties imposed by the principles of humanity 
will Jie the surest guides for the conduct 
of seamen, and will constitute the most 
efficacious guarantee against abuse. [This— 
and the next — from a Hun !] The officers of 
the German Navy — I say it witli a high voice 
— will always fulfil- in the strictest manner 
the duties which flow from the unwritten law 
of humanity and civilisation. 

No reading could be more nauseating 
in view of what the world has suffered 
since 1914. Germany has laid drifting 
mines from the North Sea outwards ; she 
has laid anchored fields under neutral 
flags and never issued a warning to ship¬ 
ping She has violated at sea, as on 
land, every rule that it seemed would 
pay her to violate. The British Navy 
has laid no mine against commerce. Ail 
our mine-fields have been laid with a 
purely military object; in proof of 
which the exact position and boundaries 
of every one have been made known 
to the world. 

Our first attempt at the blockade of 
the German coast was undertaken not 
long after the Battle of Jutland, when, 
as if in silent but effective comment 
on the Kaiser’s paeans of victory, the 
British Navy established in the North Sea 
a gigantic mine-field which completely 
embraces the Bight of Heligoland, with 
its great naval bases at Emden, Wilhelms- 
liaven, Bremcrhaven, Cuxhaven, and 
Brunsbiittel (the lower end of the Kiel 
Canal). These mines have not prevented 
the egrqss of U boats from the Bight of 
Heligoland ; and if it had there would, 
of course, still be available to the enemy 
the route from Kiel through the Sound, 
the Cattegat, and the Skager Rack. 

New “Dangerous” Area 

The latest and most significant of all 
our moves, however, came officially into 
operation on May 15th, when a prohibited 
area was declared, " dangerous to all 
shipping," to exist from the edge of 
Norwegian territorial waters to a line 
about eighty miles from the Scottish 
coast. The area is in the shape of a 
chevron with the point uppermost. It 


the Scottish arm is about 200 inilt-s, 
and of the Norwegian arm about. 80 
miles. Its area is about 22,000 square 
miles. Its object is plain to the -world ; 
and lest the Germans should be under 
misapprehension in the matter, the Admi¬ 
ralty has pointedly stated that the area 
has been prohibited “ iu view of the 
unrestricted warfare carried on by Ger¬ 
many at sea by means of mines and 
submarines.” The usual assumption is 
that the area is mined, though mines 
have not been mentioned officially in 
connection with it. There are other 
means of making any part of the sea 
“ dangerous to all shipping,” as may 
be seeu from the fact that the North Sea 
would still be an extremely risky parade 
ground for the High Sea Fleet if there 
were not a single mine in it; and it was 
the view of the Germans—for what it 
was worth—in November. 1914. that the 
waters in these parts are of such depth 
throughout that “ the laying of mines 
is entirely out of the question." These 
depths, it may be pointed out, range 
up to 480 feet along the Scottish arm 
of the chevron, and to 930 feet on the 
Norwegian arm—depths to which no 
ordinary submarine could sink without 
being crushed by the enormous pressure 
of tlie water. 

Blocking-ia the Subnariaei 

I therefore leave the northern danger 
area at that. It may be a mine field, 
it may be a combination of mines with 
something else, or it may be altogether 
something else. To the westward of it 
we know there is a combination, because 
ships of over eight feet draught must 
have a pilot, and anything that moves 
after dark is liable to instant destruction. 

O11 the east there is the open passage 
of Norwegian territorial water, but as 
the passage is only 78 miles in length it 
should not be impossible for the Nor¬ 
wegian Government to take such steps as 
will prevent its use by the Huns as a 
highway to the Atlantic. Such use 
Norway, as a neutral Power, is Found 
to do her utmost to prevent. 

So we have gone another step forward 
in the policy of bottling the U boats up 
instead of playing hide-and-seek with 
them over 3,000,000 square miles of 
ocean. Further to the same end the 
old Vindictive lies snug and solid between 
tlie piers at Ostend, while the Intrepid 
and Iphigeuia are doing similar duty as 
stationnaires a couple of hundred yards 
inside the canal at Zeebrugge. And there 
is in the Strait of Dover a barrage of 
ever-increasing intensity. 

The ways of the U boat to the sea 
are becoming daily more restricted and 
more risky. We are not yet digging 
them out ol their holes, but we are blocking 
them in not ineffectively ; but whether 
the weapon be the surface barrage, the 
mine barrier, or the “dangerous area” 
of unspecified recipe, it is always open 
to tlie Germans to free themselves from 
the halter by dispelling that “ nimbus of 
of British sea-power ” which, according to 
tlie Kaiser. V011 Scheer disturbed so (J 
threateningly off Jutland Bank two years 
ago. There is but one real barrier-7-the 7 
Grand Fleet. With that out of the way (j 
everything else will lollow. 

(.4 map of the British mine arras of the A ortl 1 Sea . 
illustrating this article appears an Use nexl page) y 
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O NE of my corre¬ 
spondents (W. 
Nickson, Leeds) has 
raised a question 
that has been exercising my own mind for 
some little time past. Obviously, the 
longer the war continues the more 
numerous will be the volumes of The 
War Illustrated. Less clear- to the 
average reader is the fact that the pub¬ 
lishers are as anxious as he to limit these 
volumes,'so far as that is within their 
power, not only out of a desire to keep 
the completed work within manageable 
dimensions, but because stern circum¬ 
stances have imposed upon them innumer¬ 
able obstacles to securing the necessary 
materials for the manufacture of the 
binding-cases. The scarcity of straw- 
board, so essential to the making of book¬ 
bindings, would hardly be credited by 
those whose business makes no call upon 
this commodity. A ton of that material 
to-day costs nearly twenty' times as much 
as it did before the war, and is several 
hundred times more difficult to obtain. 

A Desirable Arrangement 

EVENTUALLY, in -respect of all the 
praterials— cloth, strawboard, ' inks, 
paper, etc.—it becomes, not a question of 
cost but of impossibility to obtain sup¬ 
plies. For this reason alone, if for no 
other, I am sure my publishers would 
welcome any arrangement that would set 
a limit to the number of volumes required 
for the continuance and completion of 
our pictorial record of the war. Equally. 

1 believe that most of the subscribers 
would regard such arrangement as a 
desirable one. 


MOW, it so happens that, in obedience 
1 *. to the behests of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Paper, whereby it has been 
necessary materially to reduce the weight 
of paper in each issue of The War Illus¬ 
trated, the publication as it is now 
appearing—and as' I hope we shall be 
able to maintain it—bulks considerably 
less than in the issues comprising the 
earlier volumes. I have been making 
experiments in binding, and find, as my 
Leeds correspondent quite rightly ob¬ 
serves, that the six-monthly volume—• 
that is to say, twenty-six of the current 
parts, denuded of the wrapper pages— 
will make, when bound together, rather 
a thin volume. Even if the twenty-six 
parts are bound with the wrapper pages 
included in the volume, it does not bulk 
so much as the earlier volumes. On the 
other hand, by binding fifty-two weekly 
issues (without wrapper pages ) into one 
volume, a very handsome and not un¬ 
wieldy book is the result. 

One Year — One Volume 

I AM, therefore, strongly inclined to 
1 arrange that Volumes 8 and 9 should 
be bound together as . one book. .By so 
doing, the demand upon the very limited 
stock oi binding materials now available, 
and steadily decreasing, will be greatly 
reduced, and subscribers will effect an 
economy and a convenience in having 
to arrange for only one binding in the 


course of a year instead of tfi-o. jj&t 
in that case I do not see any possibility 
of making provision for the inclusion ~ 
of the wrapper pages, interesting and 
attractive though these may be. There are 
likely to be various opinions among my- 
readers on this subject, and nb doubt 
some would prefer to continuc.-wi.th the 
half-yearly volume scheme and include 
the wrappers, while others—and I think 
the great majority—would more likely 
welcome the one volume per annum ar¬ 
rangement. It is impossible to meet 
the wishes of all, as only one standard 
form of binding-case can be supplied. 

I shall have something further to say on 
this subject in a later issue, and, mean¬ 
while, refer to it only by way of comment 
on the letter from my Leeds correspondent, 
as' I have no doubt many of my sub¬ 
scribers who have been binding the 
volumes of The War Illustrated from 
the beginning may be wondering What 
arrangements are now in contemplation. 


I HAVE just-' been looking at the first 
number of the “ Silver Bullet,” Che. 
new-official publication of the National 
War Savings Committee. It is to appear 
fortnightly, and although, on account of 
- the shortage of paper, it only consists of 
four pages, it contains a good deal of 
useful inforrfiation about the work done 
by this Committee. One column is 
devoted to facts and figures about the 
progress of the War Savings Associations 
in the Army, and another to the scheme 
which is now making a,good deal of head¬ 
way for selling War Bonds and other such 
securities in shops. Each is full of interest¬ 
ing items, and here is one. Chocolates, as 
everyone knows, are to-day both scarce 
and expensive, but one chocolate shop, 
which is in Southampton, is not suffering 
from lack of bysiness, for in one week 
this establishment sold 3,770 of the 15s. 6d. 
War Savings Certificates, and 179 of the 

* B “ i! ' j. a. x. 
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Copynght The War Illustrated 

AREAS IN THE NORTH SEA.—Here are shown the'areas of the 
worth Sea which have been mined by the British-, as described in Mr. Porcival A. 
Hislam'svery interesting article, “ Bottling Up the U Boats,” on the preceding page. The 
chevron shaped area to the north is that which was officially declared inthe middle of 

^ May to bedangerous to all shipping.’}; . 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


‘MURDER MOST FOUL 


I F anything was needed to stiffen anew 

* the determination of the Army and 
tiic people of the Empire that the Germans 
shall be beaten to their knees it has been 
supplied by the Germans themselves in 
their bombardment from the air upon 
the great military hospital at Etaples. 
One of the murderers lies in that 
hospital now, being healed of his wounds 
by the doctors and nurses whom he did 
not kill. German though he is, it is 
impossible to believe that he is not an 
ashamed as well as a shameful man. 

I WANT to write temperately if I can. 

* Chiefly because words that mani¬ 
festly are chosen and used deliberately 
make a deeper and more lasting impres¬ 
sion than violent words that seem to 
spring from passion and not from judg-- 
ment. And I want to help to spread the 
belief I hold very strongly myself that it 
will be morally wrong to admit the 
German people again into the comity of 
nations until they have made public, 
general confession that they have done 
wrong, have repudiated the system 
responsible for the wrongs, and removed 
its representatives from authority, and 
have delivered the individual wrongdoers 
over to temporal punishment. 

SIAXV of the crimes against intcr- 
*** national law and the laws of 
humanity for which Germany is respon¬ 
sible can never be traced to their individual 
perpetrators. For these in the mass she 
can be punished in one way only— by 
military defeat entailing consequences 
identical with those which she would 
impose upon the Allies were she to emerge 
from the war militarily victorious. While 
the issue remains undetermined there is 
no need to formulate the terms more pre¬ 
cisely than they were defined long ago in 
the three words— restoration, reparation, 
and guarantees. Unless the statesmen 
arc incredibly incompetent, they will 
secure these. The Empire is pledged not 
to sheathe the sword until they have been 
secured, and all the other civilised Powers 
are vitally concerned in the fulfilment of 
the .stern purpose. 


f"\NLY in this general way, probably, 
can the wholesale crimes committed 
by the barbarian Central Powders in the 
course of the war be punished—the 
Armenian massacre, for example, and 
the deportation into slavery of the non- 
combatant population of the invaded 
districts of Belgium, France, and Serbia. 
The names of the hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children who have 
endured unimaginable horrors at the 
hands of the Hun, the Bulgar, and the 
Turk are obliterated in the deluge of 
blood, and will not be known until the 
Judgment Day. The blood of the 
innocent cries from the reeking ground, 
and God, to whom vengeance belongs, 
will not fail to hear. 

D ARTICULAR crimes that have been, 

* or can be, traced to particular 
' individuals stand on a different footing, 
U and there is a. growing determination, 
ii which it is to " be hoped will become 
V irresistible, on the part of the allied 
JJ peoples that these shall be dcaTt with 
.- individually by their Governments when 
U the time for settlement comes. Everyone 
y of the Aiiicd Powers has its own list of 

;: c-c c-c c:- =^:- ■.. _ 


awful things for which personal respon¬ 
sibility can be fixed. The official in¬ 
vestigations conducted by Lord Bryce 
and Professor Morgan for this country 
have been paralleled by other countries, 
and, in almost every instance of atrocity 
there recorded, the particular criminal 
has . been- ascertained. What the people 
demand is that these criminals shall be 
handed over by 'Germany for trial and 
punishment, unless legal proof of their 
death beforehand is furnished. 

/~)N this page, insistence in detail has 
^ never been permitted % when refer¬ 
ence has been made to German crimes 
that have shocked the civilised world 
with especial violence. But even here 
names have accumulated of criminals 
whose delivery, into the hands of justice 
ought to be made one of the conditions 
of a treaty of peace with the infamous 
people to whom they belong—Ressler, the 
German Consul at Aleppo, for instance, 
who went to Aintab personally to direct 
the Armenian massacre ; Johann Wenger, 
the Bavarian infantryman who bayoneted 
seven women and four girls in five minutes; 
Dr. Aschenbach, of Wittenberg, and 
others. It is due to civilisation that 
these men should be put out ol existence, 
if they have not already gone to their 
account when the war comes to an end. 


N c 


[OT yet, however, has the war come 
to an end, and it behoves us to 
remember that an important part of 
punishment is its power to deter. So 
sane a Briton as Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has declared his opinion that the 
German airman who took part in the 
bombardment of that base hospital in 
France the other day should have been 
shot directly he w-as taken prisoner. 
Caught red-handed in murder so foul, the 
rope, not the bullet, was the proper doom 
for him, and a good many people besides 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle are aw’aiting with 
interest the decision of the authorities 
as to the treatment to be meted out to 
hint. For here, of course, there is no 
question of " reprisals.” In this atrocity 
Germany has descended to a nethermost 
hell of criminal disgrace which only 
Germany could plumb. Nevertheless, 

To a 

(Now a ” Buck Private ”) 

T HIS delicate ixiein, musing over the price 
that is being paid to make the world safe 
for beauty of art, was written by Sergeant John 
Pierre Roche, and is quoted ill the “ hiterary 
Digest ” of New York, from a privately 
printed volume of his verses, entitled ' Rimes in 
Olive Drab.” 

THE throbbing tone o( a violin 

With the tingling thrill ol the concert-hall. 
Played to a group in a trooper's tent, 

To ears attuned to a bugle-call ; 

A melody wrung by his fleeting bow 
With mas'.er touch and facile ease, 

To wing its way through the flapping walls —- 
A Kreisler Caprice—his “ Vlennese.*' 

As his fingers stop on the lilting strings 
To touch a note to glowing life, N 
It seems to be unthinking waste 
To pledge this gift in futile strife— 

A genius risked against a shell, 

A talent thrown without a thought 
On scales now bent with human weight— 

Is peace to be so dearly bought ? 


even Germany must be deterred from 
repetition of flic crime. The problem is 
how that is to be done. 

A SOLUTION advocated in principle 
*• by Ford Kitchener and by the 
Daily Mail ” is a boycott of the German 
people for a term of years after the con¬ 
clusion of hostilities, to lie increased by 
further periods for each 'fresh crime 
committed between now and then. This 
principle has been definitely adopted as 
a policy by the seamen of this country, 
and Mr. Havelock Wilson, speaking at 
the Albert Hall on May 25th, announced 
that the period for which British Seamen 
would boycott Germany was already livo 
years and eight months, two months 
being included for this last hospital 
outrage. The two hundred and fifty 
thousand men in the shipping industry 
are determined, he announced, not to 
tolerate any German in a British ship, 
and are unanimously agreed that they 
will not take a ship to any German port as 
long as the boycott lasts. If the British 
Government endorsed this policy, and 
officially notified Germany that it would 
be enforced, it is extremely likely that 
the effect would be to deter Germans 
from committing crimes like those under 
consideration. 

YTO V E R X M1 NT sanction-and support 
of the seamen seems, however, to 
bo indispensable to the success of 
the method. Of all futilities, ” empty 
thunder ” is the most dangerous. A 
boycott so drastic as that threatened by 
the British seamen would injure German 
trade almost as much as a blockade, and 

' would constitute a “ casus -belli ” in any 
but quite extraordinary times. The 
reason for it, therefore, must be explicitly 
declared, and the participants in the 
boycott must lie supported by authority. 
Otherwise the miscreants at whom it is 
directed will disregard the threat in the 
meantime, trusting to the astuteness of 
their diplomats to have it swept away 
at a peace conference, or deprived of 
much of its power of injury by being 
discountenanced and perhaps prohibited 
by the British Government, as provocative 
of further bitterness between the peoples. 

X.TUCH depends upon our individual 
selves. I will join no league or 
order, founded by irresponsible fanatics, 
pledged to hoid no dealings with German 
man or woman in any relation of human 
association. But, God helping me, I 
never will have any dealings with any 
one of these moral lepers, criminal outlaws, 
social pariahs. Righteous indignation 
dictates that vow, not un-Christian hate. 
The German people as a whole seem to 
be waiving slowly to the fact that they 
have aroused the disgust of the civilised 
world, which may avoid them altogether 
when the war is over. At present their 
feeling appears to be one of surprise at 
the discovery. When they attain a 
degree of enlightenment in which they 
understand it, they will be on the mad 
to reform. That will not be in this .*. 
generation. But the ostracism they will U 
realise. I hope it will be as universal and i'i 
complete as human conditions allow ; T 
civilisation permitting such intercourse JJ 
as may be necessary to prevent them • 
from making more trouble, but for the U 
rest shunning them altogether.' c. ivi. y 

~~ ~ ^ a-adi 






















BRITAIN'S SMOKE-QIRT BASTIONS.—Above : A battleship at sea, with her big guns and secondary armament trained “ all out " 
in readiness for immediate action. Below: An officer on the Mersey ferry-boat Iris turning on the tap to release the smoke-screen that 
was employed later with such success at Zeebrugge when the ship took over part of the landing-party that stormed the Mole. 
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MY IMP RESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFF ENSIVE 

TOUGHNESS OF THE THIN BROWN 


LINE 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


^T'WO days after March 21st I drove 
into froyon and found the streets 
"** of that ancient town filled with 
hlue-coated French soldiers. That proves 
how quickly the allied reserves were 
thrown in to stem the German torrent 
which had pressed hack the British front 
from the Oise River to Croisilles and 
Bullecourt. 

This quick apparition of French troops 
behind us in the moment of peril was 
stirringly dramatic. They seemed to 
have arrived by magic. Two months 
earlier I had seen Noyon full of them. 
We had then just taken over the piece of 
line opposite and below the city of St. 
Quentin. But, although they had been 
relieved, the French were still in friendly 
Noyon, the sleepy, comfortable old place, 
with immense twin towers to its majestic 
cathedral, and the narrow, winding lane 
in it where Calvin was born. 

The French did not want to leave 
Noyon, and I did not wonder at it ; but 
early in February they were all gone. 
Placards in English appeared in the shop- 
windows ; tea-rooms hung their signs 
out. The huts of the French society 
which calls itself Le Foyer du Soldat 
(the Soldiers’ Home) were turned into 
Y.M.C.A. reading-rooms. The streets 
were full of “ chocolats,” as the French 
children nickname British soldiers. 

Now, on this sunny Saturday morning 
of March 23rd there were no British troops 
to be seen. The French had come back. 

It was inspiriting to see them, for our 
position there was serious. 

Against Enormous Odds 

Our Fifth Army had struggled against 
enormous odds. The enemy’s troops 
were so thick on the ground that they 
had a division to every two thousand 
yards. Their divisions numbered from 
seven to eight thousand fighting men. 
Not all these were in the front line, but 
you will see that their front line was 
sufficiently well garnished when I mention 
t hat the average length of front upon which 
the German battalions (800 to 1,000 men) 
attacked was five hundred yards. 

Our divisional sectors averaged nine 
thousand yards, and as this method re¬ 
quired a smaller number of troops, we 
held the front with posts, redoubts, garri¬ 
sons of a hundred or two men in miniature 
fortresses, instead of one continuous line. 
Most of these had been constructed by us ; 
here and there either Nature or the 
military art of the past gave us positions 
ready-made. 

At a place called Vendeuil, on our side 
of the Oise, which flowed in its broad, 
marshy valley between us and the enemy, 
there is an old fortress, built by the 
famous French war architect Yauban. 
This was occupied by a party of the Buffs. 
They had food and water brought to them 
every forty-eight hours, and always 
enough ammunition to last for two days. 
They knew they were there to delay the 
enemy, when he attacked, as long as pos¬ 
sible. They would be more or less isolated 
as soon as the offensive began, so that 
their situation was certainly one which 
required great courage. 

I cannot conceive any sharper test of 
soldiers' nerve and bravery than to be 


put in to defend such positions as these. 
They did defend them magnificently. 
This party of the Buffs kept the Germans 
at a distance for several hours. If our 
men had had the enemy in front of them 
all the time he would never have got 
through — at all events, not until their 
ammunition had run out. But the 
Germans, in unceasing waves of attack, 
were able to get round the fort so as to 
fire on the garrison from several directions. 

Heroism of the Buffs 

Again and again the Buffs were almost 
surrounded, but they managed till the 
afternoon to_ stave this off. They were 
terribly diminished in number. Most of 
those still able to use their rifles or to work 
machine-guns had been wounded, some 
of them more than once. They fought 
until the sun was at their backs ; they 
were grimed and hoarse, the sweat dripped 
from their foreheads. They had no time 
to eat except by mouthfuls. Late in the 
afternoon they were still holding out, 
with the enemy all round them. Up to 
six o’clock they were signalling with 
lamps through the early darkness. Then 
the lamps flashed no more—the end had 
come. 

Do you recollect Sir Francis Doyle’s 
fine poem called “ A Private of the Buffs,” 
and the noble lines with which it ends ? 

Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed, 

Vain, those all-shattering guns, 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons 1 

Not less strong was the heart in those men 
of the Buffs at Vendeuil than in the 
private of their regiment whom Doyle 
made famous long ago. 

In another strong post—the Keep, 
opposite La Fere, a fortified factory on 
our side of the river — there were men of the 
London Regiment. They were there to 
defend the crossing of the Oise, and they 
had the same orders as the Buffs—to 
” stick it ” as long as they could. 

The Germans began to try to get across 
the river early on March 21st. Our post 
at Trar'ecy was surrounded in the fog, 
and communications with it became very 
difficult. The enemy did not think that 
it would be difficult to fulfil their pro¬ 
gramme for the first day, which was to be 
an advance of five miles. At the very 
start they found themselves held up by 
the Londoners at La Fere. 

“ Sticking It ” at the Keep 

All the morning the unequal battle 
went on. Attempts of the Germans to 
cross in the neighbourhood of the Keep 
were wisely abandoned ; they were too 
costly. The garrison’s machine-gunners 
swept the Germans into the stream as 
they made them, and their heaped-up 
bodies made small islands near the bank, 
or were carried away by the sluggish 
current, tinging the water as they drifted, 
bleeding from bullet wounds. 

The enemy now tried a different plan. 
They crossed at other points which could 
not be so stoutly defended. They went 
to a place called La l'rette. Four pontoon 
bridges were put down for them by their 
engineers. They were in considerable 
force. But of all who confidently went 
over those bridges only a few went back. 


Our troops—these were London Regiment 
men also—not only beat the enemy off, 
but they pursued him as far as the river. 
In that disastrous expedition one German 
battalion was reduced to thirty men. 

Unhappily, our party of Londoners 
had heavy losses, too, and when they fell 
back from the Keep they left many dead 
comrades within it, and they had to leave 
their wounded also. There were no 
means of getting them away. Those who 
were left retired, after " sticking it,” 
stubbornly, killing a great many Germans, 
and delaying their advance for many 
hours which were of the greatest value to us. 

Farther to the north some Royal West 
Kents were doing equally good work, 
making an equally valiant stand. Mes¬ 
sages were received all the morning from 
the colonel commanding. The attack 
became heavier as the day wore on. The 
last message that got through was this’: 

“ Holding out 12.30 p.m. Bochc all 
round within fifty yards, except rear. Can 
only see forty yards, so it is difficult to 
kill the blighters.” 

If it had not been for such gallant and 
resolute defences as these, those French 
troops whom I saw in Noyon two days 
afterwards would not have been in time 
to reinforce our British troops who had 
taken on a huge task. I knew on that 
Saturday morning that our men were 
falling back in places under the weight of 
vastly greater forces than their own. 

Pathos at Noyon 

The divisions of the Fifth Army could 
not be expected to stop nearly three 
times their number, the force with 
which the enemy had begun, reinforced 
already, on March 23rd, by eight or ten 
more. In one sector eight British bat¬ 
talions had been opposing eight German 
divisions—say, 6,000 men against 60,000. 
That was an extreme case, but in every 
sector we were heavily outnumbered. 

The arrival of the French troops was 
therefore urgently needed for the avoid¬ 
ance of a big German success. It cer¬ 
tainly put heart into some of the people 
of Noyon, though they were leaving in 
large numbers none the less. It is pitiful 
always to see folks forced to leave their 
homes, and that morning I had been 
witness of several pathetic scenes. 

I went into the hotel at the angle of the 
pretty old market-square in Noyon, and 
found Madame la Patronne and all her 
staff undecided whether to stay or go. 
Madame had come from Paris in the 
autumn. The Germans had been turned 
out of this district, and an hotel was 
needed. All the furniture, all the carpets, 
all the crockery, everything had been 
brought from Paris ; therefore everything 
was fresh and bright. Even the gay wall¬ 
papers and window-curtains were im¬ 
ported. Nothing could be got in the 
town after the German occupation. It 
would be impossible to find anywhere a 
pleasanter, more friendly inn. I have 
thought of it sadly very often since. 

Madame and her maids, buxom Lisette 
(who waited so deftly at table), and talka¬ 
tive Therise (who looked after the rooms), 
luckily got away in time. Three days 
later so fierce and sustained was the 
onrush of the huge German forces that 
Noyon. was again in Boche hands. 
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Weaving Webs of Wire to Enmesh the Enemy 


r 



British soldiers forming an especially difficult obstacle to attack by 
wiring trees which have fallen across a canal on the western front. 


French and British soldiers preparing- wire to hold up the enemy 
on their joint front. In oval : Engineers wiring a road in France. 



Canadian soldiers practising wiring during a rest behind the lines. Wire, it has been said, is the only thing that can stop our overseas 
troops in attack. Its introduction into warfare was a compelling cause of the use of high explosive, the sole thing that can destroy it. 
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WORD-PICTURES OF THE DESERT WAR 

T. ATKINS: BEDOUIN OF THE MARSH ES 


S OLDIERING in Mesopotamia is more 
than correctly aligning your sights 
on the living target, powerfully 
thrusting your bayonet home, or skilfully 
lobbing a bomb into an adjacent traverse. 
It is quite different from living in a trench 
for a spell, with a swift rush over the top 
at times, and an interval of billets with 
civilisation at your elbow, and a “ spot ” 
of leave awaiting on the company roster 
to re-attune you to the parent tree and 
the shape of the groove you were born to. 
It is another life. 

In “ Mesopots,” except on mail days. 
Private Thomas Atkins becomes Hassan 
of the Spaces, or Bedouin of the Marshes, 
,lr Sindbad of the Rivers. The wisdom of 
the wilderness is grafted on to the ways of 
the barrack-square, and the surgeons are 
Expedience and Environment. You are 
at issue with Distance, Nothingness, and 
the Elements from the moment you clear 
the date-palms of Basra. The widely- 
parted human oases of Amara, Kut, and 
Bagdad do not count or discount. Wren 
you meet them and pass through, it is 
like passing solitary ships in mid-ocean. 

Bedouin Atkins assimilates and adjusts 
as British Atkins docs the seven seas over. 
He has to use his head and his five senses, 
as well as his body and his rifle. Before 
he can dig the Turk out he has got to get 
to him. He is a sailor on the rivers, a 
waterman in the floods, an Arab in the 
'desert. He is a food and water economist, 
a hygienist, and a pioneer. He makes 
roads, builds bunds, and eats dust. He 
wades rivers, fords marshes, and routs the 
enemy. He is a maker of bricks without 
straw. He is a man, and “ some ’’ soldier. 

“Sixpence” and His Platoon 

There are only four platoons in the 
battalion, and they comprise the company 
which 1 command. The others do not 
count. “ Sixpence,’’ the subaltern who 
commands No. 6, thinks that there is 
only one platoon in the battalion, and 
that is his. We are both right, but an 
unbiased Staff might tell you that No. 6 
was just a representative platoon of a 
representative company of British Infantry, 
Mesop. Ex. Force. 

The flood season is on, and a bitterly 
cold wind is blowing across the desert. 
We are nearing the close of our twelfth 
day s march, and the adjutant is riding 
ahead of the column with the brigade 
major, looking for a mud flat that is not 
too elusively liquid for us to pitch camp 
upon. But No. 6 does not know anything 
of this. It has been on baggage guard 
the whole day, and is at the extreme rear 
of the echelon, shepherding sixty laden 
mules. At the moment, " Sixpence’s ” 
juvenile -frame is standing on the bank of 
a rushing irrigation channel, built by the 
contemporaries of Ezra, watching his men 
rescue some valises and a bundled tent 
from the swirling waters. One mule of 
the string which has deposited these loads 
in the crossing is furiously lashing its rear 
’file" with its heels, and gradually pulling 
that animal off its unstable footing in the 
water. The third animal is poised on the 
other bank, and gradually dislodging its 
load in its frightened efforts to avoid the 
struggling mass of mules and water 
beneath. Lance-Corporal W.-and a 


By ‘ The Adjutant 

private spring into the water, skilfully 
avoiding- the kicking heels, and unhook 
the lead chains. Another man jumps to 
the head of the animal on the forward 
bank ; a couple of men take the water 
above their waists and rescue the fallen 
loads, and in a few minutes the refractory 
string is safely across, relashcd and re¬ 
loaded, ready to march on. 

At the Night Camp 

Sixpence ” watches the remainder of 
his platoon unhook and lead more mules 
across, the men steadying the loads with 
one hand and the mule with the other. 
Other little mishaps occur, and are as 
quickly righted, and at last the transport 
is over without “ Sixpence ” having 
uttered a single word, or one load being 
lost; no one is worried. It is not the first 
experience of the kind that the day has 
brought. 

The platoon sergeant turns to " Six¬ 
pence ” as they trudge along through the 
deep, thick mud, and says, “ Have you 
got a match, sir ? ” Private Stewer on the 
flank begins to whistle a march tune. A 
grin goes round the lean, tanned faces as 
the whistler tries to reduce the time of his 
march to the rate at which he is able to 
lift his feet out of the terrific mud. 

\t ith the knowledge of experience, 
each member of the distributed platoon 
instinctively begins to steer a course for 
the wettest portion of the ground ahead, 
because it is easier going for man and 
beast than where the mud is stiff. 

No. 6 has not got to join in the labour 
of digging the perimeter defence trench 
around the night’s camp. It has got its 
tent up, and is busy with its first routine 
task—washing its feet in the river, and 
cleansing socks and boot interiors from 
the day’s mud. It is a difficult task, for 
the camp site is ankle-deep in mud, and a 
cold drizzle of rain is falling. It is 
unpleasant and trying, too, because every 
man is dog-tired, and the shelter of the 
tent and a blanket is alluring. But 
Bedouin Atkins knows that wet socks 
can be marched in, but muddy socks and 
gritty feet mean blisters. And it is no 
good a man going lame in the desert; 
he must carry on. 

“The Ways of the Desert” 

At six o clock, when " Sixpence ” 
comes to inspect feet and socks, and look 
at rifles and ammunition, lie tells the 
platoon that the mahallas, which carry 
the rations by river, cannot make headway 
against the down-stream wind, and there¬ 
fore there will be no issue of food to¬ 
night. Nobody shows perturbation at 
the prospect. Atkins is an Arab, and 
knows the ways of the desert. 

It is still raining, and there does not 
seem to be a dry thing in the world. But 
in the lee of the tent several small fires 
are burning and smoking beneath clusters 
of canteens. No. 6 is prepared for 
contingencies. From each man’s haver¬ 
sack or pack a few dry sticks have been 
produced. They have been picked up 
from previous camping places, or along 
the line of previous marches, and dried 
on yesterday’s fire. No man of No. 6 
passes a bit of wood on his march. He 
pouches it. The shallow desert fire, 


providing the maximum of heat with the 
minimum of fuel, is another careful desert 
accomplishment. . 

Two days later the mud bricks of an 
Arab town flanked the night’s camp. 
When all duties were done, four men of 
No. 6 went into the bazaar and bought 
dates and rice and tobacco, bargaining with 
cool ease and fluent signs, plus the few 
Arabic words which “ Sixpence ” had 
taught them on the line of inarch from the 
little booklet that the corps had issued. 
When they took back their purchases to 
camp and divided them, there was a little 
feast and good smells in No. 6’s tent. 
But the next day the bottom of each man’s 
haversack held a carefully stowed portion 
of rice and dates for emergency use, when 
- rations might be three days behind. 


It is a blazing May day, and the frosted 
winds and flooded earth of March seem an 
impossible dream. No. 6 is coming back 
with B Company from a reconnaissance 
of a Turkish position. You cannot see the 
khaki of a man’s clothes for flies. They sit 
on all like gleaming armour. It is useless 
trying to shake them off. They simply 
resettle with implacable persistence. 

We have all had a hard day since dawn 
drove away the. night’.s shimal, nearly 
nine hours ago. Every man is covered 
With dust, although our kit is thin shirts 
and shorts. We started out with one full 
water-bottle apiece. We could have 
drunk twenty, and still been thirsty. 
But although we are at the end of the 
day, every man of No. 6 has still some 
water left in his bottle. 

A Man, an Arab, and a Soldier 

When we started the operation we 
could not be sure of getting back in a 
given time. War and the desert make 
their own time-table. So throughout the 
blazing molten day and its strenuous 
doings, when one’s thirst had grown 
intolerable, No. 6 had just washed out its 
dry, sandy mouth and leathery tongue 
with one gurgle of water, and promptly 
replaced the cork of the bottle. Thus No. 6 
has done as the desert man does—lived 
a fierce desert day on as little water as 
would be consumed on a six-mile spring 
route march at home. 

The sun swings immediately aloft in a 
sky of furnace brass, and beats down upon 
us like the open mouth of a blast furnace. 
It is impossible to remain in it for long, 
despite spine pads and helmet covers and 
strong, deep topees. We have no tents, 
no anything, except our Arab qualities of 
supplying our needs from the minimum 
available. So within ten minutes of its 
return No. 6 Platoon is snug beneath 
shelters constructed of embedded pick 
helves and shovels, across ulrich are tied 
the heavy Service blankets. 

When the sun drops, and the desert 
horizon deepens to lines of clear umber. 
Sixpence will take No. 6 for a short 
expedition to some low-, weed-like scrub 
which will provide the fuel to cook 
to-morrow’s food. Another platoon will 
ti ek to the marsh and renew the water 
supply. When these things are done, it is 
to go out with the pickets towards 
the Lurk. Bedouin Atkins is truly a man, 
an Arab, and a soldier. 
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Teuton Trickery Revealed by an Airman’s Camera 


hospital. Notice the Red Cross prominently displayed where 
there was scarcely likely to be a hospital, but where the personnel 
of the aerodrome might safely be housed under a sign which the 
Hun himself refuses to honour. This is but one of many examples 
of Hun abuse of the Red Cross that British airmen have disclosed. 


This striking aerial photograph of the German aerodrome at 
Thionville was taken by a British airman on May 15th, when six¬ 
teen large hangars were observed and two large aeroplanes were 
visible on the ground, so that there could be no validity in any Hun 
protest that it was a case of a disused aerodrome turned into a 


- - --- ■ ~■ w.w v. uig i diua uii tuyianu as pnoio 

graphed from a machine in the air. Inset : The prisoner cre> 
of the Gotha which during a recent raid on Paris was forced t 
descend and captured intact. 
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Varia from Home Forest to Front Trench 



A British and a French soldier drink to each other’s good fortune during an interval in their sterner 
•t ,e area. Right : A British sentry by a ruined Nissen hut in the front line on the Ypres salient. 
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American Activity Against All Freedom s Foes 


American sailors preparing to fire a gun aboard one of the new torpedo-boat destroyers now being built in great numbers for immediate 
service. Right: Mr. Wilson, one of the American delegates in Scotland, putting a rivet into a standard ship at John Brown's yard. 


American soldiers in an English camp removing their cookhouse. They found this method quicker than taking the house to pieces. 
Right : Ohio National Guardsmen with the American forces in France proceeding to their posts in the front trenches. 


erican construction company 'laying .timbers in a new dock 
miles and a half long at an American base port in France, 
ircle: Americans creeping forward to attack enemy trenches. 
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British Outposts in the German Offensive 


At an outpost line on the western front held by Highlanders during the German spring offensive. With machine-gun and rifles the men were 
posted, ready to make the enemy masses pay heavily in casualties for every yard of ground he gained. Right : British detachments moving 
up to the line on the western front at night. The man in the foreground was serving as a “ link *' connecting two detachments. 


Yp . re ® ® alient - Men of a British outpost in readiness for an anticipated attempt of the enemy against their position. Though 
the British line east of Ypres was drawn back somewhat as a consequence of the German pressure to the south towards Hazebrouck, and despite 
e enemy 8 capture of Messines Ridge and Kemmel Hill, the British hold on the Ypres salient has been stubbornly maintained. 


,-r* 








British soldiers in a German subterranean “communication trench ” that they had captured. This tunnel, nearly a mile long beneath the 
Hooge-IVIenin road, had been built by the enemy to bring troops to the village of Hooge, about three miles east of Ypres. Right: In readiness 
for the enemy. British troops lined along the bank of a canal during the German offensive on the western front. 


A British field-gun and machine-gunners ready to hold a canal against the enemy during the course of the great German offensive, the opening 
stages of which began on March 21st. At such points delaying actions of the greatest importance can frequently be maintained, and in the 

event of a retirement being necessary the bridge could be easily destroyed. 
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Fighting in the Open on the Western Front 
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Holding & Carrying-oh on the Long Battle Line 


Outside a fortified cottage on the western front in France. “ 
ing up ” and enjoying a rest during a spell of quiet. 


British Lewis gunners at a well-concealed post where they fired 
through an ingeniously constructed “ tunnel.** 


On the alert at a British outpost where the war had moved 
out into the open on the western front. 


Britannia’s insistent message is addressed even to the fighting men 
near the front line in France. 




The 11 rule of the road ” at a point near a British sector in France. 
The soldier was there to see that the rule was kept. 
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In a Somme Town Held Safe from the Hun 





Principal thoroughfare in one of the towns well behind the lines on the Somme front, where French and British soldiers mingle in 
the streets—typifying the linked line of the Allies which was meeting and holding up the great German offensive farther to the east. 



■■■ .■ ... * i 

thill i a 


Another view in the same town, with French troops marching through on their way to reinforce the allied armies that were staying the 
German offensive. The British soldier by the kerb to the left was standing correctly to attention on the passing of “ an armed party.” 
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Pencillings from Our War Artist’s Sketch-Book 


. 


The impression of the Butte de Warlencourt, given by Mr. 
Sheldon in this further page of selections from his sketch-book, 
is one of the most striking landscapes of the war, and it will help 
our readers to follow the description of “The Mound of Death,” 
by the Editor in the further instalment of his “ Little Journeys,” 


appearing on tho opposite page. Surprisingly little has been 
written of this most picturesque and impressive landmark of the 
Somme Battles, and seldom has the Butte de Warlencourt 
figured in the sketches of artists or in the photographs of 
war scenes. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE GREAT WAR 


THE M 


F ROM memory’s panorama of the war 
there is one little landscape that 
detacliesitself in my mind’s eye. It 
shows a strange, lone hill, looming large 
and grey above far surrounding fields of 
desolation. You can see the Butte dc 
Warlcncourt a long way off, lying to the 
south-west, Qn the road to Albert, after 
you have left Bapaume. When you draw 
near and come to climb this hill afoot, 
you find it little more than a chalky 
hummock, rising a matter of less than 
forty feet above the road. It is surprising 
how 'so small a mound of earth should 
bulk so considerably in the eye at a 
distance ; and before the British howitzers 
in the great Somme battles of 1916 made 
havoc of this hillock, blasting it away to 
little more than half its ancient mass, it 
must have dominated the countryside 
for many miles around, probably sug¬ 
gesting in its outline an extinct volcano. 

A volcano it was for many months in 
that rainy autumn of 1916, but its erup¬ 
tions came less from within than from 
without, though it could belch its lava 
rain of lead from many an orifice in its 
steeply sloping sides. 

r PHR Butte de Warlencourt has been a 
place of death from time immemorial, 
but the differences of death may bo as 
varied as the shapes of hills. Among our 
hills of home this Butte would bo a mere 
unevenness of the ground. The death 
that was there in the ancient days was 
closely akin to beauty and peace. The 
death that reigned around and upon it in 
the mighty Battles of the Somme was 
ugly and appalling. 

Before the legions of Caisar conquered 
the Gallic tribes of the Sommo; and 
brought " all Gaul ” within the Empire of 
Rome, it may have been that the Butte de 
Warlencourt was reared. It was none of 
Nature's designing ; it was a prehistoric 
tumulus budded by his people as the grave 
of some powerful Celtic chieftain. 

A beautiful memorial it must have been, 
for there is no more grateful sight than a 
little hill set in the middle of low country, 
and many thousands of hands must have 
been busy at the making of the Butte de 
Warlencourt in the twilight of history. 
The work of their hands might have 
outlasted the pyramids but for the 
Great War, which came to disturb the 
age-long sleep of that unknown chieftain. 

T^VEN the monstrous destructive force 
of modern artillery, which has riven 
and diminished it, has been unable to efface 
this lonely tumulus. It still remains an 
eminent landmark, while it has acquired 
a new and awesome history which will 
make it stir the thoughts of men until an 
age as distantly to come as that of its 
first fashioning lies remote in the past. 

The military foresight of the leaders of 
the Hun tribes that flooded into the 
Somme valley and devastated it in the 
early years of the Great War is nowhere 
better illustrated than in their choice of 
line along the Bapaume-Albcrt road. The 
Butte de Warlencourt served them well in 
the earlier battles of the Somme and, 
despite all the epic achievements of 
British arms from the opening of that 
gigantic struggle at the beginning of July, 
the Butte remained in German hands on 
November 6th, when it seemed as though 


OUND OF 

By the Editor 

the British strength had spent itself 
against this little bastion of the invaders. 

The hill had been transformed by them 
from a prehistoric burial mound into a 
modern fortress, better adapted to defence 
than thc’vaunted strongholds of Antwerp 
or Namur. It had been honeycombed 
with tunnels and cemented dug-outs, 
where sufficient machine-guns had been 
placed to hold up an army, and its slopes 
were so exposed that to climb them in the 
face of the gusts of fire with which the 
garrison could sweep the attackers was as 
certain a death as men could encounter. 
Yet British soldiers and their kinsmen 
from overseas did not quail before these 
gusts of fire, and more than once they 
stood victorious on this mound of death, 
but at such sacrifice that they had not 
sufficient strength remaining to retain 
the position, and the Hun could snatch it 
back again from hands that had won but 
could not hold. 


r PHE great Abbey of Eaucourt, turned 
into a stronghold by the enemy, had 
been wrested front him on October q tli by 



A BRITISH SOLDIER TYPE: K.O.S.B. 

(From a sketch bn Major William Orpen, one of 
the official artists on the western front.) 


the furious assaults of the British, "crawl¬ 
ing through deep, grey, slime puddles and 
by water-pools that had once been shell- 
holes.” The scene of that historic fight 
is less than a mile south of the Butte, and 
Le Sars, another formidable fortress, 
about eight hundred yards south-west of 
the mound on the highway to Albert, 
was captured the next day. ‘ The Butte 
held cut, and not even the Tanks, that 
enabled the infantry to win at Eaucourt 
and Le Sars, could provide the key to 
unlock this door which barred the way 
to Bapaume. 

How ridiculous it seemed, that autumn 
morning of 1917, when 1 first stood upon 
the Butte de Warlencourt, that so small 
a thing should have been the centre of so 
great a struggle. How strange that a 
vanished tribe of ancient Gaul should have 
reared this little earthwork in the grey 
dav;n of civilisation for men — in an age 
when civilisation was thought to have 
reached its greatest triumph—to shatter 
each other to death upon it ! There is a 
philosophy in history, we are told, and 
progress is its essence. As I stood on the 
Butte that morning, I wondered if we had 
really' advanced so greatly as we supposed 


DEATH 


beyond the spirit of the vanished people 
that reared such mounds as this to om- 
memorate their dead chieftains. 

HP HE marvel is that so much of the 
Butte remains. Thousands of high 
explosives from British guns had burst 
upon it, blowing tons of its accumulated 
earth away, and yet the Huns within 
their burrows could hold on. Had it 
been a fortress of massy stone and mortar, 
with steel-domed gun emplacements, it 
would speedily have been made untenable. 
The crude earthwork of the Celts proved 
better adapted to defence than the 
elaborate contrivances of the modem 
military engineers. 

The surface of the hill had been churned 
into a horrid mess of chalky earth, over 
which sparse grasses were already growing, 
when I came back in the following spring 
to this strange monument of an intangible 
past and a scarcely credible present. 
German rifles, helmets, boots, accoutre¬ 
ments of all sorts had littered the shell- 
holes of the now shapeless mound on my 
first visit, but there had been some further 
“cleaning up” in the interval. Many a 
" dud ” shell was embedded almost to its 
base, suggestive of defective work in 
British munition factories, of labour lost; 
though doubtless these were a very low 
percentage of the thousands that had 
. detonated effectively on these immemorial 
slopes. 

VX/TIAT most impressed me was the 
” nearness of the British trenches. A 
little brook, tributary of the Ancre, skirts 
the base of the Butte on the west. Beyond 
this, a matter of two hundred yards, lay' 
a ditch which was part of the British 
trenches, and there for nearly four months 
of foulest winter our brave countrymen 
held the foremost line where the great 
Somme push had come to a standstill in 
the first week of November, 1916. So 
near did the trenches seem, that a golfer 
might have tee’d his ball on the mound 
and driven it into them. There could 
have been no movement in them by day 
that did not bring a rattle of machine-gun 
fire from the overlooking Boche strong¬ 
hold. The courage and endurance that 
could hold such a trench so long made 
one thriil with pride of race. 

Pride, too, for the white wooden monu¬ 
ments erected on the top of the mound 
to officers and men of the Durham Light 
Infantry who fell in the autumn attacks 
upon it, and whose comrades eventually- 
stormed the position on February 27th, 
1917, when the Hindenburg retreat from 
Bapaume was impending. 

THUS the prehistoric tumulus had 
-*• become a new place of burial. The dust 
of the ancient Celtic race now mingles 
here with the dust of Briton and of 
Teuton. There will be many pilgrims to 
this lone hill by the Ancre River, and not 
a few will come from Tyneside, whose 
sons laid down their lives to regain it 
from the Hun. 

That the Hun should have swept back 
again a y'ear later and reoccupied all this 
desolated countryside is merely to be 
accounted among the fortunes of war. 
He is not likely to make another stand on 
the Butte de Warlencourt when he is 
once more and finally retreating towards 
the homeland of his predatory tribes. 












Seagoing vessel constructed of reinforced concrete by Messrs. 
J. & W. Stewart, of Belfast and London. The projecting bolts 
are for fastening wooden “ fenders ” to protect the hull. 
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Concrete Marvels of the Coming New Marine 


Deck view from the stern of Messrs. Stewart's first seagoing concrete vessel, the starboard side of which is shown in the top 
photograph. Inset : The Alpha, a 40-feet long boat of concrete moulded on ironwork, recently launched on the Thames. 
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NEW OBS ERV ATIONS OF AN ORDERLY 

THE R.A.M.C. MAN AS COURIER 

By Ward Muir 

Author of the Popular “ Observations of an Orderly ** 


I K these days of overcrowded railway 
trains it is seldom that one sees 
the once familiar “ reserved ” label 
upon a compartment’s window. Never¬ 
theless, a rare specimen of that label still 
sometimes blossoms forth. His Majesty 
the King, as represented by one of his 
servitors at an unseen desk in the War 
Office, has demanded that adequate space 
shall be kept for a distinguished traveller. 
Generals, admirals, and multi-millionaires 
may pcrspiringly sit iive-a-side or stand 
in the corridor ; but the distinguished 
traveller is, by virtue of his honourable 
plight, given precedence over all. He is 
a wounded man. 

It frequently happens that a man who 
has lost a limb, or who has been blinded, 
requires to travel a long distance to his 
home, and he is sent, with an orderly, 
by one of the regular expresses. Should 
he be sufficiently recovered to bear the 
tedium of sitting up it is not necessary 
to give him a reserved compartment, 
but should he be a lying-down case he 
gets one as a matter of course. 

It may be that on the departure plat¬ 
form you have witnessed the sad little 
drama of a poor fellow’, sightless, in 
civilian clothes, piloted along by a khaki- 
clad attendant with the Geneva crosses 
on his arms. Pitying glances follow the 
pair into the train. Vet theirs is often 
a jovial journey. 

I have half a dozen times taken blinded 
men home thus, and truth compels me to 
acknowledge that they were the reverse of 
disconsolate. 

Happiness of the Wounded 

I have guided a blind' man to his 
young wife in a Yorkshire town, and 
seen her gaze at him, wordless, pallid, 
and dry-eyed ; and (again in Yorkshire) 
I have seen a wife burst into tears when 
she beheld her husband grope his way, 
on my arm, from the train. But in 
neither instance u’as it the stricken 
husband himself who—at least as far 
as one could judge—was deeply moved ; 
and during the journey which preceded 
this encounter my sightless companion, 
on both occasions, was gay and garrulous. 

The job of going as orderly to a distance 
with a patient fell to my lot perhaps 
eighteen or tw’enty times in three years. 
I went with wounded, sick, or blinded 
men to the North of England, to Scotland, 
to Wales, and to Ireland ; and I made 
many other short trips, comparatively 
locally, with squads of patients being 
transferred to convalescent homes or 
camps. Again and again I accompanied 
parties for afternoon outings by motor- 
'bus into the country, and to theatre 
matinees or teas. And I noticed then 
what I noticed within the confines of the 
hospital itself—that the sick man is a 
deal more despondent than the wounded 
man. 

Having made this observation, I hasten 
to add that nothing will ever induce 
me to minimise the hideous agonies which 
those blinded and maimed men have 
suffered. The mere circumstance that, 
when we watch these pathetic heroes in 
England, they are manifestly happy, gives 
ns a hint of what they have come through 
abroad—if this deplorable condition seems 


to them, by contrast, a welcome recovery 
and relief. It must be confessed that 
more than one discharged man with 
whom I travelled to his home u’as joyously 
glad that his soldiering days lay safely 
behind him. “ Pleased to get into civvies 
again ? Not ’arf ! ” the fortunate mortal 
who has for "ever doffed khaki exclaims. 
And, indeed, he has earned the right 
to that attitude : his empty sleeve, his 
patent Roehampton leg, or his unseeing 
eyes witness that he has given much 
for his country and may rejoice at regain¬ 
ing, even at such a price, the freedom 
he deserves. 

Travelling Companions 

To Wales I took, for sanatorium treat¬ 
ment, a soldier who had contracted con¬ 
sumption, and he was a more subdued 
travelling companion. We made friends 
in the long-run, but at first our conversa¬ 
tional progress w’as slow', and to my 
attempts at chatting he returned such 
vague monosyllabic answers that I began 
to think he was feeble-wittcd. The 
explanation dawned on me at last. Eng¬ 
lish was to him a difficult tongue. He 
was Welsh, and when I spoke rapidly 
lie could not follow me ; also he had 
to be given a pause to frame his replies. 
On the other hand, with an Irish patient, 
whom I convoyed to Drogheda, there 
was barely a moment’s cessation in the 
flood of loquacity. 

It seemed to me that he talked from 
the moment we left Euston until, with 
a whoop, he greeted the cronies who 
had assembled to meet him at our goal. 
11 c certainly talked all night on the 
steamer. And when I left him I made 
for Dublin, and an hotel bed, there to 
sleep off the exhaustion which overcame 
me ; by that time I needed a supporting 
orderly a deal more than my patient had 
ever needed me. 

The orderly, when despatched on such 
an expedition as this, is presumed to 
return the minute after he has got rid 
of his charge. He receives no hotel bill 
allowances enabling him to remain over¬ 
night. Should he have to wait till next 
morning for a train back he must find 
what shelter he can, either at the station 
or a Y.M.C.A. hut, or he may spend his 
private money, if he chooses, on lodgings. 
Personally 1 have often roosted in a 
Y.M.C.A. bunk, and wmuld ask for nothing 
better. 

A Kindly Practice 

Likewise I have been extravagant 
and stayed at hotels—luxuries appre¬ 
ciated, be it said, after a spell of camp 
fare. But at our hospital a kindly 
practice prevailed of picking, whenever 
practicable, an orderly, for a travelling 
job, who lived at or near the town of 
destination. 

A Scottish orderly would be sent when 
a patient was going to Scotland, and 
would be granted a twelve or twenty- 
four hours’ permit to tarry and visit his 
native place before reappearing ; a 
Lancashire. orderly would be sent with a 
Lancashire patient, and so on, aivarrange¬ 
ment the result of which was that scarcely 
an orderly in the unit failed to see his 
own hearthside at least once a year— 


over and above his normally allotted 
seven days’ leave. 

On one occasion our sergeant-major, 
who was a bit of a wag, put up a notice 
to the effect that an orderly was wanted 
to take a tuberculous officer patient to 
.Switzerland. Any man who knew French, 
or had relatives whom he wished to visit 
in Switzerland, was to write his name 
on the paper below. A number of 
innocents at once complied —and each 
was promptly asked whether his depart¬ 
ment at the hospital was so slack that he 
could be released for a whole week ; if 
he felt that this was so, more work would 
be found for him. 

There existed, miserabile dictu, no 
patient destined for the Alps. He was 
a myth ; and the wretches who had 
signed the paper found themselves in 
a quandary, for they were thereafter 
unable to urge the “ I can't be spared ” 
plea, which is a favourite when an un¬ 
congenial fatigue is suddenly sprung 
upon us. 

Travelling with an officer invalid the 
orderly has, as a rule, a -pleasant time. 
The compartment is not only reserved, 
but is first class ; and the officer who 
buys a luncheon-basket for himself gene¬ 
rally stands his satellite one, too. I 
remember having a festive trip with a 
major who — in spite of the fact that he 
was in considerable pain— told humorous 
stories and cracked j okes incessan tly. 

Brotherhood of the Rod 

I had, of course, at the outset adopted 
the conventional demeanour of the silent, 
respectful, and attentive courier, but I 
smuggled surreptitiously into the luggage- 
rack a most “ unorderliesque ” object 
in a canvas sheath, which caught the 
major's glance and caused him to ask 
its meaning. 

It was a fishing-rod, the explanation 
of its presence being that I purposed to 
steal a few hours’ fronting in Westmor¬ 
land after I had bidden my patient 
farewell. The major was tickled. He 
was himself an ardent angler, and from 
this moment onward elected to treat me 
as a fellow-sportsman rather than a body- 
servant. 

Passers-by, peeping into our com¬ 
partment, may have been surprised 
to discover a major and a private not 
merely travelling together—the reason, 
alas! was obvious enough, from the 
major’s bandages and my R.A.M.C. badge 
— but laughing and talking and lunching 
as though there were no such thing as 
disparities of grade. 

Indeed our officers, at any rate the 
elderly ones, seem seldom to be such 
martinets as the outsider is led to suppose. 
The pros and cons of military discipline 
it is not within my province to argue ; 
T can only asseverate that, as an orderly 
in hospital, I have never once been 
reminded by one of my superiors of the 
extreme humbleness of my status : and 
when it comes to the social intercourse 
of travel on a long journey, and other 
soldiers are in the nature of things not 
present, these differences of rank, in the 
most felicitous fashion, are minimised or 
made to vanish altogether. 
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Valour Crowned With the Victoria Cross 


C APTAIN (A OPTING LIEUTENANT-COLONEL) JAMES FOIIBES- 
ltOBERTSON, V.C., D.S.O., M.O., Border Regiment, by quick 
Judgment, resource, untiring energy, and magnificent example on four separate, 
occasions, saved the line from breaking and averted a situation which might 
have had serious and far-reaching consequences. He had two horses shot 
under him, and was thrown five times, but continued fighting on foot, fearlessly 
exposing himself under heavy fire wliile collecting parties and organising and 
encouraging the men. 

Major (Acting Lieutenant-Colonel) Oliver Cyril Spencer Watson, V.C., 
D.S.O. (Reserve of Officers), late King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, 
organised and led his men under intense rifle and machine-gun fire. Out¬ 
numbered, he ordered his men to retire, facing almost certain death by so doing. 
He “ held his life as nothing,” and was killed while covering the withdrawal. 

Acting Lieutenant-Colonel William Herbert Anderson, V.C., Highland 
Light Infantry, displayed most conspicuous bravery in gallantly leading a 
counter-attack, capturing twelve machine-guns and seventy prisoners, and 
restoring a line endangered by the enemy’s assaults. “ He died fighting 
within the enemy’s lines, setting a magnificent example to all who were 
privileged to serve under him.” 

Lieutenant Alan Jerrard, V.C., R.A.F. (formerly South Staffordshire 
Regiment), when on an offensive patrol with two other officers, attacked live 


enemy aeroplanes and shot one down in flames, following it down within a 
hundred feet of the ground. He then attacked an enemy aerodrome from 
a height of only fifty feet, and single-handed engaged nineteen machines. 

Second-Lieutenant John Crawfurd Buchan, V.C., Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, insisted on remaining with his men. although he had been wounded 
early in the day. When practically surrounded, he collected his men to fight 
the way back to the support line. Called upon to surrender by the enemy who 
were rushing on him, he replied, “ To hell with surrender 1 ” shot the foremost 
man and, repelling the advance, got back to the support line where he held 
out till dusk. Troops being unexpectedly withdrawn on the left flank. 
Lieutenant Buchan was cut olf and was last seen holding out against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

Frivato Jack Thomas Counter, V.C., King’s Liverpool Regiment, displayed 
most conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty. Ho obtained vital intorma- 
tion as to the numbers and position of the enemy, who had effected a lodgment 
in our front line. He went out under terrific fire, after seeing five runners 
killed in the attempt, and subsequently carried five messages across the open 
under heavy artillery barrage. His *’ extraordinary courage in facing almost 
certain death because he knew that it was vital that the message should bo 
carried, produced a most excellent impression on his young and untried 
companions.” 



Actg. Lt.-Col. J. S. COLLINGS- 
WELLS, late Bedford Regt. 


Temp. Lt.-Col. C. BUSHELL, 
R.W. Surrey Regt. 


Capt. J. FORBES-ROBERT- 
SON, Border Regt. 


Actg. Lt.-Col. F. C. ROBERTS, 
Worcester Regt. 



Actg. Capt. R. F. J. HAY¬ 
WARD, late Wilts Regt. 


Capt. A. M. TOYE, 
Middlesex Regt. 


Major W. H. ANDERSON, 
Highland Light Infantry. 


Actg. Capt. T. T. PRYCE, 
Grenadier Guards. 



Sec.-Lt. B. M. CASSIDY, 
late Lancs Fusiliers. 


Sec.-Lt. J. C. BUCHAN, 
A. & S. Highlanders. 


Sergt. H. JACKSON, 
East Yorks Regt. 


Sergt. T. E. KENDLE, 
D.C.L.I. 



Seaman J. H. CARLESS, 
R.N. 



Pte. H. G. COLUMBINE, 
late M.G.C. 


Pte. R. G. MASTERS, 
A.S.C. 


Portraits by Speaight, Elliott d Fry, Cale d rolden, 


Pte. J. CUNNINGHAM, 
E. Yorks Regt. 

Walter Barnett , and liassano. 



Actg. Lt.-Col. 0. C. S.WATSON 
late K.O.Y.L.I. 



Lieut. A. JERRARD, 
R.A.F. 




Pte. J. T. COUNTER. 
King’s Liverpool Regt. 


Pte. HAROLD WHITFIELD, 
K.O. Shropshire L.I. 
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GERMANY’S WORST OUTRAGE $ 

Murder of Helpless Wounded and Nurses in a Hospital •? 

By F. A. McKENZIE - p 


I HAVE seen many crimes of Germany 
in this war. X was in Belgium 
when her armies outraged, burned, 

' and destroyed ; I heard from the lips 
of dying men flung from her decks the 
tale of how the Lusitania had been sunk ; 
I have helped at the Dutch frontier to 
receive British prisoners, wrecked and 
broken by the cruelty of their German 
captors ; X have lived in the recovered 
cities of France, and learned from their 
people of the nameless cruelties inflicted 
on them. But never have X witnessed 
anything which has filled me with such 
cold rage as the murder by German air¬ 
men of our nurses, doctors, and helpless 
wounded in Northern France. 

Stretching along a sandy valley on 
the coast, far away from the fighting 
lines, a number of hospitals for sick and 
wounded soldiers have been grouped 
together. The place has been frequently 
described. There is no secret about its 
position. These temporary buildings— 
wooden huts, galvanised iron sheds, and 
lines of tents—have been held up to 
admiration as one of the wonders of the 
war. 

Up to a few days ago the British 
authorities did not think it necessary to 
protect this place in any way. They 
apparently refused to believe that even 
Germans would delilicr+ttely bomb a. 
large hospital centre. And so there were 
no dug-outs, no bomb-proof casemates, 
and no protection against shell splinters. 
The sides of the huts were not even sand¬ 
bagged, and so did not present pro¬ 
tection of any kind. The authorities 
probably felt, and one can understand 
their feeling, that the very openness of 
the place was its best protection. 

Murder from the Sky 

On the evening of Sunday, May rytli, 
the Sisters at one of the Canadian hospitals 
in the district, who had been to a concert, 
were returning to their quarters when 
suddenly they heard a loud humming. 
" It’s a Gotha,” said one. Almost in¬ 
stantly there came a terrific crash, and a 
monster bomb fell directly upon the 
quarters of the Canadian orderlies and 
other male hospital attendants. These 
orderlies are mostly elderly men beyond 
fighting age. Most of them were asleep. 
The bomb made a direct hit on the 
wooden building, wiped it out, and started 
a considerable fire. 

Some of the orderlies were so blown to 
bits that it has been impossible to 
* recognise their remains. The fire cau’ght 
a big tent near by, lighting up the whole 
neighbourhood. 

If the first Gotha had been uncertain 
of where it was, and had dropped the 
bomb at random, there Could be no uiicer- 
tainty now. for the fire revealed the entire 
district. This was just what the Germans 
wanted. Tnere was a squadron of aero¬ 
planes overhead, a line of them, each 
some distance apart from the other. They 
dropped their bombs in lines, crashing 
and smashing the hospitals. Even here, 
however, they were careful where they 
sent their charges. 

The bombs continued to fall for some 
timt. Theft' there came a pause. The 
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first squadron had exhausted its supplies. 
After a brief pause three Other squadrons 
came up at intervals. Hour after hour 
that night the hellish bombardment from 
the sky was maintained. 

What was happening down below ? 
At the first explosion the doctors in 
charge of the hospitals moved out to take 
command of the situation. They in¬ 
stantly had the lights turned out. One 
doctor colonel, whom I knew, vent from 
point to point, amid the bursting bombs, 
directing affairs. He hurried to the 
Sisters’ quarters and commanded that 
they should all lie down under their beds. 
Then he hurried across the open, to where 
a tent was burning, to help some men to 
put it out. As he started to fight the 
flames another bomb fell, and an elderly 
orderly, fifty years old, was killed at his 
side. 

The Heroic Nurses 

Two other doctors tried to come up. 
As they crossed a bit of green a bomb 
fell' right on it. One doctor was killed 
on the spot and the other badly wounded. 

In the wards patients and nurses took 
the situation with remarkable calm. The 
chief anxiety of the patients was lest the 
Sisters should be hurt. The Sisters on 
their part moved about doing whatever 
they could. All that they could do was 
as nothing, because there was nothing 
possible in the way of protection. 

"Lie down. Sister; lie down!” the 
men called at each crash. In one ward, 
where the Sister refused to protect her¬ 
self, some of the wounded soldiers caught 
her and held her down. “ We won't let 
you get killed,” they said. And they 
tried to shelter her with their own 
bodies. 

In one of the nurses' quarters the day 
Sisters off duty hurried to the doorway 
when the first ,crashes came. The call 
came over for two Sisters to go and help 
at a critical point. ” Who will go ? ” 
called the Matron. Every nurse volun¬ 
teered. She picked on the nearest two 
girls, who moved out amid the bursting 
shell fragments as quietly and as bravely 
as soldiers going on a forlorn hope. 
Then she turned to the others. " All of 
you get back to your rooms,” she said, 
” and He under your beds. You will be 
called when you are wanted.” And they 
went out quietly, obeying orders. Some 
of the beds were so low that they could 
not lie under them. 

“ Every Sister Deserved a V.C.” 

Even lying down did not give protec¬ 
tion. One bomb fell right on a Sisters’ 
quarters. One nurse was so seriously 
wounded that she died a few minutes 
afterwards; another died within a few 
hours, a third when I was at the hospital 
was apparently at the point of death, and 
several others were wounded. 

When the first German squadron 
sailed away, lights were turned up in the 
operating-theatres. Doctors, nurses, and 
the remaining orderlies started to try to 
do something for the badly wounded. 
Doctors and nurses started sifting out 
the living from the dead. They had 
barely begun their work before the bombs 
began to fall again. 


Picture the scene now ! The doctors j 
had a few implements and appliances by [' 
them. The nurses helping them had || 
little hand-lamps, which they held up for ij 
the doctors to see by. Sometimes the !j 
force of the explosions threw them to the 
ground ; sometimes in intervals of their jl 
operations, obeying orders, they would jl 
drop for a second as each bomb struck, 1 
and then get up again and go on with 
their next task. “ Every night Sister 
deserved a Victoria Cross,” said the day j 
Sisters. It was a time when both day [ 
Sisters and night Sisters, doctors, helpers, | 
and patients showed such heroism as j! 
should never be forgotten in the story ij 
of our race. 

No words can convey any full impres- j 
sion of the horror of those hours, l or ij 
once the Germans really succeeded in [j 
their task. The men who run away from j i 
our airmen in day time and are afraid— j 
as they are afraid at the present time J 
to fight when the proportion is seven j 
Hun planes to two British — were very ; 
bold now. There were only women and 
unarmed men below. And so they sailed ; 
low to make sure of their aim. They 1 
came down to where it was impossible I 
to miss, and sent the charges right home. | 
They hit the tents. They hit the wards. 
They hit the quarters of the women ! 
workers. 

The casualties amounted to many 
hundreds. Many of those who fell were I 
buried on Tuesday in the bc'utiml 
cemetery of Etaples, near the pine woods i 
and the sea. Everyone attended. The 
nursing Sisters were given a soldier's 
burial with all the honours of war. 

Return of the Murderers ji 

The Germans returned again on Tuesday 
night. This time, however, preparations j 
had been made, compelling their retire¬ 
ment. The authorities had discovered ! 
that it was no longer safe to trust the 
Huns to regard the rules of war. Immedi- j 
ate steps were taken to make the camp |j 
more safe against attack. 

I was present on the next Friday after¬ 
noon when steel helmets were served out 
to the nurses. 

The whole facts of this attack upon 
the hospitals did not become known to 
the Army at the front tor several days. 
When news of it spread along the lines it j 
created fury and indignation" beyond 
words. The British soldier of all ranks 
has a feeling of respect, affection, and 
great kindness for the nursing Sisters. 
When one body of Australians saw some¬ 
thing of what had happened they wanted 
to go out and kill — and kill—and kill. 

Two German airmen were captured 
on the Sunday night. They were taken 
to our hospitals and nursed there. Their 
excuse was that they did not know there 
were hospitals below. Frankly, this excuse 
is absolutely incredible. The lights of 
the burning buildings alone must have 
revealed the hospitals. The German U 
authorities knew their position. It was 
a brilliant moonlight night, and the men V 
flew .very low. To me the plea of M 
ignorance is a cowardly evasion, which • 
only adds to one’s#detestatien of their U 
crime. ,’ f 
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iw contributor, whose real name -ft ri'an uneasy, but J prefer to think with 
>\i Id -doubtless be familiar to many Button That; it should not “ affect the 

hbpes or dears .of 4 a reasonable man.’’ 


M O N C. t h c 
many features 
which 1 have for¬ 
tunately been able 
to arrange for the present volume I 
set considerable store upon a series of 
articles by a writer who is new to my 
readers, but who before the war was 
steadily earning an enviable reputation as 
a story-writer in the leading magazines. 
Since the early days of the war he has 
"been on active service, chiefly in-tlie least, 
and his very remarkable powers of graphic 
'description and the creation'of - literary 
“ atmosphere ’’ have found a fine oppor¬ 
tunity in being applied to a sequence of 
word - pictures illustrative ■ of different 
phases of the-war in the least. ■ 

IVf v new 

1 T. ■ would .doubtless be familiar to many 
of my readers', will write under the noni 
de' guerre .of V, The Adjutant,'' and his 
series, as at present arranged, will consist' 
( of. at .least seven contributions,'the first 
’ of which appears in' this" issue and 
introduces us to the British soldier assimi- 
i kited to -desert warfare. On the whole, 

1 look forward to this new series' giving 
, my readers very great satisfaction, aiid 
it has the additional, attraction of dealing 
with a feature of the war which, has had 
comparatively little literary attention in 
OHr pages. 

Gibbon as War-Reading 

FOLLOWING my war-time habit of 
- • •• ’rctfCb..l:tg -j nfy mind by .re-reading • 
some of f the old : V sfandaVd ” writers, 
across whose pages few’shadows of the 
Greats War'- can fall; I •have just spent 
■ some prdfitable"evenlng' hours - with an - 
’old favourite of mine : Gibbon's " Auto- 
• biography.” The "air" of ample case and 
leisure which these fascinating-pages- of 
1 self-revelation breathe has a most sooth- - 
ting effect upon the mind distracted by 
l ;thc nervously uneasy life we are living 
to-dav..;... Ami yet, as I have so frequently 
illustrated in .thejsc notes of mine, not 
..even the ■re-reading of a book that was 
' written "a'cciitury and a quarter ago, and 
seems to be concerned with every, subject 
that'tends to carry the mirid away from , 
,tlie horrors of tills’war,'can be accom¬ 
plished without encountering some state- ’ 
ment 'of fact' or some passing' reflection . 
peculiarly apposite to our thoughts to-day. 

_ . ■ . !•- . . i \ J-'. r 

: IN Gibbon’s memoirs I find I have noted 
i. two or-three further .instances on the 
lines of many .which I have already printed ■ 
in this page. ? Touching the Irish question, ; 
for instance, there, is a sejitence on Lord- 
Sheffield's ‘‘.Observations on the Trade, 
Manufactures,' and Present State of Ire- 


futurity, is dark and doubtful. This.day. hemmed him in lover German anti- (| 
may possibly be my last; but the" laws aircraft, batteries 4 and shot him down by 
of probability, so true in general,, so - enveloping fire. Ball crashed one of his 

opponents-and-fpreed two down a few* 
moments before he was himself killed. 


fallacious in particular, still allow about 
fifteen years." To this he adds a footnote 
which is peculiarly interesting at a time 
when death is busy in our marts : 

Mr. lluffon, from our disregard of tlie 
possibility of death within* the four-and- 
tweiify hours, concludes that a chance; which' 
falls below or rises above ten thousand to 
one, will never affect the hopes or fears of 
a reasonable mail. The fact is true, lmt our 
courage is the effect of thoughtlessness, rather 
than of reflection. If a public lottery were 
drawn for-the ’choice of an immediate victim, 
aiid it our name were inscribed on one of the 
ten thousand tickets, should we be perfectly 
easy ? . 

Gibbon evidently, would suppose that the 
ten thousand to one chance would make 


“The Adjutant,” who has written especi¬ 
ally for.”-The War Illustrated ” a series of 
11 Word P.ctures of the Desert War ,’.’ the 
first of which appears on another page of 
this issue. 

Now, if we take the population of the 
inner Metropolitan" area-at 5,606,000—, 
a.moderate estimate—and put the average 
number killed in'an air’attack covering. 
tliat~'hrca“'at' fifty,' we ".get a chance 'of 
100,000 lo one ! So ' that on "Buffon's 


reasoTungTw.e Ought' all to be. as calm’as 
eu.cumb.ers .-.when : tho .barrage 4 is - going 
and the bombs.are dropping. ’ Yes ; but, 

land \vhicl7Jhiight be” "uVed.' to-day*"as »/'• Gibbon says, the.' laws of 'probability , 
“ -propaganda ”, in,the sister isle. <„ Gibbon ', s0 i ru P W general’j are " so fallacious 
remarks that this work of liis noble friend, 
was intended to guide the industry, to 


".so true' in general 1 
iii particular.”, ' 


correct .the prejudice, and to assuage the 
passions', of a country which seemed to 
forget. that she could he free and prosperous 
only..‘by. a friendly connection with Great 
Britain .” 'fife- italic is" mine, and the 
words are well'worth'emphasising. 

U ^LMOS-r‘ 

6 “The 

y past is no-more-;■ a: 

::>cs*c:*c:*c:*c:. 


WHEN Captain Albert Ball, V.C., fell 
through the evening. sky at Lens, 
shot. in the. heajl. by' Lieutenant von ’ 
Richthofen,. the. finest lad that ever wore 
wings perished. He had'become the hero ; 
of his-country, and the'greatest fighting’ 
pilot of‘his. time. 1 " After engaging ‘ in ' a' 


■MOSI in the concluding page of his 4 hundred and'fifty air battles, and destroy- : Exchequer. The illustrati 
'me'mqtrs the-great historian writes: . jrig fo'rtv-three enemy machines, he .was' apt and deserving of ividei 
- .present is a fleeting-numu^nt,-the trapped bv file great German formation' 1 g . ‘ 


.fifl oiir-prdspeet of that cut "him off'from his own lines arid 
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TTIE story of liis career has now been 
1 related in a book by Messrs; W. A. 
Briscoe and H. R. Stannard, with prefaces 
by Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Douglas Haig, . 
Sir Hugh Treiichard, and Brigadier- 
General Higgins. The work mainly 
consists of schoolboy-like, slangy, scrappy 
letters, written by the aviator to members 
of his family. It is likely to become a 
classic, with the young generation of 
Britons, and no better book could bo 
put in the hands of a growing, boy. - For 
Captain Ball was a very perfect, gentle, 
knight of the air, incarnating each . 
admirable quality of British youth. He 
was full of knowledge, full of feeling, arid 
1 rue. sportsmanship. One of the finest 
spirits that ever wore earth about him; . 
as a soldier of Christ lie was almost above 
General'Gordon, and the example of his 
. life, has become a national tradition, the . 

power of which is likely to Iasi for 
' hundreds of years. . 

The Q.M.A.A.C.’s 
' WELL-DESERVED {Honour has been 
. conferred upon the ‘Women's.’ Army 

. Auxiliary Corps' by Queen Mary’s assnmp- 
ti'Oii of the comraand-in'-ehre'f of the 
. .corps and the official alteration .of its 
-’title -to Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary 
CofpS. 1 Recently a service of patrols 
has been, added to tlve ^corps', 4 . charged : 

. with tlie duty of safeguarding t h'qjmembers 
in "camps and'hostels by- seeing -that they, 
do not form undesirable-acquaintances, 
and that they observe the necessary 
discipline. : . 

A LITTLE touch of genius for organisa 
-'*■ tiori and administration is shown in 
the fact that appointment of members 6) . 
the corps-to these, patrols will be made as 
a'mark of recognition of good character 
and service. Distinctive marks of the 
honour will be shoulder-straps of lemon '. 
yellow with a brassard of the same coloui 
stamped with the initials. Q.M.A.A.C.-in . 
black,'with a whistle attached, to a white 
lanyard worn round the,'left arm'. The 
W.A.A.C.’s had already mane themselves 
smart. arid honoured- .representatives of 
British womanhood helping the manhood 
of the Empire in the war." .'As the 
Q.M.A.A.C.’s they may be relied upon to 
increase their popularity and prestige. 

I T is doubtful whether any movement 
*■ has produced more new ideas than 
the -War Savings campaign has done ' 
clurihg: the past twelve months or 'so. 
The movement has” been fruitful in 
adapting ideas to the difficult conditions 
of the -present time,-"and here: is an 
instance. During, the Tank period the 
manager of a business, situated in a town 
not visited .by the lanlous.enginc .of war- 
procured; an .old .water-tank, .Which he 
displayed , in . his shop-window,..' together || 
with a notice to the’effect' that, although « 
the real Tank, cffyl.d nOt'be procured the U 
one'displayed ivaS qrist as. capable . of 
holding . contributions ; to The National y 
illustration was very 
ider application. - • 

j. a. x. J 

Published liy (Jordon Vfc CJotch in 
Toronto and Montreal, in Canada. 
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A LONG SHOT AT 'BIG BERTHA 


One of the French I3’6 Guns Searching for the 
German Guns Bombarding Paris from St. Gobain 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 


WHITE NIGHTS IN JUNE 


ESPOXSIBILITY for many deaths 
lies heavy on the soul of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Of one in particular—of the 
death of Joy— it seems incredible that lie 
can be unconscious. Wherever he goes 
in those hurried journeys of his, that may 
serve as outlets for the morbid energy of 
an unsettled mind, but by tragic irony of 
I'atc contribute nothing to the achieve¬ 
ment of his ambition, he is confronted by 
landscapes and by scenes of human life 
from which all joy has disappeared. “ He 
killed Joy ” might, indeed, serve as an 
epitaph to be engraved upon his tomb. 

OEDULOL'S Press agents have secured 
many photographs of the Imperial 
megalomaniac on his war wanderings. 
Posed on an eminence he looks eastwards 
over Russia, westwards over France, 
southwards over Italy, northwards over 
tlic ocean. What does he see, one 
wonders ? In the far background, per¬ 
haps, some fantastic mirage of palaces 
where he treads, a laurelled conqueror ; 
but in the foreground only heaped 
corpses of his subjects, slain in adventure 
not of their own seeking, and heaped 
corpses of men of every civilised race, who 
all gladly accepted death rather than the 
shame of submission tcHiis tyranny. And 
in the middle distance, rising above the 
shell-ploughed, chemical-poisoned waste, 
where every lovely and wholesome thing 
is obliterated, smoke — not the smoke 
that in delicate spirals tells of quiet joys 
beside peaceful hearths, but the lurid 
smoke of burning towns and homesteads, 
quick bursts of smoke from exploding 
shells, creeping banks of smoke from evil 
cylinders. In all that wide prospect not 
a trace o joy. 

THEN he turns and goes-— where, does 
1 not matter. When battles are toward, 
this War Lord must run away and play— - 
write telegrams to his wife, give Iron 
Crosses to anybody who hasn’t got one— 
if there is such a person —do anything he 
likes except interfere. All-Highest is a 
very fine title, but it does not belong to 
the master and ruler of Germany. His 
name is Ludendorff, as the Kaiser knows 
very well. So Wilhelm turns his face 
towards his own dominions, and, again 
one wonders, what does he see there ? I 
have no knowledge by which to correct 
the varying accounts of conditions of life 
in Germany to-'day ; but one tiling I am 
very sure he does not sec within the 
confines of the Central Empires — and 
that is a single trace of joy. 

DF.FORE that cheerless vista the 
f wretched man may be left. Ele¬ 
mentary justice requires that he should 
lose a blessing of which he has robbed the 
world, and joy certainly falls within that 
category. Here in England, with the 
clean, safe sea between us and the stark 
ruin of war-swept territories, it has be¬ 
come so rare that it has often been deemed 
non-existent. How hideous in its sombre¬ 
ness, then, must life be in the enemy- 
occupicd countries! 

TOY, however, makes very deep roots 
and wiil raise a modest head in most 
unpromising conditions. Actual evil 
seems, indeed, to be the only thing abso¬ 
lutely fatal to it. It will creep into the 
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very humblest state where innocence of 
thought and act prevails, and will assert 
its existence without jarring upon sadness 
which it may not be able to oust. The 
power to do that is, I suppose, what 
distinguishes it from mirth and from 
gaiety. Certainly these would offend in 
a house where sadness dwells, whereas 
quiet joy can creep in and be sure of a 
welcome. And this being so, it seems to 
me plain duty to encourage joy wherever 
one is so fortunate as to light upon it, 
without being hypercritical about its 
form of expression. 

a S usual I am setting down on paper 
1 *■ the random thoughts of a recent 
mood. Even as a child I did not take 
kindly to going to bed by daylight, and 
even if I had not had some work to do 
this evening, I should not have turned 
my mind and feet bedwards as the clock 
pointed nearly to ten. I did what a good 
many other sensible men and women did 
- — went down to the river and walked 
along the Embankment " in the cool of 
the.day,” listening to the sound of the 
moving water and the stirring leaves, and 
less than half consciously observing the 
masses of the trees in the park on the 
opposite bank, the masses of piers and 
chimney-stacks and blocks of buildings 
seen against a moonless night sky, and 
the broken lights on the water, the 
flashes of electricity like summer light¬ 
ning over the zenith, the bright diamond 
sparks struck from the overhead wires 
of the railway, and every now and then 
the beams of a searchlight almost lazily 
, reaching up as if to pick up something, 
and then, having missed it, being cut off 
at the base. 

THE searchlights kept thought of the 
1 war prominent — the searchlights 
and something else. All the time my 
ears were pricked, expectant of the sound 
that is so familiar at night iff these times, 
half thud, half boom—the sound of a far- 
distant explosion, which may or may not 
l^c followed by the hollow bang of maroons 
and presently by the full orchestra of 
barrage and bombs. Everybody walking 
on the Embankment was similarly ex¬ 
pectant. If a door banged in a distant 
house, the just spoken word had to wait 
a moment long enough to be noticed 
before it was followed by the nextword, 
uttered in level tone. Besides, so many 
of the people strolling wore uniform. Not 
all the glamour of a warm June night 
could have brought forgetfulness of the 
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THE “ Gas Attack ” is the weekly organ of the 
1 Sew York Division at Camp Wadsworth, 
South Carolina, ami it is winning distm* non by 
the totality of the verses contributed to its pages 
by soldiers of tbe American Army there in training. 
Tliis significant little ixiem was written by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, junr., of Division Headquarters Troop, 
and lias a message for everyone. 

IT lakes so little to make us glad. 

Just a cheering clasp of a friendly hand. 
Just a word from one who can understand; 
And we finish the task we long had planned, 
And. we lose the doubt, and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad. 


war. Quiet was there, ou the healing 
wings of night, but not joy. Yet, how 
positive a blessing that quiet is 1 

1 DID not get home, however, as soon 
1 as I expected when I turned my face 
westwards for the last time in my pacing 
along the river. At the end of one bridge 
there is a coffee-stall, where at almost, 
any hour of a summer night I am very 
likely to find some kindred spirit drawn by 
the magic of running water and vague 
shadow masses to that wonderful way 
known as the Embankment. Approach¬ 
ing it now I saw a familiar face, and was 
greeted by a friendly voice. “ Come 
round to Dicky's rooms,” it said. 

“ Majendie’s there, just homo from the 
front, and some of the others. I came 
out to get cigarettes.” And to Dicky's 
rooms accordingly wc went. 

THE war has depleted the number of 
1 “the others,” but those who remain 
make a company of which it is a privilege 
to be free, and those are white nights 
when one of the wanderers comes back. 
Dicky was in a long chair, looking dis¬ 
contented ; Majendie was in a longer 
chair, looking radiantly fit, and he had a 
white-and-purple ribbon on his coat which 
wasn't there the last time I had seen him. 
There were some other men, not easily 
identifiable in the rather dim light spread 
over the biggish room by a single reading 
lamp in one corner, and at the piano was 
a man whose name is known all over tire 
world as an organist. He was singing 
nursery rhymes set to tunes of his own 
composing, and as each little scrap of pure 
melody beautifully harmonised came to 
an end, someone rapped out “ Okl Mother 
Hubbard,” or ” Little Miss Muffctt,” and 
another little fragment of beautiful sound 
filled the room. One of them turned his 
thoughts to modes as distinct from keys, 
and after an outburst of denunciation 
against landlubbers who knew nothing 
of sea-music he broke into a sequence of 
wonderful chanties. “ Topholc ! ” said 
Majendie from his lounge. “ Dicky, let’s 
hear ‘ Innisfree ’ again.” And the 
organist man moved over to a cushioned 
box where Dicky keeps his coals when he 
can afford to buy any, and Dicky took 
the chair at the piano and sang his own 
settings of half a dozen lyrics by Yeats. 

| LEFT them at it at past one o’clock 
* on a warm June morning. Before I 
left them, however, I had had some chat 
with Majendie. You've seen lots of his 
black-and-white work, and may have 
seen some of his plays. We thought him 
a bit of a sentimentalist until we learned 
that really he was a born soldier man. 
And it was a dropped sentence from him 
that set me thinking about joy. “ It's 
nights like this that I look forward to 
when I’m over there,” he said. “ Joyous 
nights when one forgets there is such 
beastliness as the war. It’s rather good 
to know that someone is carrying on with 
the tilings that make life worth while ! ” 

So did a brave man find fine excuse for U 
his friends whom less worthy men have jj 
contemned as being as useless as the lilies • 
of the field. But he was right. Whoever jj 
helps to keep joy alive in these times docs «•. 
service to tire race. “ 

C. M. y 
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THE MEANS AND THE END. — In these two photographs we have striking impressions of the war in the air as it is being carried 
on along the western front. The upper picture shows a burning German aeroplane that had been sent down crashing behind the lines 
by a British airman. The lower photograph shows British anti-aircraft guns which brought down a large enemy ’plans in France, 
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MY IMPRESSIONS O F THE GRE AT OFFENSIVE 

how theT gunners saved the day 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 


I T is not too much to say that in the 
St. Quentin Battle the Royal Artil¬ 
lery at many points did a great deal 
towards saving the Fifth and Third 
British Armies from a serious defeat. 

The infantry did all, and more than all, 
that could be expected of mortal men, 
but they could not stand unaided before 
the numbers which the Germans put into 
the field. By the violence of the enemy's 
bombardment many of them were blown 
out of their forward positions, or were 
killed fighting in them, or were captured, 
wounded and unable to stir. After that 
the pressure of fresh troops against tired 
ones was so heavy that at several points 
our troops could only fall back, fighting 
as they went with all the vigour left to 
them, and making the enemy pay dearly 
in casualties for his advance. 

During these five days’ fighting our 
gunners did work of which it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the value. I 
could tell endless stories of individual 
gallantry. How an R.A. sergeant worked 
his gun under fire until it was destroyed 
by a direct hit, then joined an infantry 
battalion, was given a lieutenant’s com¬ 
mand, handled it skilfully for two days 
until, with the enemy all around and his 
ammunition exhausted, he seized a pick¬ 
axe, and was last seen killing .Germans 
with that. 

Typical Battery Heroism 

How another sergeant worked an anti- 
Tank gun in the Lys Battle until the 
Germans were within two hundred yards 
of it. It had been damaged by a shell 
before getting into action. Its trail was 
cut and the breech-block after a short 
time worked stiffly. Again a pickaxe 
came in useful. After every round the 
sergeant prised the breech open lor the 
new charge to be put in. 

Or how a gunner officer found the 
enemy practically on him about noon on 
March 21st, south of Benay. He had 
just time to remove the breech-blocks 
and make the guns useless to the enemy, 
and he might then have retired. Blit he 
fold his men to take their rifles and to 
work a machine-gun belonging to the 
battery so as to keep the Germans back 
for a while, which they did, holding the 
Benay-Hinacourt road and most usefully 
delaying the advance. 

But in order to give as vivid an idea 
as possible of the task which fell upon 
the artillery, I am going to relate what 
happened during the retirement to one 
particular battery. This will have both 
a personal and a general interest, for what 
one battery did many did. All con¬ 
tributed to the famous record. Their 
adventures were all more or less the 
same. 

The one I have picked out, more by 
chance than by design, was close behind 
the front upon which the enemy broke 
through in the south. I had paid a visit 
to it a few days before the attack. The 
major in command was a fine example of 
Britain’s young " new soldiers." He was 
in New York when war began, earning 
/40 a week. He took the first boat to 
l.iverpool, and enlisted in a cavalry regi¬ 
ment at a shilling a day. He could have 
got a commission in course of time upon 
his public school and Oxford credentials. 


but he could not wait. He got out to 
France before the end of 1914. For more 
than a year he was a trooper. Then he 
was recommended lor a commission, and 
took one in the R.A. By his cleverness 
and energy he gained quick promotion, 
and 1918 found him a major with a 
battery under his command. 

His guns were on the eastern side of the 
railway running from St. Quentin south¬ 
wards. North-west of them was the 
station of Essigny, and to the north-east 
the village. In front the ground sloped 
gently upward. It was clear that an 
attempt to advance in force down this 
slope would be terribly expensive. The 
Germans did not make it. They got into 
Essigny village early. Then they took 
the railway station. Then they tried to 
trickle forward along paths and hedges 
and little watercourses. All these efforts 
our battery checked. It blew them out 
of the railway station, and it kept them 



ONE OF THE M ANCHESTERS 

(From a sketch by Major Sir William Or pen, 
one of the official artists on the western front.) 


from coming out of the village except in 
small numbers, a few at a time. It also 
made the village an unpleasant place to 
be in. * 

From ten o’clock in the morning, when 
the battery commander got the first news 
of the attack and the order to start firing, 
those guns went on firing until ten at 
night. During all that time the enemy 
gained no ground there. The infantry 
were in very small numbers there, and 
the gunners held the line in that sector 
practically alone, as in many another 
upon that and the following days. 

At midnight came an order to fall back. 
At that time the front was pretty quiet. 
They went back some distance and took 
up their position near Flavy-le-Martel, a 
village named evidently after some Roman 
official (Flavius) whose rule bore so hardly 
upon the district that it nicknamed him 
“ Hie Hammer ” (Le Martel). Again the 
battery was engaged all day in keeping 
the enemy back. Again they were com- 
•pclled to fall back during the night. As 
the gunners went south-westwards they 
saw flames shooting into the sky, and 
soon there came into view a number of 
sheds blazing at the top of a hill. The 


road uphill was brightly lit up, and upon 
it was falling a fierce barrage of German 
shells. 

“ There was nothing for it,” said the • 

battery commander, " but to go through 
and trust to luck. I gave the order 
‘ Trot ! ’ and up we went. I had no horse 
then, so I caught hold of the back of a 
limber. Somehow we got through without 
a single casualty. It seemed marvellous * 

then, it seems marvellous now. Not a 
man or a horse was touched." 

They had another equally lucky escape 
next day. They had, after the major had 
hunted about for his brigade head¬ 
quarters, been ordered to get in position 
to open fire when they got word of the 
Germans being within range. In an 
orchard they found capital shelter for the 
guns. The major had gaps cut in a hedge 
just wide enough to take them. Thus, 
with the additional security of the trees, 
they were screened from spying German 
aeroplanes. 

Here they fired for a long time upon 
numbers of spots which seemed to be 
likely concentration points for enemy 
troops. They saw the British' battalions 
falling back in good order, after F'rench 
soldiers had gone forward to relieve 
them. Later the F'rench were compelled 
to fall back. " The Boche will be here in 
five minutes," they said. 

"Some Smart Work" 

Soon after this the order for the battery 
to withdraw was given over the tele¬ 
phone. 

“ Just then the German creeping bar¬ 
rage, which had been gradually coming 
nearer, plumped down a bit in front of 
our hedge. After that it dropped in the 
orchard behind us. Skipped over us. No 
harm done. Another marvel. But we 
had to get through it to make our way 
out on to the road, and here, in a ploughed 
field, we had several men hit. All the 
wounded we got on to the limbers and 
gun-carriages, though. Some of them had 
to be held on, but they were all right 
until we passed stretcher-bearers and 
could hand them over. 

" The roads were full of traffic—every 
kind of transport, all sorts of guns—and 
going was slow. 

“ The next day the acutely critical 
time was over, and the battery went to 
the rear for a rest. That only lasted three 
days, but it did us a world of good. We 
couldn't have gone on without it. We 
were just about ‘ all in.’ The men had 
been four days without sleep, except in 
snatches. We were hard at it all the day¬ 
time and making longish treks at 
night. 

"They went through it splendidly. 

My men were a bit anxious when 
they heard what the Frenchmen said 
about the Boche coming in five minutes. 

But I said : ‘ Now then, we're going to 
do a shoot. I want to see some smart 
work.’ And they put in some smart work,' 
and by a bit of luck we got on to a village 
full of Germans, and must have killed 
any number of them.” 

That was how the Royal Artillery 
helped to hold the line and saved the 
Allies from what might have been a 
serious defeat. 
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Marvels of Mechanism on the Modern Battlefield 



A British soldier inquires of the crew of a French armoured car the latest 
news, and (right) French armoured cars and cavalry on their way to link up 
with the British. 


Stripped British gunners loading a big gun on the western front, and 
(in circle) a French armoured car in action 100 yds. from the enemy. 
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WORD.PICTURES OF THE DESE RT WA R 

OUT Wit H THE CONVOY 


O N a bend of the river, within eighteen 
miles of the place where the Turk 
has just dug himself into the face 
of the desert, a city has sprung up. It 
sits astride the brown waters and fills the 
surrounding desert spaces with the hum 
and rattle of an army base, silencing the 
croak of the reed frogs with the terror of 
the unknown, and swerving the flighting 
marsh ducks away from their immemorial 
sanctuaries. It is the only visible thing 
between the hot, shimmering horizons ; 
a strange and startling piebald incongruity 
on the infinite levels of the empty, arid 
earth. 

So far as the eye can see for most of 
the day it belongs to nothing, is connected 
with nothing. It is the essence of detach¬ 
ment, the tangible embodiment of 
isolation. But at odd intervals through 
the blazing hours, a sail or a steady 
smudge of black smoke will creep up from 
the south, and in due course the black hull 
of a " P ” boat or the ochre poop of a 
mahalla will swing into visibility and 
grow more evident, until at last the 
sinewy brown arms of waiting river Arabs 
get busy with mooring ropes and date- 
log “ tie-ups,” and the building of the city 
proceeds. 

It is a city of supplies. Except for the 
big ” double fly ” tents and grass-mat 
shelters which protect its population from 
the heat, this city’s growing buildings are 
constructed of food and ammunition. 

"Bully Beef Square” to "Jam Row” 

While the thermometer silver adheres 
above the 120 deg. line in the shade of 
the supply and transport officers’ tent, 
vociferous files of Sindbad’s muscular 
descendants—the river Arab—swarm and 
jostle the planks and gangways of the 
river vessels and rapidly shift cargoes 
from holds to shore. In the cool of the 
mornings and the burnt-out ends of the 
days, sweating fatigue-parties of Indian 
troops join in the cheery and whole¬ 
hearted labour. 

The five-story building of tea-cases 
grows to six stories ; the mansions ot 
baled hay receive a tenth floor ; Bully 
Beef Square produces another wing; 
Flour Alley begets another extension ; 
Biscuit Corner raises another block; 
Ideal Villas expand with additional 
edifices of milk cases ; Jam Row is deep¬ 
ened with more ” plum and apple ” ; 
Canteen Corner enlarges its area ; and a 
little farther up-stream the ammunition 
dump grows in menacing bulk. 

And at the rear of all, on the desert face 
of this city, three hundred laden A.T. 
carts stand ready for their journey to the 
troops which are fighting somewhere 
away beyond the forward horizon. 

When the molten sun begins to slip 
down the brazen sky towards the redden¬ 
ing distance, a series of " scrums ” of 
kicking mules and native drabies appear 
in the vicinity of the waiting carts. In a 
few minutes a detachment of native 
cavalry trot past and head out for the 
open desert. 

At the same time a few small columns 
of British infantry appear on the scene. 


By ‘The Adjutant’ 

bronzed, lean, and business-like ; the 
Tising dust and running sweat making 
fantastic daubs on their darkly burnt 
faces and knees. 

Presently a keen-eyed officer canters 
along the whole train of carts and troops. 
He reins in at one place to hurl a curt 
word at a drabie who has not quite 
finished harnessing up ; he stops at 
another to check an unhooked trace ; 
he wheels round when he gets to the 
rearguard, and exchanges a word with 
the subaltern in charge, and then he 
gallops back to the head of the column, 
the hoofs of his horse kicking fine dust 
into the mouths and nostrils of those 
near whom he passes. 

Off Into the Desert 

At last a whistle shrills out; a mighty 
grunt, rattle, and squeak answers, as the 
carts swing into line. It gathers in 
volume ; a vast dust cloud rises ; chains 
Tattle ; drabies cry out to their pairs ; 
soldiers of the escort “ sling arms ” and 
open another shirt button ; a few watching 
Arab porters wave the corners of their 
robes ; one or two clusters of British and 
Indian troops light cigarettes, disintegrate, 
and return to their duties. The convoy 
is off into the open desert in the track of 
its advance-guard. 

Just as the stars fade from the desert's 
dome, and the sun pushes a red rim above 
the distant hills, a vast column of dust 
comes into being on the warming face of 
the earth, and moves slowly and steadily 
across its emptiness. There is something 
oddly purposeful and persistent in its 
progress and composition. 

If you had been with the Turkish raid¬ 
ing patrol that lay doggo in the dried, 
ancient irrigation channel just about a 
mile ahead of this strangely elongated 
” dust devil,” you would have heard 
strangely familiar sounds proceeding 
from the bowels of it. The clank of steel 
trace-chains ; the creak of wooden 
wheels; the squeaking scream of dry 
axles; the snuffling snort and grunt of 
dust-breathing mules; sharp, clear 
British voices. With keen eyesight you 
would have noted that at the flanks and 
rear and front of the main displacement 
of earth atoms were other separate and 
more mobile fulcrums of disturbance as 
though the big dust caterpillar were 
accompanied by a family of little cater¬ 
pillars. One of these latter appeared to 
be heading for the donga where the raiders 
and their horses were concealed. The big 
caterpillar was heading in a line that 
would pass the donga by half a mile or 
more. 

Dealing with an Ambush 

The detached dust centre grew rapidly 
in volume as the speed of its advance 
increased. From its shelter sounded the 
hammer of hoofs. 

It elongated and spread, split into frag¬ 
ments and slowed down. The new sun 
pierced the lessening dust and gleamed 
on the accoutrements of some Indian 
cavalry sowars, well extended and alert. 
Two of them spurred up to within a few 


hundred yards of the donga and the 
waiting enemy, swerved off and passed 
away again. 

The big caterpillar continued to move 
stolidly on its course. The sowars 
seemed to ride forward and join its fore¬ 
most antenna;. About fifteen minutes 
later a burst of fire broke the air. The 
rear of the dust devil was under the fire of 
the hidden enemy. The raider was trying 
to stampede or cut out a portion of the 
caterpillar. 

The column of dust, however, went 
steadily on, neither hesitating nor 
hastening. 

But one of the small family stopped, 
and spread out. Another volley, and the 
hidden enemy came from his donga witli 
a formidable rush. He travelled two 
hundred yards before anything happened. 
And then the rip and rattle of a machine- 
gun commenced, and one of his horses 
went down with its rider. Some rifles 
joined the chorus. The Turk held on for 
another hundred yards, and then he broke 
and wheeled for his own horizon with 
hissing lead around his ears. It was a 
useless effort. 

And while the raiders’ horses stretched 
their necks for home, a section of 
British soldiers rose from the desert, 
dusted themselves down, cursed and 
grinned, slung their rifles, ” humped ” a 
Maxim and tripod, and, resolving them¬ 
selves once more into a little cloud of 
dust, followed on after the mother- 
caterpillar—the British convoy that was 
taking mails, ammunition, and food to 
the advance posts. 

At the Outpost Line 

The next morning, at about the same 
hour, the perimeter camps of the division 
that was holding the Turk begin to yawn 
and stir. 

Platoon sergeants get abusive, and in 
each battalion half a dozen men and a . 
corporal climb into their equipment and 
topees, pick up their rifles, and slouch off 
to the mule lines. 

" Now, then, jeldi 1 ” growls a Cockney 
corporal to the native drabies, who are 
slowly harnessing a couple of mules to one 
of the battalion carts. " Don’t want ter 
wait 'ere all the blinking day for that 
’ere transport.” 

" Ultcha, sahib,” answers the Indian 
driver, with Eastern gravity. 

The corporal takes a cigarette from his 
puttee and lights it. A couple of the men 
follow his example. From the perimeter 
trenches sentries begin to climb out on 
to the lightening face of the desert and 
stare casually at the widening empty 
horizons. From the camp field-kitchens 
blue smoke commences to spiral up in 
preparation for breakfast. 

Suddenly the drabie swings up into the 
cart seat, and the cart swings out through 
the wire. 

" Come on 1 ” commands the corporal 
curtly. “ Let’s go and fetch the grub, 
and see if there are any letters this 
mornin’.” 

And the ration-party starts on its 
morning journey to the divisional dump, 
where the convoy drops its loads. 
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Whippets With Which Nemesis Went Out Coursing 





British Tanks in action near 


A French artist’s impression of the new 
Villers-Bretonneux. Inset: A German Tank covered with the signatures 
of the men who captured it intact. 
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Inhuman Huns & Men Who Escaped Their Clutches 


German stretcher cases waiting to be put aboard a hospital train, and (right) wounded Germans being placed on an adapted street 
car near Cambrai. Three of the men in the front appear to be British prisoners. Tne pnotographs are from German papers. 


Hun cruelty-mongers and men who escaped from their clutches. The portraits are Niemeyer (left) and General von Hanisch (right), 
concerning whose abominable cruelty to British prisoners evidence is available. In the middle are seven British soldiers who were 
captured and escaped from behind the German lines. They are (left to right) : Lce.-Cpl. Barrie and Pte. Gallacher, Camerons ; Pte. 
Parkinson, Liverpool Regt. ; Pte. Wright, Camerons ; Pte. Weir, K.O.S.B. ; Sergt. Cowley and Sergt. Gordon, London Regt. 


German prisoner in England watering horses. Right : A photograph picked up on the battlefield of men of the famous German 
regiment known as the “ Cockchafers.” That regiment suffered severely in its last encounter against the Welsh Regiment. 
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Four Peoples Pledged to Quench the Fire of War 



British soldiers at a machine-gun post in a barn in France during the pressure of the German offensive. Right : Some woun 
German prisoners captured during recent fighting, having had their hurts attended to, are given some welcome refreshment. 




American soldiers with some enemy liquid-fire throwers which they had 
brought "back after a successful raid on the German trenches, and (right) 
back view of the men with the “ flammenwerfer ” carriers fastened on them. 





































Where the War Runs in the River Valleys- 



A French coup de main which was carried out successfully in the direction of Anizy, on the Ailette, on IVlay 11th, involved the crossing of a 
watercourse. This picturesque series of drawings shows the troops rehearsing that part of the task before them. From left to right the men are 
shown bringing down duckboards prepared in standardised sections ; these were pushed out into the water, where they were supported 



British troops holding the southern bank of the Aisne in action with the enemy crossing the river immediately below. The country swept 
by the Germans in their advance 6ince March 21st is a network of rivers and canals, and every bridgehead has been the scene of a stubborn 
contest like that here depicted, the Allies holding on until the very last moment when the enemy was actually within pistol range. 
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-And on the Wooded Summits of the Hills 


on floats composed of hay-filled tarpaulins and, lashed together, formed a bridge wide enough for troops to cross in single file. The 
building and crossing of the bridge were carried out under protection of the rifles of a covering party. The extreme right-hand picture 
shows the men, regaining their lines at the end of the rehearsal, withdrawing the footbridge in sections for use again. 


British soldiers in trenches among the pine-clad summits of the Italian mountain ranges. Pending the long-announced resumption of 
the Austrian offensive on the Italian front little has been heard of the doings of the British troops waiting ready on the Montello section 
of the line. British activity's chiefly represented by the Royal Air Force, there as elsewhere completely outclassing the enemy. 
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Items of Interest Collected by the Camera 





Youthful Master of the Ceremonies at the Royal Hibernian Military School Sports, Dublin, making his voice heard. Right : Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, R.A., the famous sea-painter, leading his Sea Scouts on parade. The boys are all engaged on war service along the coast. 



Removing the statue of Joan of Arc from its site in front of the Cathedral of Rheimsto prevent its destruction by the increasing bombard¬ 
ment by the Germans. Right : Two Greenland sharks, a large and a small specimen, caught by the crew of one of H.M. trawlers. 


Three exceedingly cheery negroes serving with the railroad con¬ 
struction gang of the American Expeditionary Force in France. 
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Women Who Have Answered Duty’s Bugle-Call 


Nurses at the Milton Infirmary, Portsmouth, going through one of their fire-drill exercises. They were finding considerable amuse¬ 
ment in practising how to carry people from a burning building by the “ four-handed ” seat method. 


King Qeorge inspecting the “Wrens” during a recent visit to certain dockyards and 
other centres of war activity. In circle : A “ Wren ” practising bugle-calls. 


One of the women of the Women's Land Army guiding the four-horse team of a harrow in Oxfordshire. Right : Distribution of 
prizes at Whit-Monday sports of members of the R.A.F. and the Women’s R.A.F. in the North of England. 
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by the living eye. This our artistsuccessfully accomplishes in the 
principal picture above, and conveys very effectively the outline of 
the Hill of Notre Dame de Lorette in its relationship to the Church 
of Ablain St. Nazaire. The Editor, in his word picture of the 
scene, endeavours to impart a mental impression of what in the 
future will be one of the most visited landmarks of the war. 


In this page Mr. C. M. Sheldon presents our readers with a 
sketch of one of the most historic scenes in all the battlefields of 
France. Many photographs of the Church of Ablain St. Nazaire 
have appeared, but as the Editor points out In his article in the 
opposite page, it is hardly possible to get the camera into such a 
position that it will reproduce the landscape precisely as it is seen 
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LITTLE JO URNE YS TO THE GREA T WAR 

SACRED RUIN AND HILL SINISTER 


T HE ardent seeker after beauty will 
find it everywhere. Nature is 
beautiful in all her moods. There 
is a loveliness of life and of death, a 
beauty of growth and of decay. Man 
alone is the creator of ugliness. Nature is 
ever trying to outwit him by throwing 
her kindly mantle over his ghastly handi¬ 
work. 

The battlefields of France to-day abound 
in evidence of this struggle between 
the forces of beauty and of ugliness. 
Here and there, by some odd freak, the 
utter devilishness of modern destructive 
ingenuity has been thwarted and the 
ruin wrought has proved more beautiful 
than the completeness destroyed. 

We dwellers in historic lands have a 
liking for old ruined fanes and strong¬ 
holds that probably exceeds our love of 
the unbroken whole. Melrose Abbey, 
Holyrood, Tintagel, Kenilworth — we 
should brand as vandals them who sought 
to restore these lovely, mouldering frag¬ 
ments of the past. Nay, I half believe 
that the vandals of ancient days who 
broke up " the grandeur that was Rome,” 
may have left some things more pictur¬ 
esque than they found them. 

'THERE is a charm about the imperfect 
-*• w'hich the perfect often lacks. Per¬ 
haps it is character, individuality, and 
that comes not from faultless design, but 
as casually as the mountain masses of the 
Alps first came or the rolling downs of 
Sussex. The ruins of an old abbey or 
mediaeval keep are closer to Nature’s 
notions of beauty than the most glorious 
perfection of pillared nave or crenellated 
towei. 

In this wise even the sword of Mars, 
foul though it be with the blood of 
slaughtered millions, has some small 
things of beauty among its horrific 
memorials on these new battlefields of 
the Great War. Notably the Church of 
Ablain St. Nazaire. This stands in a 
corner of France unknown to me before 
the war, but now more often in my mind’s 
eye than any other. 

N otre dame de lorette is a 

name that will inspire heroic memo¬ 
ries in the French people as long as their 
race endures. It is the name of a hill in 
Artois, and its history in the war has led 
me to christen it Hill Sinister. In its long, 
lumpish outline it suggests the back of 
some leviathan that, sated with the blood 
of men, lies sleeping off its loathsome 
debauch. Doubtless the imagination 
would have seen in it no such image had 
its story been unknown, but knowing that 
this hill was soaked in the most heroic 
blood of France, each time my little 
journeys took me past its southern slopes, 
through Ablain to Souchez and Vimy 
Ridge, I found myself calling it Hill 
Sinister. 

Ere yet I had looked upon this scene 
with the eye of the flesh, I had often 
studied it in photographs, and never have 
I found the camera so false an impres¬ 
sionist. A photographic view of the 
Church of Ablain St. Nazaire will show 
you a picturesque ruin beyond which the 
ground swells into a down-like mass. 


By the Editor 

But the pencil of the artist must be 
requisitioned to present the real scene 
in W’hich Hill Sinister dominates the 
picture and glooms down upon the ruins 
of the church. 


QX the top of that hill' there stood a 
chapel, Notre Dame de Lorette—Our 
Lady of Loretto, so named after that 
lovely spot on Italy's Adriatic shore where 
legend says the Holy House was de¬ 
posited by the angels—and the hill takes 
its name from the chapel that was. 

The Germans clung to it after their 
retreat from the Marne, knowing well its 
value as commanding the northern flank 
of the great Vimy Ridge, the Souchez 
spur, and all the northern approaches to 
Arras. 

The chapel was turned into a fort, the 
ravines which scar the hump-back of the 
hill were trenches of Nature's making, and 
many new lines were excavated in the 
chalky soil until the once green mass was 
striped like some fabulous zebra. 

The Lorette lies nearly due east and 
west, and to the south a lower hill uprises. 
In the glen between lay the straggling 
village of Ablain St. Nazaire, and, across 
the lower hill, Carency. Souchez, with 
its famous sugar factory, occupied the 
hollow at the east end of the glen, below 
the heights of Vimy. The mere mention 
of these names, so fraught with sad and 
glorious memories of this w'ar, is enough 
to establish the historic background of 
the picture. 

Looking upon the scene to-day the 
wonder is that any race of men were ever 
able to retake the hill once the Hun had 
been allowed to fortify himself thereon, 
and to turn each of the villages named 
into formidable strongholds. But the 
heroic French did this incredible thing, 
in the doing of which they laid down their 
lives by thousands on these scarred 
slopes. 


IVj EVER in the war were such sights 

’ seen as the remnants of the victo¬ 
rious French presented when they were 
relieved after their indescribable combats 
in May, 1915 . For thirteen days they 
had fought forward literally by inches. 
Under incessant shelling from the German 
batteries on Vimy Ridge until regiments 
were attenuated to the strength of 
companies; a battalion had shrivelled 
to a platoon." 

Day and night those heroes of the 
bloodiest battle in the w’ar had to move 
in trenches among the ensanguined 
fragments of their comrades, heaped 
three or four atop, until each survivor 
was soaking in the blood of his fallen 
friends. The scantiest supplies were 
obtainable during all these ghastly days 
and more ghastly nights, but the miracle 
was achieved, and on May 21 st the 
fortified ruin of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Loretto on the top of the hill 
was in the hands of the men who had 
endured. The scriptural truth, “ they 
who endure shall prevail,” was never more 
gloriously vindicated, though the Hun 
had made the price a high one and called 
upon France to offer an awful sacrifice at 
the altar of Our Lady. 


Once the hill was gained and held, the 
French then dominated the little towns 
in the glens below; but much blood 
had yet to flow ere Ablain and Souchez 
and Carency were won—those thrilling 
combats round the sugar factory, who 
can forget ? 

It was then that Ablain’s church 
acquired its new picturesqueness and the 
existing scene of singular beauty was 
wrought in the wrack of battle. 


WHAT measure of beauty the Church 
” of Ablain St. Nazaire may have 
boasted in the days when the village priest 
celebrated Mass at its high altar and gave 
the holy wafer to children of the country¬ 
side, who may have died in the fight to 
wrest its ruins from the invader, I do not 
know. But if one could think the war 
away, the scene now presented by the 
gleaming white ruin of that church, 
standing like some lovely landmark of 
monkish days, the great hill once more 
verdant at Nature’s touch, forming a 
splendid background, is instinct with 
picturesque beauty and the peaceful 
passing of time. 

TN grey autumn and in gleaming spring 
have 1 looked upon this sacred ruin 
and marvelled at the soft lines of beauty 
which the bursting shells could have shaped 
from its masonry with such curious 
mimicry of the gentler work of time. 

Of roof there is no vestige, and only 
one side of the nave remains, its well- 
proportioned arches uniting the broken 
apse to the tall and dignified ruin of the 
tower, the former height of which is 
rather emphasised than diminished by a 
slender fragment of the topmost part 
still standing erect and pointing, like an 
accusing finger, heavenward. Under the 
leaden skies of autumn Hill Sinister, 
behind and dominant, seems to absorb 
into its own gloomy mass this pale and 
ghostly group of Gothic arches with its 
still aspiring fragment of a tower ; but in 
the sunshine of spring the white stonework 
sparkles, and the whole airy ruin stands 
out luminous from its surroundings as 
if endowed with a radiant nimbus of 
martyrdom. 


jV/T ORE likely than not they were friendlv 
-‘• VA guns that wrought" the ruin of 
Ablain's church ; so may it not be that in 
this inevitable and unwilling destruction 
it assumed this new form of beauty, which 
enemy wantonness W’ould not have given 
to it ? Such, at least, is a pleasing fancy 
that may be permitted to the wanderer 
who comes upon the scene to-day. 

Some day the Chapel of Our Lady on 
the hill-top may be rebuilt in memory 
of the many thousands of French heroes 
who laid down their lives on the Lorette, 
but when the builders come again with 
brick and mortar to remake a new village 
where Ablain stood, they must not touch 
that lovely, war-made ruin of the parish 
church. Let them rear a new one, if they 
must, but build they never so well, they 
will achieve nothing more beautiful 
than this monument of the great days 
when French endurance overmastered 
Hunnish devilry. 
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Contrasted Roads Where War Pursues Its Course 


British troops marching through a village on the western front, watched by the women and children who had remained in their homes 
despite the rumours of the renewed German advance. To the women the soldiers represented a sure rock of defence ; for the children 
they had a laughing word and a smile of greeting which was returned with shy smiles. 


Along the sandy road over the Jebel Hamrin : British troops marching over the mountainous ridge that lies athwart the road from Doli 
Abbas to Kifri, in Mesopotamia, and extends westward to near Tekrit, on the Tigris. In this inhospitable region tho population is 
scanty, but the few natives gathered bv the roadside to see the army that was driving the Turkish oppressor steadily farther north. 
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MO RE O BSE RV ATIONS OF AN O RDERLY 

HUMOURS FROM A WAR^HOSPITAL 

By Ward Muir 

Author of the Popular '' Observations cf an Orderly ’* 


T WO hundred and four men comprised 
the unit at the war hospital when 
I enlisted there as an orderly. (The 
number has since then been reduced, 
owing to the introduction, in some depart¬ 
ments, of women substitutes.) 

We were “ rather a mixed crowd,” as 
the R.A.M.C. initials are supposed to 
indicate. I compiled, for a paragraph in 
our magazine, a list of the avocations 
from which my comrades had been drawn. 
The result was curious. Khaki is, in the 
popular phrase, a perfect camouflage. 
Until you interrogated him, you seldom 
knew what any given khaki-wearer had 
been in civilian life. 

It turned out that, amongst our ranks, 
we had several schoolmasters, two actors, 
a lexicographer—he had been employed 
on the learned staff of a great dictionary, 
and I confess made me for the first 
time realise that “ lexicography •” is 
actually a profession—a cinema pianist, 
a piano tuner, a fireman, two boxing 
trainers, a racehorse stableman, a 
barrister, a mining engineer, a member of 
the Stock Exchange, a character vocalist, 
a stage carpenter, a Tube liftman,-and a 
printer—but a “ printer,” so lie said, 
” of menus on Atlantic liners.” 

Our unit, in short, was a miniature 
replica of that splendid melange, the New 
British Army. Throughout the hospital’s 
wards the same queer, and altogether 
pleasant and wholesome medley was, and 
is, observable. True, the aitchless is— 
well, commoner in the men's wards than 
in the officers’. But authentic aitchless¬ 
ness is less common universally than 
facetious litterateurs would have the 
world believe. 

“Independent Means" 

I think .that if one wanted to draw the 
typical British soldier of to-day—though 
the desire to define the typical is perhaps 
rather absurd—one would look for a 
lower middle-class man of the kind which 
Pett Ridge has immortalised. That subtle 
artist should, by the way, have something 
to tell us about the matter, for he is now 
labouring as honorary librarian in the 
very hospital of which I write. 

This question of the soldier’s origin 
interested me. I remember my inward 
chuckle when I learned that one of our 
favourite patients had been—and hoped 
to be again—a lavatory attendant ; and 
I frequently questioned the convalescents 
who helped me in my dish-washing and 
linen sorting. 

One, I recollect, gave a blase toss 
ol the head, and informed me that he 
had “ independent means.” Pursuing 
my investigations, I found that he was 
a publican, and owned his pub. He 
was exceedingly proud of the fact, and 
” independent means ’’ in his case—as in 
others of a higher status—did not spell 
idleness. I gathered that he worked hard 
to maintain and improve his property, 
and in peace time was seldom absent from 
behind his bar. " It’s a small house to 
look at,” he said ; " but we pul! more beer 
than any other in Blanktown.” 

I believe he was regarded with deference 
by his fellow-patients, the ” independent 
means ” claim being tacitly admitted and 
endorsed. Whereas a greengrocer, who 


was also his own master, and might there¬ 
fore have been supposed to enjoy the same 
financially aristocratic position, received 
no such esteem ; he was merely looked 
askance at because he smoked Egyptians, 
instead of being content with the usual 
cheap Virginian cigarette. “ Swank,” was 
the verdict; and someone put the story 
about that the greengrocer’s shop was in 
reality his wife’s. 

The Australians were less classifiable by 
English standards ; even those who came 
from cities seemed rather open-air men 
than clerks or shopkeepers. And most 
could be summed up in this fragment of 
ward dialogue : 

" What was Dan before the war ? ” 

“ Oh, he was a married couple on a sheep 
station.” 

From “ Tourists ” to “ Hard Thinkers ” 

To which, for the benefit of psycholo¬ 
gists and future historians, I must take 
leave to add, as not without significance, 
the list of nicknames bestowed on the 
various contingents of Australian troops 
that, one by one, followed each other 
overseas - to help the Homeland. It 
appears that in Australia this series of 
forces which, as the months and years 
dragged on, were raised and then shipped 
westward, were called : i. The Tourists 
("the six-bob-a-day tourists ”) ; 2 . The 

Dinkums ( dinkum, a common Antipodean 
word for “ good ”) ; 3 . The Super- 

Dinkums; 4 . The War Babies; and 5 . 
The Hard Thinkers. 

I think it will be admitted that “ The 
Hard Thinkers " is shrewd. 

Our hospital, ever since the Gallipoli 
period, has always housed hosts of 
Australian patients. Once, in my ward, 
two of these fine fellows, in adjacent beds, 
were recovering from the operating-table 
experience, and, still under the influence 
of the anaisthetic, were maundering in the 
manner typical of that state. The first 
of them kept groaning, “ I want to go 
home 1 I want to go home 1 ” And at 
last the second—equally unconscious, but 
with an odd effect of sudden, clear-headed 
exasperation—exclaimed, “ Then you’d 
better learn swimming 1 ” 

Homesick though he often excusably is. 
the V Ozzi ”—this is our amicable notn 
de guerre for the Australian—is, as a rule, 
a superb specimen of mankind, and, 
despite the many jokes anent his some¬ 
what casual interpretation of the word 
Discipline, makes a fierce and fearless 
fighter. 

Cockney Irrepressibles 

What, however, has surprised all the 
military experts is the soldierly courage 
also exhibited on every field by that 
comparatively lrail and weedy soul the 
Cockney. This once-scorned genus, in all 
its grades from costermonger to humble 
clerk, has won golden opinions from those 
in command. And if the Cockney is 
game in battle, we at the hospital can 
testify that he is an ideal patient when 
wounded. 

The Colonials are cheery giants in the 
wards, but the little Cockney has an 
irreverent and irrepressible mischievous¬ 
ness peculiarly his own. One rascal. I 
remember, when we. were visited by an 
august personage, was asked what was 


his trade, and answered unabashed, 
“ A Viennese bandsman, sir." The state¬ 
ment, if audacious, was valid. He had 
played in one of those orchestras which, 
before the war, were constrained to call 
themselves “ Herr So-and-So’s White 
Viennese Band,” to please the snobbish 
people who hired them for evening 
receptions, although, under their uniforms, 
the musicians were true-blue Britons. 
They were mainly Yorkshiremen, in point 
of fact; but this particular player was 
Bermondsey born and bred. 

The same man, after his discharge 
from hospital, laconically conveyed to us 
the news that he had been ordered back 
to the front by sending a postcard with 
this grim, yet engaging, inscription : 
“ Resene Bed 5 for me, please, Sister.” 
And I think Sister treasures that message, 
both as a testimonial and a memento, for 
our comrade who penned it will return no 
more, either to enliven his’,’ward or to 
make melody behind the palms of West 
End drawing-rooms. 

The visits of august personages are 
apt to cause unforeseen contretemps. On 
one occasion an orderly of the hospital 
was bitten on the cheek by a gnat, said 
gnat having evidently banqueted before¬ 
hand on unsavoury meats, for the orderly’s 
blood became poisoned, his face swelled to 
an alarming size, and he had to be put 
to bed in a ward alongside the pukka 
wounded. 

To the Victor—-Teeth 

As ill-fortune would have it, the august 
personage halted opposite this bed, and 
surveying the bulbous and bandaged 
countenance upon the pillow, inquired 
compassionately, “ Were you hit by a 
bullet or shrapnel ? " The victim 
mumbled, “ A gnat 1 ” But the timid 
answer escaped the ears of the august 
personage, who observed, “ I trust it did 
not knock any of your teeth out,” and 
passed on, followed by the retinue of 
grave red-tabs and brass hats, with a 
fringe of anxious hospital officials, each 
afraid of catching the other’s eye. 

The mistake was, to be sure, a not 
unaccountable one, for the hospital has 
contained countless cases of injuries to 
the jaw. 

Our dental department is kept busy 
devising ingenious jaw splints, and 
thereby saving many a sufferer who, 
under similar circumstances a few years 
ago, would have been condemned to life¬ 
long subsistence on liquid foods, if, indeed, 
he had survived at all. 

Our chief dental surgeon was waited on 
the other day by a soldier who produced a 
“ set of fancy teeth,” as he called them, 
said they were fitting badly, and asked to 
have them adjusted. “ But this isn’t your 
own plate,” exclaimed the surgeon when 
he had examined it. Mr. Atkins admitted 
that. It was, he confessed, a German 
plate. The Boche, in a struggle, had 
knocked out and broken Mr. Atkins' 
false teeth ; so Mr. Atkins, observing that 
his foe was similarly supplied, helped 
himself to Fritz’s. “ They’ve never some¬ 
how seemed quite right, though, sir,” he 
remarked, more in sorrow than in anger; 
“ and I begin to think I might have been 
kinder to take that chap prisoner instead 
of killing him 1 ’* 
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THE EMPIRE’S ROLL OF HONOUR 
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'A.TOR-GENERAL RICH A HP HUTTON 1 DAVIES. C.B., who (lied on 
• May 9th, had been in the New Zealand forces, held a commission in 
the Hnwcre Mounted Rifles, and went to South Africa with the first New 
Zealand contingent, subsequently commanding three other contingents from 
the Dominion, the first overseaJoUicer to be given command of a composite 
column in the lioer War. He was twice mentioned in despatches and 
awarded the Queen’s Medal with five clasps, the King’s Medal with two, and 
the (Mi. In 1900 he was appointed Inspector-General of the New Zealand 
Forces and a member of the Council of Defence. In 1907 he came to England 
to the Stall College at Camberley, and was given command of the 6th Infantry 
Brigade at Aldershot, the first oversea officer to command a British brigade. 
Ity; commanded it in the early days of the war, and was invalided to England 
in October, 1914. On recovery he was promoted major-general and given 
command of the 20th Division, New Armies, in France. Again invalided 
in 1910, he. was appointed to the training centre at Cannock Chase. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the war. 

Bicut.-Colonel Hugh Acland Troytc, of Iluntshnm Court, Bampton, North 
Devon, was educated at Eton, and served for six years with the 20th Hussars. 
In 1S99 he retired to his c%tate and devoted himself to public and philanthropic 


was 
Admitted » 


work. At the outbreak of war he commanded a Territorial battalion of UK 
Devonshire Regiment, to which lie had belonged fur many years, and took it 
to India and Mesopotamia. After a year at home, invalided, he again volun¬ 
teered, and was appointed area commandant in Italy and in France, and was 
killed by a shell while evacuating the civil population of a French village. 

Captain Thomas George Deane Burdett, M.C., Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
son of the late Mr. G. Deape Burdett, bank manager at. Rhvl. A 
solicitor, he was a member of the University of Wales O.T.C. at Aberystwyth, 
and was given a commission in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers in September, 1914. 
He saw much service in Gallipoli, Egypt, and Palestine, and was killed in action 
in the Holy Rand. He was mentioned in despatches in March, 1917, and in 
April, 1918, was awarded the Military Cross. 

Captain John Erie Trevor-Jones, M.C., Rifle Brigade, was educated at. 
Downside School and Clare College, Cambridge, lie was gazetted to the 
6th Rifle Brigade, and went to France in July, 1910, being attached to the 
loth Rifle Brigade, of which he became captain and adjutant. He was 
awarded the M.C. in March, 1917. Six weeks before his death in action he 
was attached to the brigade in which his brother was serving when killed at 
the Battle of the Somme on July 1st, 1910. 


Maj.-Gen. R. H. DAVIES, 
C.B. 


Capt. T. G. D. BURDETT, 
M.C., Royal Welsh Fus. 


Lt. H. A. CAMERON, 
Hampshire Regt. 


U. W. W. OGILVY, 
Hussars. 


Lt.-Col. P. A. CLIVE, M.C., 
Grenadier Guards. 


Lt.-Col. H. A. TROYTE, 
Area Commandant. 


. Capt. J. E. TREVOR-JONES, 
M.C., Rifle Brigade. 


Maj. J. S. CHALMERS. 
Highland Light Infantry. 


Lt. M. HUNTER, 
Lancers. 


Lt. 0. ROBINSON, 
R.N.V.R. 


Sec.-Lt. P. St. Q. BRAYSHAW, 
R.F.A. 


Maj. 


H. P. BERESFORD 
POER, R.F.A. 


Capt. E. BUDD. M.C., 
Irish Guards. 


Lt. R. R. PLAISTOWE, 
Norfolk Regt. 


Lt. A. W. FORBES, D.S.O., 
R.N. 


Maj. G. P. NUNNELEY, M.C., 
Bedfordshire Regt. 


Capt. A. WALSH, M.C., 
South Lancs Regt. 


Lt. R. N. PERCIVAL- 
MAXWELL, Lancers. 


Sec.-Lt. G. E. LASCELLES, 
Rifle Brigade. 

Portraits by Elliott & Fry, Brooke Uuylles, Lafayette, Bassano, Swulne, Bussell, anil Claude Harris. 


Sec.-Lt. H. T. R. EVANS. 
Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM « 


By James W. Gerard 

Ex-Ambassador from !h ' United States to Berlin 


B EFORE the march of events in the 
earlier: stages of tire war had 
discredited British diplomacy, dis¬ 
passionate observers had discovered what 
a feeble institution it was in the hands of 
a specially nurtured caste, whose chief 
qualifications were the social graces 
rather than the intellectual vision and 
dexterity with which tradition had en¬ 
dowed thorn. Wherever-secrecy is accepted 
as a fundamental it is easy to create 
flattering traditions ; but secret diplomacy 
will probably disappear with the war, and 
certainly brains are more likely to rule 
the British diplomatic world in the future 
than at any time in the past. It used to 
be the habit of certain “ superior " people 
to sneer a little at the amateur diplomacy 
of the United States, which did not breed 
a special class of men for the delicate 
work, but chose the ablest that they could 
find in whatever profession or business 
they might have been engaged. 

It is not at all surprising that of all the 
diplomatic figures of the war none stands 
out so splendidly as that of Ambassador 
Gerard. The manner in which he handled 
American and allied interests in Berlin 
up to the time of the declaration of war 
by the United, States, proved him to be a 
man of extraordinary self-reliance, re¬ 
source, determination, and honesty of 
purpose. Indeed, it is one of the few 
happy accidents of the time that the great 
Republic of the West was represented at 
the heart of Kaiserism by a man so 
(earless and so resolved to stand for those 
principles of freedom and liberty which 
are toremost on the banners of the Allies. 
Germanic Plot and Intrigue 

Ambassador Gerard, when he had to 
leave Germany, set about performing a 
new service to his own country and the 
allied cause by doing what would have 
seemed “ frightfully bad form ” to the 
obsolescent diplomatic world. He set out 
to tell the world the truth about the Huns 
as he knew it from his intimate intercourse 
with all their leaders, from the Kaiser 
downward, and in “ My Four Years in 
Germany,” the most important war book 
ol last year, Mr. Gerard let the wholesome 
light of day into the dark machinations 
of Germanic plot and intrigue. 

Another book from his pen has just 
been published, which is in a way a con¬ 
tinuation of that just mentioned, although 
somewhat different in character, being 
composed of notes from diaries, after¬ 
thoughts, and reflections on the events in 
which the author assisted during his 
ambassadorial stay in Germany. 

This new book, entitled “ Face to Face 
with Kaiserism ” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
ys. Gd. net), if it cannot claim to be so 
important as “ My Four Years in Ger¬ 
many,” is not less interesting, and it 
furnishes much material which, at the 
time of writing the former book, the 
author, for various reasons, did not feel 
at liberty to publish. It is certainly well 
worth study by all who desire to be 
properly informed as to the nature and 
aims of this robber nation of Central 
| Europe that has brought the present 
. calamity upon mankind, 
l Among, outstanding points in the book 
| are the proofs it gives of German efforts 
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to embroil the United States and Japan. 
The diary, written between June, 1915, 
and January’, 1917, contains repeated 
allusions to the sufferings of British 
prisoners which the Ambassador did so 
much to alleviate. There are valuable 
personal impressions, devoid of bias and 
manifestly fair-minded, of the Kaiser and 
the Crown Prince. These, however, leave 
no doubt of the Emperor's pafiion for 
world-conquest, or of his son's love for 
war. 

Origin of the Hohenzollerns 

Here is a note on the origin of the 
Hohenzollerns which may not be common 
knowledge and is, in any event, of per¬ 
manent interest: 

Does the German-Atnerican ever stop to 
consider how the Hohenzollerns obtained 
possession of the Mark of Brandenburg, the 
basis of modern Prussia ? Five hundred years 
ago the" Hohenzollerns were Counts of 
Nuremberg, then as now a rich trading city. 
Sigismund III. wanted ready money, and 
this was advanced by the Hohenzollerns, 
Counts of Xuremburg, on the security of the 
Mark of Brandenburg pledged as collateral to 
the loan, which totalled only 100,000 dollars. 
Later the Counts of Nuremberg foreclosed 
their mortgage and took possession of the 
Mark of Brandenburg and have held it ever 
since. 

Does a German- American who has placed 
a mortgage on his house think when he fails 
to pay the interest or principal of the mort¬ 
gage that the man who has-sold him out was 
sent by God ? 

The immediate cailse of. Germany’s 
going to war was the feeling on the part 
of the autocracy that the people would 
not much longer bear the yoke of mili¬ 
tarism. Of this autocracy I.udendorff is 
a type. Ludendorff, it seems, is now the 
man of most weight and influence in all 
Germany. It was he who decided on 
the break with America. According to 
Ambassador Gerard, the idea of starving 
the Germans into submission is impractic¬ 
able. “ Before they, arc starved out they’ 
will starve six million Belgians, eleven 
million Russians and Poles, and two 
million prisoners.” 

As to crimes against civilisation, " there 
is nothing that Kaiserism is not capable 
of trying in the hope of victory.” 

The German, or rather the Prussian, has 
been moulded into the extraordinary person 
that he is to-day by a slow process of education 
extending through several generations. At 
Marieuburg, on the Baltic shore of Germany, 
stands the ancient castle of the Teutonic 
Knights recently restored by the German 
Kaiser. The Knights at one time conquered 
and occupied much of the territory that is 
now modern Prussia. 

Prussia's Military Tradition 

A military religious order, they attracted 
adventurers from all lands, and their de¬ 
scendants constitute many of the noble 
families of Prussia. It is this tradition of 
conquest for gain that still animates the 
ruling class of Prussia and therefore all 
Germany. Later through the Middle Ages, 
and as the central power of the Emperor 
grew weaker and weaker,, what is to-day 
Germany became a nest of dukedoms' and 
principalities. Before the French Revolu¬ 
tion these numbered hundreds. 

After the Thirty Years War, which ravaged 
Germany from 161S to 1648, extreme poverty 
was often conspicuous at these petty courts. 


War was an industry, and the poor German 
peasants were frequently bartered as slaves 
to the war-god, as the Hessians were sold by 
their ruler to the British in our War of.the 
Revolution. The Germans were then the 
mercenaries of Europe, savages skilled in 
war, without mercy towards the towns 
unfortunate enough to be given to their 
pillage. 

There is no more horrible event in ail 
history than that of the sack of Rome by the 
German mercenaries in the year 1527. Under 
General George von Frundsbcrg, who joined 
forces with the recreant constable Bourbon of 
France and the Spaniards, these lawless 
Germans invaded the fertile plains of Italy 
and took Rome by assault. The most awful 
outrages were perpetrated. Prelates were 
tortured after being paraded through the 
streets of the Eternal City, dressed in their 
sacred pontificals and mounted on donkeys. 

Altars were defiled, sacred images broken, 
vestments and services and works of art taken 
from the plundered ehurrhes, and sacred 
relics insulted, broken, and scattered. For 
nine months the orgy continued, the inhabi¬ 
tants being tortured by these German soldiers 
in their effort to find hidden treasure. . . . 

The great change in the feeling of the 
country towards Prussia since t lie latter’s 
conquest of the, rest of Germany in 1866 is 
still exemplified by one quotation from 
Goethe. He said : “ The Prussian was born a 
brute, and civilisation will make him 
ferocious.” 

The German to-day is essentially prac¬ 
tical, cold, cynical, and calculating. No 
class really enjoys life. 

What is German ” Kultur' ? 

Certain Germans have prated much of 
German “ Kultur," have boasted of 
imposing this “ Kultur ” 011 the world by 
force of arms. What is this German 
“ Kultur " ? 

A certain efficiency of government obtained 
by keeping the majority of the people out of 
all voice in governmental affairs ; a certain 
low cost of manufactured products or of 
carrying charges in the shipping trades made 
•possible by enslaving the workmen, who 
toil long hours for small wages ; a certain 
supiriority in chemical production because 
trained chemists, willing to work at one 
semi-mechanical task, can be hired for less 
than a Fifth Avenue butler is paid in America; 
and a certain pre-eminence in military affairs 
reached by subjecting the mass of the people 
to the brutal, boorish non-commissioned 
officers and the galling yoke of a militaristic 
system. 

Of espionage there is much in this book 
that is worth study. Ambassador Gerard 
thinks that, for years after the F'ranco- 
Russian alliance, Germany was preparing 
a Russian revolution to break out on 
whatever day the Russian troops were 
ordered to their colours. 

As to the future—after the -war—one 
thing at least may be learned from the 
enemy. Whole nations will meet in the 
markets of the world ; and the socialised 
buying and selling introduced first by 
Germany " must be copied by the other 
nations if they desire to compete on equal 
terms with that country."" Meanwhile, 
we may extract what comfort we can 
from the reflection that “ eventually forced 
by the hopelessness of the economic situa¬ 
tion. the nerve of Germany will break” 
and autocracy crumble or be smitten 
into the dust—after the war 1 
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LL publishers 
arc now, by 
order of Govern¬ 
ment, prohibited from receiving 
back unsold copies of their periodical 
publications. 

. J'lijs is a measure of economy, 
designed to save, unnecessary trans¬ 
port, and it need involve no incon¬ 
venience to any regular reader. 

From June 24th, therefore, no 
periodical will be obtainable unless 
a definite order has been given in 
advance. 

Our publishers have provided with 
this issue of The War Illustrated 
an Order Form which subscribers 
may use for this purpose. 

It ought to be filled in and handed 
to your newsagent to-day, without 
fail'. 

IT seems a Ions time since the first red 
" armtats of the Volunteers gave rise 
to much ridicule. The latest addition to 
armlet, wear will give occasion for nothing 
but thoughtful sympathy, for it has been 
decided to issue to men fitted with 
artificial limbs. a'• distinctive badge. It 
wi.ll consist of. a white armlet with a crown 
embroidered on it,. by which such men 
can 1 >q readily'recognised by the general 
public, and their need for sympathetic 
consideration when travelling'made clear. 

For Wounded Americans 

DAKTICT LAR pleasure-has, been given 
* to America by the King’s gift of a 
site in ..Windsor. Great Park for a hospital 
for sick and wounded American troops 
from France'/? The site chosen is on high 
ground commanding a superb view of 
Windsor Castle, and on it is to be erected 
an. institution with 500 beds, the finest 
.example of. a hut hospital which can be 
built' in the flight of experience gathered 
during the war. The hospital, fully 
equipped, will be the gift of the Joint 
War Committee .of .the British Red. Cross 
Society and the Order of S.t. John, and it 
will-receive • Americans" who* have been 
brigaded with British troops at the*front. 
,Thp'forma 1 'offer was made in a resolution 
moved by Princess Christian at,a meeting 
of .the Joint .War Committee, jand .grate¬ 
fully.... accepted by Major Kndicott, the 
American' Red Cross Commissioner in 
Great Britain. - 
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W ARFARE at the present time takes 
: so nineh of-the attention of people - 
that it -is .impossible to avoid looking 
forward a Tittle wistfully to the year 2000. 
when, according' to the-' distinguished 
French scientist, M. -Bcrthelbt: • - 

I ... ...... *- • ■ 

Energy will -be so cheaply obtained that 
I food can be made from carbon taken from 
/carbonic acid, hydrogen" taken from" water, 
and nitrogen from air.' What'work vegetables 
have done science? will do better, with greater 
1 profusion,' and c independently of'seasons, 

| micro.bfes, or insect's. There will then be no 

.g.g* tr.g.cr. ::. .- 


pas-ion to own land. Barren regions will, be of fio per diem, or anything amiroachin" 
preferable to fertile, because they will not be A it . r{c l thinks you may Him toEmu-that 


pestiferous from ages of manuring. There 
will he no need to disfigure our planet with 
agriculture, or with the grime of factories and 
chimneys. It will recover its verdure and 
llora, and become a vast pleasure garden. 


A 


An Officer’s Escapes 

YOUNG English officer lias just 
reached his home in the South of 
England after four flights as a prisoner 
of war in Germany. Lie fell to the enemy 
in the very first months of the war, and 
at once began making plans of escape. 
His earliest attempt was one of those very 
rash ones so common among British 
prisoners in the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Retaken almost immediately, he conned 
another, chance, and admitted to it a 
young Italian officer in the same strong¬ 
hold. They got to a German port, con¬ 
trived to engage themselves on a neutral 
vessel, and were arrested within a few 
hours of the sailing. The Englishman 
devised a third scheme, and presently his 
father received from him a letter so oddly 
worded that he took it to a chemist, who, 
having submitted it to the usual tests, 
produced a message of — never mind what 
—import, ft was practically impossible 
for the father in England to act on the 
suggestions of the son in Germany ; so 
the third attempt was made somewhat 
at 'a venture. It issued in a third failure. 


"THE details of the fourth and trium- 
phant break will not be printed until 
the war is over, and the whole adventure 
is here alluded to"for the first time. An 
enterprising London publisher has got 
Wind of it, and a book is in preparation. 
The foor flights will rank among the 
historic ones, of which "there are but few. 
While war lasts flic secrets of escapes are 
very properly kept, in the interests of 
prisoners who remain behind. If you 
say how it was done, the gaolors are on 
the watch. Mr. Winston Churchill gave 
us the right example in the narrative of 
his flight from Pretoria in the Boer War. 


The Best of Answers 

/CONTEMPTUOUS depreciation of the 
' - character "of men ‘.holding high 
civilian appointments, uttered on the 
alleged ground that, they arc evading 
active military service, is an ugly annoy¬ 
ance which it is 'yet very difficult to 
prevent from being disseminated. Sir 
Auckland' Geddes is "one of many men 
to _be.so attacked, but, he has been able 
to furnish a' reply Which finally disposes 
of his slandercr’s-ease, and deserves to be 
made generally known. 1 l ie - received a 
letter complaining that " men of forty- 
five arc being forced to leaVc"a 11 they have 
to become soldiers at is. 6d. a day,’ while 
you/ a younger man,' remain' in your 
London "office taking" ,/io a day.of the 
country’s money.’’ The charge could 
hardly have been . put more .offensively, 
but' Sir Auckland displayed .beautiful 
patience,-which adds force to id's decisive 
reply. , . . • ; ’ 

■ L-I IS private secretary wrote as follows,: 
* 1 / Sir Auckland Geddes. desires ‘me 

to assurc-yau thatriic does not get the sum 


Binding "The W. I. 


DEFERRING ; 
the bound 


•gain tii 
volume 
Illustrated, 1 .may say 
recent correspondence I 


the question 'of 
• >f The War 
that among my 
lave had letters 
from Mr. W. Taylor (Belfast), and the 
Rev. Lucio Debono (Gozo, Malta), both ot 
whom had written before my recent 
paragraphs on this subject in the “ Red 
Box.” My Belfast correspondent suggests 
increasing the number of parts pei- 
volume, but his idea of making 1 "that 
number from thirty to forty is not qmfc 
practicable, and 1 have no doubt that,\ in 
common, with practically all subscribers 
who have been binding the publication 
from its beginning, he will find the plan 
of including Volumes 8 and' V> in one 
binding case entirely satisfaetorv. 


LI V Malta correspondent is concerned 
about the Tate 'of the outer pages, 
and would like some provision made for 
their preservation. This. I fear. I cannot 
.promise,.,and each subscriber must be Ic-TL 
to pursue his own particular fancy as to 
the best- \yay_ in-which, these may.be kept 
for future, reference, if they think suffi¬ 
ciently highly of them. T can only add 
at present that, nothing f have written 
in this page about tlie difficulties of the 
paper supply has bee.11 in any degree an 
exaggeration ■ of the facts. It is only 
possible to maintain publication bv 
exercising the strictest ecpnojny, in the 
tise of the available material. I foe-1 that 
my readers as a whole ' will warmly 
approve the scheme of one volume per 
annum of The War "Illustrated until" 
its completion. In this way the bulk of 
our pictorial record/vill be kept.within" 
reasonable dimensions,, and its complete-’, 
ness will in no wise be affected. It is’ 
understood, of.course, that the volumes 
will still be numbered on the .original 
basis of twenty six weekly parts Uv ope 
volume, although two volumes will now 
be bound its one. " V , 

j. a. x. 
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he, too, has served as a private at the 
late of is. a day; that he joined the 
Army in the early days of the war, has 
been in France, and is now only in a 
civilian position as he is unlit for further 
service as the result of injuries received 
by him in France, perhaps 1 may add 
that Sir Auckland also served iii the 
South Alrican War. Honour was 
seldom more thoroughly vindicated. Let 
us hope that Sir Auckland" Geddes’ 
detractor is giving as much publicity To 
the faeft as he did to the allegations." * 


IT is a little curious to hear of a Select 
1 Committee having to be appointed to 
determine the definition of a phrase which 
all df us frequently employ. Yet so it 
is, for 1 read that a Select Committee is 
having to report oil the definition ot the 
phrase ” for the duration of the war,” 
which, appears in many legislative enact¬ 
ments passed since the autumn of iyi | : 
and to report also on the expediency of 
prolonging after the war is over the 
existence of statutes in which the phrase 
occurs. • -. !•-, 
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OUR OBSERVATION POST 

OF HONOURS 
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A HONOURS falling thick ami fast 'like 
M 1 1 the snowflakes in January, 1881, 
thrust themselves upon the meditations of 
a spectator on life, and, with no one at 
hand immediately to say me nay, I 
propose to make them the subject of my 
random remarks this week. Not of personal 
remarks, let me hasten to add. To the 
multitudinous recipients of the right to 
attach prefixes and suffixes to their names 
1 offer my thanks for the work—whatever 
it was—that they have done for the 
Empire, and my congratulations on the 
recognition it lias received. And with that 
I take my respectful leave of them. 

QF honours in the abstract I may 
discourse more freely, not, indeed, 
with the concentrated wisdom of Francis 
Bacon or of William de Britaine, but 
fortified by the authority of those grave 
and sententious philosophers. There are 
not wanting indications, indeed, that 
their influence still makes itself felt upon 
tlie running pens of modern journalists. 
Only this morning, for example, I read in 
a newspaper this fragment of an imaginary 
conversation: " What did you do in 

the Great War, father ? ” "I kept out 
of the Honours List, my son.” And 
to-night I see in my De Britaine: ‘‘If 
Providence shall bless 111c with a little 
stone to cover my remains, I desire that 
this word be engraven upon it as my 
epitaph, ' Evasi,’ since I have escaped all 
honours.” 


A BOVE all things I want to be scru- 
pulously honest in my professions, 
so I will say at once that 1 would choose 
no such epitaph for my tombstone. I 
give pious assent to the moral proposition 
that ” the true glory and liighest recom- 
peuse of noble actions is to have done 
them,” but I acknowledge that a lower 
sort of recompense has its attraction for 
me, and the prospect of obtaining it 
would be likely to do something to over¬ 
come a certain lethargy in getting into 
action. Handfuls of silver do not interest 
me as much as they ought. But I 
should prize highly a ribbon to wear in my 
coat, provided it were given me as a 
reward of virtue, and not of whim and 
favour. And there, I fancy, is the dis¬ 
criminating point from which all honours 
should be viewed. 


pOR the fountain 'of honour I have 
1 respect inferior to that of no man. 
A torrent of honour in spate is rather 
bewildering. And when I find two and 
three pages of the “ Times ” not large 
enough to contain the names of the men 
and women appointed on a single occasion 
to the various classes of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire, I can only 
murmur Prodigious 1 " and marvel at 
the happy fortune of a State that has 
among its population so many persons 
deserving of the particular commendation 
of their Prince. It is then that the 
apophthegms and apologues of these 

U - exasperating philosophers come to my 
mind. ” A numerous nobility causcth 
y poverty and inconvenience in a State,” 
• Lord Vorulam opined - being, 1 admit, on 
(J the sunny side of the hedge himself ; and 
w William de Britaine narrates how " Euri- 
T pides, when his father told him that he had 
y become a knight, replied, ‘ Good father, 


you hate that which any man may have 
for his money. ft is that inconveni¬ 
ence, and opportunity for that gibe, that 
f would see averted from Great Britain. 

HONOURS—reputedly conferring upon 
their recipient honourable distinc¬ 
tion from the mass of his fellow-men—- 
should be awarded only in recognition of 
more than ordinary virtue. Theft is no 
justification for their award for the 
performance of simple duty. The man or 
woman who does not do that should be 
punished, and with severity, in times 
when the existence of the State is in peril. 
Presumably the official defence of the 
grotesquely elongated lists of appoint¬ 
ments to the most recently established 
Order of Chivalry would be that the 
service rendered by the Knights and 
Dames and Companions and Members 
was service rendered " of grace,” volun¬ 
tary, and of exceptional use to the 
Empire in the crisis of its fate. The 
validity of that defence depends upon 
several considerations. It is matter of 
common knowledge that much of the 
work was paid for, and at something more 
than market rates. The taxpayer knows 
that Government work ” is remunerated 
in cash on a not ungenerous scale. That 
being so, his opinion is that the Govern¬ 
ment workers should give generous 
measure of their time and ability, not 
receiving orders of knighthood if they do, 
but receiving punishment if they don 't, 

F V when the first counter-argument 

can be rebutted, there are other 
considerations to be put forward. Granted 
that some person or persons, having other 
resources wherefrom to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, have placed their time and their 
labour—even, if you will, their houses and 


Tlae AsiaerfcaiEa 
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pTiOM a recent issue of the “ Sphere ” we re¬ 
produce this poem by Miss Joyce Cobb, as 
apt to a tame when ;i national movement, is on foot 
m Jhjjglanrt to make the American soldier feel that 
here is a home lor him. Miss Cobb’s lyrical poem 
a llinH of encouragement for the workers for 
this good object, reminding them us it does that 
their generous impulse will be met lialf way by the 
warm affection born of old, common origin. 

Y OU 8 rce * our England in the spring, 
Keen-eyed, with consecrated will; 

And may each Old World, hedge-row thing 
Quicken in you the primal thrill 

Of boys who burst upon a dale 

Starry with flowers ! You never knew 

Our cuckoo, nor the nightingale 
Singing in woods to startle you. 

E’en the blackbird puts on fresh guise. 

And here are weeds of unknown name 

That somehow, as they light your eyes, 

Shall minister to your high aim. . . , 

So New a World it seems ; and yet 

This soil your forbears tilled, here dwelt. 

How shall your racial heart forget 
The swift impulse to joy once felt 

In England’s spring-time? You shall long 
For bobolink and whip-poor-will—• 

But, hearkening to the skylark's song 

They loved, hail him as home-bird, still! 


their money—at the disposal of flic State 
without asking or taking return in silver 
and gold, is that a matter of exceptional 
virtue when all they have is at stake ? 
And if not, why is it alleged as a reason 
for exceptional distinction ? So true is 
it that all is at stake, that although the 
Government continues to ask men and 
women to volunteer to work in various 
industries, it has already taken powers to 
compel them to do so at any moment it 
deems prudent. 

^''HIEFLY, the matter resolves Itself 
into a question of proportion. The 
Most Excellent Knights of the British 
Empire are the soldiers in the field, the 
sailors on the sea, the amazing boys in 
the air. They arc the most splendid 
exemplification of the virtue as a reward 
for which honours were originally created. 
\ irtue is the name for the sum of the 
qualities that make up the true man. 
lhe world is very old, but never has it 
seen so nearly perfect an incarnation of 
Virtue as the British warrior of to-day. 
lo offer “ knighthood ” to anyone outside 
his company is simply not right. For 
people living—thanks to him—in comfort¬ 
able security at home, these orders and 
medals and ribbons are but toys, 
grotesquely inappropriate just now. 


M 1 
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EN whose opinion I respect have 
written articles in various papers 
lately suggesting that the time has come 
when all Orders and titles should be 
abolished as inconsistent with the demo¬ 
cratic spfrit that is blowing over the whole 
world. I find their argument quite well 
set out by Francis Bacon nigh upon three 
hundred years ago. “ Democracies nec4 
it not, ” he says ; ‘‘and they are commonly 
more quiet and less subject to sedition 
than where there are stirpes of nobles ; 
for men’s eyes are upon the business, and 
not upon the persons ; or if upon the 
persons, it is for the business’ sake, as 
fittest, and not for flags and pedigree. 
We see the Switzers last well, notwith¬ 
standing their diversity of religion and 
of cantons ; for utility is their bond, and 
not respects.” And the modem essayist 
draws new argument from the great 
Republic of the United States, where 
honour is deemed sufficient for the 
greatest man, and honours are prohibited. 

DESPECT for opinion does not entail 
lv consent to it, and I, for one, should 
deplore the abolition of these ancient 
institutions. Utility is a strong bond, but 
tradition is stronger. Let him who will 
laugh at heraldry ; even he might deem 
it not absurd if the Prince of Wales should 
find in his crest of ostrich leathers and 
motto; Ich dieu, a stimulus to knightly 
serv ice on battlefields so close to that ■ 
battlefield of Crecy where an earlier Prince 
of Wales wrested them from a King of 
Bohemia. And so with our English Orders 
of Knighthood, and with this new Order 
of the British Empire. They are links 
in a splendid chain which, surely, it would 
be a pity — nay, a crime—to discontinue. 

I will not labour the point. It is not the 
conferring of honours that I deprecate, 1 
but their cheapening ; not their abolition 
that I plead for, but more jealous safe¬ 
guarding of their purity and honour. 

C. M. 
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MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT OFFE NSIVE 

WHAT CANADIAN M.M. GUNNERS 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

The Famous War Correspondent now on the Western Front 
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T HE Canadians were not in " the big 
show.” I heard many of them say 
this regretfully. They wanted to be 
in it. They chafed against inaction while 
not far from them the great battle was 
being fought. They were doing good 
service, but it was the service of 
those who “ stand and wait,” and that 
is not the kind of service to which the 
Canadians are accustomed. “ If only the 
Hoche would start in on us ! ” they said. 
They meant it, too. 

But while the Dominion troops were 
holding a sector in which, during those 
crowded March and April days, there 
was “ nothing doing,” the Canadians 
were not altogether unrepresented in the 
successful effort of the British armies to 
bring up short of its aims the first stage 
of the German offensive. Indeed, the 
contribution which some Canadian motor 
machine-gunners put in was of the greatest 
value. It saved many British lives. It 
accounted for many Germans. It tided 
over a number of difficult moments during 
the battle. 

This unit, consisting of armoured cars 
with machine-guns, which could either be 
worked from the cars, or taken out and 
used independently, was formed in Canada 
by several rich men at the instigation of a 
French Canadian of distinguished ability 
and enterprise. The unit had not yet been 
in action when it was suddenly called 
upon to take part in fighting some of the 
rearguard actions required for the pro¬ 
tection of our armies as they fell back. 
Its machine-guns were actually in the 
trench system when the call came. 

Ready Wherever Wanted 

At nine o’clock in the evening on 
March 21st a telegram was received. 
. “ Can you send your machine-gunners?” 
it asked, and " How soon can they be 
leady to start?” The reply was made 
that two batteries would pull out before 
midnight, and the remainder by live 
o'clock in the morning. Orders were sent 
to the men in the trenches to come with 
their guns as quickly as possible. By 
five a.m. all the batteries were on the 
-road. 

They had a long way to go before they 
came to the battlefield, but they drove 
like men vlio knew tlrey were wanted, 
and that same day, March 22nd,-they were 
in action in two places. 

Their task was to stiffen resistance to 
the German advance wherever our line 
was weak. The officer in command of the 
cars wrote in one of his reports that his 
cars were " in constant demand.” To 
every demand for their help the men 
responded. After days’ fighting, 

during which they' had only about twenty 
hours' sleep, they were reported to be in 
the best of trim. “ Every man is cheerful 
and full of fight.” That -was their com¬ 
manding officer’s testimony. 

J hey had heavy losses. That was not 
to be avoided. They were doing dangerous 
work. One battery was in action with its 
guns on the ground. They checked the 
enemy time after time, but he came on 
after every check, and at last their 
ammunition began to run out. The 
battery commander raw that he must 
think about getting his guns away. He 


left a few to keep up a brisk fire while 
the rest were got into the cars. Unluckily, 
before the packing up was - finished, the 
gunners, who had been left firing, found 
they had no ammunition left. 

They saw that the cars were not ready 
to start. They knew that unless the 
Germans were held up somehow the 
cars would be captured. They' had a small 
supply of bombs, and with' these they 
kept the enemy' back for a few minutes. 
Then they pulled out their revolvers and 
used up all their cartridges. Still the cars 
did not start. The Germans were getting 
nearer every moment. Something must be 
done to check them just a little longer. 
The one possibility was to charge. 

Charge With Bare Fists 

They had no bayonets. They had no 
rifles even. The only weapons available 
were spare machine-gun barrels. They 
picked up these, and with a shout ran 
into the open. It meant certain death, 
and they must have known this. But not 
one of them hesitated. Those who had 
not been able to get a gun-barrel used 
their fists. They were all killed, but they 
saved the cars. Their comrades got 
away', and told with affectionate gratitude 
the story of their gallant sacrifice. 

At Maricourt, near Peronne, a battery 
fought till it had only three men left. 
All the rest were either killed or wounded. 
Their orders here were to cover the 
extrication of the heavy guns and of a 
number of Tanks. These move slowly. 
The Canadians' job turned out to be a 



PREPARING TO “PRESENT!” 

{From a sketch htj Major Sir William Orpen, one 
of the official artists on the western front.) 


long one. At first they were firing from 
positions protected by wire. But they 
found that the wire hindered their view, 
so they boldly, carried their guns out in 
front of it. 

They went on working them in the 
open until the enemy got round one of 
their flanks. Then they started to get 
back through the wire again. No more 
than three' — a sergeant and two privates— 
remained unwounded. One of the privates, 
a motor-cyclist, with his machine handy,, 
was sent to fetch up the cars, while the 
other two kept a couple of guns going. 
The cars came, the wounded were picked 
up, and the remains of the battery got 
safely away under its commander, who 
had had his arm blown off. 

Often daring action was needed to get 
the full value out of these armoured 
” landslips.” At one point the Germans 
were discovered to be massing in large 
force upon ground which our infantry fire 
could not reach. It was sheltered from 
them in such a manner as to be what is 
called “ dead ground.” The only way to 
get at them and break up their concentra¬ 
tion, which threatened to be dangerous, 
was to work round the sheltering slope 
and pour in a hot fire from the flank. 

Two cars were detailed for this enter¬ 
prise. They drove at full speed and took 
up their positions. Their guns, worked 
from the cars, caught the Germans un¬ 
expectedly and mowed them down. 

" They lay in heaps,” one of the Canadians 
said afterwards. But very quickly the 
German artillery got on to the cars. One 
was hit and disabled. The crew of the 
other tried to tow it away, but this could 
not be managed with shells bursting all 
around. It had to be abandoned. But the 
desperate effort had succeeded. The 
German concentration was broken up. 

Eight Crowded Days 

There were several very brave exploits 
by individual men. One gunner worked a 
car all alone when all his comrades had 
been knocked out. Another man found 
himself the only survivor of a car crew 
except for the driver. They were in a 
village which was just being taken by the 
Boche. He planted his machine-gun at a 
corner and played a stream of bullets in 
the direction of the enemy, while the driver 
turned the car round. Then he picked his 
gun up, heaved it into the car, jumped 
after .it, and got aw'ay unhit. 

One very interesting encounter which 
the cars had was with a body of German 
cavalry. Many hold it to be more, than 
doubtful whether cavalry can be of any 
use against machine-guns. The Canadian 
commander’s report upon the encounter 
supported this view. " Cavalry,” he 
wrote, ” against organised machine-guns, 
with Canadians firing them, is useless.” 

For eight days these cars were in a 
number of the hottest forefronts of the 
battle. They did all that was asked of 
them, and they did it well. When they 
got back to Canadian Headquarters they 
were sadly reduced in personnel, and 
their cars were a good deal marked. But 
they knew they had done good service, 
and they were thanked by the Canadian 
commander. Canada and the Empire 
owe them hearty thanks as well. 
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Where Britain is Aiding Italy Against Austria 



With the British forces in 
Right : The 


A laden paek-mule ready to set out on its climbing journey to the tront amoirg the mountains, 
of Wales, looking through a telescope, during his recent visit to the Italian front. 




General di Robilan, Italy’s representative on the Versailles war 
Committee, taking the salute during a review of Italian troops. 


British soldier carrying a basket of carrier-pigeons up a pleasant 
mountain pathway on the Italian front. 


atchers on the heights. Men at an Italian vedette post in the 

hinh mountains keeping a lookout for enemy movements 
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THE 


SIX MINUTES’ RAID 

By Rev. Innes Logan, M.A., 

Chaplain to the Forces, Author of 1 ' On the King’s Service” 


W ITHIN the aid-post it was very 
still. The doctor and the padre 
sat smoking in silence on cither 
side of the table, and in the passage 
outside the sergeant moved up and down 
quietly. In the dressing-room opposite 
the doctor's cabin bandages and splints 
and cotton-wool lay stacked in orderly 
rows. The long tunnel up to the road 
showed no light of stars or moon when 
the gas blanket hanging across the entrance 
was drawn aside, for outside the night 
was black as ink, with heavy clouds and 
a lashing, furious rain. The aid-post 
ran twenty feet underground and was 
lined with great planks set close together 
on walls and roof. It had been captured 
from the enemy and bore all the signs 
of German thoroughness and labour. A 
sickly smell of mice pervaded the dug-out 
and struggled successfully'with (he pun¬ 
gent odour of carbolic and the fumes 
from a glowing brazier. 

" Two minutes to zero," said the 
doctor, glancing at his wrist-watch. 
“ One." 

“ What’s that ? ” The hard, throbbing 
kick of a motor-car exhaust drummed on 
their ears. It had a curiously metallic 
note. It continued for some moments, 
and then the doctor jumped to his feet. 

" It's the guns — down that long venti¬ 
lator over your bunk, padre." 

“ Of course it is ! Let’s go and see.” 

'THEY hurried up the passage, and at 
-*■ the opening of the dug-out the sound 
smote on their ears through the driving 
rain and the howling gusts of wind. The 
clamorous, shattering explosions of the 
field-artillery pouring its barrage on the 
enemy line dominated, but the deeper 
roar of the long guns and the crash of 
the howitzers held and sustained it. 
Behind the aid-post, and to its right 
and left, the night was lit with stabbing 
tongues of flame. 

Over the German trenches the trail of 
bursting shells blazed ceaselessly in spouts 
of red and yellow fire. From its heart 
rose soaring lights, the enemy S O S 
and our rockets, fired to create confusion, 
crimson and blue and green and orange. 
For a mile north and south the whole 
enemy line, awake and anxious, sent a 
stream of Verey lights high in air swoop¬ 
ing far into the gloom of the rain-swept 
sky and hanging, piercingly white, far 
overhead. Below, the tortured sodden 
country gleamed and was lost and gleamed 
again. 

Overhead, the tearing diminuendo of 
the hurtling shells was felt rather than 
heard amid the din. The night’ seemed 
full of it. One was conscious of the 
passage of the iron death, streaming to 
its goal, as though it were a dreadful 
curtain between frail, shrinking flesh and 
blood and the upper spaces of God's air. , 

A LIGHT blazed redly, star shaped on 
the road. Something whizzed by and 
buried itself with a thud in the bank 
by the aid-post door. The hostile 
gunners were getting to work. But the 
raid was over. The bombardment slack¬ 
ened. Through its pauses one could hear 
the enemy shells bursting on our front 
line, with sharp clanging blows as though 
the doors of iron safes were being smartly 


slammed. Ak—ak—ak ! the machine- 
guns cried angrily across No Man’s 
Land— their country, wrested from them 
for a little while. 

The rockets no longer shot fantastic 
colours through the darkness. Only the 
Verey lights still blazed and soared, 
watching their frontiers till the dawn, 
from the Alps to the sea—blazed and 
passed—as souls were passing, too—all 
night long. 

A DRENCHED figure, its arm in a 
p 1- sling, lurched forward from the rain 
into the lighted tunnel. 

" Eleven prisoners, four wounded. The 
best raid I’ve ever been in, and this is 
the third. Six minutes from start to 
finish ! (No, sir, just a scratch, but the 
doctor up there made me come on here.) 
Went over with the barrage. God ! almost 
in it. And that saved us. ‘ Jerry ’ was 
working like mad to get the cover of his 
machine-gun off when we were on him. 
(Thank you, sir, there's nothing I'd like 
better than a cup of hot tea ) You see, 
he had covered it from the wet, and then 
the barrage fell and he went below. But 
h<5 wasn’t slow off the mark when it lifted. 
Twenty seconds more and it would have 
been us, and not them. They were not 
expecting us, either, cooking their supper 
and all. Two dug-outs there were. One 
was deep and full of men. I gave them 
thirty seconds to come out, and they 
started jabbering to one another, arguing 
like mad. I waited the time I said I 
would, and no one came up. So I lobbed 
my little lot down. They all burst at 
the foot and the roof fell in. Then the 
whistle blew and I legged it back again. 
(No,, sir, no one hit going or coming, but 
two killed in our trench by their retaliation 
after we got back ; and two wounded.) 
Six minutes there and back ! ” He in¬ 
haled his cigarette deeply and wiped his 
streaming face. 

A stretcher was borne down tho gang¬ 
way -slowly. A tall man lay on it with 
the strength gone out of him. His left 
leg was swathed in bloodstained bandages 
and his face was grey with pain. 

" Hallo, chum, is that you ? ” called 
the first-comer. " Never mind, you've 
got a Blighty one ! ” 

TJTS friend gazed dully at the roof. 
A A Home was home, but a long way off. 
Pain was here and insistent, not to be 
denied. He whispered his name and 
address. 

—mother, sir, thank you.” And 
lay quiet. 

Is the car there ? Get him off as 
soon as another stretcher case comes along. 
Give him a drop of brandy. (Yes, he’ll 
be all right, padre, you can say, but he 
has had a bad shock.) Take off those 
wet clothes and put blankets round him. 
(He'll be all the better of a cup of tea.)” 
He washed his hands briskly and lit a 
cigarette. 

” Now, who is this, sergeant ? ’’ 

A short, squat figure was stumping 
down the gangway, and as he came into 
the light we saw he wore the field-grey 
of the enemy. He walked stiffly, and 
was greeted with a broad grin by the 
first-comer. J 

“ Well, Fritz, how goes it ? ” 


■pR1TZ knew no English, but his swarthy 
A face looked very satisfied. 

“ I think he’s been the ‘ comic ’ of his 
company, sir. Always cutting capers, but 
we got fed up with him coming across, 
and I tickled him with my bayonet to 
keep him to business. Oh, nothing to 
hurt ! Did him a world of good ! ” 

The German was having his wound 
dressed. It prevented him from sitting 
down with any degree of comfort, but 
obviously life was full of good cheer for 
him. 

“ Thanks be to God there is no more 
war for me ! ” He produced a large tin 
box, full of cigarettes, and proffered them. 
They were declined, by one at least, with 
a feeling of repulsion. One can bo kind 
to wounded men of any race, but good 
fellowship with a German is impossible. 
It is, indeed, cynical and immoral. 

" They had a chaplain. One in each 
division. Only one. He lived at divi¬ 
sional headquarters and was an old 
gentleman of sixty-five.” He was anxious 
to chatter, but his complacency. beside 
the stricken Englishman jarred, and we 
left him alone. 

r PHE wounded trickled in one by one, 
A chiefly the ordinary tale of a night’s 
casualties. Among them was a big 
German who could only whisper “ Kam- 
erad ! Kamcrad ! ” and be silent. He 
was shot through the body below the 
stomach, a clean, round, horrid wound, 
bleeding internally. 

“ You can put that other case on the 
car now,” said the doctor. ” Put more 
blankets round this man. No, nothing 
to drink. (He is very badly wounded. 
No, none, I’m afraid.) Get the other car 
up and have those other men away, too.” 

It was far on into the night. Casualties 
had been very light. The raid had been 
a great success. The two officers drank 
hot tea, and intermittently discussed the 
best time to be wounded and the worst. 
The talk rambled round a clearing-station 
' after Loos, and the river steamers in 
Mesopotamia, and the mud of the salient, 
and settled on the scenes at the dressing- 
station at FlcsquRres in the middle of 
the Cambrai ” show.” It flickered down 
into silence, and, taking off their boots 
and collars, they turned in, blew out the 
candles, and, in an atmosphere of mouse, 
antiseptic, blood, and damp soil, slept. 

T'HE cars pulled slowly off and, at day- 
A break, slipped into the ruined city. 
The chill winds of February whispered 
through its streets, and the skeleton houses 
and empty gaping cellars were filled with 
the dreary sound of it. Beyond that there 
was no sound at all. What had once 
been a city and was now a vast British 
barracks lay quiet, and, save for the 
military police at the street corners, and 
the stray dogs slinking by in search of 
food, Grande Place and narrow, crooked 
byway alike lay silent and void. 

The cars thrummed into the courtyard 
of a great house. From one crept stiffly, 
one by one, the slightly-wounded men. 
Irom the other the orderlies drew out 
a weary Englishman, one more stage 
of his journey over, but when they came 
to lift his enemy they found that he had 
fared forth on a farther journey still. 
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Traffic Control in Trench and Country Town 



Novel British military traffic control used in France. Left : A British sergeant 
of the Intelligence Corps questioning a stranger in a deserted French town. 


British soldier passing along a well-camouflaged piece of trench in France. 
Right : The full marching pack of an American Marine. 



A French peasant girl tending her kine is amused at a British soldier's attempts to speak her language. Right: British 
soldiers’ useful pets. A 11 fowl-house ” in the trenches just behind the front line in France. 
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With the Royal Air Force: Terror of the Rhine 



British aeroplane, making a flight over the German lines to observe enemy 
movements, photographed from a companion machine behind it. Right : The 
King’s son, Captain Prince Albert, R.A.F., chatting with brother officers. 




Siren on one of the towers of Notre Dame, one of twenty-six installed at principal 
points in Paris to give warning of impending enemy attack. Right : The 
terror of the Rhine towns—a British night-flying machine. 


Two dejected-looking German airmen brought down and taken prisoner on the western front, where the predominance in the air has 
passed to Great Britain and her Allies. Right : IVIen of the Royal Air Force salving bombs from a wrecked German aeroplane. 
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First Hun Tank to be Captured by the British 





artillery, watched by an equally 


nder constant bombardment by German i.. ... — ,,- - • - • - 

waggon crossing a pontoon bridge over a little stream on the western front 


A French peasant attending 
imperturbable British soldier. 
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U.S. Troops Flowing Forward to the Front- 


Young France salutes the soldiers from the Western Republic. French children crowd to the fence to cheer a regiment of United States 
troops passing through their still peaceful village on the way to the front. Since the German offensive began in March the American 
soldiers have in ever increasing numbers taken their places in the fighting-line, and have given good account of themselves. It was recently 


American infantry, with French Tanks in support, leaving their trenches to attack Cantigny, which they successfully captured along with 
two hundred prisoners, at the end of May. This has been described by an American war correspondent as the first “ big success ** of 
the United States troops. "At 6.45 a.m. the Americans, upon a front of one mile and a half, hopped from their trenches, and under the 
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-Attain a Triumph in Action at Cantigny 



stated in New York that while giving much needed and efficient aid to the French and British, General Pershing is carrying forward rapidly 
his plans for a campaign in 1919, for “ no one in the American Army expects the war to end this year, but there has never been any doubt 
in the minds of American fighters how the war would end.” It was stated lately that over 700,000 U.S. soldiers were in France. 



protection of a well-directed rolling barrage from the light guns, with the ‘heavies' concentrating upon distant areas, they advanced in 
two steady waves. They crossed the intervening zone to their objectives—a depth of nearly a mile in exactly forty minutes, preceded by 
twelve Tanks. . . . The Americans have dug in in the new positions and propose to hold them." 
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Devotion to Duty of the Sisterhood of Service 




Miss E. P. Eadie, one of the 
nurses wounded in a German 
air raid on a hospital in France. 


11 Last Post ” at the funeral of Sister Margaret Lowe, who died 
of wounds received during a Hun air attack on the Canadian 
General Hospital at which she was working. 


Miss M. K. Mackinnon,a nurse 
wounded during a German air 
raid on a hospital in France. 


Miss J.Oliphantand Miss C. Conner, 
of the Q.M.A.A.C., killed in France. 


Miss A. Marshall and Miss D. Crewd- 
son, of V.A.D., wounded in air raids. 



Dr. Frances Ivens and some of her staff at a Scottish Women’s Hospital in France. 
During a German air raid Dr. Ivens performed several amputation operations. 
Left : King George at Aldershot decorates Matron Repton with the M.M. andR.R.C. 



French nurse attending to wounded British soldiers from the western fighting-line. Right: The Bishop of London visitinq the Rav- 
mede Day Nursery at Ladbroke Grove. It is regarded as a model among the nurseries established for the children of munition workers, 
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By Peaceful Paths Behind the Fighting Front 


: 








* 










Senegalese troops of the French Army on their way to the western 
front passing along the slope of a peaceful valley. 


Highland pipers playing a famous regiment up to the front. They were passing through a well-nigh deserted town in Flanders. Inset 
above : Canadian pioneers on the western front returning from their work in the line in a Canadian cart. 
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Mr. C. M. Sheldon, our own war artist, contributes yet another page of jottings from his portfolio. These sketches are chiefly 
reminiscent of visits to deep dug-outs, which were common enough during the long protracted trench warfare, but which must 
be for the most part tenantless and abandoned to-day in the war of movement that revived with the new German offensive. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 


The War 29 'h -/ ■ 

TO THE GREAT WAR 


‘SEEING IT THROUGH’ 


T HE major who had guided us 
through a series of trenches, which 
will be more famous in history 
than Waterloo or any battlefield of the 
older days, suggested a visit to brigade 
headquarters near by. In a soggy bit 
of shattered wood we saw some rude 
huts, and thither he led us. 

Out of one of these huts stepped the 
tall and burly figure of an officer, bare¬ 
headed. The crossed sword and baton 
on his shoulder-straps bespoke the 
brigadier. His manner instantly recalled 
(o me Barrie’s description of Professor 
Blackie—' he carried his own breeze 
with him.” 

“ Well, boys,” said ho cheerily,” havifig 
a look round ? Come along and see how 
we carry on down below.” And his breeze 
wafted us forthwith to the lowly entrance 
of a dug-out. Down the slushy steps he 
piloted us, calling out when we had to 
mind our heads, or when to beware a 
broken step. Down, forty feet and more, 
we went into the oozy clay, the brigadier 
enlivening our descent with happy com¬ 
ment, proud as a schoolboy taking you to 
his new rabbit-hutch. 


A T the foot of these toilsome, slippery 
stairs we found ourselves in a 
mammoth mole run. A main gallery ran 
at right angles from the stairway, and 
various transverse passages opened off this, 
back and forth. The ground was slightly 
muddy, the atmosphere moist as a hot¬ 
house, for all the steady working of the 
pump. There were many little rooms, 
each fitted for its special use. 

“Here,” the brigadier would say, 
pushing open a door, ” are my signalling 
officer’s quarters," and “ here’s the 
brigade major’s outfit—jolly comfortable, 
too.” The rank of each officer was stated 
on a neatly-printed card nailed to his door. 
” Comfortable ” they all were, as comfort 
is understood where shells fall like rain, 
and poison gas rolls over thick as sea mists 
on the Lincolnshire dunes. There is, of 
course, a sense of comfort that excels 
the cushioned luxury of a pasha in sitting 
securely in an earthen burrow with forty 
feet of solid soil atop when iz in. shells 
of high explosive are bursting above. 
Give me the comfort of a deep, deep 
dug-out then ! 


A LL the officers of the brigade staff, 
with their servants, were housed in 
these humid cells, where the modern 
marvel of electricity made it possible to 
live arid work as easily as in many a dim 
London counting-house. A counting-house 
of war it was. There was the telephone 
.exchange, switchboards, and all the latest 
devices, with alert operators wearing 
the familiar receivers clipped to their 
heads. 


” I can call up headquarters in London 
from here,” said the brigadier. ” Yester¬ 
day I was speaking to the War Office.” 
And a matter of two miles away lay the 
enemy trenches ! 

The brigadier’s own quarters differed in 
no degree of “ comfort ” from any of the 
others. His office adjoined his sleeping 
chamber, and here, at a long rude bench, 
the business of the brigade was carried on. 
On the bench stood lour or five telephones, 
and each had its separate use. When a big 
attack was cn, and the whole brigade in 
action, the general would be seated at 


By the Editor 

one, the signal officer at another, the 
liaison officer at a third ; the chief medical 
officer would also be there at his 'phone. 
And what exciting messages would come 
over the wires ! 

THIRST the brigadier would hear that a 
A platoon in an advanced trench had 
been wiped out, and he would repeat the 
message aloud. “ Signals ” would in¬ 
stantly toll the news to a platoon leader 
in a support trench, who would know his 
time had come to move up and take the 
place of those who had fallen ; the 
liaison officer would order up reserves to 
the support trench, and the M.O. would 
already be ’phoning to hurry up his 
stretcher-bearers to meet and relieve 
those now toiling down with their sad 
burdens. So, or in some such way—for 
1 may have all the facts wrong, and no 
matter—the desk-work would go on in this 
counting-house of war when the grisly 
business was brisk. 

It’s just good business,” I said to the 
brigadier, by way of comment, alter his 
graphic picturing of the scene. 

” That’s what it is. Business methods 
applied to war. And business methods 
are the only kind that will win this war.” 

THE enthusiasm of this man, his 
A exuberant delight in his work, the 
kindly, brotherly way in which lie spoke 
of his Officers and men, were worth a long 
journey to witness. His table was piled 
in the most orderly way with plans of 
trenches and aerial photos of the enemy 
systems in his immediate neighbourhood. 
No business man in Queen Victoria Street 
has so clear a knowledge of his desk’s 
contents as this brigadier had of his. I 
never saw a man of business so radiant 
with the joy of his work. He had been 
an architect or a civil engineer by pro¬ 
fession, and done some ” amateur 
soldiering ” in his spare time ere the 
summons to the real thing brought him 
overseas, after many a hairbreath escape, 
to this particularly “unhealthy” sector of 
the western front. 

For lie hailed from Australia. That was 
whore his tonic breeze came from. 

THAT day I had already discarded 
1 several old prejudices against our kins¬ 
men of the island continent, and I rid 
myself of any that remained down there 
in the brigadier’s dug-out. 

” It’s well over three years since I sailed 
away from Sydney,” said he, “ and I have 
not seen my wife or children since that 
day. Despite all the letters and photos that 
come front them, I’m afraid of their 
fading a little in my memory, with that old 
life that is now so remote.” His kindly, 
merry eyes were shadowy, and seemed to 
be straining to a far horizon as he looked 
at the wall of the dug-out, almost uncon¬ 
scious of our presence. His voice was 
firm again, his eyes brightening, when he 
went on : 

” But we all came over here to see this 
thing through, and I, for one, am not 
going back till we’re through with it. 
My new love is for those splendid men 
you’ve seen to-day. Many of them went 
through Gallipoli with me. They are here 
of their own free will to see it through. 
The Australian type has found himself in 
this war. They are men to be proud of— 
resolute, courageous, courteous.” 


f~)^F had heai 

. Australian " lack of d - 
this from a commanding officer was a 
singularly beautiful testimony to the 
character of his men. And I had noticed 
many little things that day in the de¬ 
meanour of these men that won my 
sympathy and admiration. 

On this one point of ’ discipline, I 
observed that in the trenches or on the 
duck-boards through the woods, when a 
scldier wished to pass an officer, he did 
not hesitate to keep upon his way, and, 
overtaking the officer, would say, ” Excuse 
me, sir,” saluting as the officer made way 
for him. It was a case of two gentlemen 
giving the path to eacli other, though the 
friendly recognition of rank was there 
also. Probably it was against all text¬ 
book teaching of military etiquette but 
it struck me as the ideal of an armed 
democracy. 

It was clear that our brigadier was the 
idol of his men, and they were bound to 
him by cords of love— the sweet and 
wholesome love of strong men who have 
adventured together where duty calls and 
danger — a love beyond all love of women. 
The Australia that is to be is finding , n 
enduring foundation in the undying 
comradeship of strong men, forged for it 
in the furnace fires of the Great War. 

COME such thoughts as these may 
solace the dream hours of this 
brigadier when, with infinite longing to 
be home again by his own fireside, 
he tries to visualise that wife he has 
not seen so long, those children growing 
up around her knees, while he is 
denied the most precious joy of the 
father—the joy of watching their voting 
lives unfold. 

Then there is ever the haunting thought 
with this husband anti father that he may 
not even know the happiness of reunion 
with his loved ones. A weighty tome in 
which our brigadier had minutely recorded 
his manifold adventures from tire day of 
sailing from home as a company’ com¬ 
mander. and fighting through all those 
dreadful months on Gallipoli, to his latest 
observations on the doings of his brigade 
• — a diary that may some day be written 
into a popular book for the new Australia 
— lay upon his table in that deep dug-out. 
It was primarily for wife and childrens 
perhaps, just in case his luck did not hold 
long enough to bring him safe some day 
to Sydney Harbour and the lights of 
home. A diary that would tell them 
what happened to him, and what 
thoughts of them came to him when he 
was ” seeing it through.” 

THERE would be some sad pages to add 
A not many days after we talked together 
in the dug-out, as all the laborious works 
of his brigade had to be abandoned and 
the order given to retreat, when the 
sudden pressure of the enemy in the first 
thrust for Amiens made it necessary to 
withdraw so wide a portion of the British 
front. In ” seeing it through,” retreat 
must be faced as resolutely as advance, 
but my newly-awakened enthusiasm for 
the Australians makes me feel that, 
advancing or retreating in the swaying 
battles of the Great War, their motto 
remains the only one for a hero race— 
"Advance. Australia!” 
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Faring Beyond Babylon Under the British Flag 



Indian sappers recovering Turkish war material from the Tigris, where ,t o n ^ a . “ ee " 
thrown to prevent its capture by the British. Right: Mound Babel, near Babylon. 


Arabs in the bazaar at Kut-el-Amara listening to a boy crier announcing the anniversary of 
the recapture of the town by Sir Stanley Maude. Right : Ruins of the Tower of Babel. 


Military cemetery in Mesopotamia, showing the permanent cement crosses erected over every soldier’s grave. Right : An officer 
of the Graves* Registration Commission locating the resting-place of an officer buried in the parapet of the Sanna-i-Yat trenohes. 
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WORD-PICTURES OF THE_DESERT WAR 

FLOOD WARFARE 


M esopotamia is a country of 
contrasts. Kor eight months in 
the year a general has to scheme 
to get water to his troops. For four 
months in the year he has to strive to 
keep water away from his troops. When 
ttie thermometer begins to range from 
■So 0 to 130 ° in the shade—and there isn’t 
any shade—and the sky turns to brass ; 
when the two rivers sink, and the marshes 
dry up, the fighting columns go where 
the " dust devils ” dance, a man can’t 
sweat and a ■water-bottle is worth its 
weight in diamonds. 

But when the icy shimal comes from 
the Persian Hills and the rains break, and 
the rivers run higher than the land, we con¬ 
tinue the war on the waters, and Bedouin 
Atkins becomes an armed waterman. 

Our camp on the W- position is a 

vast square saucer of mud surrounded 
by water. To keep ourselves from being 
washed away—horse, foot, and guns—by 
the rising brown Hoods, we have piled 
our arms and dug from dawn till sunset 
for days and days on end. Along the 
whole river-line of the encamped corps, 
and the entrenched front lines, we have 
built a continuous bund. We have walled 
the river to its course. The bunds are 
about twelve feet high by thirty feet 
thick at the base, and a column of fours 
can almost pass along the top. Our only 
materials have been British muscle, picks 
and* shovels, and desert earth, plus a 
few flour or grain sacks and sand-bags 
for the worst places. 

War in the Wafers 

Up-stream the Turk has carried on 
the work for his own protection. Thus 
the camps, " back ” of the line, are below 
the water-level, and our trenches more 
so. Around the canvas of each tent is 
built a miniature bund to keep the 
surface water out. Dee-p pits bisect the 
lines to drain the water off and make 
foot movement feasible. 

It is impossible to drain water from 
our trenches, so we bale them out with 
our canteens, if time and opportunity 
permit. Usually this permission is not 
forthcoming. That is the peaceable side 
of the picture. 

We have got to make an effort to get 
through the enemy’s line. Just on dawn 
our heavy artillery and the big guns 
of the monitors enter a fifteen minutes’ 
intensive fire upon the Turkish position. 
The Turkish gunners reply upon our 
trenches, where the assaulting troops 
stand in benumbing water. Shrapnel 
bursts with a clean dull crack overhead, 
hisses into the water, and smacks into 
sodden parapet and parados. High-ex¬ 
plosive shells crash sullenly in front and 
at the rear, and fling pillars of mud and 
sheets of water into the air, obscuring 
our objective. 

From both sides the vicious rip and 
deafening, rattle of machine-guns link 
up the din. The curtain of mud subsides, 
the smoke rises ; our monitor guns have 
ranged the enemy’s batteries; Along the 
whole front of the Turkish position a 
violent belt of mud and water and smoke 
is rising and falling. Almost simultane¬ 
ously, from the river and marsh flanks 
of the Turkish position, a solid spout 
of earth and water gushes up into the 
air and subsides again to the deep rever- 


By ‘The Adjutant’ 

Iteration of our high explosives. Almost 
at once the volume of Maxim fire dwindles 
and staggers, the phut and splutter of 
bullet impact on our parapet eddies and 
diminishes, and the shrill, sharp " ping ” 
of bullets overhead dies down in places. 
A grin travels from face to face in our 
trenches. 

Our monitor guns have cut the bund, 
and the enemy’s first line is flooded. The 
guns stop suddenly, and three regiments 
—one British and two Indian — surge over 
our parapets and begin a splashing rush 
forward. 

The impetus was stifled at the com¬ 
mencement. Mud over the ankles, and 
water to the knees, converted the advance 
into a slipping, ungainly stagger. Several 
men fell down and arose like drowned rats. 
Some fell and failed to rise. The enemy’s 
machine-guns and rifles were rattling 
again. The line went clumsily but 
steadily forward, reached the Turkish 
fust line, and — found it a creek about 
three yards wide. 

One cannot jump from a knee-deep 
“ take off ” of mud and water. Bunches 
of men disappeared to their necks, and 


fruitlessly endeavoured to scramble out 
at the other side. 

We had captured the first line all right, 
but the river had " occupied ” and 
defeated the attack. That time we did 
not get through. 

Bund cutting is not confined to occa¬ 
sions of attack. When we get bored with 
the halts that are forced upon us bt 1 
climatic conditions, a monitor steams 
into range, ’’ tics up,” and puts a few 
shells into the Turkish bunds. This is 
generally done in the evenings, just to 
keep the Turk busy during the dark night 
hours, and to rise up the energy of his 
fighting men. Occasionally he has his 
revenge, and cuts our bunds with one 
of his heavy batteries. Then it is our 
turn to. spend the night sweating and 
toiling with pick and shovel and sack, 
stemming the incoming river. It is a 
Herculean business. Fortunately our 
bunds are well made, and the Turk has 
not the same high-explosive facilities for 
cutting that we have. 

A “ strong point ” of a group of works 
near a village was holding up the advance. 


Several attempts had been made to take 
it, but had failed, chiefly because of a 
swollen marsh and water-protected flanks. 

For a few days there was a halt, and 
the position was left severely alone. 3r 
the meantime, some Norfolks and Dorsets 
organised a brief relaxation in the form 
of rehearsing a regatta. They obtained 
some bellums and goofas from a native 
village down-stream. A bcllum is like a 
small narrow punt. It is poled or 
paddled along. A goofa is a big circular 
basket, a kind of vast round coracle. 

Its method of propulsion is paddle. It 
will carry six people, but it is about the 
most unwieldy and unmanageable craft 
that a British soldier has ever tried to 
manipulate. 

“ Bellum ” and “Goofa” Regalta 

For several days the local villagers sat 
and smoked their pipes, and gravely 
watched the amusing efforts of the khaki- 
clad “ Anklizi ” to master the idiosyncrasy s 
of their simple craft. It probably struck 
them as a great and mysterious waste 
of time when the Turk was just round the 
next bend impeding the column’s advance. 


T.ate one afternoon the regatta came 
off. It assembled perilously near the 
Turkish ” point.” Besides bellums and 
goofas there were rafts constructed chief v 
of ration-cases. There was a maximum 
number of competitors, but several com¬ 
panies of troops had gone into the desert. 
Every available craft was present. They 
were all crowded, and each man'carried 
a rifle and wore his equipment. 

At the moment the sports were timed 
to commence some Maxims started to 
bark on the distant desert flank of the 
Turkish position. The strange flotilla at 
once pushed off and swung round for the 
reeds masking the enemy’s water flank. 
Inside an hour that Turkish position was 
in our hands, captured by the scratch 
regatta-partv of the Norfolks and p. -><ts 
who had caught the enemy on the srde 
which had been regarded as protected 
by the “impassable" flooded marsh. 
Our plan was quite unsuspected. Our 
casualties were very slight. The next 
day saw the column six miles farther 
en its journey. Such is flood wa-.'are 
with Bedouin-Waterman Atkins. 



IN CHIEF COIVIIVIAND IN IV! ESOPOTAIVII A. — Lieut.-General Sir William Marsha!! 
(left), who succeeded on the death of Sir Stanley Maude to the command of the British 
forces in Mesopotamia, leaving the memorial service to General Maude at Bagdad. 
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Crosses & Medals for Valour on Land & in Air 


rvx tlie occasion of liis Majesty’s bird.day, tl.e King l.ns liecn pleased to. 
' ' institute two decorations, to be awarded to officers and warrant officers 
in (lie ltoyal Air l-'oree, and two medals to be awarded to non-commissioned 
officers and men in that service. Tbc decorations are the " Distinguished 
1 lying Cross," to be given for acts of gallantry when flying in active operations 
against the enemy, and ttie “ Air Force Cross," to be given for acts of courage 
or devotion to duty when flying, although not in active operations against the 
enemy. The first five portraits in tiie top row on this page are of officers whose 
name’s appeared in the first list of awards of this decoration. In subsequent 
issues portraits will appear of non-commissioned officers and men of the R.A.l. 
to Whom the Distinguished Flying Medal and the Air Force Medal are awarded. 

Lieutenant Edward Eric Turner, R.A.F., lias been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for gallantry while piloting his machine during a hostile air raid , 
he displayed great determination and skill in manceuvring at a height of 11,000 
feet under heavy enemy fire, which enabled his observer to bring effective fire 
on an enemy aeroplane, resulting in its being driven to the ground. 

First-Class Air Mechanic Albert Thomas diaries Stagg, R.A.F., awarded the 


Military Medal, was acting as gunner-observer during a night hostile air raid; 
he fired his gun at an enemy machine at a height of 10,000 feet, causing it to 
hurst into flame and crash to the ground entirely out of control. 

Lancc-COrporal Sidney Charles Henington, R.E., was awarded the Military 
Medal for blowing up an important pumping plant at night while (lie enemy 
were advancing, and only a short distance away. He is a Fulliam lad, twenty- 
two years of age, and lias been on active service for three and a half years. 

Lieutenant (Acting Captain) Eric Stuart Dougall, M.C., R.F.A., post¬ 
humously awarded the Victoria Cross, ran his guns to the top of a ridge to fire 
over open sights. The infantry had been pressed hack in line witli the guns, 
and Captain Dougall supplied the men witli Lewis guns. “ So long as you 
stick to your trenches I will keep my guns here,” lie said ; and inspired by his 
fearless calm, the men maintained the line throughout the day, delaying tl.e 
enemy’s advance for more than twelve hours. I n the evening, having expended 
all its ammunition, the battery was withdrawn by order, the guns being man- 
hauled over half a nlile of shell-cratered ground) Captain Dougall was killed 
four days later while directing the fire of his guns. 


Cant. W. FLACK, M.C., Bomb. C. E. STONE, 
Royal Fus. V.C., R.A. 


T.-Col. THE MASTER T.-Capt. H. D. DAVIS, 
OF SEMPILL. AJ.«. A.F.C., R.A.F. 


T.-Col. C. D. BREESE, T.-Lt.-Col. R. B. B0UR- 
A.F.C., R.A.F. DILLON, M.C., A.F.C. 


Maj. J. A. CUNNING- Lt. E. E. TURNER, 
l HAM, D.F.C., R.A.F. D.F.C., R.A.F. 


L.-Cpl. S. C. HENING¬ 
TON, M.M., R.E. 


Sec.-Lt. E. F. BEAL, 
V.C., late Yorks Regt. 


D.C.M. 

Regt. 


Sergt. A. MOUNTAIN; 
V.C., W. Yorks Regt. 


Capt. A. C. T. WHITE, 
V.C., M.C., Yorks Regt; 


Sgt. H. M. B. SCHO¬ 
FIELD, M.M., R.F.A. 


Air-Mech. A. T. C. 
STAGG, M.M., R.A.F. 


Cadet WALKER, 
D.C.M., K.R.R.C. 


Recipients ot their Dead Fathers’ Medals : The 
Daughter of Sergt.-Maj. MILLER and the Son 
of Sergt. BACKHOUSE. 


Pte. A. H. CROSS, V.C., 
M.G. Corps. 


Sec.-Lt. B. A. HORS¬ 
FALL, V.C., E. Lancs. 


Lt. E. S. DOUGALL, 
V.C., M.C., R.F.A. 


Pte. T. YOUNG, V.C., 
Durham L.I. 
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‘Big Bertha’s’ Lair as Viewed from the Air 



General view of the country in which French airmen spotted the positions—marked 1, 2, and 3, about the centre of the drawing— 
of the long-range guns with which the Germans began to bombard Paris from a distance of about 74 miles on March 23rd. 
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One of the German long-range guns at Crepy as it was dis¬ 
covered by a Fronch airman, and (right) an approximate “ recon¬ 
struction ” of the emplacement of the gun. These guns were about 
six miles from the fighting-front, and after they had beon located 
the French heavy artillery was brought to bear on them, andseve^al 


direct hits were registered. After these “Big Berthas” had been 
put out of action their successors were sited in new positions, it is 
believed, a dozen miles from the front, and the Hun vainly sought 
once more to try and weaken the moral of the French people by 
bombarding their capital and killing civilians. 
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THERE is always 
A something rather 
fascinating about 
the postal statistics 
which the Postmaster-General from time 
to time puls before us, anil therefore l 
need make no apology for giving a few 
particulars from those recently presented 
by Mr. Illingworth to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Close on So.ooo men of the postal 
service, he said, were serving in .the 
Army. Many men would be liable for 
service under the new Act, but he did not 
think that many would be able to be 
spared. There were 25.000 fewer people 
employed in the Post Office than in the 
days before the war, a fact which should be 
remembered when complaints were heard 
that the service was not so efficient as it 
iised to be. 

T URNING to the subject of tile " Army 
postbag.” the P.M.G. said that the 
weekly military post, mainly to Prance, 
comprised 10,000,000 letters and 350,000 
- parcels. There had been a considerable 
increase in the post to prisoners of war 
and -those interned in neutral ‘countries. 
The letters last year were So.ooo a week. 
They were now 1 iO.ooo, and parcels also 
had increased from 85,000 per week in a 
certain period of last year to' 126,000 at 
present. 

An Aerial Post 

□ V the way, an interesting after war 
prospect is opened.up by an inter¬ 
view with a high authority which recently 
appeared in one of the daily papers. 11 is 
nothing less than an “ All-Red Aerial ” 
postal service. 

After the war we shall be able to turn our 
aerial experience to commercial account. 
We have 'the pilots', and the .material at hand 
tb develop aerial transport, and: all' that is' 
1 required is enterprise to devise regular air 
1 routes, construct aerodromes in various parts 
of the world in order to secure the British 
supremacy in air-borne traffic as we have 
secured it in the sea-borne carriage of tiie 
merchandise of the world. Practically every 
port of call round the world is now British, 
and the aerodromes which would have to be 
constructed at these various ports must also 
be British. The aerial chain tints established 
will be another means of knitting the Empire 
more closely together. 


book “later on. I think this is qnito a 
good idea, and each subscriber can adapt 
it according to his own taste. 


T WO correspondents (F. White, Cardiff, 
and J. B. Caldwell, Glasgow) write 
to me with reference to the new arrange¬ 
ment to bind Tiie War Illustrated 
into double volumes, beginning with 
Volumes 8 and 9. The former suggests 
that if the new arrangement started with 
Volumes 0 and 10, it would mean that 
Volume 8 would complete the first four 
years of the war. This is true, but it 
-would not get over the difficulty of 
producing a noticeable inequality in the 
bulk of the first eight volumes, whereas 
by binding Volumes 8 and 9 into one, the 
first double volume will bulk very little 
more than the first single volume of the 
Series, and furthermore, it will effect tiie 
saving which- is so 'essential in the use of 
the hiiiding'materials.' This correspondent 
tells me that he’'is"saving all the outer 
pages in order to bind them into a picture- 
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towns raided by British airmen during 
May, together with the military objectives 
and’ the nuinber of times each town was 
raided : 


I HAVE received from Mr. |, Linghatn 
* Lees, tire well-known lecturer and 
writer on the decimal system, a J very 
pleasant note concerning C. M.’s paper, 
in a recent number of The War Illus¬ 
trated, on the subject of decimals. 
Mr. Bingham Lees claims that the 
sovereign must be made equal (o 1,000 
mils or farthings, the shilling made equal 
to 50 of these, and a ten-farthing piece 
substituted for the “ threepenny bit," 
and thus the change would be affected 
with the minimum of disturbance. With 
our chief Allies employing Ihc decimal 
system, it would seem inevitable that 
sooner or later we. shall fall into line with 
them in this matter. 


THE extent to wliicli the American 
* effort is being felt on the western 
front, and the way in which it is likely to 
be felt more and more in the early future, 


BE 


B 





Place. 

llensdorf .... 

t dblenz . 

Cologne . 

Courcelle.s ... 
Diedenhofen.. 
(Thiouville) 

E.scli. 

llagenclingcn 
Karlsruho ... 
Kart liana .... 
Krcuzwald .. . 
Landau . 

Mannheim ... 

Metz. 

Metz-Sabions 

Saarbrucken.. 
Seittel . 


Times 

Raided. 


Military Objective; 

Station and sidings . 

station and barracks. j. 

station, factories, and barracks I 

Station and sidings. 2 

Station'and sidings. 11 


Station and sidings. 

Railways and factories .. 

Station and workshops . 

Station and bridges . 

Eicctrie power station....... 

Barracks, station, sidings, gas¬ 
works . 

Chemical factory . 

Stations and sidings. 

Stations, sidings, railway 

triangle ... 

Factories, sidings, station.... 
Station. 


The Rev. Innes Logan, IV1.A., C.F., who 
has written specially for "The War Illus¬ 
trated ” the sketch “ The Six Minutes’ 
Raid,” which appears in this issue in our 
” Told by the Padre ” series. 

may lie guessed at from several state¬ 
ments that have recently been made by 
the United States Secretary for War. 
Speaking in the middle of J une, Mr. Baker 
said that there were then close upon 
three-quarters of a million of Americans 
in France, and he went oil to say : 

It iri not unfair to,speculate that we shall 
shortly pass the million mark. Wo have 
joined the combination which France, Britain, 
amt Italy have ” assembled in Franco, and 
which is the greatest force for righteousness 
the world lias ever seen. 


THOSE who arc inclined" to worry over- 
* much oik the subject of enemy air 
raids over England, should find some¬ 
thing of grim comfort in the following 
table, which shows the number of German 


DV way of note to that summary of 
British air raids on German towns 
during May, 1 inay add flic following, 
which is given as the record of enemy 
losses of aircraft during the same month : 

Brought down by air-machines .. .. 398 

Brought down by gun fire ... ... .. 20 
Driven down out of control .. .. .. Too 
Balloons destroyed ,T . 7 

Total .. .. .. .. ..525 

Women Munition Workers 

A MONGST tiie many calls for women, 
the opportunities of service in 
munition works cannot be overlooked. 
The need for women is, T am told, as 
great now as-at any time, and the demand 
for trained .women is always increasing,, 
owing to the demands of the Army. The 
continued withdrawal of men from civil 
life leaves vacancies. which can only by 
filled by women, and in many branches' 
of file work women have - shown theip 
ability to carry on. The free training 
classes of the London County Counci 1 
now provide for engineering bench work, 
engineering machine work, tool . setting, 
grinding, aeroplane, assembling, acetylene 
Welding, and tracing for drawing offices ; 
in fact, the classes provide and are suit¬ 
able for almost all kinds of skilled posts in 
shell works, aeroplane works, and other 
munitions factories. , 


THE best proof of the value of this 
training is found in the steady demands 
from the factories for women who have; 
been thus trained. An allowance of 25s. 
per week is paid during training, and an 
extra grant of 25s. is made when women 
are placed in factories more than ten' 
miles from their home. For those who 
are unable to give themselves wholly to 
the work and to go to any part , of the ■ 
country for employment, a special arrange¬ 
ment is made by .which .they receive t8s. 
per week on the understanding that they . 
arc unable to leave the London area. 
Tools, caps, and overalls, and all instru¬ 
ments and materials are provided free of .. 
charge. Applications for admission to w 
the classes should be addressed -to the i iV 
Education Officer, L.C.C. Education V 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2. U 
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